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ADVERTISEMENT 


TO THE PRESENT EDITION. 


Awmoxa the English divines who flourished during the 
seventeenth century, the name of CupwortTs stands pre- 
eminently distinguished, as the powerful opponent of 
Hobbes, and the worst forms of philosophical infidelity 
which at that period disgraced the literature of our country. 
As connected with the most important subject of all 
religion—the existence of a Divine Being, the Creator and 
Moral Governor of the world—Tuse Troe INTELLECTUAL 
System or THE Universe will always be considered a 
treasury of erudition and research ; as containing the greatest 
mass of learning and argument that ever was brought to 
bear upon Atheism and Pantheism. The opinions of the 

_ancient philosophers upon the existence of a God, and the 
consequent necessity of a Providence, together with nume- 
rous references to all heathen and sacred antiquity, demon- 
strate the fertility and laborious diligence of the Author. 
He has not only combated all the leading features of the 
atheistic creed, such as the casual and eternal formation 
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of the world; the materiality of a thinking substance ; 
the mortality of the soul; the fortuitous organization of 
the body; and the motions and gravitation of matter ; 
but he has wisely kept perpetually before the view of the 
reader the true nature and design of the Christian religion, 
pointing out those deviations from its divine revelations 
which have been too frequent among philosophers in all 
ages. And if any theological student wishes to obtain a 
knowledge of all that can be said respecting liberty and 
necessity, fate and free-will, eternal reason and justice,—of 
the existence of the soul after death in a state of separate 
consciousness—and of the doctrine of a future state of 
retribution, he has only patiently to digest the Intellectual 
System of Dr. Cudworth. Few writers, indeed, will bring 
within his reach such an inexhaustible fund of classical and 
patristic learning to bear upon the most fundamental article 
of the Christian faith. 

Le Clerc expressed a wish that some man of learning 
would translate the Intellectual System into Latin ; but 
this design, though resolved upon and attempted by several 
persons in Germany, was never executed till the year 1733, 
when the learned Dr. Mbsheim published his translation of 
it, accompanied with such copious and elaborate notes and 
illustrations, as made it a valuable accession to the sacred 
literature of Europe. A translation of Dr. Mosheim’s . 
notes was commenced and partially announced by Robert 
Studley Vidal, Esq. in his version of Mosheim’s Commen- 
taries on the Affairs of the Christians, and subsequently in 
a letter which appeared in the Gentleman’s Magazine of 
November, 1818; but from some cause or other Mr. 
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Vidal was prevented from completing his important under- 
taking. | 

Under these circumstances, and in conformity with the 
publisher’s wish to omit nothing which might tend to 
enhance the value and utility of the work, the English 
public is now, for the first time, supplied with an edition 
enriched with this important supplement ; “ which,” as the 
author himself informs us, “equals, if not exceeds, in bulk 
the volume upon which it comments, and was written with 
the design of correcting incidental errors and inaccuracies, 
of explaining the more obscure passages, of adding cognate 
matters either overlooked by Dr. Cudworth or broached 
since his time, and lastly, of professedly discussing and ex- 
plaining various arguments in the several departments of 
philosophy, theology, and philosophical as well as ecclesi- 
astical history.” : 

The importance of the Treatise concerning Eternal and 
Immutable Morality, as an appendix to the Intellectual 
System, will be obvious to every one upon a perusal of the 
preface of its learned editor, Bishop Chandler. It may be 
reckoned, as he justly observes, to be a sequel in part of 
his first book against material fate ; many points in relation 
to the theologic and Stoic hypotheses of fatalism, which are 
but slightly touched upon in his Intellectual System, having 
here received’ a more particular and a more ample consi- 
deration. 

To render the work available for occasional reference by 
facilitating a ready access to the vast variety of subjects 
contained in it, a copious alphabetical Index has been 
added of the whole of the materials furnished both by 
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Cudworth and Mosheim. “ It is to be regretted,” says the 
elegant author of the Amenities of Literature, in speaking 
of the first edition, “ that this valuable mass of curious 
erudition is not furnished with an ordinary Index. A 
singular clue to the labyrinth the author has offered by a 
running head on every single one of the thousand pages, 
and a minutely analytical table of contents is appended to 
the mighty tome. This indeed impresses us with a full 
conception of the sublimity of the work, but our intimacy 
with this multitude of matters is greatly interrupted by the 
want of a ready reference to particulars, which an ordinary 
index would have afforded.” 





AN 


ACCOUNT OF THE LIFE AND WRITINGS 


" RALPH CUDWORTH, D.D. 


THOMAS BIRCH, M.A., F.R.S. 


Dr. Ratrx Cupwortn was the son of Dr. Ralph Cud- 
worth, at first Fellow of Emanuel College in the University 
of Cambridge, and afterwards minister of St. Andrew’s 
Church in that town, and at last rector of Aller in Somer- 
setshire, and chaplain to King James I.* He died in 
August or September, 1624.4 Though he was a man of 
genius and learning, he published only a Supplement of 
to Mr. William Perkins’s Commentary upon St. Pauwl’s 
Epistle to the Galatians, of which, as well as several other 
works of that divine, he was editor. 

Our author’s mother was of the family of Machell, and 
had been nurse to Prince Henry, eldest son of King James. 
I., and after Dr. Cudworth’s death, married to Dr. Stough- 
ton.{ Our author himself was born at Aller in the year 
1617, and educated with great care by his father-in-law 
Dr. Stoughton, and in 1630, was admitted pensioner in 
Emanuel College, the doctor giving him this testimony, that 


* See Dr. John Laurence Mosheim’s Preface to his Latin translation of Dr. Cud- 
worth’s Intellectual System. The pages of this preface are not numbered. 

+ Wood, Fasti Oxon, vol. ]. col. 187. 2nd edit, London, 1721. 

t Mosheim, ubi supra. 
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he was as well grounded in school learning as any boy of 
his age that went to the University. July 5, 1632, he was 
matriculated as a student in the University, and applied 
himself to all parts of literature with such vigour, that in 
1639 he was created Master of Arts with great applause. 
Soon after he was chosen Fellow of his college, and became 
an eminent tutor there, and had at one time eight and 
twenty pupils ; an instance scarce ever known before, even 
in the largest colleges of the University. Among these 
was Mr. William Temple, afterwards famous for his embas- 
sies and writings. Not long after he was presented to the 
rectory of North Cadbury in Somersetshire, worth three 
hundred pounds per annum. 

In 1642 he published a Discourse concerning the true 
Notion of the Lord’s Supper. It was printed at London in 
quarto, with only the initial letters of his name. Bochart, 
Spencer, Selden, and other eminent writers quote this dis- 
course with great commendations ; and my most ingenious 
and learned friend Mr. Warburton, in a letter of excellent 
remarks upon our author, which he favoured me with, styles 
it “a master-piece in its kind ;” and observes that “he has 
undoubtedly given the true nature and idea of the Sacra- 
nent, and supported it with all his learning.” The same 
year likewise appeared his treatise entitled, The Union of 
Christ and the Church a Shadow, by R. C., printed at 
London in quarto. 

He took the degree of Bachelor of Divinity in the year 
1644, upon which occasion he maintained at the commence- 
ment in the University the two following Theses: I. Dantur 
boni et mali rationes xternz et indispensabiles: II. Dantur 
substantiz incorporee sua natura immortales. Hence it 
appears, that even at that time he was examining and 
revolving in his mind those important subjects which he 
so long afterwards cleared up with such uncommon penetra- 
tion in his Intellectual System, and other works still pre- 
served in manuscript. 

In the same year, 1644, he was appointed Master of 
Clare Hall in Cambridge, in the room of Dr. Paske, who 
had been ejected by the Parliamentary Visitors. In 1645, 
Dr. Metcalf having resigned the Regius professorship of the 
Hebrew tongues, Mr. Cudworth was unanimously nominated 
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on the 15th of October by the seven Electors to succeed 
him. From this time he abandoned all the functions of a 
minister, and applied himself only to his academical em- 
ployments and studies, especially that. of the Jewish anti- 
quities. And we find the following passage in a manuscript 
letter of Mr. John Worthington, afterwards Master of Jesus 
College, dated May 12, 1646: “Qur learned friend Mr. 
Cudworth reads every Wednesday in the schools, His 
subject is Templum Hierosolymitanum.” When his affairs 
required his absence from the University, he substituted 
Mr. Worthington in his room. March 31, 1647, he 
preached before the House of Commons at Westminster, 
-upon a day of public humiliation, a sermon upon 1 John ii. 
3, 4, for which he had the thanks of that house returned 
him on the same day. This sermon was printed the same 
year at Cambridge in quarto, with the following motto in 
the title-page, EvofBa, & récvov' & ydp evacbav axpwe Xpio- 
rtaviZe, and with a Dedication to the House of Commons, 
which was omitted in the second and third editions. In 
1651 he took the degree of Doctor of Divinity. Though 
the places which he held in the University were very 
honourable, yet he found the revenue of them not sufficient 
to support him ; for which reason he had thoughts of leav- 
ing Cambridge entirely, and indeed actually retired from it, 
though but for a short time. This appears from two manu- 
script letters of Mr. Worthington ; the former dated January 
6, 1651, where he writes thus: “ If through want of main- 
tenance he (R. C.) should be forced to leave Cambridge, for 
which place he is so eminently accomplished with what is 
noble and exemplarily academical, it would be an ill omen.” 
In the latter dated January 30, 1654, is this passage: 
“ After many tossings Dr. Cudworth is, through God’s pro- 
vidence, returned to Cambridge, and settled in Christ’s 
College, and by his marriage more settled and fixed.” For 
upon the decease of Dr. Samuel Bolton, Master of that’ 
college, in 1654, our author was chosen to succeed him, and 
married the same year. In this station he spent the rest of 
his life, proving highly serviceable to the University and 
the whole church of England. In January 1656-7, he was 
one of the persons nominated by a committee of the parlia- 
ment to be consulted about the English translation of the 
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Bible ; as appears from the following passage of White- 
locke.* 

“January 16th. At the grand committee for religion, 

ordered, that it be referred to a sub-committee to send for 
and advise with Dr. Walton, Mr. Hughes, Mr. Castell, Mr. 
Clark, Mr. Poulk, Dr. Cudworth, and such others as they 
shall think fit; and to consider of the translations and 
impressions of the Bible, and to offer their opinions therein 
to this committee ; and that it be especially commended to 
the Lord Commissioner Whitelocke to take care of this 
business.” 
. “This committee,” says Whitelocke, “often met at my 
house, and had the most’ learned men in the oriental 
tongues to consult with in this great business, and divers 
excellent and learned observations of some mistakes in the 
translations of the Bible in English ; which yet was agreed 
to be the best of any translation in the world. I took 
pains in it; but it became fruitless by the parliament's 
dissolution.” 

Our author had a great share in the friendship and 
esteem of John Thurloe, Esq., Secretary of State to the 
‘Protectors Oliver and Richard Cromwell, who frequently 
corresponded with him, and consulted with him with regard 
to the characters of such persons in the University as were 
proper to be employed in political and civil affairs. For 
which purpose Dr. Cudworth wrote, among others, the 
following letter.+ 


«* Honoured Sir, 

‘I must in the first place crave your pardon for the delay of this 
my second letter thus long (for I suppose you have receved my former 
in answere to yours), which, had not some unavoidable occasions hin- 
dered me, had come sooner to your hands. Sir, I think there are 
divers men in the University at this time, of singular parts and accom- 
plishments for learning ; some of which are so farre engaged in divinity 
that they cannot well divert themselves to other professions or employ- 
ments ; others perhaps so much addicted to a contemplative life, that 
they could not so well apply themselves to politicall and civill affairs. 
But for those, which I conceve to be more free and undetermined, I 
shall here present you with a catalogue of some of their names, such 
as I conceve best qualified for civill employments. First, Mr. Page, 
a Fellow of King’s Colledge, an excellent Latinist, and one that hath 


* Memorials of the English Affairs, p. 654. edit. London, 1732, in folio. 
t Thurloe’s Manuscript State Papers, vol. 38. p. 259. 
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- travelled abroad far above ten yeares together. He is above forty 
yeares of age ; but how he hath been or is affected to the Parliament or 
esent government, I cannot tell. He is now absent from the 
University, and, I think, at present with the Earle of Devonshire. 
Secondly, Dr. Bagge, Fellow of Caius College, and Doctor of Physick, 
a singularly good and ready Latinist ; and I beleeve there is none of 
his yeares in England equal] to him in the professioff of physick. He 
hath excellent parts, but I know not certainly, whether being so 
eminent in that way (though a very young doctour) he would put 
himselfe upon state-employment ; neither do I fully know how he is 
affected. There are of Trinity Colledge severall that are very good 
Latinists, and well furnisht with all the politer learning; as Mr. 
Valentine (a sober discreet man) and Mr. Linne (well known for an 
excellent poet). . 

“‘ Mr. Mildmay of Peter-house, one whose inclination seemes to be 
peculiarly carried out towards political] and civill employments, a 
scholar and a discreet man. 

“‘ Mr. Croone, of Emanuell Colledge, a young master of arts, of 
excellent good parts, and a general scholar. 

‘Mr. Miles, fellow of Clare Hall, formerly my pupill, one that hath 
no mind to professe divinity, but a very good soholai, and also a junior 
master of arts. 

‘‘ Lastly, of Christ Colledge, there is a young man, that is master 
of arts this yeare, one Mr. Leigh, that for his standing is very well 
accomplished, and I doubt not but in a very little time would be 
exceedinge fitte for any such employment as you would designe 
him for. 

‘‘ Many more names [ could set down; but these may suffice for 
your choice; and you may, if you thinke good, enquire further con- 
cerning any of them from some others, and, if you 2 pirat from this 
gentleman, whom I have for that purpose desired to present this 
to you, Mr. George Rust,* fellow of Christ Colledge, who can further 
enforme and satisfy you concerning them. He is an understanding, 
pious, discreet man, and himselfe I know to bee a man of exceeding 
good parts, and a generall scholar, but one that seemes not so willin 
to divert himselfe from preaching and divinity, which he hath of late 
intended ; otherwise I know his parts are such, as would enable him 
for any employment. 

‘If you please to enquire further from him, and by him signify 
your further pleasure to me, I shall be ready in this or any thing else, 
that I am able, to expresse my selfe, 

“Sir, 
‘« Your affectionately devoted friend and servant, 
“«R. Cupworrs.” 


Dr. Cudworth likewise recommended} to the Secretary, 
for the place of chaplain to the English merchants at Lisbon, 
© Afterwards Dean of Dromore, in Ireland. 


+ Thurloe’s Manuscript State Papers, vol. 43. p. 329, of the printed Papers, 
vol, 5. p, 522, 523. 
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Mr. Zachary Cradock, afterwards Provost of Eaton College, 
and famous for his uncommon genius and learning, and his 
abilities as a preacher. 

In January, 1658-9, he wrote the following letter to 
Secretary Thurloe, upon his design of publishing some Latin 
discourses in defence of Christianity against Judaism. * 


‘‘ Sir,—Having this opportunity offered by Doctour Sclater, who 
desires to waite upon you, upon your kind invitation, which I ac- 
quainted him with, I could do no lesse than accompany him with 
these few lines to present my service to you. I am perswaded, you 
will be well satisfied in his ingenuity, when you are acquainted with 
him. Now I have this opportunity I shall use the freedom to acquaint 
you with another busines. I am perswaded by friends to publish 
some Discourses which I have prepared in Latine, that will be of a 
polemicall nature in defense of Christianity against Judaisme, ex- 
plaining some cheef places of Scripture controverted between the 
Jewes and us, (as Daniel’s prophecy of the seventy Weekes, never 
yet sufficiently cleared and improved) and withall extricating many 
difficulties of chronologie. Which taske I the rather undertake, not 
onely because it is suitable to my Hebrew profession, and because I 
have lighted on some Jewish writings upon the argument, as have 
scarcely ever been seen by any Christians, which would the better 
inable me fully to confute them ; but also because I conceive it a 
worke proper and suitable to this present age. However, though I 
should not be able myselfe to be any way instrumental to these great 
transactions of providence (not without cause, hoped for of many) 
amongst the Jews; yet I perswade myselfe my pains may not be 
alltogether unprofitable for the setling and establishing of Christians ; 
or at least I shall give an account of my spending such vacant hours as 
I could redeeme from my preaching and other occasions, and the per- 
petual distractions of the bursarship, which the statutes of this Colledge 
Impose upon me. It was my purpose to dedicate these fruits of my 
studies to his Highnes (to whose noble father I was much obliged,) if 
I may have leave, or presume so to doe ; which I cannot better under- 
stand by any than yourselfe, if you shall think it convenient, when you 
have an opportunity to-insinuate any such thing, which I permitte 
wholy to your prudence. I intend, God willing, to be in London some 
time in March; and then I shall waite upon you to receve your 
information. In the meantime, craving pardon for this prolixity of 
mine, and freedome, I subscribe myselfe, 

Your really devoted Friend 
and humble servant, 
R. Cupwortu. 


Christ’s Coll. Cambridge, Jan. 20, 1658. 
The discourse concerning Daniel’s Prophecy of the LXX 


* Thurloe’s Manuscript State Papers, vol. 63. p. 43. 
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Weeks, mentioned in this letter, and which is still extant 
in manuscript, is highly commended by Dr. Henry More, in 
his Preface, sect. 18. p. xvi. to his Explanation of the Grand 
Mystery of Godliness, printed at London, 1660, in folio, 
where he observes, that Dr. Cudworth in that discourse, 
which was read in the public schools of the university, had 
undeceived the world, which had been misled too long by 
the overgreat opinion they had of Joseph Scaliger ; and 
that taking Funccius’ss Epocha, he had demonstrated the 
manifestation of the Messiah to have fallen out at the end 
of the sixty-ninth week, and his passion in the midst of the 
last, in the most natural and proper sense thereof ; “ which 
demonstration of his is of as much price and worth in 
theology, as either the circulation of the blood in physic, or 
the motion of the earth in natural philosophy.” 

Upon the Restoration of King Charles II. he wrote a 
copy of verses, published in Academie Cantabrigiensis 
SQ=TPA, sive ad Carolum II. reducem de regnis ipsi, musis 
per ipsum restitutis, gratulatio, printed at Cambridge, 1660, 
in quarto. In 1662 he was presented by Dr. Gilbert 
Sheldon, Bishop of London, to the vicarage of Ashwell, in 
Hertfordshire,* to which he was admitted on the first of 
December that year. 

In the beginning of the year 1665 he had a design to 
publish a discourse concerning Moral Good and Evil, as 
appears from the following extracts of letters wmtten by 
him and by Dr. Henry More, Fellow of his college.+ 


Dr. Cudworth in a Letter to Dr. John Worthington, Jan. 1664-5. 


‘«‘ You know, I have had this designe concerning Good and Evil, or 
Natural Ethicks, a great while ; which I begun above a year agoe 
(when I made the first sermon in the chapel about the argument), to 
study over anew, and dispatch a discourse about it. No man had so 
frequently exhorted me to it, and so earnestly, as this friend. But 
about three months since unexpectedly he told me on a suddain he had 
begun a discourse on the same argument. The next day in writing I 
imparted my mind more fully and plainly to him. Whereupon he 
came to me, and told me he would speak with me about it after a day 
or two. So he did; and then excused the business ; that he could 
not tell whether I would dispatch and finish it or no, because I had 


* Newcourt, Repertorium, vol. ii p. 462. 
¢ Communicated by my very learned friend, Mr. John Ward, F.R.S. and Professor 
of Rhetoric in Gresham College. 
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been so long about it ; that Mr. Fullwood and Mr. Jenks had solli- 
cited him to do this; and that you were very glad that be weuld 
undertake it. But now he understood I was resolved to go through 
with it, he was very glad of it ; that he would desist, and throw his 
into a corner. All this I impart to you privately, because a common 
friend, I have not spoken to any body else but Mr. Standish, and 
something to Mr. Jenks and Fullwood.” 


Dr. H. More in a Letter to Dr. Worthington, Jan. 24, 1664-5. 


«© I understand by Mr. Standish's letter, that he unawares 
to the master* of my Enchiridion Ethicum, he shewed again his 
disgust, &c.; that if I persisted in the resolution of publishing my 
book he would desist in his, though he had most of it then ready to 
send up to be licensed that week. I pray you spur him up to set hia to 
the press. For my part, it is well known I have no designe at all but 
to serve the publick ; and that I entered upon the task extreamly 

inst my own will, and yet I have finished it all but a chapter. 
Whether, or when, I shall publish it, I shall have leisure enough to 
consider.” 


Dr. More in a Letter to Dr. Worthington, Feb. 7, 1664-5. 


«Some few friends at Cambridge were exceedingly earnest with 
me to write a short ethicks, alledging no small reason for it. I did not 
only heartily reject them more than once, but with great zeal, if not 
rudeness, alledging several things, which were too long to write, 
indeed in a manner villifying the project, preferring experience of life 
before all such fine systems; alledging also, that Dr. Cudworth had 
a design for the greatest curiosity of that subject. But nothing would 
content them but my setting upon the work; that it was uncertain, 
when Dr. Cudworth’s would come out ; and besides, mine being a 
small treatise, running through the whole body of ethicks, they would 
interfere one with another. For my part, till I had by chance told 
Dr. Cudworth of my purpose (which I did simply, thinking nothing), 
and how many chapters I had finished, I knew nothing either of the 
time, or the scope of his writing, or if he intended a general ethicks. 
But the effect of those friends’ earnestness (to tell you plainly how the 
case stood) was this: A day or two after their last importunity, I 
waking in the morning, and some of their weightiest allegations 
recurring to my mind; and also remembring, with what an excessive 
earnestness one of them sollicited me to this work (in which I thought 
there might be something more than ordinary, and that he was actuated 
in this business I knew not how), I began seriously to think with myself 
of the matter ; and at last was so conscientiously illaqueated therein, 
that I could not absolutely free myself therefrom to this very day. 
Nor was this only an act of mere conscience, but of present self-denial. 
For it did very vehemently cross other great and innocent pleasures 
that I promised myself in a certain order of my studies, which I had 


® Dr, Cudworth, 
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newly to myself at that very time. But when I was once 
siguged proceeded not without some pleasure.” 


Dr. More, in a Letter to Dr. Worthington, May 10, 1665. 


‘‘I] thank you for your freedom both to him and to me. It never 
came into my mind to print this Enchiridion, till his book was ont, 
unless he would have professed his like of the project. I have new 
transcribed it all. Mr. Jenks and Mr. Fullwood are exceeding 
earnest to see it, and would transcribe it for their present satisfaction. 
But if they shonld do so, and it be known, it would, it may be, 

Dr. Cudworth, whom I am very loth any way to grieve. But 
if yourself have a mind to see it, and could get a fair and true copy 
transcribed of it, I would willingly pay the transcriber, and the copy 
should be yours ; for I am loth, that what I have writ on so edifying 
a subject, should be lost.” 


Irreligion began now to lift up its head ; but the pro- 
gress of it was opposed by no person with greater force and 
learning than by our author. - For this purpose in 1678, he 
published at London, in folio, his “ True Intellectual Sys- 
tem of the Universe:” the first part, wherein all the 
reason and philosophy of atheism is confuted, and its im- 
possibility demonstrated.” The Imprimatur by Dr. Samuel 
Parker, Chaplain to Archbishop Sheldon, is dated May 29, 
1671, seven years before the publication of this work ; 
which met with great opposition from some of the courtiers 
of king Charles II., who endeavoured to destroy the reputa- 
tion of it, when it was first published.* Nor has it es- 
caped the censures of writers of different parties since that 
time. 

The first piece which appeared against it, was from a 
Roman Catholic, in A Letter to Mr. R. Cudworth, D.D., 
printed at the end of a tract, entitled: Anti-Haman, or an 
Answer to Mr. G. Burnet’s Mystery of Iniquity unvailed : 
wherein is showed the Conformity of the Doctrine, Worship, 
and Practice of the Roman Catholic Church with those of 
the purest times; the Idolatry of the Pagans is truly 
stated, and the Imputation of Pagan Idolatry clearly con- 
futed ; and the Reasons are given why Catholics avoid the 
the Communion of the Protestant Church. To which is 
annexed a Letter to R. Cudworth, D.D. by W. E., Student 


* Vide Joannis Clerici Vitam, ad ann. 171]. p. 129. Edit. Amstelod. 1711. in 
octavo. 
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in Divinity. With leave of Superiors; 1679, in octavo. 
This writer attacks Dr Cudworth’s assertion, that though 
very few of the ancient philosophers thought God to be 
corporeal, as Epicurus, Strato, &c., yet that the greatest 
part of them believed him to be a pure Spirit, and adored 
the only true God under the names of Jupiter, Minerva, 
Osiris, and Venus. In opposition to which his antagonist 
maintains,* “that although all Pagans (nay, all men) had 
naturally a knowledge of the true- God, yet those they 
adored were men:” in support of which he urges four 
proofs taken, 1. From the diversity of their Sexes; 2. 
From their Generation; 3. From their Death; 4. From 
their Rites. He likewise attempts to confute what Dr. 
Cudworth has strenuously defended throughout his book, 
_ that the unity of God was a prime article of the Pagan 
creed. 

But let us now see in how severe a manner he was 
treated even by a Protestant divine, Mr. John Turner, in 
his Discourse of the Messiah.+ He tells us{ “we must 
conclude Dr. Cudworth to be himself a Tritheistic, a sect 
for which I believe he may have a kindness, because he loves 
hard words ; or something else without either stick or trick, 
which I will not name, because his book pretends to be 
written against it.” And again,§ that the most that charity 
itself can allow the Doctor, if it were to step forth and 
speak his most favourable character to the world, is, that he . 
is an Arian, a Socinian, or a Deist.” 

Mr. Dryden likewise tells us,|| that our author “has 
raised such strong objections against the being of a God 
and Providence, that many think he has not answered them.” 
And the late Earl of Shaftesbury, in his Moralists, a 
Rhapsody,{ has the following passage: “You know the 
common fate of those who dare to appear fair authors. 
What was that pious and learned man’s case, who wrote 
the Intellectual System of the Universe? I confess it. was 
pleasant enough to consider, that though the whole world 
were no less satisfied with his capacity and learning, than 


* P. 335. &e, : + See p. 16. 17. 19. 162. edit. London, 1685. in 8vo. 
t P. 17. § P.19. 
| Dedication of his Translation of Virgil's Aineid, vol. 2. p. 378. edit. London, 


1730, in octavo. 
“| Part 2. sect. 3. Characteristics, vol. 2. p. 262. edit. London, 1737. in octavo. 
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with his sincerity in the cause of the Deity, yet was he 
accused of giving the upper hand to the Atheists, for 
having only stated their reasons and those of their adver- 
saries fairly together.” | 

Such was the treatment which our great author received 
for his immortal volume ; wherein, as Mr. Warburton says,* 
“with a boldness uncommon indeed, but very becoming a 
man conscious of his own integrity, and of the truth and 
evidence of his cause, he launched out into the immensity 
of the Intellectual System ; and at his first essay penetrated 
the very darkest recesses of antiquity, to strip Atheism of 
all its disguises, and drag up the lurking monster to con- 
viction. Where, though few readers could follow him, yet 
the very slowest were able to unravel his secret purpose—to 
tell the world—that he was an Atheist in his heart, and 
an Arian in his book. However, thus ran the popular 
clamour against this excellent person. Would the reader 
know the consequence? Why, the zealots inflamed the 
bigots : 


’T was the time’s plague, when madmen led the blind: 


The silly calumny was believed ; the much injured author 
grew disgusted ; his ardour slackened ; and the rest and far 
greatest part of the defence never appeared.” 

The same gentleman, likewise, in his letter to me above 
cited, observes, that among the other excellencics of this 
work, “all his translations from the Greek writers are won- 
derfully exact, and a vast judgment and penctration shown 
in explaining their sense.” 

In 1706 there was published at London, in two volumes 
in quarto, an abridgment of the Intellectual System under 
this title: A Confutation of the Reason and Philosophy of 
Atheism : being in a great measure either an Abridgment, 
or an Improvement, of what Dr. Cudworth offered to that 
purpose in his True Intellectual System of the Universe. 
Together with an Introduction, in which, among accounts 
of other matters relating to this Treatise, there is an 
impartial examination of what that learned Person advanced 
touching the Christian doctrine of a Trinity in Unity, and 


® Preface to the second volume of his Divine Legation of Moses, p. 10. a 
VOL. I. 
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the Resurrection of the Body. By Thomas Wise, B.D., 
Fellow of Exeter College, in Oxford, and Chaplain to his 
Grace the Duke of Ormond. 

In the Introduction, Mr. Wise styles Dr. Cudworth’s 
book “the vastest magazine of reasoning and learning that 
ever singly appeared against Atheism ;” and then examines 
his notions concerning the Trinity and the resurrection of 
the body. With regard to the former, he observes that Dr. 
Cudworth having laid down a general proposition, that the 
Heathens universally held but one unmade independent 
God, comes to show, that the Piatonists in particular main- 
tained an unity of the Godhead in their three divine 
hypostases, viz., monad or good, mind, and soul, notwith- 
standing that they owned these three hypostases to be 
numerically distinct, or to have distinct singular essences of 
their own. To vindicate the Platonists in this point, he 
tells us, that “the ancient orthodox Fathers of the Christian 
church were generally of no other persuasion than this, that 
that essence or substance of the Godhead which all the 
three persons or hypostases agree in, as each of them is 
God, was not one singular or individual, but only one 
common or universal essence or substance.” 

“This,” says Mr. Wise, “and other assertions of the like 
nature in Dr. Cudworth’s Intellectual System, have made so 
much noise in the world, that there has hardly been a 
pamphlet or book written for some years about the blessed 
Trinity, especially in England, and in the heterodox way, 
‘which does not bring in Dr. Cudworth upon the stage, and 
vouch his name and quotations for its purpose. While on 
the other hand, the truly orthodox, (though often through a 
misunderstanding of his sense) do aim at his doctrine as a 
mark of their invectives ; and others, who call themselves 
also by that name, entertaining no little veneration for the 
very words used by the ancient Fathers, especially when 
repeated and revived by so learned a person as Dr. Cud- 
worth, and resolving whatever should come of it, to stand 
by them, have unhappily fallen into a kind of Tritheism.” 
Mr. Wise therefore endeavours, as much as possible, to clear 
up and justify our author's doctrine. However, Mr. Robert 
Nelson, in his Life of Bishop Bull,* declares, that Dr, 


* Sect. 6]. p. $39, 340. edit. London, 1714. in octavo, 
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Oudworth’s notion with regard to the Trinity was the same 
with Dr. Samuel Clarke’s, and represents it in the following 
terms: ‘“ That the three Persons of the Trinity are three 
distinct spiritual substances, but that the Father alone is 
truly and properly God ; that he alone in the proper sense 
is supreme ; that absolute supreme honour is due to him 
only ; and that he, absolutely speaking, is the only God of 
the universe, the Son and Spirit being God but only by the 
Father’s concurrence with them, and their subordination and 
subjection to him.” But to return to Mr. Wise; he next 
considers our author’s opinion about the Resurrection, who, 
as appears from several passages of his Intellectual System, 
thought, that the resurrection body will not consist of the 
same substance with that which was buried; and that it 
will not be a body of flesh, but an ethereal one ; and that 
the present body is only a seed of the resurrection. How- 
ever, Mr. Wise shows from other passages in his works, that 
he has as plainly asserted the resurrection of the same 
numerical body, as in some places he has denied it. 

In the year 1703, &c., Monsieur Le Clerc gave large ex- 
tracts of the “Intellectual System” in his “ Bibliotheque 
Choisie,” tom. 1. ii. iii. v. vil. vill. ix. which engaged him in 
a dispute with Monsieur Bayle, concerning Dr. Cudworth’s 
notion of plastic natures. Monsieur Bayle, in his “Con- 
tinuation des Pensées diverses sur les Cometes,* had ob- 
served, that “the Atheists are very much perplexed, how to 
account for the formation of animals, which they ascribed 
to a cause, which was not conscious of what it did, and yet 
followed a regular plan, without knowing according to what 
laws it went to work. But Dr. Cudworth’s plastic nature, 
and Dr. Grew’s vital principle+ are exactly in the same 
case ; and thus they take away the whole strength of this 
objection against the Atheists. Four if God could commu- 
nicate such a plastic power, it follows, that it is not incon- 
sistent with the nature of things that there he such agents. 
They may therefore exist of themselves, will the adversary 
say ; whence it would also follow, that the regularity which 
we observe in the universe may be the effect of a blind 
cause, which was not conscious of what it did.” Mr. Bayle 


* Tom. i, sect. 21. 
+ See Dr. Nehemiah Grew’s Cosmologia Sacra, ptinted at London, ah in folio. 
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however owned, that Dr. Cudworth and Dr. Grew were not 


aware of the consequence, which according to him, followed - 


from their system. Monsieur Le Clerc returned an: answer 
in the fifth volume of his “ Bibliotheque Choisie ;”* - wherem 
he observed, that the plastic or vital natures, which those 
two writers admit, cannot in the least favour the Atheists; 
because these natures are only instruments in the hand of 
God, and have no power nor efficacy but what they receive 
from him who rules and directs all their actions. That 
they are only instrumental causes produced and employed 
by the chief and first Cause; and that it cannot be said, 
that a palace has been built up without art, because not 
only hammers, rules, saws, &c., but even the arms of men, 
which made use of these intruments, are destitute of know- 
ledge. It is sufficient, that the mind of the builder directed 
all these things, and employed them in the execution of his 
design. It is therefore plain, that the Atheists, who deny 
the being of an intelligent cause, cannot retort the argument 
of Dr. Cudworth and Dr. Grew upon them. Monsieur 
Bayle, in his answer,+ endeavoured to show, that if these 
writers had considered the plastic natures only as instru- 
ments in the hand of God, this system would have been 
exposed to all the difficulties to which the Cartesian hypo- 
thesis is liable, and which they intend to avoid. That 
therefore we must suppose their opinion to have been, that 
these natures are active principles, which do not want to be 
continually set on and directed ; but that it is sufficient, if 
God does but put them in a proper situation, and superin- 
tend their actions, to set them right, if it be necessary. 
This being the case, Monsieur Bayle pretends, that the 
argument may be retorted against those writers. For, says 
he, since when the order and regularity of this world are 
alleged as a proof of the being of a God, it is supposed, that 
a being cannot produce a regular work without having an 
idea of it; yet, according to Dr. Cudworth, the plastic 
natures which produce plants and animals have not the 
least idea of what they do. If it be answered, that they 
have been created with that faculty by a Being who knows 
all, and whose ideas they only put in execution ; the Stra- 


* Page 283. &c. 
+ Hist. des Ouvrages des Scavans, Aofit 1704, art. 7. p. 880. &c. 
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tonician will reply, that if they do it only as efficient 
causes, this is as incomprehensible as that which is objected 
to him ; since it is as difficult for any being to perform a 
scheme which it does not understand, but which another 
understands, as it is to perform a scheme which no being at 
all has any notion of. Since you acknowledge, will the 
Stratonician say, that God could endow some creatures with 
a power of producing excellent works, though without any 
knowledge, you most also confess, that there is no necessary 
connexion between the power of producing excellent works, 
and the idea and knowledge of their essence and of the 
manner of producing them : consequently you ought not to 
assert, that these things cannot subsist separately in nature, 
and that nature cannot have of itself what, according to 
you, the plastic beings received from God. In short, Mon- 
sieur Bayle asked, whether these writers maintained that 
the plastic and vital natures are only passive instruments in 
the hand of God, as Monsieur Le Clerc seemed to suppose 
by his comparison of an architect. Monsieur Le Clerc 
answered,* that, according to Dr. Cudworth, the plastic 
natures were not passive instruments; but that they are 
under God's direction, who conducts them, though we can- 
not explain after what manner. Nor can the Atheists, 
added he, retort the argument, because God is the author of 
the regularity and order with which the plastic natures act; 
whereas, according to the Atheists, matter moves of itself, 
without any cause to direct it, and to give it a power of 
moving regularly. This dispute was carried on still further, 
with some warmth, and a great many repetitions on both 
sides. But what has been said is sufficient to give the 
reader a notion of this controversy, for the progress of which 
he may consult the following books: “Histoire des Ouvrages 
des Scavans,” Decemb. 1704. art. 12. “ Bibliotheque 
Choisie,” tom. vil. art. 7. “ Répons. aux Questions d’un Pro- 
vincial,” tom. 1). chap. 179. “ Bibliotheque Choisie,” tom. 
ix. art. 10. “Réponse pour Mr. Bayle 4 Mr. Le Clerc,” p. 
31. annexed to the fourth volume of the “Répons. aux 
Quest. d’un Provincial.” Upon the whole, Mr. Warburton, 
in his letter to me above cited, is of opmion, that our 
author’s “ ‘Plastic Life of Nature’ is fully overthrown by 
® Biblioth. Choisie, tom. vi. art. 7. p. 422, 
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Monsieur Bayle, whose superiority in that dispute with 
Monsieur Le Clere is clear and indisputable.” 

Monsieur Le Clerc* expressed his wishes, that some man 
of learning would translate the “ Intellectual System” into 
Latin ; but this design, though resolved upon and attempted 
by several persons in Germany,+ was never executed till 
the year 1733, when Dr. Mosheim published his translation 
of it under the following title : “ Radulphi Cudworth Theo- 
logize Doctoris, et in Academia Cantabrigiensi Professoris, 
Systema Intellectuale hujus Universi, seu de veris Nature 
Rerum originibus Commentarii ; quibus omnis corum Phi- 
losophia, qui Deum esse negant, funditus evertitur. Acce- 
dunt reliqua ejus Opuscula. Joannes Laurentius Mo- 
shemius, Theologiz Doctor, serenissimi Ducis Brunsvicensis 
a Consiliis Rerum sanctiorun, Abbas Coenobiorum Vallis 8. 
Marie et Lapidis S. Michaelis, omnia ex Anglico Latiné 
vertit, recensuit, variis Ohservationibus et Dissertationibus 
illustravit, et auxit.” Jenw, 2 volumes in folio. Dr: Mo- 
sheim, in his preface, represents the difficulties of translating 
this work to be very great ; and observes some mistakes, 
which Monsieur Le Clere has committed with regard to the 
sense of our author in his extracts in the “ Bibliotheque 
Choisie.” Monsieur Bourdelin, a member of the French 
Academy of Inscriptions and Belles Lettres, had begun a 
translation of the “Intellectual System” into French. but 
was prevented from completing it by his death, which hap- 
pened in May, 1717. 

But to return to our author. In 1678 he was installed 
Prebendary of Gloucester.§ He died at Cambridge, June 
26, 1688, and was interred in the Chapel of Christ’s Col- 
lege, with the following inscription on his monument : 

“ Here lyeth the body of Dr. Ralph Cudworth, late Mas- 
ter of Christ's College, about thirty years Hebrew Professor, 
and Prebendary of Gloucester. Ife died the 26th of June, 
1688, in the seventy-first year of his age.” 

He was a man -of very extensive learning, excellently 
skilled in the learned languages and antiquity, a good ma- 


® Biblioth. Choisie, tom. i. p. 65. + See Dr. Mosheim’s preface. 

+ See his Eloge in Hist. de l’Academie des Inscriptions et Belles Lettres, tom. ii. 
p. 562. edit. Amsterdam. 

¢ Survey of the Cathedrals of York, &c., by Browne Willis, Eeq., p. 743. edit. 
London, 1727. in quarto, 
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hematician, a subtile philosopher, and a profound metaphy- 
iclan. He embraced the mechanical or corpuscular philo- 
ophy ; but with regard to the Deity, intelligences, genii, 
deas, and in short the principles of human knowledge, he 
‘ollowed Plato, and even the latter Platonists.** A great 
number of writers commend his piety and modesty; and 
Bishop Burnet} having observed “that Dr. Henry More 
studied to consider religion as a seed of a Deiform nature, 
and in order to this, set young students much on reading 
the ancient philosophers, chiefly Plato, Tully, and Plotin, 
and on considering the Christian religion as a doctrine sent 
from God both to elevate and sweeten human nature,” tells 
us, “ that Dr. Cudworth carried this on with a great strength 
of genius, and a vast compass of learning ;” and that “he 
was a man of great conduct and prudence ; upon which his 
enemies did very falsely accuse him of craft and dissimula- 
tion.” The late Earl of Shaftesbury{ styles him “an excel- 
lent and learned divine, of highest authority at home and 
fame abroad.” 

Besides his sermon on 1 John ii. 3, 4, above-mentioned, 
he published likewise another on 1 Cor. xv. 57, the third 
edition of both which was printed at London, 1676, in 
folio. | 

He left several posthumous works, most of which seem to 
be a continuation of his “Intellectual System,” of which he 
had given the world only the first part. One of these was 
published by Dr. Edward Chandler, Bishop of Durham, at 
London, in 1731, under this title : “ A Treatise concerning 
eternal and immutable Morality.” In the preface§ to which, 
the bishop observes, that in this book our author “ proves 
the falseness of the consequences with respect to natural 
justice and morality in God, which are deducible from the 
principles of those that maintain the second sort of fate, de- 
nominated by him theologic. And thus it may be reckoned 
to be a sequel in part of his first book against Material 
Fate. Had it come abroad as early as it was written, it 
had served for a proper antidote to the poison in some 
of Mr. Hobbes’ and other writings, who revived in that 
age the exploded opinions of Protagoras and other ancient 

* Mosheim, ubi supra. + History of his Own Time, vol. i, p. 187. 

+ Characteristics, vol. iii, chap. 2. p. 64. (§ P.9. 10. 11. 
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Greeks, and took away the essential and eternal diseri- 
minations of moral good and evil, of just and unjust, and 
made them all arbitrary productions of divine or human 
will. Against the ancient and modern patrons of this doc- 
trine, no one hath writ better than Dr. Cudworth. His 
book is indeed a demonstration of the truth of the contrary 
opinion, and is drawn up with that beauty, clearness, and 
strength, as must delight as well as convince the reader, if 
I may judge of the affection of others from the effect it had 
on me. It will certainly give a just idea of the writer's 
good sense, as well as vast learning. We are not certain 
that this treatise is quoted so perfect as the author designed 
it; but it appears from the manuscript, that he transcribed 
the best part of it with his own hand, as if it was speedily 
to have been sent to the press.” 

The titles and subjects of the rest of our author’s manu- 
scripts are as follow : 


A Discourse of Moral Good and Evil in several folios, 
containing near 1000 pages. 


Heads of the Chapters of one of those Books. 


Chap. 1. The Opinions of the ancient Adversaries of natural 
Justice explained, p. 1. 

2. Objections against Morality, p. 11. 

3. Answers to the first objection, p. 29. 

4. Answer to the second and third objections, p. 45. 

5. Inconsistencies with a Commonwealth, p. 49. 

6. Justice made by God’s arbitrary Command, p. 79. 

7. The sixth and seventh objections answered, p. 112. 

8. Pleasure; wherein the ancient Hedonic Philosophy is explaincd, 
and it is largely debated, whether pleasure is the summum bonum, 

. 117. 

9. Answer to the ninth objection, p. 175. 

10. Notion of Morality settled, p. 198. 

11. Happiness; and the Philosophy of Epicurus concerning it ex- 
amined and refuted, p. 253. 

12. True Happiness in divine Life, p. 296. 

13. Result of the former Discourse ; incorporeal substance Deity, 


. 303. 
14, Controversy of Liberty stated. A new philosophical hypo- 
thesis, p. 336. 
16. Objections against Liberty. Td dyadiv pasmiusvo. 
16. Argument from the phenomenon of Incontinency, p. 382. 
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Heads of another Book of Morality, wherein Hobbes’s 


philosophy is explained. 


Prolegomena ; to show, that if nothing is naturally just or unjust, 
nothing can be made so. Chap.2. Not by Laws. 3. Not by Laws of 
Nature. 4. Not by Covenants. 5. To explain his Doctrine, gene. 
rally and particularly. 6. State of Nature. 7. Laws of Nature. 
8. Common Representative. 9. To discover his Equivocations. 
10. About Obligation. 11. According to him there can be no Ethic. 
12. Judgnient on his Politics, that no Politic can be built on these 
Principles. 


A Discourse of Liberty and Necessity, in which the 
grounds of the atheistic philosophy are confuted, and mo- 
rality vindicated and explained. This book contains 1000 
pages in folio. 


Heads of the Chapters of one of the Books, 


Chap. 1. The Necessity of all human Actions asserted by three 
sorts of Men, and in different ways: first, some Christian Theologers 
of the latter age; secondly, the old Zenonian Stoics ; thirdly, the 
Democritical Physiologers or atheistical Fatalists, p. 1. 

2. Christian Fatalists pleading, p. 37. 
| ‘The Stoical Fatalists pleading, p. 70. 
. Atheistical Fatalists pleading, p. 84. 
Answer to the Phenomena objected, p. 119. 
Of Motion and Sense, p. 167. 
. Of Intellection, p. 196. 
. Answer to Hobbes’s Reflections, p. 305. 
~ Morality, p. 317. 


Heads of the chapters of another book De libero Arbitrio. 


Chap. 1. Dreams. 2. Indifferences. 3. General Account. 4. Par- 
ticular or full Account. 5. Definition and particular Account. 6. An 
Imperfection not formally in God. 7. Arguments to prove such a 
thing. 8. That that, which rules all, is not drdyxn aarapairnros, but 
abr idaouds. 9. Answer to the objection, undiv dvairiy, 10. Con- 
tingencies. 11. Argument for Necessity, taken from the Nature 
of God. , 


Upon Daniel’s Prophecy of the LXX Weeks, wherein all 
the interpretations of the Jews are considered and confuted, 
with several of some learned Christians. In two volumes 
in folio. 

Of the Verity of the Christian Religion against the Jews. 
Dr. Cudworth mentions this in his MSS. but it is not yet 
found. 
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A Discourse of the Creation of the World, and Immor- 
tality of the soul, in 8vo. 

Hebrew Learning. a | 

An Explanation of Hobbes’s Notion of God, and of the 
Extension of Spirits. 


Our author had several sons, who probably died young, 
but he left one daughter, Damaris, who was second wife to 
Sir Francis Masham, of Oates, in the county of Essex, 
Bart.,* by whom she had a son, the late Francis Cudworth 
Masham, Esq.t one of the Masters of the High Court of 
Chancery, and Accountant-General of the said Court, and 
Foreign Apposer in the Court of Exchequer. This lady 
had a great frendship with Mr. Locke, who died at her 
house at Oates, where he had resided for several years 
before. She was distinguished for her uncommon. genius 
and learning ; and in the year 1696 published at London, 
in 12mo. without her name, A Discourse concerning the 
Love of Godt She introduces this tract with observing, 
that “ whatever reproaches have been made by the Ro- 
manists, on the one hand, of the want of books of devotion 
in the Church of England, or by the Dissenters, on. the 
other, of a dead and hifeless way of preaching, it may be 
affirmed, that there cannot any where be found so good a 
collection of discourses on moral subjects, as might be made 
of English sermons, and other treatises of that nature, 
written by the divines of our church. Which hooks are 
certainly in themselves of the greatest and most general use 
of any ; and do most conduce to that which is the chief 
aim of Christianity, a good life.” She then animadverts 
upon those who undervalue morality,§ and others, who strain 
the duties of it to an impracticable pitch, and pretend to 
ascend by it to something beyond or above it ;|| and after- 
wards proceeds to consider the conduct of those who build 
their practical and devotional discourses upon principles, 
which will not bear the test, but which oblige them to lay 


* He died at his seat at Oates, on Sunday the 3rd of March, 1702-3, inthe 77th . 
year of his age. 

+ He died May 17th, 1731. 

¢ It contains 126 pages, besides the preface. 

¢ Pages 2. 3, ] Pages 3—6. 
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lown such assertions of morality, as sober and well-dis 

Jhristians cannot understand to be practicable.* And 
nere she applies herself to the examination of Mr. John 
Norris’st scheme in his Practical Discourses and other 
treatises, wherein he maintains, that “ mankind are obliged 
strictly, as their duty, to love, with desire, nothing but God 
only, every degree of desire of any creature whatsoever 
being sinful :” which assertion Mr. Norris defends upon this 
ground, that God, not the creature, is the immediate efficient 
cause of our sensations ; for whatsoever gives us pleasure, 
has a right to our love : but God only gives us pleasure ; 
therefore he only has a mght to our love. This hypothesis 
is considered with great accuracy and ingenuity by Lady 
Masham, and the bad consequences of it represented in a 
strong light. Her Discourse was translated into French by 
Mr. Peter Coste, and printed at Amsterdam in 1705. She 
lies buried in the cathedral church of Bath, where a monu- 
ment is erected to her memory with the following in- 
scription : : 


«* Near this place lies Dame Damaris Masnam, daughter of Ralph 
Cudworth, D.D., and second wife of Sir Francis Masham, of Oates, 
in the county of Essex, Bart., who to the softness and elegancy of her 
own sex, added several of the noblest accomplishments and qualities 
to the other. 

«© She possessed these advantages in a degree unusual to either, and 
tempered them with an exactness peculiar to herself. 

‘¢ Her learning, judgment, sagacity, and penetration, together with 
her candour and love of truth, were very observable to all that con- 
versed with her, or were acquainted with those small treatises she pub- 
lished in her lifetime, though she industriously concealed her name. 

‘¢ Being mother of an only son, she applied all her natural and 
acquired endowments to the care of his education. 

«« She was a strict observer of all the virtues belonging to every 
station of her life; and only wanted opportunities to make these 
talents shine in the world, which were the admiration of her friends. 

‘¢ She was born on the 18th of January, 1658, and died on the 20th 
of April, 1708.” 


* Page 7. 
+ This Divine borrowed his hypothesis from father Mallebranche. 
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TO THE RIGHT HONOURABLE 


HENEAGE LORD FINCH, 


BARON OF DAVENTRY, LORD HIGR CHANCELLOR OF ENOLAND, AND ONK OF HIS MAJESTY'S 
MOST HONOURABLE PRIVY COUXCIL. 


My Lorp, 


The many favours I have formerly received from you, as 
they might justly challenge, whenever I had a fit oppor- 
tunity, a public and thankful acknowledgment ; so have 
they encouraged me at this time, to the presumption of this 
dedication to your lordship. Whom, as your perspicacious 
wit and solid judgment, together with your acquired learn- 
ing, render every way a most accomplished and desirable 
patron ; so did I persuade myself that your hearty affection 
to religion, and zeal for it, would make you not unwilling 
to take that into your protection which is written wholly 
in the defence thereof; so far forth, as its own defects 
or miscarriages should not render it uncapable of the 
same. Nor can I think it probable, that in an age of so 
much debauchery, scepticism, and infidelity, an undertaking 
of this kind should be judged by you useless or unseasonable. 
And now, having so fit an opportunity, I could most wil- 
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lingly expatiate in the large field of your Lordship’s praises ; 
both that I might do an act of justice to yourself, and 
provoke others to your imitation. But I am sensible, that 
as no eloquence less than that of your own could be fit for 
such a performance, so the nobleness and generosity of your 
spirit is such, that you take much more pleasure in doing 
praiseworthy things, than in hearing the repeated echoes of 
them. Wherefore, instead of pursuing encomiums, which 
would be the least pleasing to yourself, I shall offer up my 
prayers to Almighty God, for the continuation of your 
Lordship’s life and health; that so his Majesty may long 
have such a loyal subject and wise counsellor ; the Church 
of England such a worthy patron; the high Court of 
Chancery such an oracle of impartial justice ; and the whole 
nation such a pattern of virtue and piety. Which shall 
ever be the hearty desire of, 


My Lord, 
Your Lordship’s most humble, and 


Most affectionate servant, 
R. CUDWORTH. 
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TuoveH, I confess, I have seldom taken any great pleasure 
in reading other men’s apologies, yet must I at this time make 
some myself. First therefore, I acknowledge, that when I en- 

ed the press, I intended only a discourse concerning liberty 

and necessity, or to speak out more plainly, against the fatal 
necessity of all actions and events; which, upon whatsoever 
aan or principles maintained, will (as we conceive) serve the 
esign of Atheism, and undermine Christianity, and all religion, 
as taking away all guilt and blame, punishments and rewards, 
and plainly rendering a day of judgment ridiculous; and it is 
evident, that some have pursued it of late in order to that end. 
But afterwards we considered that this, which is indeed a con- 
troversy concerning the “ True Intellectual System of the Uni- 
verse,” does, in the full extent thereof, take in other things; the 
necessity of all actions and events being maintained by several 
persons upon very different grounds, according to that tripartite 
fatalism mentioned by us in the beginning of the first chapter. 
For first, the Democritic Fate is nothing but the material neces- 
sity of all things without a God, it supposing senseless matter, 
necessarily moved, to be the only original and principal of all 
things: which therefore is called by Epicurus, the physiological ; 
by us, the atheistic fate. Besides which, the Divine Fate is algo 
ir era some Theists supposing God both to decree and do 
things in us (evil as well as good), or by his immediate influ- 
ence to determinate all actions, and so make them alike necessary 
tous. From whence it follows, that his will is no way regulated 
or determined by any essential and immutable goodness and 
justice; or that he hath nothing of morality in his nature, he 
being only arbitrary will omnipotent. As also that all good and 
evil moral, to us ereatures, are mere thetical or positive things; 
vou, and not dtce, by “law” or “command” only, and not by 
nature. This therefore may be called the Divine Fate immoral 
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and vidlent. a ak there being other divine Fatalists, who 
acknowledge such a Deity as both suffers other things besides 
itself to act, and hath an essential goodness and justice in its 
nature, and consequently, that there are things just and unjust © 
to us naturally, and not by law and arbitrary constitution only ; 
and yet nevertheless take away from men all such liberty as 
might make them capable of praise and dispraise, rewards and 
punishments, and objects of distributive justice; they conceiving 
necessity to be intrinsical to the nature of every thing, in the 
actings of it, and nothing of contingency to be found any where: 
from whence it will follow, that nothing could ibly have 
been otherwise in the whole world then it is. And this may be 
called the Divine Fate moral (as the other immoral), and natural 
(as the other violent); it being a concatenation, or implexed 
series of causes, all in themselves necessary, depending upon a 
Deity moral (if we may so speak) that is, such as is essentially 
good, and naturally just, as the head thereof; the first contriver 
and orderer of all. Which kind of Divine Fate hath not only 
been formerly asserted by the Stoics, but also of late by divers 
modern writers. Wherefore of the three fatalisms, or false 
hypotheses of the universe, mentioned in the beginning of this 
book, one is absolute Atheism; another immoral Theism, or re- 
ligion without any natural justice and morality (all just and 
unjust, according to this hypothesis, being mere thetical or facti- 
tious things, made by arbitrary will and command only): the 
third and last such a Theism as acknowledges not only a God, 
or omnipotent understanding Being, but also natural justice and 
morality, founded in him, and derived from him; nevertheless 
no liberty from necessity any where, and therefore no distribu- 
tive or retributive justice in the world. Whereas these three 
things are (as we conceive) the fundamentals or essentials of 
true religion. First, that all things in the world do not float 
~ without a head and governor; but that there is a God, an omni- 
potent understanding Being, presiding over all. Secondly, that 
this God being essentially good and just, there is ¢boe: xaAdv 
cat S{xacov, ae In its own nature immutably and eternally 
just and unjust; and not by arbitrary will, law, and command 
~ only. And lastly, that there is something é¢’ yt, or, that .we 
are so far forth principles or masters of our own actions, as to be 
accountable to justice for them, or to make us guilty and blame- 
worthy for what we do amiss, and to deserve punishment accord- 
ingly. Which three fundamentals of religion are intimated by 
the author to the Hebrews in these words: ‘“ He that cometh to 
God must believe that he is, and that he is a rewarder of those 
who seek him out.” For to seek out God here is nothing else 
but to seek a participation of his image, or the recovery of that 
nature and life of his which we have been alienated from, And 
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these three things, namely, that all things do not float without a Y 
head and governor, but there is an omnipotent understandi 
Being presiding over all; that this God hath an essential good- 
hess and justice; and that the differences of good and evil “ 
moral, honest and dishonest, are not by mere will and law only, 
but by nature; and consequently, that the Deity cannot act, 
influence, and necessitate men to such things as are in their own 
nature evil; and lastly, that necessity is not intrinsical to the “” 
nature of every thing, but that men have such a liberty or 
Sab over their own actions as may render them accountable 
or the same, and blameworthy when they do amiss; and conse- 
quently, that there is a justice distributive of rewards and‘pun- 
ishments running through the world: I say, these three (which 
are the most important Sings that the mind of man can employ 
itself upon), taken all together, make up the wholeness and 
entireness of that which is here called by us “The True Intel- 
lectual System of the Universe,” in such a sense as Atheism 
may be called a false system thereof; the word “ Intellectual” 
being added to distinguish it from the other, vulgarly so called 
“ Syatems of the World” (that is, the visible aad corporeal 
world), the Ptolemaic, Tychonic, and Copernican; the two 
former of which are now commonly accounted false, the latter 
true. And thus our prospect being now enlarged into a three- 
‘fold fatalism, or x ev and false hypothesis Bop zig 
system, making all things necessary upon seve we 
ering 4 designed the confutation of them all, in three several 
books. The first, against Atheism (which is the Democritic 
fate), wherein all the reason and philosophy thereof is refelled, 
and the existence of a God demonstrated; and so that vAuh 
avayxn, or “ material necessity,” of all things, overthrown. The 
second, for such a God, as is not mere arbitrary will omnipotent, 
decreeing, doing, and necessitating all actions, evil as well as 
, but essentially moral, good, and just; and for a natural 
rimen honestorum et turpium, whereby another ground of 
the necessity of all human actions will be removed. And the 
third and last, against necessity intrinsical and essential to all 
action, and for such a liberty, or sui-potestas, in rational crea- 
tures, as may render them accountable, capable of rewards and 
punishments, and so objects of distributive or retributive justice ; 
by which the now only remaining ground of the fatal necessity 
of all actions and events, will be taken away. And all these 
three under that one general title of “The True Intellectual 
System of the Universe ;” each book having, besides, its own 
icular title: as, against Atheism ; for natural Justice and 
rality, founded in the Deity; for Liberty from Necessity, 
and a distributive Justice of Rewards and Punishments in the 
world, And this we conceive may fully satisfy, oman our 
. S 
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general title, all those who are not extremely critical or captious, 
at least as many of them as ever heard of the astronomical 
systems of the world; so that they will not think us hereby 
obliged to treat of the hierarchy of angels, and of all the several 
species of animals, vegetables, and minerals, &c. that is, to write 
de omni ente of whatsoever is contained within the complexion 
of the universe. Though the whole scale of entity is here also 
taken notice of; and the general ranks of substantial beings 
below the Deity (or Trinity of Divine hypostases) considered; 
which yet, according to our philosophy, are but two; souls of 
several degrees (angels themselves being included within that 
number) and body or matter; as also the immortality of those 
souls proved. Which notwithstanding is suggested by us only 
to satisfy some men’s curiosity. Nevertheless, we confess that 
this general title might well have been spared by us, and 
this volume have been presented to the reader’s view, not 
as a part or piece, but a whole complete and entire thing b 

itself, had it not been for two reasons; first, our beginning wi 

those three fatalisms, or false hypotheses of the “ Intellectual 
System,” and promising a confutation of them all then, when we 
thought to have brought them within the compass of one volume; 
and secondly, every other page, throughout this whole volume, 
accordingly bearing the inscription of book the first upon the head 
thereof. This is therefore that which in the first place we here 
apologize for, our publishing one part or book alone by itself, we 
being surprised in the length thereof; whereas we had otherwise 
intended two more along with it. Notwithstanding which, there 
is no reason why this volume should be therefore thought im- 
perfect and incomplete, because it hath not all the three things 
at first designed by us; it containing all that belongeth to its 
own particular title and subject, and being in that respect no 
piece, but a whole. ‘This indeed must needs beget an expecta- 
tion of the two following treatises (especially in such as shall 
have received any satisfaction from this first), concerning those 
two other fatalisms, or false hypotheses mentioned; to make up 
our whole Intellectual System complete: the one to prove that 
God is not mere arbitrary Will omnipotent (without any essen- 
tial goodness and justice), decreeing and doing all things in the 
world, as well evil as good; and thereby making them alike 
necessary to us; from whence it would follow, that all good and 
evil moral are mere thetical, positive, and arbitrary things, that 
is, not nature, but will: which is the defence of natural, eternal, 
and immutable justice, or morality. The other, that necessity 
is not intrinsical to the nature of every thing, God and all crea- 
tures, or essential to all action; but, that there is something ég’ 
nmiv, or, that we have some liberty, or power over our own 
actions: which is the defence of a distributive or retributive 
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istice, dispensing rewards and punishments throughout the 
thole world. Wherefore we think fit here to advertise the 
eader concerning these, that though they were, and still are, 
eally intended by us; yet the complete finishing and publica- 
ion of them will notwithstanding depend upon many contin- 
rencies ; not only of our life and health, the latter of which, as 
vell as the former, is to us very uncertain; but also of our 
eisure, or vacancy from other necessary employments. 

In the next place, we must apologise also for the fourth 
shapter ; inasmuch as, though, in regard of its length, it might 
rather be called a book than a chapter, yet it doth not answer 
all the contents prefixed to it. Here therefore must we again 
sonfess ourselves surprised ; who, when we wrote those contents, 
did not suspect in the least but that we should have satisfied 
them all within a lesser compass. And our design then was; 
besides answering the objection against the naturality of the 
idea of God, from the Pagan polytheism (we having then so fit 
an occasion), to give such a further account of the idolatry and 
religion of the Gentiles as might prepare our way for a defence 
of Christianity to be suhjoined in the close; it being not only 
agreeable to the sense of ancient doctors, but also expressly 
declared in the scripture, that one design of Christianity was to 
abolish and extirpate the Pagan polythcism and idolatry. And 
our reasons for this intended defence of Christianity were: first, 
because we had observed that some professed opposers of athe- 
ism had either incurred a suspicion, or at least suffered under 
the imputation, of being mere Theists, or natural religionists 
only, and no hearty believers of Christianity, or friends to 
revealed religion. fiom which either suspicion or imputation 
therefore we thought it justice to free ourselves, we having so 
unshaken a belief and firm assurance of the truth of the whole 
Christian doctrine. But, secondly and principally, Because we 
had further observed it to have been the method of our modern 
Atheists to make their first assault against Christianity, as 
thinking that to be the most vulnerable, and that it would be 
an easy step for them, from thence, to demolish all religion and 
theism. However, since the satisfying the former part of those 
contents had already taken up so much room, that the pursuit of 
the remainder would have quite excluded our principally in- 
tended confutation of all the atheistic grounds; the foredens 
tioned objection being now sufficiently answered, there was a 
necessity that we should there break off, and leave the further 
account of the Pagan Idolatry’and Religion, together with our 
Defence of Christianity, to some more convenient opportunity. 

And now we shall exhibit to the reader's view a brief and 
general synopsis of the whole following work, together with 
some particular reflections upon several parts thereof, either for 
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his better information concerning them, or for their vindication; 
some of which therefore will be of greater use, after the book 
has been read, than before. The first chapter is an account of 
the atomic physiology, as made the foundation of the demoeritio 
fate. Where the reader is to understand that this democritic 
fate, which is one of the three false hypotheses of the Intellec- 
tual System there mentioned, is the very self-same thing with 
the atomic atheism, the only form of atheism that hath sare 
appeared upon the stage as an entire philosophic system, or 
indeed been much taken notice of in the world for these two 
thousand years past. For, though it be true that Epicurus 
(who was also an atomic Atheist, as is afterwards declared, 
having, in all probability, therefore a mind to innovate some- 
thing, that he might not seem to have borrowed all from 
Democritus) did by violence introduce liberty of will into his 
hypothesis; for the eolving whereof he ridiculously devised that 
his third motion of atoms, called by Lucretius 


Kxiguum elinamen priacipiorum : 


yet was this, as Cicero* long since observed, a mogt heteroge- 
peoug patch or assumentum of his, and altogether as contra- 
dictious to the tenor of his own principles as it wag to the 
dactrine of Democritus himself. There can be nothing more 
absurd than for an Atheist to assert liberty of will; but it is 
most of all absurd for an atomic one. And therefore our modern 
Atheists do here plainly disclaim Epicurus (though otherwise s0 
much admired by them), and declare open war against this 
liberty of will; they apprehending that it would unavoidably 
stitroducs incorporeal substance; as also well knowing that 
necessity, on the contrary, effectually overthrows all religion, it 
taking away guilt and blame, punishments and rewards; to 
which might be added also prayers and devotions. 

And as there was a necessity for us here to give some account 
of that ancient atomic physiology, with which atheism now 
became thus blended and complicated, so do we, in this first 
chapter, chiefly insist upon two things concerning it. First, 
that it was no invention of Democritus nor Leucippus, but of 
much greater antiquity; not only from that tradition trangmitted 
by Posidonius the Stoic, that it derived its original from one. 
Moschis a Phoenician, who lived before the Trojan wars (which 
plainly makes it to have been Mosaical), but also from Aristotle’s 
affirmation, that the greater part of the ancient philosophers 
entertained this hypothesis; and further because it is certain 
that divers of the Italics, and particularly Empedocles, before 
Democritus, physiologized atomically ; which is the reason he 


® De Nat. Deo-. |i*, 1. cap. 25. 
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was so much applauded by Lucretius. Besides which, it is 
more than a presumption that Anaxagoras’ Homeomery, or 
similar atomology, was but a degeneration from the true and 
genuine atomology of the ancient Italics, that was an anomco- 
mery, or doctrine of dissimilar and unqualified atoms. Where- 
fore all that is true concerning Democritus and Leucippus, is 
only this, that these men were indeed the first atheizers of this 
ancient atomic physiology, or the inventors and broachers of the 
atomic atheism. ich is Laértius’ true meaning (though it be 
not commonly understood) when he recordeth of them that the 
were the first who made unqualified atoms the principles of all 
things in the universe without exception; that is, not only of 
inanimate bodies (as the other ancient religious atomists, the 
Italics, before had done), but also of soul and mind. 

And whereas we conceive this atomic physiology, as to the 
essentials thereof, to be unquestionably true, viz., ‘that the only 
principles of bodies are iy ease figure, site, motion, and rest; 
and that the qualities and forms of inanimate bodies are really 
nothing but several combinations of these, causing several 
fancies in us (which excellent discovery therefore, so long ago 
made, is a notable instance of the wit and city of the 
ancients); so do we in the next place make it manifest that this 
atomic physiology rightly understood is so far from being either 
the mother or nurse of atheism, or any ways favourable there- 
unto (as is vulgarly supposed), that it 1s indeed the most directly 
opposite to it of any, and the greatest defence against the same. 
For, first, we have discovered that the principle upon which this 
atomology is founded, and from whence it sprung, was no other 
than this, nothing out of nothing, in the true sense thereof ; or, 
that nothing can be caused by nothing: from whence it was 
concluded, that in natural generations there was no new real 
entity produced which was not before: the eau consequence 
whereof was twofold; that the qualities and forms of inanimate 
bodies are no entities really distinct from the magnitude, figure, 
site, and motion of parts; and that souls are substances incor- 
poreal, not generated out of matter. Where we have showed 
that the Pythagoric doctrine of the pre-existence of souls, was 
founded upon the very same principles with the atomic phy- 
Biology. And it is from this very principle rightly understood 
that ourselves afterwards undertake to demonstrate the absolute 
impossibility of all atheism. Moreover, we have made it unde- 
niably evident that the intrinsic constitution of this atomic 
physiology also is such as that whosoever admits it, and rightly 
understands it, must needs acknowledge incorporeal substance ; 
which is the absolute overthrow of atheism. And from hence 
alone it is certain to us, without any testimonies from antiquity, 
that Democritus and Leucippus could not possibly be the first 
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inventors of this philosophy, they either not nghtly understand- 
- ing it, or else wilfully depraving the same; and the atomic 
atheism being really nothing else but a rape committed upon the 
atomic physiology. For which reason we do by no means here 
applaud Plato, nor Aristotle, in their rejecting this most ancient 
atomic physiology, and introducing again that unintelligible firet 
matter, and those exploded qualities and forms, mto philosophy. 
For though this were ageeeel done by Plato out of a diggust 
and prejudice against the atomic Atheists, which made him not 
so well consider nor understand that physiology; yet was he 
much disappointed of his expectation herein, thatatomology, which 
he exploded (rightly understood) being really the greatest bul- 
wark against atheism; and, on the contrary, those forms and 
qualities, which he espoused, the natural seed thereof, they, — 
besides their unintelligible darkness, bringing something out of 
nothing, in the impossible sense ; which we show to be the inlet 
of all atheism. And thus, in this first chapter, have we not only 
quite disarmed atheism of atomicism, or showed that the latter 
(rightly understood) affordeth no manner of shelter or protection 
to the former; but also made it manifest that it is the greatest 
bulwark and defence against the same.. Which is a thing after- 
wards further insisted on. 

As to the second chapter, we have no more to say, but only 
this: that here we took the liberty to reveal the arcane mysteries 
of atheism, and to discover all its pretended grounds of reason, 
that we could find any where suggested in writings, those only 
excepted that are peculiar to the Hylozoic form (which is directly 
contrary to the atomic); and that to their best advantage too; 
nevertheless to this end, that these being afterwards all baffled 
and confuted, theism might, by this means, obtain the greater 
and juster triumph over atheism. 

In the third chapter we thought it necessary, in order to a 
fuller confutation of atheism, to consider all the other forms 
thereof, besides the atomic. And here do we, first of all, make 
a discovery of a certain form of atheism, never before taken 
notice of by any modern writers, which we call the Hylozoic; 
which notwithstanding, though it were long since started by 
Strato, in way of opposition to the Democritic and Epicurean 
hypothesis, yet because it afterwards slept in perfect silence and 
oblivion, should have been here by us passed by silently, had we 
not had certain knowledge of its being of late awakened and 
revived by some, who were so sagacious as plainly to perceive 
that the atomic form could never do their business, nor prove 
defensible, and therefore would attempt to carry on this cause 
of athcism, in quite a different way, by the life and perception 
of matter; and also that this, in all probability, eoulda ere Jong - 
publicly appear upon the stage, though not barefaced, but under 
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isguise. Which atheistic hypothesis is partly confuted by us, 
1 the close of this chapter, and partly in the fifth. 

In the next place, it being certain that there had been other 
hilosophic Atheists in the world before those atomics, Epicurus 
nd Democritus, we declare out of Plato and Aristotle, what 
hat most atheistic hypothesis was; namely, the eduction of all 
hings, even life and understanding itself, aut of matter, in the 
vay of qualities, or as the passions and affections thereof, gene- 
‘able and corruptible. Which form of atheism is styled by us, 
10t only Hylopathian, but also Anaximandrian; however, we 
yrant some probability of that opinion, that Anaximander held 
wm Homeomery of qualified atoms, as Anaxagoras afterwards 
lid; the difference between them being only this, that the latter 
isserted an unmade mind, whereas the former generated all 
mind and understanding out of those qualified atoms, hot and 
sold, moist and dry, compounded together; because we judged 
this difference not to be a sufficient ground to multiply forms of 
atheism upon. And here do we give notice of that strange kind 
of religious atheism, or atheistic theogonism which asserted, not 
only other understanding beings, superior to men, called by 
them gods, but also, amongst those one supreme or Jupiter too ; 
nevertheless native, and generated at first out of Night and 
Chaos (that is, senseless matter), as also mortal and corruptible 
again into the same. 

Besides which, thcre is yet a fourth atheistic form taken 
notice of, out of the writings of the ancients (though perhaps 
junior to the rest, it seeming to be but the spi fae and dege- 
neration of Stoicism), which concluded the whole world, not to 
be an animal (as the pagan Theists then generally supposed), 
but only one huge plant or vegetable, having an artificial, plantal,: - 
and plastic nature, as its highest principle, orderly disposing the 
ahiole: without any mind or understanding. And here have we 
set down the agreement of all the atheistic forms (however dif- 
fering so much from one another), in this one general principle, 
VIZ. that all animality, conscious life and understanding, is gene- 
rated out of senseless matter, and corruptible again into it. 

Wherefore in the close of this third chapter, we insist largely 
upon an artificial, regular, and plastic nature, devoid of express 
knowledge and understanding, as subordinate to the Deity + 
chiefly in way of confutation of those Cosmo-plastic and Hylo- 
zoic atheisms. Though we had a further design herein also, for 
the defence of theism; forasmuch as without such a nature, 
either God must be supposed to do all things in the world imme- 
diately, and to form every gnat and fly, as it were, with his own 
hands; which seemeth not so becoming of him, and would 
render his providence, to human apprehensions, laborious and 
distractious ; or else the whole system of this corporeal universe 
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must result only from fortuitous mechanism, without the direc 
tion of any mind; which hypothesis once admitted, would un- 

uestionably, by degrees, supplant and undermine all theism. 
And now, from what we have declared, it may plainly appear, 
that this digression of ours concerning an artificial, regular, and 
plastic nature (subordinate to the Deity), is no wen, or excre- 
scency in the body of this book, but a natural and necessary 
member thereof. 

In the fourth chapter, after the idea of God fully declared 
(where we could not omit his essential goodness and justice, or, 
if we may 80 call it, the morality of the Deity, though that be s 
thing properly belonging to the second book, the confutation of 
the divine fate immoral) there is a large account given of the 
yagan polytheism; to satisfy a very considerable objection, that 
es in our way from thence, against the naturality of the ides 
of God, as including oneliness and singularity in it. For had 
that, upon inquiry, been found true, which is 0 commonly taken 
for granted, that the generality of the pagan nations had con- 
stantly scattered their devotions amongst a multitude of self- 
existent and independent deities, they acknowledging no sove- 
reign Numen; this would much have stumbled the naturality 
of the divine idea. But now it being, on the contrary, clearly 
proved, that the pagan theologers all along acknowledged oné 
sovereign and omnipotent Deity, from which all their other gods 
were generated or created; we have thereby not only removed 
the forementioned objection out of the way, but also evinced, 
that the generality of mankind have constantly had a certain 
prolepsis or anticipation in their minds, concerning the actual 
existence of a God, according to the true idea of him. And 
this was the rather done fully and carefully by us, because we 
had not met with it sufficiently performed before; A. Steuchus 
Eugubinus having laboured most in this subject, from whose 
profitable industry though we shall no way detract, yet who- 
soever will compare what he hath written, with ours, will find 
no just cause to think ours superfluous and unnecessary, much 
less a transcription out of his. In which, besides other things, 
there is no account at all given of the many pagan, poetical, and 
political gods, what they were ; which is so great a part of our 
performance, to prove them really to have been but the poly- 
onymy of one God. From whence it follows also, that the 
pagan religion, though sufficiently faulty, yet was not altogether 
so nonsensical as the Atheists would represent it, out of design, 
that they might from thence infer all religion to be nothing but 
a mere cheat and imposture; they worshipping only one supreme 
God, in the several manifestations of his goodness, power, and 
providence throughout the world, together with his inferior 
ministers. Nevertheless we cannot deny, that being once en- 
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aged in this subject, we thought ourselves the more concerned 
do the business thoroughly and effectually, because of that 
sontroversy lately agitated concerning idolatry (which cannot 
otherwise be decided, than by giving a true account of the 
pagan religion); and the so confident affirmations of some, that 
none could possibly be guilty of idolatry, in the Scripture sense, 
who believed one God the creator of the whole world; whereas 
it is moet certain, on the contrary, that the pagan polytheism 
and idolatry consisted not in worshipping many creators, or 
uncreateds, but in giving religious worship to creatures besides 
the Creator; they directing their devotion (as Athanasius® 
plainly affirmeth of them), évt ayevfry, wal roAXoi¢ yevnroic, to 
“ one uncreated only; but, besides him, to many created gods.” 
But as for the polemic management of this controversy, con- 
cerning idolatry, we leave it to other learned hands, that are 
already engaged in it. 7 

Moreover, we have, in this fourth chapter, largely insisted 
also upon the Trmity. The reason whereof was, because it 
came in our way, and our contents engaged us thereunto, in 
order to the giving a full account of the pagan theology; it 
being certain, that the Platonics and Pythagoreans at least, if 
not other Pagans also, had their trinity as well as Christians. 
And we could not well avoid the comparing of these two to- 
gether; upon which occasion we take notice of a double Pla- 
tonic trinity; the one spurious and adulterated, of some latter 
Platonists; the other true and genuine, of Plato himself, Par- 
menides, and the ancients. The former of which, though it be 
opposed by us to the Christian Trinity, and confuted, yet betwixt 
the latter and that do we find a wonderful correspondence, 
which is largely pursued in the Platonic Christian apology. 
Wherein, notwithstanding, nothing must be looked upon as dog- 
matically asserted by us, but only offered, and submitted to the 
judgment of the learned in these matters; we confining our- 
selves, in this mysterious point of the Holy Trinity, within the 
compass of those its three essentials declared: First, that it is 
not a Trinity of mere names and words, or of logical notions 
only ; but of persons or hypostases. Secondly, that none of 
those persons--or hypostases are creatures, but all uncreated. 
And lastly, that they are all three, truly and really one God. 
Nevertheless we acknowledge, that we did therefore the more 
copiously insist upon this argument, because of our then de- 
signed defence of Christianity ; we conceiving, that this paral- 
leliam, betwixt the ancient or genuine Platonic, and the Christian 
Trinity, might be of some use to satisfy those amongst us who 
boggle so much at the Trinity, and look upon it as the choke- 


* Oratione iv. contra Arvianos, tom. 1. opp. p. 469. 
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vy pear of Christianity ; when they shall find, that the freest wits 

» among the Pagans, and the best philosophers, who had nothing 
} of superstition to determine them that way, were so far from 
> being shy of such an hypothesis, ns that they were even fond 
thereof. And that the Pagans had indeed such a cabala amongst 
them (which some perhaps will yet hardly believe, rotwith- 
standing all that we have said), mizht be further convinced, from 
that memorable relation in Plutarch,* of Thespesius Solensis, 
who, after he had been looked upon as dead for three days, re- 
viving, affirmed, amongst other things, which he thought he saw 
or heard in the mean time in his ecstasy, this of three gods in 
the form of a triangle, pouring in streams into one another; 
Orpheus’ soul being said to have arrived so far; accordingly as 
from the testimonies of other Pagan writers we have proved, 
that a Trinity of divine hypostases was a part of the Orphic 
cabala. True indeed, our belief of the Holy Trinity is founded 
upon no pagan cabala, but only Scripture revelation; it being 
that, which Christians are, or should be, all baptized into. 
Nevertheless, these things are reasonably noted by us to this 
end, that that should not be made a prejudice against Chris- 
tianity and revealed religion, nor looked upon as such an affright- 
ful bugbear or mormo in it, which even n philosophers 
themselves, and those of the most accomplished intellectuals, 
and uncaptivated minds, though having neither councils, nor 
crceds, nor Scriptures, had so great a propensity and readiness to 
entertain, and such a veneration for. 

In this fourth chapter, we were necessitated, by the matter 
itself, to run out into philology and antiquity; as also in the 
other parts of the book we do often give an account of the 
doctrine of the ancients: which, however, some over-severe 
philosophers may look upon fastidiously, or undervalue and 
depreciate, yet as we conceived it often necessary, so possibly 
may the variety thereof not be ungrateful to others; and this 
mixture of philology, throughout the whole, sweeten and allay 
the severity of philosophy to them; the main oe which the 
book pretends to, in the meantime, being the P llosophy of 
religion. But for our parts, we neither call philology, nor yet 
philosophy, our mistress ; but serve ourselves of either, as occa- 
sion requireth. 

As for the last chapter; though it promise only a confutation 
of all the atheistic grounds, yet we do therein also demonstrate 
the absolute impossibility of all atheism, and the actual existence 
of a God. We say demonstrate, not 4 priori, which is impos- 
sible and contradictious; but by necessary inference from prin- 
ciples, altogether undeniable. For we can by no means grant to 


< 


* Libro de his, qui sero 4 Numine puniuntur, tom. 2. opp. p. 563. s. 
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he Atheists that there is no more than a probable persuasion, or 
)pinion to be had of the existence of a God, without any certain 
mowledge or science. Nevertheless, it will not follow from 
hence, that whosoever shall read these demonstrations of ours, 
and understand all the words of them, must therefore of neces- 
sity be presently convinced whether he will or no, and put out of 
all manner of doubt or hesitancy concerning the existence of a 
God. For we believe that to be true, which some have affirmed, 
that were there any interest of life, any concernment of appe- 
tite and passion, against the truth of geometrical theorems 
themselves, as of a triangle having three angles equal to two 
right, whereby men’s judgments might be clouded and bribed, 
notwithstanding all the demonstrations of them, many would 
remain at least sceptical about them. Wherefore, mere specula- 
tion and dry mathematical reason, in minds unpurified, and 
having a contrary interest of carnality, and a heavy load of infi- 
delity and distrust sinking them down, cannot alone beget an 
unshaken confidence and assurance of so high a truth as this, 
the existence of one perfect understanding Being, the original of 
all things. As it is certain also, on the contrary, that minds 
cleansed and purged from vice may, without syllogistical 
reasonings and mathematical demonstrations, have an undoubted 
assurance of the existence of a God, according to that of the 
philosopher: ‘H xaSapotc rout ty yuwou rev apiorwy Elva, 
“ Purity possesses men with an assurance of the best things ;” 
whether this assurance be called a vaticination or divine sagacity, 
(as it is by Plato and Aristotle,) or faith, asin the Scripture. For 
the Scripture faith is not a mere believing of historical things, 
and upon inartificial arguments or testimonies only; but a 
certain higher and diviner power in the soul, that peculiarly cor- 
respondeth with the Deity. Notwithstanding which, knowledge 
or science added to this faith, (according to the Scripture advice) 
will make it more firm and stedfast, and the better able to 
resist those assaults of sophistical reasonings that shall be made 
against it. 

In this fifth chapter, as sometimes elsewhere, we thought 
ourselves concerned, in defence of the divine wisdom, goodness, 
and perfection against Atheists, to maintain, (with all the ancient 
philosophic Theists,) the perfection of the creation also; or 
that the whole system of things, taken altogether, could not 
have been better made and ordered than it is. And indeed, this 
divine goodness and perfection, as displaying and manifesting 
itself in the works of nature and providence, is supposed in 
Scripture to be the very foundation of our Christian faith; 
when that is defined to be the substance and evidence rerum 
sperandarum; that is, “ of whatsoever is” (by a good man) “ to 
be hoped for.” Notwithstanding which, it was far from our 
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intention therefore to conclude, that nothing neither in nature 
nor providence could be otherwise than it is; or that there is 
nothing left to the free will and choice of the Deity. And 
though we do in the third section insist largely upon that ancient 
Pythagoric cabala, that souls are always united to some body or 
other, as also, that all rational and intellectual creatures consist 
of soul and body; and suggest several things from reason and 
Christian antiquity in favour of them both; yet would we not 
be understood to dogmatize in either of them, but to submit all 
to better judgments. ° 

Again, we shall here advertise the reader, (though we have 
cautioned concerning it in the book itself) that in our defence of 
incorporeal substance against the Atheists, however we thought 
ourselves concerned to eay the utmost that possibly we could in 
way of vindication of the ancients, who generally maintained it 
to be unextended, (which to some seems an absolute spade 
yet we would not be supposed ourselves dogmatically to assert 
any more in this point than what all incorporealists agree im, that 
there is a substance specifically distinct from body ; namely such 
as consisteth not of parts separable from one another, and which 
can penetrate body, and lastly, is self-active, and hath an internal 
energy distinct from that of local motion. (And thus much is 
undeniably evinced by the arguments before proposed.) But 
whether this substance be altogether unextended, or extended 
otherwiee than body, we shall leave every man to make his own 
judgment concerning it. 

Furthermore, we think fit here to suggest, that whereas 
throughout this chapter and whole book, we constantly oppose 
the generation of souls, that is, the production of life, cogitation, 
and understanding out of dead and senseless matter: and 
assert all souls to be as substantial as matter itself; this is not 
done by us out of any fond addictedness to Pythagoric whimseys, 
nor indeed out of a mere partial regard to that cause of Theism 
neither which we were engaged in, (though we had great reason 
to be tender of that too;) but because we were enforced there- 
unto by dry mathematical reason; it being as certain to us, as 
any thing in all geometry, that cogitation and understandi 
can never possibly result out of magnitudes, figures, sites, 
local motions (which is all that ourselves can allow to body) 
however compounded together. Nor indeed in that other way 
of qualities, 13 it better conceiveable, how they should emerge 
out of hot and cold, moist and dry, thick and thin; according to 
the Anaximandrian atheism. And they who can persuade them- 
selves of the contrary, may believe that any thing may be 
caused by any thing; upon which supposition, we confess it 
impossible to us to prove the existence of a God from the 
phenomena. | 
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In the close of this fifth chapter, because the Atheists do in 
he last place pretend theism and religion to be inconsistent with 
ivil sovereignty, we were necessitated briefly to unravel and 
sonfute all the atheistic ethics and politics, (though this more 
properly belong to our second book intended:) Where we 
make it plainly to appear, that the Atheists’ artificial and factitious 
justice is nothing but will and words; and that they give to 
civil sovereigns no right nor authority at all, but only belluine 
liberty and brutish force. But, on the contrary, as we assert 
justice and obligation, not made by law and commands, but in 
nature, and prove this, together with conscjence and religion, to 
be the only basis of civil authority ; so do we also maintain all 
the rights of ‘civil sovereigns; giving both to Cesar the things 
that are Cesar’s, and to God the things that are God’s. 

And now, having made all our apologies and reflections, we 
have no more to add, but only the retractation or retraction of 
one passage, vol. iii. p. 115; where mentioning that opinion of a 
modern atheistic writer, That cogitation is nothing else but local 
motion, we could not think Epicurus and Democritus to have 
sunk to such a degree, either of sottishness or impudence as this ; 
whereas we found cause afterwards, upon further consideration, 
to change our opinion herein, page 418. Forasmuch as when 
Epicurus derived liberty of will in men, merely from that 
motion of senseless atoms declining uncertainly from the per- 
pendicular; it is evident, that, according to him, volition itself 
must be really local motion. As indeed in the Democritic fate, 
and material necessity of all things, it is implied that human 

itations are but mechanism and motion. Notwithstandi 

which, both Democritus and Epicurus supposed that the world 
was made without cogitation, though by local motion. So that 
the meaning of these besotted Atheists, (if at least they had 
any meaning) seems to have been this, That all cogitation is 
really nothing else but local motion; nevertheless all motion 
not cogitation, but only in such and such circumstances, or in 
bodies so modified. 

And now we are not ignorant that some will be ready to con- 
demn this whole labour of ours, and of others in this kind, 
against atheism, as altogether useless and superfluous; upon this 
pretence, that an Atheist is a mere chimera, and there is no such 
thing any where to be found in the world. And indeed we 
could heartily wish upon that condition, that all this labour of 
ours were superfluous and useless. But as to Atheists, these so 
confident exploders of them are both unskilled in the monu- 
ments of antiquity, and unacquainted with the present age they 
live in; others having found too great an assurance, from their 
own personal converse, of the reality of them. Nevertheless, 
this labour of ours is not intended only for the conversion of 
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downright and professed Atheists, (of which there is but little 
hope, they being sunk into so great a degree of sottishness;) 
but for the confirmation of weak, staggering, and sceptical 
Theists. And unless these exploders of Atheism will affirin also, 
that all men have constantly an unshaken faith and belief of the 
existence of a God, without the least mixture of doubtful 
distrust and hesitancy, (which if it were so, the world could not 
ssibly be so bad as now it is) they must needs grant such en- 
eavours as these, for the confirming and establishing of men’s 
minds in the belief of a God, by philosophic reasons, in an age s0 
philosophical, not to be superfluous and useless. 


THE TRUE 


INTELLECTUAL SYSTEM 


OF THE 


UNIVERSE. 


CHAP. I. 


1. The fatal necessity of all human actions and events maintained upon three several 
grounds, which are so many false hypotheses of the intellectual system of the 
universe. 2. Concerning the mathematical or astrological fate. 3. Conceming 
the opinion of those, who suppose a fate superior to the highest Deity. 4. The 
moderation of this discourse. 5. The Atheistical hypothesis or Democritical 
fate being founded upon the atomical physiology: the necessity of giving an 
account of it, and that first briefly described. 6. The antiquity of this phy- 
siology, and the account which is given of it by Aristotle. 7. A clear and full 
record of the same physiology in Plato, that hath not been taken notice of. 8. 
That neither Democritus, nor Leucippus, nor Protagoras, nor any Atheists were 
the first inventors of this philosophy ; and of the necessity of being thoroughly 
acquainted with it, in order to the confutation of Atheism. 9. The tradition of 
Posidonius the Stoic, that Moechus an ancient Pheenician was the first inventor 
of the atomical physiology. 10. That this Moschus, the inventor of atomical 
physiology, was probably the same with Mochus the physiologer in Jamblichus, 
with whose successors, priests and prophets, Pythagoras conversed at Sidon. 11. 
Other probabilities for this, that Pythagoras was acquainted with the atomical 
physiology. 12. That Pythagoras’ monads were atoms. 13. Proved plainly, 
that Empedocles, who was a Pythagorean, physiologized atomically. 14. The 
mame further convinced from Plato, Aristotle, Plutarch, and Stobeus. 15. That 
Anaxagoras was a spurious atomist, or unskilful imitator of that philosophy. 
16, Theat Ecphantus the Pythagorean, Xenocrates, Heraclides, Diodorus, and 
Metrodorus Chius were all ancient assertors of the atomical physiology : together 
with Aristotle’s testimony, that the ancient physiologers generally went that way. 

17. How Aristotle is to be reconciled with himself, and the credit of other 
writers to be salved, who impute this philosophy to Leucippus and Democritus ; 
VOL. 1. = 
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that they were the first atheizers of it, or the founders of that philosophy, which 
is atheistically atomical. 18. That the Atomists before Democritus were 
aseertors of a Deity and substance incorporeal. 19. A confutation of those 
neoterica, who deny that incorporeal substance was ever asserted by any of the 
ancients, and the antiquity of that doctrine proved from Plato, who himself 
professedly maintained it. 20. That Aristotle likewise asserted incorporeal sub- 
stance. 21. That Epicurus endeavoured to confute this opinion, as that which 
Plato and others of the ancients had maintained. 22. That all those philo- 
sophers, who held the immortality of the soul, and a Deity distinct from the 
world, held incorporeal substance ; and that besides Thales, Pythagoras was a 
grand champion for the same, who also asserted a divine triad. 23. Parmenides 
an assertor of incorporeal substance, together with all those, who maintained that 
all things, did not flow, but something stand. 24. Empedocles vindicated 
from being either an atheist or coporealist at large. 25. Anaxagoras a plain 
assertor of incorporeal substance. 26. Inferred that the ancient Atomists before 
Democritus were both theists and incoporealists. 27. That there is not only no 
inconsistency between atomology and theology, but alsoa natural cognation proved 
from the origin of the atomical physiology, and first a general account thereof. 
28. A more particular account of the origin of this philosophy from that prin- 
ciple of reason, that in nature, nothing comes from nothing nor goes to 
nothing. 29. That the same principle, which made the ancients discard sub- 
stantial forms and qualities, made them also to assert incorporeal substance. 30. 
That from the same ground of reason also they asserted the immortality of souls. 
81. That the doctrine of pre-existence and transmigration of souls had its 
original from hence also. 32. That the ancients did not confine this to human 
souls only, but extend it to all souls and lives whatsoever. 33. All this proved 
from Empedocles, who asserted the pre-existence as well as the post-existence of 
all souls upon that ground. 34. A censure of this doctrine ; that the reason of 
it is irrefragable for the post-eternity of all human souls; and that the 
hypothesis of the creation of human souls, which salves their immortality 
without pre-existence, is rational. 35. A new hypothesis to salve the i incorporeity 
of the souls of brutes, without their post-existence and successive 

86. That this will not prejudice the immortality of human souls, 37. That the 
Empedoclean hypothesis is more rational than the opinion of those, that would 
make the souls of brutes corporeal. 38. That the constitution of the atomical 
physiology is such, that whosoever entertains it, and thoroughly understands it, 
must needs hold incorporeal substance, in five particulars, 39. Two general ad- 
vantages of the atomical or mechanical physiology ; first, that it renders the cor- 
poreal world intelligible. 40. The second advantage of it, that it prepares an 
easy and clear way for the demonstration of incorporeal substance. 41. Con- 
cluded, that the ancient Moschical philosophy consisted of two parts, atomical 
physiology, and theology or pneumatology, 42. That this entire philosophy was 
afterwards mangled and dismembered, some taking one part of it alone, and some 
the other. 43. That Leucippus and Democritus, being atheistically inclined, 
took the atomical physiology, endeavouring to make it subservient to Atheism ; 
and upon what occasion they did it, and how unsuccessfully. 44. That Plato 
took the theology and pneumatology of the ancients, but rejected their atomical 
physiology, and upon what accounts. 45. That Aristotle followed Plato herein, 
with a commendation of Aristotle’s philosophy. 
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THEY that hold the necessity of all human actions and events 
do it upon one or other of these two grounds; either because 
they suppose, that necessity is inwardly essential to all agents 
whatsoever, and that contingent liberty 18 xpayua avumdcrarov, a 
thing impossible or contradictious, which can have no existence 
any where in nature ; the sense of which was thus expressed by 
the Epicurean poet :! 





Quod res quaeque Necessum 
Intestinum habeat cunctis in rebus agendis, &c. 


“ That every thing naturally labours under an intestine neces- 
sity :” or else, because though they admit contingent liberty not 
only as a thin ible, but as that which is actually 
existent in the Deity, yet they conceive all things to be so deter- 
mined by the will ai decrees of this Deity, as that they are 
thereby made necessary to us. The former of these two opinions, 
that contingent liberty is rpayua avumdoraroy, such a thing as 
can have no existence in nature, may be maintained upon two 
different grounds; either from such a hypothesis as this, That 
the universe is nothing else but body and local motion; and 
nothing moving itself, the action of every agent is determined 
by some other agent without it; and therefore that Auk? avay«n, 
material and mechanical necessity must needs reign over all 

ings; or else, though cogitative beings be supposed to have a 
certain principle of activity within themselves, yet that there 
can be no contingency in their actions, because volitions are 
determined by a nece antecedent understanding. 

Plotinus* makes another distribution of Fatalists, which yet 
in the conclusion will come to the same with the former: A:rrove 
av tic Séievog robrove ov av rov aAnBove aworvyyxavol, of piv 

ap ag’ ivd¢ tiwoe Ta wavra avaprwowy, of 6? ovK ourw, “ A man 
eaith he) will not do amiss, that will divide all Fatalists first 
into these two general heads, namely, that they derive all things 
from one principle, or not;” the former of which may be called 
divine Fatalists, the latter atheistical. Which divine Fatalists 
he * again subdivides into such, as first make God by immediate 


1 Lucretius, who De Rerum Natura, lib. 2. v. 289, &c. has the following : 
Sed ne mens ipsa necessum 

Intestinum habeat cunctis in rebus agendis, 

Et devicta quasi cogatur ferre patique. 
Which Dr. Cudworth adapts to his purpose, by a slight alteration. The necessum 
infestinum is here evidently the same as what some Latin writers call inéerior 
necessiias. Donatus, on Teren. Eunuch. act 5. scene 5, observes that the ancients 
made use of this form of expression. 

2 De Fato, Ennead. lib. i. 3. cap. 2. p. 230. 

3 It would be very difficult to meet with this distribution in Plotinus. The learned 
anthor has elicited it from what is stated by Plotinus, a writer utterly regardless 
both of order and ornament, rather than found it expressly given by him. Dr. Cudworth, 
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influence to do all things in us; as in animals the members are 
not determined by themselves but by what is the hegemonic in 
every one: and secondly, such as make fate to be an implexed 
series or concatenation of causes, all in themselves necessary, 
whereof God is the chief. The former seems to be a description 
of that very fate, that is maintained by some neoteric 
Christians; the latter is the fate of the Stoics. _ 

Wherefore Fatalists, that hold the necessity of all human 
actions and events, may be reduced to these three heads: First, 
such as asserting the Deity, suppose it irrespectively to decree 
and determine all things, and thereby make all actions necessary 
tous; which kind of fate, though philosophers and other ancient 
writers have not been altogether silent of it, yet it bas been 
principally maintained by some neoteric Christians,* contrary 
to the sense of the ancient church. Secondly, such as sup 
a Deity, that acting wisely, but necessarily, did contrive the 
general frame of eae oe in the world; from whence by a series 
of causes doth unavoidably result whatsoever is now done in it. 
Which fate is a concatenation of causes, all in themselves ne- 
cessary, and is that which was asserted by the ancient Stoics 
Zeno and Chrysippus, whom the Jewish Essenes* seemed to 
follow. And lastly, such as hold the material necessity of all 
things without a Deity; which fate Epicurus® calls rv rev gvor- 
Kwv euappevny, “ the fate of the Naturalists,” that is, indeed, the 
Atheists, the assertors whereof may be called also the Demo- 
critical Fatalists. Which three opinions concerning fate are so 
many several hypotheses of the intellectual system of the 
universe; all eich We shall here propose, endeavouring to show 
the falseness of them, and then substitute the true mundane 
system in the room of them. 


as we have elsewhere noticed, had a great regard for those who chose Plato for 
their leader in philosophizing, among whom Plotinus does not hold the lowest place.’ 
He, therefore, often sets forth their arguments, not as they were advanced and ex- 
plained by those philosophers themselves, but as they ought to have been. This 
weakness in so excellent a man is to be pardoned in consideration of his other merits. 

4 The class meant must be obvious to all, except those who are ignorant of the 
history of every Christian state. The learned author evinces every where a violent 
antipathy to those Christians, who suppose all things to be decreed fatally by God, and 
considers that, were their opinion to prevail, it would be impossible to defend religion 
against the attacks of those who wish to overthrow it altogether. On the division 
which he here gives of those, who suppose all things to take place by fate, I make no 
remark, as a far different matter is now under consideration. Probably an opportunity 
will he afforded below of discussing some points respecting it. 

5 This is a conjecture: for what opinions the nes entertained of fate, is very 
doubtful and uncertain. See Jac. Basnage, Histoire des Juifs, tom. 2. lib. 2. 
cap. 20. p. 129. 

© The learned author I doubt not had in his mind this passage of Epicurus, which 
occurs in the Epistle to Mencceus: ’Ewei xpeirroy hy re epi Seeyv pbdy 
raraxcodouSeiy, } TH THY guoKey ciuappivy dovAsbery, Praestat enim fa de 
Diis amplecti, quam pbysicorum servire fato. Diogenes Laértius, De Vitis Philosoph. 
lib. 10. segm. 134. p. 659. edit. Meibomii. “f 
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II. The mathematical’ or astrological fate so much talked of, 
as is it is a thing no way considerable for the grounds of it, so 
whatsoever it be, it must needs fall under one or other of those 
two general heads in the Plotinical distribution last mentioned, 
so as either to derive all things from one principle or not. It 
seems *® to have had its first emersion amongst the Chaldzans 
from a certain kind of blind Polytheism (which is but a better 
sort of disguised Atheism) but it was afterwards adopted and 
fondly nursed by the Stoics,9 in a way of subordination to their 
divine fate; for Manilius, Firmicus, and other masters of that 
sect were great promoters of it. And there was too much 
attributed to astrology also by those, that were no Fatalists, 
both Heathen and Christian philosophers, such as were Plotinus, 
Origen, Simplicius, and others; who though they did not make 
the stars to necessitate all human actions ere below, they sup- 
posed, that divine providence (fore-knowing all things) had con- 
trived such a strange coincidence of the motions id configura- 
tions of the heavenly bodies with such actions here upon earth, 
as that the former might be prognostics of the latter. Thus 
Origen’? determines that the stars do not make but signify ; and 
that the heavens are a kind of divine volume, in whose characters 
they that are skilled, may read or spell out human events. To 
the same purpose Plotinus! ®épera: piv ravra iwi owrnpia rov 
EXwy, wapéxyeoSat 82 Kal adAry xpelav tiv Tov tig auTa WoTEp 
ypappara BAlrovrog, rove rotabrny ypaupatuy eidvrac avaytvw- 
oxety ra péAXOVTa Ek TwY OYnLATWY KaTa TO avadcyov peBodebovrac 
7d onuatvouevon’ Worep et Tic Aéyou, ered VYNAdE Gpvig onpalver 
tmAd¢e rivac mpagec, “The motion of the stars was intended 


7 For a detailed account of the authors who have treated of this fate, see Jo. 
Alb. Fabricius in his Delectus Argumentor. pro Veritate Religionis Christiane, cap. 16. 
p. 400—403. Above ail the discourse of Gerh. Jo Vossius, De Idololatria, lib. 2, 
cap. 48. p. 210. &c. ed. Amstelod. 1700 fol., will be of much assistance to those who 
do not at once understand all that is here discussed. 

® On the origin of the fate, which Augustine, De Civit. Dei, lib. 5. cap. 9. has called 
sidereum, there is no reason for much to be said. The most ancient nations, it is 
certain, entertained a persuasion that demons or gods reside in the stars, regulating and 
directing their courses. This opinion had already reached the Italians in the age of 
Pythagoras, probably from the east. For, as Jamblichus informs us, there were 
some among them who believed Pythagoras to be one of those demons that inhabit 
the moon, Jamblichi Vita Pythagore, cap. 6. p. 23. ed. Kusteri. The same most 
ancient nations were firmly convinced that the gods take care of human affairs. Come 
bine these two: Dii rebus humanis provident ; and: Astra sedes sunt Deorum, and you 
Will not, methinks, inquire further, how it happened that people of the earliest antiquity 
fell into the abeurd opinion, that all events are regulated by the influence of the stars, 

® See Jac. Thomasius, De Exustione Mundi Stoica, Diss. 15. p. 246. 

10 See Pet. Dan. Huetius, Origenianor. lib. 2. cap. 8. sect. 5. p. 129. This dogma 
like many others, he borrowed from the schools of the Platonists. 

3 The passage occurs in his book De Fato, Ennead. 3, lib. ]. cap. 6. p. 233. But this 
subject is discussed much ‘more clearly and copiously by the same author, Ennead. 2, 
lib. 3. Utrum stelle aliquid agant? cap. 1. p. 137. and cap, 7. p. 140,141. This 
opinion of Plotinus, I observe, is expressed in Latin by Macrobius, In Somnium Scipionis, 
lib, 1. cap. 19. p. 97. ed. Gronovii. 
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for the physical good of the whole; but they afford also another 
use collaterally in order to prognostication, namely that they, 
who are skilled in the grammar of the heavens, may be able from 
the several configurations of the stars, as it were letters, to spell 
out future events, by making such analogical interpretations as 
they used to do in augury: as when a bird flies high, to inter- 
PS this of some high and noble exploit.” And Simplicius * in 
ike manner: Sipgwvde torw 7 eluapueyvn wepipopa ry mpoboAg 
tw Yuxwv Ty Kar auTyy épyxopévy tic THY yevecty, OUK avayKa- 
Govea piv rac Yuyac roves dptysodat 7} rave, ctugwvog 2 ovca 
raic épéEeorv avrwv, “ The fatal conversion of the heavens is made 
to correspond with the production of souls into generation at 
such and such times, not sgariraee them to er pons ane 
but conspiring agreeably with such appetites and volitions 
theirs.” “had these chiloaoahers were fit rather inclinable to 
this persuasion from a superstitious conceit, which they had, that 
the stars being animated, were intellectual beings of a far higher 


2 Comm. in Epictetum, cap. 1.p. 26. ed. Salmasii. But unless I am much deceived, 
the opinion maintained at great length by Simplicius in this place concerning the 
influence of the stars, is totally at variance with that of Plotinus and Origen. For if 
all that he says be accurately examined, ;he holds this opinion of the stars: (I.) 
That they have no influence upon the soul of man, because it is without beginning 
and imperishable, ibid. p. 25. (II.) But that the soul’s instrument or the body is 
affected by them. (III.) That such a body is always produced, as is suitable to 
the soul with which it is to be associated. (IV.) That as a conjecture can be formed 
of the artist from the instrument, so also astrologers, by an examination of the soul's 
instrument or body, can judge of the habit of that which is about to use the in 
strument. (V.) And that they are seldom mistaken, because the souls make use of 
their instruments the bodies mostly as parts, and accommodate their appetites to the 
nature of the bodies. (VI.) From which is evident that the conversion of the 
heavens does not effect those things which the souls undertake, but merely corresponds 
with the appetites of the souls, since these for the most part subject themselves to the 
dominion of the bodies. This last article is the substance of the words of Simplicius 
here adduced by Cudworth, the sense of which is wretchedly expressed in the Latin of 
Wolf. It is to be regretted indeed that most of thoee who ranslated the Greek philo- 
sophers into Latin, brought scarcely any qualification to the task, beyond a mere know- 
ledge of the Greek language, being neither sufficiently acquainted with the philosophy of 
the ancients, nor possessing competent powers of reasoning. Hence it happens, that their 
versions are for the most part obscure, and very often altogether foreign to the 
meaning of their authors. To explain then what I have already said more clearly, 
Simplicius supposed as follows: That the human soul is not controlled by any thing, 
but is absolutely free ; but that the body it is to be enclosed in is constructed agreeably 
to the state of the stars and of the heavens at the time of its formation. If, therefore, 
astrologers know the exact time when any one is conceived and born, that they are also 
able to tell how his body is affected, and what propensities it is endowed with. And 
as souls generally obey the instinct of the bodies, and do not make use of their own 
liberty, that therefore a judgment may generally be formed from the heavenly bodies 
of a man’s whole nature, disposition, and appetites.—F rom this I think it will be obvious 
to every one, how far the opinion of Simplicius differs from that of Plotinus and Origen, 
and that Cudworth is wrong in ranking him among those, who attributed no other 
virtue to the stars besides that of signifying. I have thought it worth while to go to 
some length in this elucidation ; partly because the opinion itself is of very great 
antiquity, as could easily be proved, and partly because it is manifest from thence, 
what doctrine the Platonists held concerning fate and liberty—a doctrine upon 
which so much absurd and perplexed comment has been written. 
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rank than men. And since God did not make them, nor any 
thing else in the world, singly for themselves alone, but also to 
contribute to the public good of the universe, their physical in- 
fluence seeming inconsiderable, they knew not well what else 
could be worthy of them, unless it were to portend human 
events. This indeed is the best sense, that can be made of 
astrological prognostication; but it is a business that stands upon 
‘ avery weak and tottering, if not impossible foundation. 

There is another wild and extravagant conceit, which 
some of the Pagans had, who though they verbally acknowledged 
a Deity, yet supposed a certain fate superior to it, and not onl 
to all their other petty gods, but also to Jupiter himself. To 
which purpose is that of the Greek poet, Latined by Cicero:$ 
Quod fore paratum est, id summum exsuperat Jovem; and that 
of Herodotus:* Ti» rerowptvny poipay adivardy tory aToguyéey 
kal ry Oey, “It is impossible for God himself to avoid the 
destined fate ;” and: AovAoc Oed¢e avayxne,* “God himself is 
a servant of necessity.” According to which conceit, Jupiter in 
Homer® laments his condition, in that the fates having deter- 
mined, that his beloved Sarpedon should be slain by the son of 
Menztius, he was not able to withstand it. Though all these 

may not perhaps imply much more than what the 

stoi Be barra 7 iteelf imported; for that did also in some 
sense make God himself a servant to the necessity of the matter, 
and to his own decrees, in that he could not have made the 
smallest thing in the world otherwise than now it is, much less 
was able to alter any thing: according to that of Seneca :* Eadem 


® De Divinat. lib. 2. cap. 10. p. 3196. ed. Verburgii. 

“ These are not Herodotus’ own words, but those of the oracle delivered by the 
Pythian priestess to the ambassadors of Croesus, as quoted by him, Histor. lib. 1. 
cap. 91. p. 38. ed. Gronovii. 

+ He means, I have no doubt, the following passage of Philemon, which occurs 
among the other fragments of that author, collected by J. Le Clerc : 

Aovdo Bacrriiwy lopey, oi Baorrsic Ora, 
‘O Oed¢ dvdyene. 

Nos Regibus, Reges Deis subserviunt, 
Necessitati Deus. 


See Menandri et Philemonis Reliquiz, p. 307. 

® This passage has already been noticed by Cicero, De Divinat. lib. 2. cap. 10. 
p. 3195. t. 9. opp. ed. Verburgii. It occurs Iliad. lib, M. In the margin Dr. 
Cudworth has cited Lactantius and Lucian as evidences of this hypothesis. The former, 
lib. 1. Divinar. Institut. cap. 11, p. 69. ed. Vener. Walchii, says: Illud vero, quale 
est ? esse fata, quibus Dii omnes et ipse Jupiter pareat? Si Parcarum tanta vis est, 
ut plus posaint, quam ccelestes universi, quamque ipse rector ac dominus: cur non 
ill potius regnare dicantur? The latter in his Jupiter Confutatus, opp. t. 2. 
p. 124. ed. Grevii, ridicules the conceit at some length. 

7 So Pet. Gassendus supposed, who, Syntagm. Philos. par. 3. or Ethices lib. 3. 
cap. p. 532. tom. 2. opp. Lugd. 1658. fol. couples this hypothesis with the doctrine of 
the Stoics concerning fate. 

3 De Providentia, cap. 5, p. 195. ed. Joh. Frid. Gronoviil. Similar passages may be 
found in Gassendus as above cited, and Jac, Thomasius, De Exustione Mundi Stoica, 
diss. 13. p. 170. and others. 
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necessitas et Deos alligat. Irrevocabilis divina pariter atque 
humana cursus vehit. Mlle ipse omnium conditor ac rector 
scripsit quidem fata, sed sequitur. Semper paret, semel jussit. 
“One and the same chain of necessity ties God and men. The 
same irrevocable and unalterable course carries on divine and 
human things. The very maker and governor of all thinga, 
that writ the fates, follows them. He did but once command, 
but he always obeys.” But if there were this further meaning? 


®* The doctrine, that the fates give laws to the gods themselves, or that the 
power of the gods cannot annul or alter any thing which has been decreed or ordained 
by the law of fate, is of the greatest antiquity. I shall adduce a striking passage 
of the most ancient poet Hesiod, Theogon. v. 463, &c. p. 81. ed. Clerici, in which it is 
clearly put forth, and which, I observe, has been overlooked by the learned men who 
have touched upon this subject. He is speaking of Satur: 


TlevOero ydp yaing re cai obpavov aorepdsevroc, 
Otveca ot rixpwro ip bwd watdi dapiyat, 

Kai cparepp wep édvrt, Atdcg peyadov dub Bovddg. 
Audierat enim ex terra et ceelo stellis micante, 
Quod sibi fatale esset, sui a fiiio domari, 

Quamvis robusto, Jovis Magni per conailia. 


We here see Saturn subject to the will of the fates. It is difficult to say from whence 
this opinion emanated, which formerly pervaded the whole of Greece and from thence 
spread also to the Latins. Those who feel inclined to put a favourable interpretation 
upon it will easily find reasons for doing so. I. They will say that potpa or fute, to 
which the ancients made their gods subject, is divine providence, and that all those 
therefore who represented the gods as shackled by the futes, simply wished to testify 
thereby that the divinities which they worshipped, were either men or at least beings 
much inferior to the Supreme Deity, whose duty it was to obey his will and decrees, 
like all other creatures. Which explication, I confess, has much probability in it. 
II. Or they will affirm, as reason also suggests, that the most ancient nations held, — 
this Supreme Deity, although he can do whatever he wills, to be nevertheless unable 
to undertake or ordain any thing contrary to his own divine virtues and perfections : 
but that this sound doctrine by degrees was mixed up with fables and strangely dis- 
fizured by the poets and others tinctured with superstition. With these, therefore, the 
fate by which the ancients supposed their god to be controlled, will be nothing else 
than God himself or the divine nature, which can decree nothing except what is 
agreeable to its own holiness and justice. But others, among whom we may rank our 
author, will perhaps contend that the whole of this doctrine sprung from a most im- 
pure source, and their conjecture is strengthened by the fact that it was handed down 
by the poets Homer and Hesiod, who, we know, clung to the most monstrous fictions 
respecting the generation of the gods, telling us forsooth that every thing divine was 
engendered of Chaos and Night by a certain eternal law. But if matter produced the 
gods themselves of necessity, what remains for us but to conclude that nothing can 
take place without fate, and that the gods themselves, generated by a certain fatal 
necessity, are also subject to fate and necessity. Each of these hypotheses, methinks, 
in the hands of any one, qualified by talent and a study of ancient authors, might 
be skilfully set forth and defended, but as to deciding positively which of them is 
nearest the truth, this I consider altogether unimportant. Perhape all these causes 
together contributed towards the origin of this notion or, to explain what I think more 
clearly, perhaps all nations and individuals had not oneand the same reason for adopting 
it. In considering and examining carefully all the concomitants of the doctrine, it appears 
to me most probable, that the priests had the chief share in propagating and instilling it 
into the minds of men. For scarcely any thing could ao effectually excuse the crimes 
and atrocities of the gods, at which not a few were offended. If Jupiter was bound 
to obey the fates, who could feel indignant at his being 80 often caught in adultery > 
So forsooth it was willed by the futes. Indeed no act, however foul and unjust, is 
recorded of Mercury, Venus, and the other gods, which could not easily be palliated 
by those who were pleased to place fate and necessity over the gods themselves. In 
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in the p before cited, that a necessity without God, that 


was invincible by him, did determine his will to all things; this 
was nothing but a certain confused and contradictious jumble of 
atheism and theism both together; or an odd kind of intimation, 
that however the name of ae ei used in compliance with 
vulgar speech and opinion, yet indeed it signifies nothing, but 
aateal necessity: and the blind motion af fatter is reall the 
highest Numen in the world. And here that of Balbus the 
Stoic in Cicero’° is opportune: Non est natura Dei prepotens 
et excellens, siquidem ea subjecta est ei vel necessitati vel 
nature, qua coelum, maria, terreque reguntur. Nihil autem est 
restantius Deo. WNulli igitur est nature obediens aut subjectus 
us. ‘God would not be the most powerful and excellent 
being, if he were subject to that either necessity or nature, by 
which the heavens, seas, and earth are governed. But the notion 
of a God implies the most excellent being. Therefore God is 
not obedient or subject to any nature.” 

IV. And now we think fit here to suggest, that however we 
shall oppose those three fatalisms before mentioned, as so many 
false hypotheses of the mundane system and economy, and en- 
deavour to exclude that severe tyranness (as Epicurus calls it) 
of universal necessity reigning over all, and to leave some scope 
for contingent liberty to move up and down ip, without which, 
neither rational creatures can be blame-worthy for any thing 
they do, nor God have any object to display his justice upon, 
nor indeed be justified in his providence; yet, as we vindicate 
to God the glory of all good, so we do not quite banish the 
notion of fate neither, nor take away all necessity ; which is a 


like manner, the complaints of those persons, at all times a numerous class, who 
bitterly repined at being neglected and despised by the gods, to whom notwithstanding 
they most deyoutly sued for protection, might readily be silenced. For who could justly 
be angry with Esculapius for not expelling a fever, if he could be hindered from doing 
so by the fates? This I perceive did not escape the observation of Martial who has the 
following not inapt epigram : 

Festinata sui gemeret cum fata Severi 

Silius, Ausonio non semel ore potens : 

Cum grege Pierio mestus Pheeboque querebar, 
Ipse meum flevi, dixit Apollo, Linon. 

Sd ? Sd 5 


Numina cum videas duris obnoxia fatis, 
Invidia poesis exonerare Deos. 
Lib. 9. epigr. 88, p. 388. ed. Lud. Smids, Amstelod. 1701. 8. Some indeed, I am aware, 
will say that the priests by adopting this course, so far from advancing their own interests, 
would have gone the way to subvert religion altogether. But who is ignorant of the 
folly of most men, who never think of the immediate consequence of a thing, but at 
the same time assent to and believe what are in their whole nature incompatible ? Almost 
all those who put faith in the gods were persuaded, as we have said, that fate held 
sway even over Jupiter, and yet they did not on that account cease to propitiate them. 
And further, those who held more cloeely than others to this opinion, surpassed the 
rest in superstition. 
10 De Natur. Deor, lib. 2. cap. 30. p. 3000. 
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thing the Clazomenian philosopher of old was taxed for, 
affirming, undiy ray yiwoputvwv ylvecSa nal’ cluapptyny, adda 
elvat xevov Touro rovvona, “that nothing at all was done b 

fate, but that it was altogether a vain name.” And the Sad- 
duceans among the Jews have been noted for the same :* Try 
pev eluappéyny avatpovary, ovdey elvar trabrny aktovvrec, ovre xar’ 
avrjiv ta avOowmva réAo¢ AauBavav, dxavra 82 tp’ Huiv avroic 
7iYévrec, “ They take away all fate, and will not allow it to be 
any thing at all, nor to have any power over human thi but 
put all things entirely into the hands of men’s own free-will.” And 
some of our own seem to have approached too near to this ex- 
treme, attributing, perhaps, more to the power of free-will, than 
either religion or nature will admit. But the hypothesis that we 
shall recommend, as most agreeable to truth, of a wpdvoa 
iraopoc, “ placable providence,” of a Deity essentially good, pre- 
siding over all, will avoid all extremes, asserting to God the glory 
of good, and freeing him from the blame of evil; and leaving a 
certain proportionate contemperation and commixture of con- 
tingency and necessity both together in the world; as nature 
requires a mixture of motion and rest, without either of which 
there could be no generation. Which temper was observed by 
several of the ancients; as the Pharisaic sect amongst the Jews, 
who determined, * riva xal ob ravra ric eluappévne elvac Epyov, 
riva O& 2p’ Eavroic Urapyev, “that some things and not all, 
were the effects of fate, but some things were left in men’s own 
power and liberty :” and also by Plato* amongst the philosophers: 
MAarwv Eyxpiwe piv ciuapptyny tml rov avOowrlywy Wuywy cat 
Blwy, cvvacaye S& xal rv wap’ Hac airlav, “ Plato inserts 
something of fate into human lives and actions, and he joins 
with it liberty of will also.” He doth indeed suppose human 
souls to have within themselves the causes of their own changes 
to a better or worse state, and every where declares God to be 
blameless for their evils; and yet he* somewhere makes the 


1 Anaxagoras, who was censured for this opinion by Alexander Aphrodisiensis, De 
Fato, sect. 2. p. 11. ed. Lond. 1658. 12. But what opinion Anaxagoras really en- 
tertained concerning fate, has not yet been shown. See Gabr. Naudzus, De Fato et 
Vitz Termino, p. 20. 

2 The words here quoted are from Josephus, Antiq. Judaicar. lib, 13. cap. 5. 
sect. 9. p. 649. t. 1. ed. Havercampi. But it is difficult to understand how men, who 
held the law of Moses to be divine, could reject all providence and fate. 

> See Josephus, ibid. 

* The testimony is from Plutarch, De Placitis Philosoph. lib. 10. cap. 27. p. 884. 
t. 2. opp. ed. Francof. 1599. fol. who also states the same thing, cap. 28. Hereto 
may be added among others, Alcinous, Introd. in Doctrinam Platonis, cap. 26. in 
Stanleii Historia Philosoph. t. 1. p. 348. 

5 Meaning, I presume, the fable concerning the fates which we read De Republica, 
lib. 10. p. 520, wherein Lachesis distributes certain lots to the souls about to. be sent 
into bodies, which souls she among other things addresses with these words: ’Aper?) 0” 
adéoworoy, hy Tyswy cai drysdlwy, wréoy cai iddrroy atrijc fa. Alrla dhopévov. 
Ged¢ dvairioc, Virvus inviolabilis ac libera ; quam prout honorabit quis aut negliget, 
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three fatal sisters notwithstanding, Clotho, lLachesis, and 
Atropoa, to be busy about them also. For according to the 
sense of the ancients, fate is a servant of divine providence in 
the world, and takes place differently upon the different actings 
of free-willed beings. And how free a thing soever the will of 
man may seem to be to some, yet I conceive it to be out of 
question, that it may contract upon itself such necessities and 
fatalities, as it cannot upon a aiden rid itself of at pleasure. 
But whatsoever is said in the sequel of this discourse by way of 
opposition to that fatalism of the neoteric Christians, is intended 
only to vindicate what was the constant doctrine of the Chris- 
tian church in its greatest purity, (as shall be made manifest,) 
and not to introduce any newfangled conceit of our own. 

V. We must now proceed to give a more full and perfect ac- 
count of these three several fates, or hypotheses of the mundane 
system before-mentioned, together with the grounds of them, 

inning first with that, which we principally mtend the confu- 
tation of, the Atheistical or Democritical fate: which as it is a 
thing of the most dangerous consequence of all, so it seems to 
be most spreading and infectious in these latter times. 

Now this atheistical system of the world, that makes all things 
to be materially and mechanically necessary, without a God, is 
built upon a peculiar physiological hypothesis, different from 
what hath been generally received for many ages; which is called 
by some atomical or corpuscular, by others mechanical: of which 
we must therefore needs give a full and perfect account. And 
we shall do it first in general, briefly, not descending to those 
minute particularities of it, which are disputed amongst these 
Atomists themselves, in this manner. 

The atomical physiology supposes, that body is nothing else 
but ccacrardy avrirvroy, that is, extended bulk; and resolves 
therefore, that nothing is to be attributed to it, but what is in- 
cluded in the nature and idea of it, viz. more or less magnitude, 
with divisibility into parts, figure, and position, together with 
motion or rest, but so as that no part of body can ever move it- 


ita plus aut minus ex ea possidebit. Eligentis quidem culpa est omnis. Deus vero 
extra culpam. Plotinus, Ennead. 2. lib, 3. cap 15. p. 145. Utrum stelle aliquid 
agant ? wished to throw some light on this fable, but he pretty plainly shows himself 
to have been ignorant of its drift. Nor do I believe there is any one who can satis- 
factorily point out its full force and meaning. Indeed the whole doctrine of Plato 
concerning fate is incredibly open to questions and doubts; a subject we shall 
perhaps touch upon elsewhere. Suffice it for the present to observe, that so many 
discordant opinions of learned men upon the fate of Plato, seem to have arisen 
principally from this, that some followed what Plato expressly stated in words, while 
others looked more to what was agreeable and consistent with his other dogmas. If 
we examine solely what Plato has left on record concerning fate and liberty, we 
shall be able not to judge too unfavourably of his opinion, but if we consider what he 
ought to have taught consistently with his other opinions, I am afraid he will appear 
to have attributed more to fate and necessity than some suppose. For a copious 
discussion of this subject see Chalcidius, In Timeum Platonis, cap, 141. p. 832. &c. 
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self, but is always moved by something else. And consequently 
it supposes, that there is no need of any thing else besides the 
simple elements of magnitude, figure, site, and motion (which 
are all clearly intelligible as different modes of extended sub- 
stance) to solve the corporeal phenomena by ; and therefore, not 
of any substantial forms distinct from the matter; nor of any 
other qualities really existing in the bodies without, besides the 
results or aggregates of those simple elements, and the disposi- 
tion of the insensible parts of bodies in respect of figure, site, and 
motion; nor of any intentional species or shows, propagated 
from the objects to our senses; nor, lastly, of any ceher kind of 
motion or action really distinct from local motion (such as gene- 
ration and alteration) they being neither intelligible, as modes 
of extended substance, nor any ways necessary. Forasmuch as 
the forms and qualities of bodies may well be conceived to be 
nothing but the result of those simple elements of magnitude, 
figure, site, and motion, variously compounded together, in the 
same manner as syllables and words in t variety result from 
the different combinations and conjunctions of a few letters, or 
the simple elements of speech; and the corporeal part of sensa- 
tion, and particularly that of vision, may be solved only by local 
motion of bodies, that is, either by corporeal effluvia® (called 
simulachra, membrane, and exuvie) streaming continually from 
the surface of the objects, or rather, as the later and more refined 
atomists’ conceived, by pressure made from the object to the eye, 
by means of light in the medium. So that® we dia Baxrnptac rov 
radivroc afpoc ro BAErduevov avayyéAXerar’ the sense taking 
cognizance of the object by the subtle interposed medium, that 
is tense and stretched, (thrusting every way from it upon the 
optic nerves) doth by that as it were by a staff touch it. Again, 
generation and corruption may be sufficiently explained by con- 
cretion and secretion, or local motion, without substantial forms 


¢ That this was the opinion of Democritus is stated almost by all: whether truly 
or not, I cannot say. For at this day it is impossible from the few passages extant in 
ancient authors touching his doctrine, to ascertain the views and opinions of this at all 
times acute man. That Epicurus, however, who is known to have followed in his 
footsteps, and [.ucretius, the admirer of Epicurus, represented the nature of vision after 
this manner is unquestionable. See Pet. Gassendus, Physices sect. 3. lib. 7. cap. 5. 
p. 374. t. 2. opp. and Syntagm. Philos. Epicuri, sect. 3. cup. 12. p. 43. t. 3. opp. 

7 Renat. Cartesius, Dioptrices, cap. 1. sect. 2. p. 50. tom. 1. opp. ed. Amstelod. 
1692. 4. illustrates this opinion by the same similitude ofa staff. I suppose him 
therefore to be chiefly alluded to here by our author. 

® It is incredible how much trouble and labour has been occasioned me by this - 
habit of the learned doctor's of quoting passages of the ancients without ponnti 
out either the author or the book. Days sometimes had to be consumed, before I° 
could find what I wanted. For no man is gifted with so happy a memory as im- 
mediately to recollect all that he has at any time read. The Greek words here 
quoted are those of Apollodorus, by which he explained the nature of vision according 
to the Stoical opinion, and are preserved in Diog. Laértius, De Vitis Philosophorum, 
lib. 7. segm. 157. p. 466. Plutarch, De Placitis Philosoph. lib. 4. cap. 15, t. 2. 
opp. p. 911. makes mention of the same opinion of the Stoica. 
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and qualities. And lastly, those sensible ideas of light and 
colours, heat and cold, sweet and bitter, as they are distinct 


things from the figure, site, and motion of the insensible parts of 
bodies, seem plainly to be nothing else but our own fancies, 


passions, and sensations, however they be vulgarly mistaken for 
qualities in the bodies without us. 


VI. Thus much may suffice for a general account of the 
atomical physiology. e shall in the next place consider the 
antiquity thereof, as also what notice Aristotle hath taken of it, 
and what account he gives of the same. For though Epicurus 
went altogether this way, yet it is well known, that he was not 
the first inventor of it. But it is most commonly fathered on 
Democritus, who was senior both to Aristotle and Plato, being 
reported to have been born the year after Socrates; 9 from whose 
fountains Cicero saith, that Epicurus watered his orchards, and 
of whom Sex. Empiricus! and Laertius testify that he did 
éxSBarXAav rac wotdrnrac, “cashier qualities;” and Plutarch,’ 
that he made the first principles of the whole universe ardpove 
axolouc xal amaGeic, “atoms devoid of all qualities and pas- 
sions.” But Laertius® will have Leucippus, who was somewhat 
senior to Democritus, to be the first inventor of this philosophy, 
though he wrote not so many books concerning it as Democritus 
did. Aristotle, who often takes notice of this philosophy, and 
ascribes it commonly to Leucippus and Democritus jointly, 
gives us this description of it in his metaphysics: * Acuxirroc 


" * On the age of Democritus, see especially the elaborate dissertation of Jo. Jonsius, 
De Scriptor. Histor. Philos. lib. 1. cap. 4. sect. 1. p. 26. ed. Dornii. 

1° De Natura Deorun, lib. 1. cap. 43. p. 2948. tom. 9. opp. 

1 The words of Laertius here meant, I have no doubt, are those which occur in his 
Pyrrho, lib. 9. segm. 72. p. 586. Anpdxptrog 62 rag wowdrnrac ixBadrwy. But 
what paseage of Sextus he had in mind, I can only conjecture, not remembering to 
have read the phrase ixBdAXew rd¢g wodrnrag in that author. It is most probable, 
however, he intended the following : *AAX’ 6 piv Anpdcptrog de 7d pndiy dwdceioSac 
feb aleSnréy rev rd wayta ovycpivovewy arépwy, xaone aioInrijg xotdrnroc 
pnpoy éxovowy giotv, Sed Democritus quidem, propterea quod nihil occurrat nobis 
re vera sensibus subjectum, quum qua omnia congregant et cogunt atomi, habeant 
naturam vacuam omni sensili qualitate ; lib. 2. Adv. icos, p. 49. A similar passage 
occurs Jib. 6. Contra Musicos p. 367, and lib. 1. Contra Logic. p. 399. 

2 Adv. Colotem, tom. 2. opp. p- 1110. Ti yap Aéyes Anpdxptrog; odvciag 
admeipouc rd wAHSOC, arépoug re cai ddtagdpoue iri 62 awolove, cai awabeic iv rp 
cevyp pipecOat ahah ein Quid enim dicit Democritus? Substantias multitudine 
infinita, divisionis et differenti, qualitatis quoque et affectionis expertes in vacuo 
ferri dispersas. None of these authors however, refer the origin of this doctrine of 
atoms to Democritus, as the learned Doctor seems to intimate, although they all tes- 
tify that he was favourable to it. As to the matter itself, some learned men relying 
upon a certain passage of Augustine, think that Democritus did not take away all 
qualities from his atoms. See Jo. Alb. Fabricius, Ad Sextum Empiricum, p. 136. 
These I purpose answering elsewhere. 

3 De Placitis Philosoph. Jib. 9. segm. 30. p. 567. 

4 Lib. ]. cap. 4. p. 268. tom. 4. opp. But Dr. Cudworth has here combined two 
statements, which in Aristotle are disconnected. For after the words ; rd dé yx) dy the 
philosopher interposes six or seven lines in which he somewhat more clearly explains 
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82 xal 6 Eraipo¢g avrov Anudkpirog croryxsia pv rd wiijpec wad rd 
xevov elval pact, Aéyovree olov ro piv Sv, rd St pH Sy, wad rac 
Scagopade airlag rwv adAwy gaor rabrac pévror roeic, oy Hua re war 
rakwv kat Stow, duaglpev yap ro dv puopy wat Scaltyg cat rporg, 
‘‘Leucippus and his companion Democritus make the first prin- 
ciples of all things to be Plenum and Vacuum (body and space) 
srhereor one is Eins, the other Non-ens, and the differences of the 
body, which are only order, and position, to be the causes 
of all other things.” ich differences they call by these names, 
Rysmus, Diathige, and Trope. And in his book De Anima,‘ havi 

declared that Democritus made fire and the soul to conaist of 
round atoms, he describes those atoms of his after this manner: 
Olov ty ry aépe ra cadobpeva Evopara dv raic da rev Supldwv 
axtiot, @y THY wavowepulay orotyeia te ke Axnpdxptroc ric dAnc 
picewe, dpolwe S% nat Aebxsrmoc, “They are (saith he) like 
those ramenta or dusty particles which appear in the sunbeams, 
an omnifarious seminary whereof Democritus makes to be the 
first elements of the whole universe, and so doth Leucippus like- 
wise.” Elsewhere’ the same Aristotle tells us, that these two 
philosophers explained generation and alteration without forms 
and qualities by figures and local motion: Anudxpirog wad Acb- 
KimTrog woijoavtec Ta oxipata thy adXolwaw kal riy yéveow kk 
rovTwy mova dtaxplice piv Kat cuvyxplon yéveow Kal pSopar, 
rake d? cat Séve: GAAolworv, “ Democritus and Leucippus having 
made figures, (or variously figured atoms) the first principles, 
make generation and alteration out of these; namely, generation 
together with corruption from the concretion and secretion of 
them, but alteration from the change of their order and position.” 
Again he elsewhere® takes notice of that opinion of the Atomists, 


this philosophy, and then follow those which the learned Doctor has annexed imme- 
diately to the others, as if they had run on in one continued sentence. 

* Lib. 1. cap. 2. p. 4. tom. 2, opp. But the worthy author is mistaken in sup- 
posing that Aristotle here explains generally, what atoms are according to the notion 
of Democritus. For this definition of atoms belongs to those only, which Democritus 
had asserted the soul to consist of, namely the oga:poedy: although, to confess the 
truth, the leader of the Peripatetics does not express himself very clearly in this 


7 De Generatione et Corrupt. lib. 1. cap. 2. p. 700. tom. 1. opp. Here Aristotle is 
obscure, a8 usual, and his Latin interpreter not more intelligible. Who can understand : 
alterationem ordine et positu (fieri)? The sense is: mutationem situs et positus cor- 
pusculorum individuorum efficere, ut aliam ree faciem et naturam adipiscantar. 

® De Sensu et Sensibili, cap. 4. p. 70. tom. 2. opp. On this passage three things 
are to be observed. I. Dr. Cudworth again unites two different passages into one, 
and am I not certain whether correctly or not. For the words last quoted: rai sic 
oxnpara dvdyouc: rove yupouc, stand at some distance from the others in Aristotle. 
IL tie joins these words with the rest in such a manner, as though Aristotle meant them 
to be understood not of Democritus only but also of the other ancient physiologers. 
But the fact is otherwise ; for he says this of Democritus alone, as is at once evident 
from his own words: Elc 62 rd ocyfpara dvdya rove yvpotc. III. The transla- 
tor Franc. Vatablus, ignorant, as it seems, of the ancient philosophy, has performed 
his office here most miserably. For what means : Sapores autem figuris tribuit? He 
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that all sense was a kind of touch, and that the sensible qualities 
of bodies were to be resolved into figures; imputing it not only 
to Democritus, but also to the generality of the old philosophers, 
but very much disliking the same: Anpdxpirog xal of wAsioro TOV 
guctoAdywy Gromwrardy tt rotovel, wavra yap Ta alcOnra arra 
rove cal sig axhpara avadyova rove xupoic, “ Democritus and 
most of the physiologers here commit a very great absurdity, in 
that they e all sense to be touch, and resolve sensible quali- 
ties into the figures of insensible parts or atoms.” And this 
opinion he endeavours to confute by these arguments. First 
because there is contrariety in qualities, as in black and white, 
hot and cold, bitter and sweet, but there is no contrariety in 
figures ; for a circular figure is not contrary to a square or mult- 
angular; and therefore there must be real qualities in bodies 
distinct from the figure, site, and motion of parts. Again, the 
variety of figures and dispositions being infinite, it would follow 
from thence, that the species of colours, odours, and tastes should 
be infinite likewise, and reducible to no certain number. Which 
arguments I leave the professed Atomists to answer. Further- 
more, Aristotle somewhere also censures that other fundamental 
principle of this atomical physiology, that the sensible ideas of 
colours and tastes, as red, green, bitter, and sweet, formally con- 
sidered, are only passions and fancies in us, and not real qualities 
in the object without. For as in a rainbow there is really 
ee without our sight, but a rorid cloud diversely refracting 
and reflecting the sun-beams, in such an angle; nor are there really 
such qualities in the diaphanous prism ; when refracting the light, 
it exhibits to us the same colours of the rainbow; whence it was 
collected, that those things are properly the fantasms of the 
sentient, occasioned by different motions on the optic nerves: 
so they conceived the case to be the same in all other colours, 
and that. both the colours of the prism and rainbow were as real 
as other colours, and all other colours as fantastical as they : 
and then by parity of reason they extended the business further 
to the other sensibles. But this opinion Aristotle condemns in 
these words :9 Of rpdrepov puctoAdyot rovro ov Kadwc EAeyov, 
Aevxdy ovre ovdéy oidpevoe obre péAay avev SYewc, ovTe yupdV 
avev yeboewc, “The former physiologers were generally out in 
this, in that they thought there was no black or white without 
the sight, nor no bitter or sweet without the taste.” There are 


ought to have translated the passage thus: Saporum autem varietatem ex figurarum, 
quibus atomi sunt preedits, varietate derivat. But the obscurity of Aristotle affords 
no slight excuse for the faults of his interpreters. 

® Bat in 8 very different part from that before quoted by him, namely De Anima, 
lib, 2. cap. 1. p. 43. tom. 2. opp. On this point Pet. Gassendus, Physices sect. 3. 
lib. 6. cap. 2. p. 840. tom. 2, opp. defends the ancient physiologers agninet Aristotle. 
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other passages in Aristotle concerning this philosophy,’° which I 
think superflous to insert here ; and i shall have occasion to cite 
some of them afterward for other purposes. 

VII. But in the next place it will not be amiss to show, that 
Plato also hath left a very full record of this mechanical or 
atomical physiology (that hath hardly been yet taken notice of ) 
which notwithstanding he doth not impute either to Democritus 
(whose name Laertius? thinks he puree! declined to mention 
throughout all his writings) or to Leucippus, but to Protagoras. 
Wherefore in his Theetetus, having first declared in general,* 
that the Protagorean philosophy made all things to consist of a 
commixture of parts (or atoms) and local motion, he represents it, 
in particular concerning colours, after this manner :> ‘YwdAabe 
rolyuy ovrwot xara ra Supara mpwroy, 6 dt KaXrsic ypwpa AevKdy 
py elvac avro Erepdv re EEw roy ow oupatwr, pnd év reic Supact, 
adda péAay re at Aeuxoy kat Griovy GAO ypaya ek Tie © ove 
TWY OfUaTWY TOdC THY TEOGHKOVoaY Popay gpavelrat yeyevynutvor, 
kat 6 d? Exacrow elval gapev yowpa, ovre rd rpoatédhov oure ro 
awpoobadAduevoy adda erate tt ixaory tdov yeyovdc, “ First, 
as to that which belongs to the sight, you must conceive that 
which is called a white or a black colour not to be any thing 
absolutely existing either without your eyes or within your eyes; ” 
but black and white and every other colour is caused by different 
motions made upon the eye from objects differently modified; so 
that it is nothing either in the agent nor the patient absolutely, 
but something which arises from between them both.” Where it 
follows immediately :“H ov Suoxvoloaio av, we oldv cor palverat Ex- 
acTov Xowpa, TotovToy Kal kuvi Kal drwour Cay, “Can you or an 
man else be confident, that as every colour appears to him, so it 
appears just the same to every other man and animal, any more 
thas tastes and touches, heat and cold do?” From whence it is 
plain,* that Protagoras made sensible qualities not to be all 


1° Almost all the passages of Aristotle touching Democritus and his philosophy are 
collected together by Jo. Chrysostomus Magnenus in his Democritus Reviviscens, p. 
34, &c. ed. Lugd. Bat. 1648. 12. 

1 De Dictis et Factis Philosoph. lib. 9. segm. 40. p. 571. 

* I do not find it so written in the Theetetus, p. 118. For Plato affirms merely 
this: "Ex dt rij¢ popac re nai xtynoewe kai epdoewe wpdc GMAnXa yiyverat wayTa, 
a én paper elvac* ovx dp3a¢ mpocayopedorrec, and excepting Parmenides, adds that 
this doctrine was held by Protagoras, Heraclitus, Empedocles, Homer, and Epicharmus, 
but does not ascribe it to Protagoras alone. 

3 Theetetus, p. 119. Here, however, Dr. Cudworth as usual combines and 
condenses what in Plato are separated ; for some words intervene after i» roic 
Gppact. 

z With all deference to the learned author this is doubtful. I. For nowhere do I 
find Plato attributing this opinion to Protagoras ; on the contrary, in what goes before, 
as I have just noticed, he names several philosophers. II. If such was the opinion of 
Protagoras, it is at least certain that he did not commit it to writing. For so Plato, 
before coming to this disputation, says expressly, p. 118: Hpwraydédpac rovro piv 
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absolute things existing in the bodies without, but to be relative 
to us, and passions in us; and so they are called presently after 
tiva iv Mtv pacpara, certain fancies, seemings, or appearances in 
us. But there is another passage, ° in which a fuller account is 
given of the whole Protagorean doctrine, beginning thus: 
"Aoxn S2, 2& tte & viv 83 eAéyouty wavra hornrat, ice avTwv, we TO 
wav xivnate i}v, kat GAXo rapa Touro ovdiy’ rig 62 Ktvijoewe Cvo Eien. 
wAnQe piv amepoy ixarepov, divauty dé TO piv ToUTY ExOV, TO 68 
wdoxe tk O2 Tie Tobrwy GuiAlac Te Kal roeifewe Tod¢ GAXAnAa 
ylyverat Exyova, wAnOe piv amepa, didupa &* 76 piv aisSyroy, THe? 
alaSnoicg ast ouvextlarrovoa kal yevvwpuivn peta ToeVv aio<nrou, &c., 
“The principle upon which all these things depend is this, that 
the whole universe is motion (of atoms) and nothing else besides; 
which motion is considered two ways, and accordingly called by 
two names, action and passion; from the mutual concress, and as 
it were attrition, together of both which, are begotten innu- 
merable offsprings, which though infinite in number, yet may be 
‘reduced to two-general heads, sensibles and sensations, that are 
both generated at the same time; the sensations are sccing, and 
hearing, and the like, and the correspondent sensibles, colours, 
sounds, &c. Wherefore when the eye and such a proportionate 
object meet together, both the aicSnrov and the ateSnaic, the 
sensible idea of ‘white and black, and the sense of sccing, are 

enerated together, neither of which would have been produced, 
if either of those two had not met with the other.” Kai?’ adda 
82 ovrw Wu ypoy Kal Seppov kal raya Tov avTay TpoTov vroAnTTéov, 
avro piv xa’ avro pndiy elva, tv dé ry TGC ’\\nda éutAla, wavra 
ylyvecSat, kal ravroia ame rig Kivijcewe, “The like is to be con- 


yvitaro Tw wodrAW cupgery, Toic Cé padnraig ty droppiry rhy ddnSaay eye, 
“Hoc quidem nobis homunculis de plebe obecure significavit Protagoras, discipulis 
autem in arcano veritatem explicuit.” Then follows the disputation, a part of which 
consists of the words quoted by Dr. Cudworth. III. This example from colours is 
adduced by Plato or Socrates, merely to illustrate the ancient dogma, that all things 
flow and are perpetually changing, or rather as a corollary from that dogma ; but he 
does not tel] us, whether Protagoras would recognize it as his own. On the contrary, it 
is probable, that he never professed what Socrates says ; for a little afterwards Socrates 
declares, that he there says things which Protagoras himself, and those who thought 
with him, would, if living, consider ridiculous: Tedoia dvaycalopeSa Néyeey, We pain 
ay Wpwraydpac re cai rac brad abra oy éxixeipwy Néyery. 

, Phestetus, p. 120. Here again, unless [am altogether deceived, there is some 
misapprehension. For Plato is not descanting'on the doctrine of Protagoras in these 
words, or explaining the same opinion as before concerning colours and bodies, but 
comes to the exposition of a totally different system from the former. See Socrates’ own 
words, wherewith he introduces this passage, which sets forth, as Dr. Cudworth fancies, the 
opinions of Protagoras: Eici ydp, @ wai, wad’ eb adpouvoot, GAdve C2 wodXoi Kopyd- 
repot, wy pédAAw gor rd pvorynpia Aiyervy, “Sunt hi quidem, O puer, a musis 
i ae alieni. Nec desunt alii quidam elegantiores, quorum tibi mysteria enarraturus 
sum.”” These words are immediately followed by the passage quoted. In what 
manner, however, these two opinions concerning the nature of qualities and colours 
differ, owing to the extreme brevity and obscurity of Plato, it will be scarcely possible to 
ascertain 
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ceived of all other sensibles, as hot and cold, &c., that none of 
these are absolute things in themselves, or real qualities in the 
objects without, but they are begotten from the mutual congress 
of agent and patient with one another; and that by motion: so 
that neither the agent has any such thing in it before its congress 
with the patient, nor the patient before its congress with the 
agent.” "Ex o& augortowy® rov mototvro¢g Kal rov macyxovTog 
mwoo¢ ta GAAnAa ovyyryvoulvwy Kat tac aioShoug cal ra aloSnra 
avotiKTévrwy, Ta piv Wola arra ylyveoSai, ra 82 alaSavdpeva, 
“But the agent and patient meeting together, and begetting 
sensation and sensibles, both the object and the sentient are 
forthwith made to be so and so qualified, as when honey is tasted, 
the sense of tasting and the quality of sweetness are begotten 
both together, though the sense be vulgarly attributed to the 
taster, and the quality of sweetness to the honey.” The 
conclusion of all which is summed up thus: Ovdey elvac até nal 
aire, GAXa rive aie ylyveodar, “That none of those sensible 
things is any thing absolutely in the objects without, but 
they are all generated or made relatively to the sentient.” There 
is more in that dialogue to this purpose, which I here omit; but 
I have set down so much of it in the author's own langu 

because it seems to me to be an excellent monument of the 
wisdom and sagacity of the old philosophers; that which is the 
main curiosity in this whole business of the mechanical or 
atomical philosophy being here more fully and plainly expressed, 
than it is in Lucretius himself; viz., that sensible things, according 
to those ideas that we have of them, are not real qualities abso- 
lutely existing without us, but év jutv pacpara, fancies or fantasms 
in us: so that both the Latin interpreters Ficinus and Serranus, 


* These Greek words are introduced by Dr. Cudworth, as if they occurred in the 
same part of Plato as the rest. What he adds also in English, in place of a version, 
comprises more than the Greek. But it would be in vain to look for either in the 
Theeetetus. I suppose, therefore, that the learned author intended merely to state and 
"express Plato’s opinion in his own words, instead of repeating those of Plato himself. 
At any rate, what he here adduces on the authority of Plato, be it the doctrine of Pro- 
tagoras or of others, borders very closely, it must be owned, upon the atomic philosophy, 
although whether it inculcates precisely the opinion of Democritus, who suffered no quali- 
ties to reside in his atoms, admits, I think, of much controversy. The opinions of the an- 
cients on the nature of things are gleaned for the most part from a few words of others, 
nnd it is exceedingly doubtful, whether these possessed cither the capacity to understand 
the meaning of those whose dogmas they repeat, or the impartiality not to wish purposely 
tomar or pervert any thing. To be more explicit: we should be cautious, I think, in 
believing Plato and Aristotle, when they are interpreting the dogmas of those who pre- 
ceded them ; because it is probable, that each of them, from a wish to be alone thought 
wise, not unfrequently did injustice to the ancients, and detracted from their virtues and 
fame. In like manner, I consider those not to act very wisely, who estimate the 
opinions of the ancient philosophers concerning God from what Cotta and Velleius say . 
in Cicero. For if thev had paid careful attention, they would have perceived, that 
both of them discuss many things for the sake of bringing odium upon those phi- 
oa and on that account have not recorded their opinions as faithfully as they 
ought, 
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though probably neither of them at all acquainted with this 
hilosophy, as being not yet restored, could not but understand 
it after the same manner: the one expressing it thus: “ Color 
ex aspectu motuque medium quiddam resultans est. Talis circa 
oculos passio;” and the other: “ Ex varia aspicientis diathesi, 
variaque sensilis specie colores varios et videri et fieri, ita tamen 
ut sint gavraord, nec nisi in animo subsistant.” However, it 
appears by Plato’s manner of telling the story, and the tenor of 
the whole dialogue, that himself was not a little prejudiced 

inst this philosophy. In all probability the rather, because 
Bro oras had made it a foundation both for scepticism and 
atheism. 

VILL. We have now learnt from Plato, that Democritus and 
Leucippus were not the sole proprietaries in this philosophy, but 
that Protagorss though not vulgarly taken notice of for any 
such thing (being commonly ay Shores) as a sophist7 only) was 
asharer in it likewise: which Protagoras, indeed, Laértius® and 
others affirm to have been an auditor of Democritus; and so he 
might be, notwithstanding what Plutarch tells us,9 that Demo- 
critus wrote against his taking away the absolute natures of 
thin However, we are of opinion that neither Democritus, 
nor Piciagorss, nor Leucippus, was the first inventor of this 
philosophy ; and our reason is, because they were all three of 
them Atheists, (though Protagoras alone was banished for that 
crime by the Athenians) and we cannot think that any Atheists 
could be the inventors of it, !° much less that it was the genuine 
spawn and brood of atheism itself, as some conceit; because, 
however these Atheists adopted it to themselves, endeavouring to 


e 


7 This is rather too broad an assertion. The pnssages collected from ancient writers 
by the learned Jo. Alb. Fabricius, Biblioth. Grecee, lib. 2. cap, 23. p. 780. and A®gid. 
Menagius, Comm. in Diogen. Laértium, p. 418. concerning the life and actions of 
Protagoras, sufficiently prove, that his reputation stood as high for philosophy as for 
eloquence, if not higher. 

®* De Vitis Philos. lib. 9. segm. 50. p. 575, 576. See also Gellius, Noct. Att. 
lib. 5. cap. 3, and Suidas, under the word Ipwrayédpac. 

® Plutarch states this, Adv. Colotem, tom. 2. opp. p. 1108, 1109. ’AdAd rocodrdéy 
ye Anpdxptrog drodet rod vopitey elvat roiov  Totoy ray mpayparwy fxacroy, 
Gore Iipwraydpg Ty cogiory rovro cizéyrt pepaynoar nai yeypagévat woAdAd ral 
wYavd wpoc alréy, “ Atque tantum abest, hoc ut senserit Democritus, unamquamque 
rem non magis talem, quam talem esse, ut etiam Protagoram sophistam hoc affirmantem 
impugnaveri{, ac multa et probabilia contra eum scripserit.” That the opinion of 
Protagoras, affirming those things to be true which appear so to a man, is glanced at in 
these words, I have no question ; but even this dogma, censured as it everywhere is by 
the ancients, is a proof, that Democritus and Protagoras could not have entertained the 
same opinion concerning the elements of things. 

10 This argument, it must be obvious to any one, is wholly worthless ; for who would 
tolerate reasoning of this sort :—This is ingenious—this is fine—this is excellent ; 
therefore it cannot have been invented by an atheist? We know, indeed, that men 
entertaining the worst sentiments concerning things divine have often acquired great 
fame by the most useful inventions. J pass over much more that might be snid on this 
subject. 

c 2 
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serve their turns of it, yet if rightly understood, it is the most 
effectual engine against atheism that can be. And we shall 
make it appear afterwards, that never any of those Atheists, 
whether ancient or modern, (how great pretenders soever to it) 
did thoroughly understand it, but perpetually contradicted them- 
selves in it. And this is the reason why we insist so much upon 
this philosophy here, not only because without the perfect know- 
ledge of it, we cannot deal with the Atheists at their own 
weapon ; but also because we doubt not but to make a sovereign 
antidote against atheism out of that very philosophy, which so 
many have used as a vehiculum to convey this poison of atheism 
by. 
x But besides reason, we have also good historical probabilit 
for this opinion, that this philosophy was a thing of aaiich 
eater antiquity than either Democritus or Leucippus. And 
first, because Posidonius, an ancient and learned philosopher, did 
(as both Empiricus and Strabo’ tell us) avouch it for an old 
tradition, that the first inventor of this atomical philosophy was 
one Moschus a Pheenician, who, as Strabo also notes, lived 
before the Trojan wars. 

X. Moreover, it seems not altogether improbable, but that 
this Moschus, a Phoenician philosopher, mentioned by Posidonius, 
might be the same with that Mochus, a Pheenician physiologer in 
Jamblichus, with whose successors, priests, and prophets, he 
affirms that Pythagoras, sometimes sojourning at Sidon (which 
was his native city), had conversed: which may be taken for an 
intimation, as if he had been by them instructed in that atomical 

hysiology which Moschus or Mochus, the Phoenician, is said to 
have been the inventor of. Mochus or Moschus is plainly a 
Phoenician name, and there is one Mochus a Pheenician writer 
cited in Athenxus, whom the Latin translator calls Moschus; 
and Mr. Selden approves of the conjecture of Arcerius, the 
publisher of Jamblichus, that this Mochus was no other than the 
celebrated Moses of the Jews, with whose successors, the Jewish 
philosophers, priests, and prophets, Pythagoras conversed at 
Sidon. Some fantastic Atomists perhaps would here catch at 


! The importance of the subject requires, that the passages of both the authors should 
be given. Strabo, Geographie lib. 16. p. 718, in commenting upon the learning 
of the Pheenicians, records of Moschus as follows: Ei dé det Nocedwviy mioredoat, 
cai rd wepl rev arépwy Sdypa wadady tory dvdpdc Ecdovlov Meécyou xpd rey 
Tewixay ypdvwy ysyovorog, “Si Posidonio credendum est, dogma de atomis antiquum 
est hominis Sidonii, Moechi, qui ante belli Trojani temporafuit.” And Sextus Empiricus, 
lib. 9. Adv. Mathemat. p. 621, after saying that Democritus and Epicurus invented 
atomism, subjoins these words: Ei pn re dpyaoripay ra’rny Seriov ry dékay, cal 
we EXeyey 6 Trwixde Mocecwmoc, ard Mwyou rivdc dvdpoc Soivicoc car yyy, 
*‘ Nisi heec opinio statuenda sit antiquior, et ut Stoicus dixit Posidonius, ucta a 
Mocho quodam Phenice.” The learned Jo. Alb. Fabricius, observes on this passage, 
that Mochus treated of this in a physical work, the fifteenth book of which is quoted by 
Laértius, lib. 8. segm. 140. 
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this,* to make their philosophy to stand by divine right, as 
owing its original to revelation ; whereas philosophy being not a 
matter of faith but reason, men ought not to affect (as I conceive) 
to derive its pedigree from revelation, and by that very pretence 
seek to im it tyrannically upon the minds of men, which 
God hath here purposely left free to the use of their own 
faculties, that so finding out truth by them, they might enjoy 
that pleasure and satisfaction, which arises from thence. But we 
aim here at nothing more than a confirmation of this truth, that 
the atomical physiology was both older than Democritus, and had 
no such atheistical original neither. And there wants not other 
good authority for this, that Pythagoras did borrow many things 

m the Jews, and translate them into his philosophy. 

XI. But there are yet other considerable probabilities for this, 
that Pythagoras was not unacquainted with the atomical physi- 


2 I shall here comprise all that I have to say of Moschus, I. I can easily believe 
this Sidonian philosopher to be the same with him, whoee disciples, according to the 
testimony of Jamblichus, In Vita Pithag. cap. 3, p. 10. ed. Kusteri, Pythagoras con- 
versed with. Even the country proves it. But II. it is doubtful, whether his name 
was Moschus or Mochus. Learned men are at issue on this point, neither is the 
reading of ancient manuscripts uniform. The following give the name Mochus: Sam. 
Bochartus, Canaanis lib. 2. cap. 17. e. 777. ed. recent., who will have this name to be 
the same as Maacha; Thom. Reinesius, Append. ad Librum de Lingua Punica, sect. 4. 
p. 72, in Grevii Syntagm. Diss. Rarior., who surmises that the later Phanicians 
formed Afochus from Ogo or Ochus, the more correet and ancient name; Gerh. Jo. 
Vossius, De Historicis Grecis lib. 3. p. 390 ; AEgid. Menagius, Ad Diogen. Laertium 
p-4; Jo. Alb. Fabricius, Ad Sextum Empir. p. 621. who observes that the more 
correct copies always read Mwyov and conjectures, that the name Mweoyov was foisted 
in by those, who wished to identify this physiologer with Moses, the divine writer ; Ulr. 
Obrectus in his translation of Jamblichus, and several others. Those who will have this 
philosopher ta be the same with Moses, namely Arcerins, Jo. Selden, De Jure Nat. et 
Gentium secundum Disciplin. Ebreor. lib. 1. cap. 2. and Pet. Dan. Huetius, Demonstrat. 
Evangel. propos. 4. cap. 2. sect. 8. p. 88. prefer Moschus ; although others also, who 

istinguish between Moses and Moschus, approve of this reading, as Is. Casaubonus, 
Animadvers. in Atheneum. lib. 3. cap. 36 ; Jo. Schefferus, De Philosophia Italica 
cap. 5. p. 20; and Ludolph. Kusterus, Ad Jamblichum p. 10. At this day I should 
think it is scarcely possible to settle this controversy, nor is the matter altogether of 
such importance as to warrant a copious disputation. Perhaps the whole difference 
between Mochus and Moschus lay in the different pronunciation ; the name which the 
Phenicians pronounced simply, being uttered in the mouth of the Greeks with a certain 
hissing sound. III. It is uncertain, whether or not this Mochus, the inventor of the 
atomic philosophy, is a different one from the Mochus, whom Athenzus, Deipnosoph. 
lib, 3. p. 126, Josephus and Tatianus, whose passages have been respectively collected 
by Fabricius, Ad Sextum as above, testify to have written rd Doivexicd, or concerning 
the affairs of the Pheenicians. Men the most learned have taken it for granted, that this 
same Mochus, who referred the nature of things to minute corpuscles or atoms, composed 
also a history of his country. But I see no reason, why there may not have been two 
of this name among the Phenicians, one a historian, and the other a natural phi- 
losopher. IV. Those are right, in my opinion, who consider this Phenician 
physiologer to be a very different person from Moses, the divine writer, as Schefferus, 
Kusterus, Fabricius, in the passages noticed above, and especially Jo. Clericus, 
Biblioth. Choisie, tom. 1. p. 75. &c., whose arguments I shall not repeat. But the 
fact, that this Phenician is said by ancient authors to have written a physical work con- 
sisting of many booke and is therefore called by them gvoroddyog, is, I conceive, a 
sufficient argument to refute those, who make Moschus to be the same with Moses. 
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ology. And first from Democritus himself, who as he was of the 
Italic row, or Pythagoric succession, so it is recorded of him in 
Laértius,* that he was a great emulator of the Pythagoreans, and 
seemed to have taken all his philosophy from them; insomuch 
that if chronology had not contradicted it, it would have been 
concluded, that he had been an auditor of Pythagoras himself, of 
whom he testified his great admiration in a book entitled by his 
name. Moreover, some of his opinions had a plain corres- 
pondency with the Pythagoric doctrines, forasmuch as Democ- 
ritus’ did not only hold, péoeaSat ardpouc év ry 6Aw Stvoupévac, 
“that the atoms were carricd round in a vortex ;” but altogether 
with Leucippus, rav ynv dyeiOat wept rd uécoy Sivoupetyny, “ that 
the earth was carried about the middle or centre of this vortex,” 
which is the sun, “turning in the meantime round upon its own 
axis.” And just so the Pythagoric opinion is expressed by 
Aristotle :5 ri yiiv tv ray dorpwy ovcav xixrw peponévny mepi 
TO péoov vixra kal rhv nuéoay rroetv, “ That the earth, as one of 
the stars,” that is a planet, “ being carried round about the middle 
or centre” which is fire or the sun “did in the meantime by its cir- 
cumgyration upon its own axis make day and night.” erefore, 
it may be reasonably from hence concluded,‘ that as Democritus’s 
aad was Pythagorical, so Pythagoras’ philosophy was 
ikewise Democritical or atomical. 

XIT. But that which is of more moment yet, we have the 
authority of Ecphantus, a famous Pythagorean, for this, that 
Pythagoras’ monads, so much talked of, were nothing else but 
corporeal atoms. Thus we find it in Stobsus:? Tac Mubayopmdac 
Movddag: ovTOg meWTOG aTEdhvaro awyuat«ac, “ Ecphantus” 
who himeelf ® asserted the doctrine of atoms “ first declared that 


? Laértius relates all this, lib. 9. segm. 38. p. 570. on the faith of Thrasyllus, and adds 
o: the same authority, that he was an auditor of Glaucus Rheginus, a Pythagorean. 

* The same is ascribed to Democritus by Laértius, lib. 9. segm. 44. p. 573. But 
as to what follows respecting the motion of the earth, though he states it to have been 
a dogma of Leucippus, yet he nowhere says, that Democritus held the like opinion. 
Indeed, I consider it by no means certain, that all that Leucippus approved of was 
regarded as true by Democritus also. 

5 De Ceelo, lib, 2. cap. 13. p. 658. tom 1. opp. 

6 I consider neither of these reasons, however, of sufficient weight to prove, that 
Pythagoras favoured the doctrine of atoms. For I. the fact of Democritus’ being a great 
admirer of Pythagoras, is no argument to show, that he held the same opinion with him 
in every thing. Many havea high esteem for the talents and capacity of Descartes, and 
yet do not assent to all his opinions, If. I am at a loss to understand, indeed, how it 
could be proved, that, because both Democritus and Pythagoras considered the earth to 
revolve round the sun, they were alike inclined to the atomic theory. For it does not 
necessarily fullow that those, who agree in one thing, agree in all others. So also 
thought Nicetas: see Cicero Acad. Quest. lib. 2. cap. 39. It is unnecessary to re- 
peat what I have just noted, that it is uncertain, whether or not Democritus agreed to 
this opinion of Leucippus concerning the earth’s motion. 

7 Eclog. Phys. lib. 1. cap. 13. p. 27. ed. Plantin. 1575, fol. 

® That Ecphantus patronized the doctrine of atoms is evident from the same 
Stobaeus, Eclog. Phys. lib. 1, cap. 25. p. 48. “Exgpayrog ic piv ray arduwy ovvec- 
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the Pythagoric monads were corporeal,” i. ec. atoms. And this 
is further confirmed from what Aristotle? himself writes of these 
Pythagoreans and their monads: Tag povddac troAauEavovav 
Exe péyeBoc, “They suppose their monads to have magnitude.” 
And from that he elsewhere '® makes monads and atoms to 
signify the same thing : Ovdty diagpépet povadac Afyev i} cwuaria 
opixoa, “ It is all one to say monads or small corpuscula.” And 
Gassendus ' hath observed out of the Greek epigrammatist, that 
Epicurus’ atoms were sometimes called monads too: 


tTavas roy xécpoy, toceiodat 62 axd xpovoiac, “ Ecphantus mundum ex atomis 
quidem compositum, providentia autem regi dicebat.” But he docs not add what 
Ecphantus thought was the nature of these atoms, which he considered the earth to be 
composed of, whether enduwed with or destitute of qualities. This, however, we learn 
from Theodoret ; for I make no doubt, that the Diophantus, who, as Theodoret tells 
us, De Curandis Grecor. Affection. serm. 4. p. 509. tom. 2. opp., held the principles 
of Democritus and Epicurus concerning atoms, is the same with this Ecphantus men- 
tioned by Stobeeus. Both were Syracusans, both Pythagoreans, and both champions of 
atome, It is therefore probable that he deprived his atoms of qualities, as Democritus did. 

® Metaphya. lib. 11. cap. 6. tom. 4. opp. p. 424. It must be remarked, that this 
book of Aristotle’s Metaphysics is made the thirteenth in all the editions except Du 
Val’s, in which it is the eleventh. The hint will be useful to those, who wish to refer to 
the passages, which Gassendus and others quote from Aristotle. 

1@ De Anima, lib. 1. cap. 6. p. 13, tom. 2, opp. 

1 Physices sect. 1. lib. 3. cap. 4. p. 256. tom. 1. opp., and Not. ad lib. 10. Diogen. 
Laértii, p. 70. tom. 5. opp. The epigram of which these are the concluding verses, 
occurs in the Anthologia Grecor. Epigrammat. lib. 1. cap. 15. p. 32. ed. Francof. 1600, 
and is Automedon’s. As to the subject itself, Dr. Cudworth had Gassendus for his guide 
and master in the opinion he here espouses regarding Pythagoras ; for the latter, in both 
the passages noted, spares no pains to show, that Pythagoras derived the elements of 
things from atoms. Cudworth, however, has not given all, but only some of the argu- 
ments made use of by Gassendus, probably those he considered more important than 
the rest. But if I am not much deceived, neither those adduced nor those omitted, are 
of such weight, as to induce any reasonable man to adopt this opinion, which Gas- 
sendus himself has pronounced to be paradoxical: and lest any one should be led 
away by the authority of these great men we will briefly prove this. In the first place, 
let me premise, that as far as I remember, there is no testimony extant in any ancient 
writer to show, that Pythagoras discoursed about a multiplicity of monads, but all 
affirm that he spoke only of one. Nevertheless, as it is clear from Aristotle, Metaphys. 
lib. J]. cap. 6. p. 423. &c., tom. 4. opp., and some others, that his disciples introduced 
munads or unities into their philosophy and reasoned profoundly concerning them, I 
shall not avail myself of this oa oN to show a difference between monad and atom, 
but shall inquire merely, whether those words of the ancients which are quoted by 
Cudworth and Gassendus, warrant the conclusion they come to, that the monads of 
P\ thagoras and atoms are in reality identical. I. They allege out of Stobeus, that 
Eephantus, a Pythagorean, first made monads corporeal ; which passage, 60 far frum 
showing that Pathagoras held with atoms, rather proves the contrary. For if Ecphantus 
fret maintained that monads were corporeal, it is certain that neither Pythagoras him- 
exif, nor any one of the Pythagoreans before Ecphantus, was of that opinion. Therefore 
atoms had no place in the ancient doctrine of Pythagoras, but only in that remodclied by 
Ecphantus according to his own fancy ; to say nothing of its being exceedingly doubt- 
ful, whether or not Ecphantus’ corporeal monads were atoms or indivisible corpuscles. 
The entire words of Stobseus are these: “Exgavrog Lvpaxovatoc elra HuSayopeiwy 
warvrey ra ticcapa Cwprara cai Td Kevoy* tac yap Ilvsayopicdc poratac obrog 
Tpweruc awepyvaro cwparicac, * Ecphantus Svracusanus quatuor corpora et inane esse 
voluit: nam Psthagoncas monades primus hic corporeas fecit.” Now, I leave it to 
apy one possessing right reason tu judge, whether these words appear to aignify, that the 

monads of Ecphantus were those four elements, which he combines with the 
tacuum, If you say that these clements themselves were his atoms, vou gain nothing 
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——_———-Mdrny ’Erixovooy idcov 
lov rd cevoy Cnreiv cal reveg ai povddec, 


XIII. But to pass from Pythagoras himeelf; that Empedocles, 


thereby ; for it would prove, that he was far removed from the genuine doctrine of 
Leucippus and Democritus and cannot be ranked among the true patrons of atomism. 
But II. they have the authority of Aristotle, that the Pythagoreans ascribed magnitude 
to their monads. Te it so, yet how it can be inferred from thence, that their monads 
were atoms, I am at a loss to conceive. For is it fair to reason thus: That which has 
magnitude is an atom? I say nothing of the obscurity of this passage of Aristotle, 
though I cannot Ict it pass without correcting a very gross error of the Latin inter- 
preter, Bessarion. The words quoted here by Cudworth are preceded by these: To» 
dAoy Obpavoy carackevalovowy bE apipey, ery ob povadiucsy, which he, Bes- 
sarion, thus translates: “'Totum ecelum ex numeris construunt, prester id, quod non 
ex monadicis ;” most incorrectly, and without the slightest sense. The philosopher's 
meaning is: ‘ Pythagorei celum ex numeris construunt, verum non ex nameris 
simplicibus aut monadibus, sed ex numeris compositis.” III. That Aristotle considered 
it all one to say monads or small corpuscles is not of much greater weight in this 
argument, For besides that he does not assert this positively, but merely enys it 
might appear to be so (dd£ece), and that all small corpuscles, or cepara opixpd, are 
not necessarily atoms, we shall immediately see, if we refer only to the subject he is 
discussing in that paseage, that nothing bearing upon the present question can be made 
of it. Aristotle is refuting those who make the soul to be number and self-moving, 
and is endeavouring to demonstrate the abeurdity of this opinion. To do so, be 
assumes it to be all one, whether we call the soul a monad or simple number, or a 
small corpuscle ; inasmuch as a monad cannot be conceived without magnitude: but, 
where there is magnitude, that there of neceasity must be some mover, and therefore 
that, if the soul be a monad, it cannot move itself. Whoever considers it evident from 
this, that the monads of the Pythagoreans were atoms, ought, to say the least of it, 
to show first of all, that they held the soul to be an atom, and truly to do so would 
require wonderful ingenuity. Add moreover, what completely settles the matter, that 
in this very passage, and immediately after the words now in question, the Stagirite 
mentions the o¢arpia, or “ spherical particles,” of which it is well-known Democritus 
supposed the soul to consist, and distinguishes them from the monads he is speaking of. 
But if Democritus’s ogaipia, which he called atoms, are different from monads, how 
can monads be atoms?’ 1V. Automedon’s epigram, indeed, by coupling monads with 
the vacuum of Epicurus, seems to point out, that there were some who called atoms 
monads ; nor do I consider this at all an inapt word to designate what is otherwise 
expressed by that name. But I do not see how this obliges us to belicve, that what 
Pythagoras called monads are atoms; unless there should be any so foolish as to 
assent to reasoning like this: Atoms are sometimes called monads ; therefore, the 
monads of Pythagoras are atoms. Having been speaking of Cudworth‘s argu- 
ments, I now come to those of Gassendus. V. In his Physice, as above quoted, p. 
256. tom. 1. opp., he says: “ Apud Aristotelem Pythagorzi introducere dicuntur, 
ro Kevov, 0 Croptzes Tag Pvoetc, inane, quod dirimit naturas: non autem aliud, 
quam inane interspersum heic commode intellignas, quo atomi discriminantur.” The 
passage of Aristotle isin lib. 4. Physic. cap. 8. p. 507. tom. 1. opp. But for my part, 
I don’t understand, what this avails towards showing, that the Pythagoreans recognized 
atoms in physics. For many philosophers believe in a certain vacuum, and yet do not 
maintain the nature of things to consist of corpuscles destitute of all quality. VI. He 
lays much stress upon the testimony of Vitruvius, who. lib. 2. cap. 2. after saying the 
Pythagoreans comprised the nature of things in four elements, according to his account, 
adds, that Democritus introduced the same elements, “sed resolubilia tamen in individua 
corpora, que distincta soliditatem retineant.” Unquestionably, Gassendus had not 
Vitruvius before him, when he wrote this ; for the passage runs differently, lib. 1. cap. 2. 
p. m. 25. ed. Flor. 1513—8. We give the very words: “ Pythagormorum disciplina 
adjecit ad aquam et ignem, acra ct terrenum. Ergo Democritus etsi res proprie non 
nominavit, sed tantum individua corpora proposuit, ideo ea ipsa dixisse videtur, quod ea, 
cum sint disjuncta, nec leguntur, .... . nec sectionibus dividuntur, sed sempiterno 
@vo perpetuo infinitam retinent soliditatem.” The passage, it must be confessed, is 
obscure ; but looking at it altogether this appears evident, that Vitruvius considered 
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who was a Pythagorean also, did physiologize atomically, is a 
thing that eould’ hardly be doubted of, though there were no 
more proof for it than that one passage of his in his philosophic 


poems :* } 


————— - Shore oddevic iorty ixdorov 
"AAG povoy pike diddAakic re peyivrwy, 


“Nature is nothing but ‘the mixture and separation of things 
mingled ;” or thus, “ There is no production of any thing anew, 
but only mixture and separation of things mingled.” Which is 
not only to be understood of animals, according to the Pythagoric 
doctrine of the transmigration of souls, but also, as himself ex- 
pounds, universally of all bodies, that their generation and cor- 


Democritus, although he held atoms generally to be the first principles of things, to 
have notwithstanding supposed, more elements, like the Pythagoreans. If this were 
true, then Democritus attributed qualities to his atoms, and for that reason could not be 
ranked in the number of those who may be truly called the patrons of the atomic 
doctrine. This therefore is very far from proving that the monads of Pythagoras were 
atoms. But if Vitruvius had said what Gassendus makes him say, the matter never- 
theless could not be settled by his authority alone. For we must not take all for 
granted that this or the other writer of a later period surmised concerning Pythagoras or 
Democritus. VII. As to what Gaseendus adds in the last place, that Democritus, 
Leucippus, and all the principal supporters of the atomic doctrine, were ranked among 
the Pythagoreans, this, I am indeed aware, has been done for the sake of system both by 
others and by Gassendus himself, De Philosophia, cap. 8. p. 23. 8. tom. 1. opp., where 
he establishes it on the authority of the biographer of Pythagoras met with in Photius, 
who, he says, makes Parmenides and Zeno belong to the Pythaggsic school, But 
assuredly, the judgment of the acute man was never more at fault than here. For, 
use Gassendus and others have ranked the supporters of atoms as belonging tothe 
Italic sect, and it is not yet clear what right they have had for doing so, yet it does not 
immediately follow, that the monads of Pythagoras were atoms. I say nothing of the 
fact, that this author of Pythagoras’ life asserts only this in Photius, Cod. 259. p. 1318, 
that Zeno and Parmenides came from the school of Pythagoras. (ther arguments are 
at hand to show, that Pythagoras, a man in my opinion remarkable neither for wisdom, 
nor for liberality and candour, never once thought of atoms: but prescribed limits 
forbid more being said. I wish readers however to learn from this example, how far 
even the greatest men can hoodwink themselves, when they come to the perusal of 
ancient authors, imbued with fixed opinions of their own. Cudworth and Gassendus, 
who were delighted with the atomic doctrine, fancied they found traces of it in every 
sect of antiquity. 
3 This passage, which Plutarch, De Placitis Philos. lib. i. cap. 30. p. 885. t. ii. opp., 
gives from the first book of Empedocles’ Physics, is mutilated and otherwise inaccu- 
rately quoted by Dr.Cudworth. The verses are : 


“AdXo dé ros ipéw, guote obdéivoc torivy amrdvrwy 
Ovnray, ob0é rig odAOpEVOUV Javaroro TedeUT), 
"AAG pbvow pikic re OeddAakic re ptyévyrwy 
"Eori, pbote 6& Bporoic évopalerar dvOpwrosory. 


Jam quod naturam mortales nomine dicunt, 

Hoc nibil est ; neque enim mortem natura vel ortun. 
Humano prebet generi: nam mixtio tantum 
Mixtorumque subest queedam secretio rebus, 

Idque homines vulgo naturam dicere suerunt. 


Here ¢docc, as it is opposed to reAcurh, or death, seems to signify not nature gene- 
rally, but birth, or generation. 
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ruption is nothing but mixture and separation; or, as Aristotle? 
expresses it, aiyxpiotc cal Staxptorc, “ concretion and secretion” of 
parts, together with change of figure and order. It may perhaps 
be objected, that Empedocles held four elements, out of which 
he would have all other bodies to be compounded; and that as 
Aristotle affirms,* he made those elements not to be transmutable 
into one another neither. To which we reply, that he did indeed 
make four elements, as the first general concretions of atoms, 
and therein he did no more than Democritus himself, who, as ° 
Laértius writes,> did from atoms moving round in a vortex, 
wavra avykpiuata yevvgv tip, tow, afpa, yiv, elvac yao Kat 
rauta ¢& ardéuwy tivwv ovoripara, “ generate all concretions, 
fire, water, air, and earth, these being systems made out of 
certain atoms.” And Plato further sues the same; for in his 
book De Legibus® he describes (as I suppose) that very atheistical 
hypothesis of Democritus, though without mentioning his name, 
representing it in this manner; that by the fortuitous motion of 
senseless matter were first made those four elements, and then 
out of them afterward sun, moon, stars, and earth. Now both’ 
Plutarch and Stobzus’ testify, that Empedocles compounded the 
four clements themselves out of atoms: "EpumedoxAjje Sf ix puxpo- 
tow Oyxwy Ta orotxéia ovykplvel, dep Early EAaXLoTa, Kat olovel 


3 De Generat. et Corrupt. lib. 2. cap. 6. p. 739. t. 1. opp. 

*"Qore pr) peraBddXeyv sic GdAnda are Aristotle's words on this opinion of 
Empedocles, which he confuted, ibid. p.734. Add De Generat. lib. 1. cap. 3. p. 699. 

5 De Placitis Philos, lib. 9. segm. 44. p. 573. 

* I wish the worthy author had pointed out the place : but be chooses to give his readers 
trouble rather than check the rapidity of his pen by referring them to the words of the 
ancients. I know not what passage of Plato he can have meant other than the following, 
from lib. 10. De Legibus. p. 666. opp., wherein he explains the opinion held of the origin 
of the world by those scoffers at religion and gods, who, he says, were numerous in 
that age. Certainly there is no passage in the whole book De Legibus more appro- 
priate to what our author is here treating of. Tip cai bdwp cai yy ai dipa pvc 
wavra elva Kai riyy paci, rixvy li ovdéy rodrwy Kai ra perd ravra av owpara, 
ye re xai nAliou Kai ceAnvng, dorpwy re wepi, ed rovrwy yeyovivat, wavrehee 
Gvrwy aWvywr, “Ignem, aquam, terram, aéra, omnia hec non arte, sed natura et fortuna 
esse dicunt. Corpora etiam, que post hac sunt, rerum terrenarum, solis, lune, stellarum 
omnium, ex istis anima prorsus carentibus facta esse, &c.””. Whether, as Dr. Cudworth 
supposes, he is expounding in these words the hypothesis of Democritus and his fol- 
lowers, is uncertain ; for there is no reason for supposing, that there were not others 
also living at that period so grossly impious as to teach these things. See what we 
have noted below on ch. 2. § 22. Neither is it stated expressly in this passage, that 
the class whose impiety Plato is censuring held_the elements to be compounded out 
of atoms. 

7 These words of Stobzus we read Eclog. lib. 1. cap. 20. p. 36. who says also, that 
Xenocrates held the same. Plutarch’s passage occurs De Placitis Philos. lib. 1. cap. 17. 
p. 883. t.2. opp. But our author has omitted another passage of Plutarch, in which 
he sets before us Empedocles’ opinion more clearly, ibid. cap. 13. p. 883. ’Epecordie 
rpd Tray Teccdpwy crotyeiwy Spavopara idaxora, oiovel crotxeia Tpiv Crotyeiwy, 
dpotopepyy. dep tori orpoyyvAa, ‘“ Empedocles ante quatuor elementa ponit quedam 
minutissima fragmenta, tanquam elementa elementis priora, partium similarium, et 
forme rotunde.” I shall say presently, why I think the learned Doctor was unwilling 
to bring forward this puseage of Plutarch. 
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ororxtia aroyeiwy, “ Empedocles makes the elements to be 
compounded of other small corpuscula, which are the least, and 
as it were the elements of the elements.” And the same Stobzeus 
again observes :° "EuredoxAc mpd rev reccdowy croyelwy Spabe- 
para éAad\ora, “ Empedocles makes the smallest particles and 
fragments of body” that is, atoms “ to be before the four elements.” 
But whereas Aristotle affirms, that Empedocles denied the trans- 
mutation of those elements into one another, that must needs be 
either a slip in him, or else a fault in our copies; not only 
because Lucretius, who was better versed in that philosophy, 
and gives a particular account of Empedocles’ doctrine (be- 
sides many others of the ancients) affirms the quite contrary ; 
but also because himself, in those fragments of his still preserved, 
expressly acknowledges this transmutation :9 


* I must produce the whole of this passage of Stobeus, to make the meaning of 
the philosopher more manifest. Stobseus says then, Eclog. 1, cap.17. p. 33. "Eure. 
Coed ic wepi ayicron i¢n xpo réy recodpwy Sputopara ikayuora, oiovei crowxeia 
Wed Trey crotxytiwy, Oporopepi, ‘* Empedocies ante elementa frusta ponebat minima, 
tanquam elementorum elementa, eaque similium partium.” From this and the above 
passage of Plutarch it is clear, what sort of corpuscles Empedocles made the elements 
to be compounded of, namely those, which philosophers are wont to call sizi/ar, and 
of a round furm. He could not, therefore, be of the same opinion as Democritus, who 
is acknowledged by almost every one to have taught, that all things consist of atoms 
that are dissimilar and of various shapes and forme. As Dr. Cudworth well knew this 
made against his own opinion eoncerning Empedocles, he seems on that account to 
have omitted the word opotoyspij in Stobsus’ passage, and to have passed over that of 
Plutarch altogether. 

® Where the learned Doctor got this verse of Empedocies, I leave to others to 
find out, having in vain searched for it with great care in a number of books both 
ancient and modern. It is not among the fragments of Empedocies collected by Henr. 
Stephanus in hie Poesis Philosophica, p. 17. &c., neither could I meet with it in a still 
more extensive collection of the remains of Empedocles’ poems by Jo. Alb. Fabricius, 
which, through the courtesy of that illustrious scholar, 1 had the opportunity of con- 
sulting in manuscript. As respects the subject itself, Dr. Cudworth maintains, in oppo- 
gition to Aristotle, that Empedocles believed in the peraBoAn, as the ancients call it, 
or the transmutation of the elements into each other. And so far he is right. In the 
first place, Lucretius, whose authority he cites expressly, ascribes this opinion to those 
who beld four elements, among whom he numbers Empedocles, lib. 1. De Rerum Natura, 
v. 783. &c. p. 189. 


Et primum faciunt ignem se vertere in auras 
Aéris: hinc imbrem gigni, terramque creari 
Ex imbri, retroque a terra cuncta reverti, 
Humorem primum, post aéra, deinde calorem : 
Nec cessare hac inter se mutare, meare 

De calo ad terram, de terra ad sidera mundi. 


Again the same thing is evident from the testimony of Clemens Alexandrinus, who 
mys Empedocies supposed, that all things would finally return to fire again, Stromatum 
lib. 5. cap. 14. p.711. an opinion which no one can entertain, who does not believe it 

ible for the elements of things to change and put on as it were a new nature. 
Besides, without saying anything of a passage of Stubeus, which I purpose bringing 
furward by and by, or quoting other authors that testify to the same effect, Aristotle 
bimeelf, in other places, clearly lays it down, that Empedocles ry» wepiocoy wowty 
rev crotytiwy, * circuitum elementorum inducere.” See De Celo, lib. 3. cap. 7. p. 680, 
t. 1. opp., not to mention other ;assages of the kind ut present. Is Aristotle at 


¢ 
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Kai @3fvee cig GAAnAa, wal avéerac tv péoee alone. 


XIV. Besides all this, no less author than Plato affirms, that 
according to Empedocles, vision and other sensations were made 
by aroppoat oxnparwy, “the defluxions of figures,” or effluvia 
of atoms, (for so Democritus’ atoms are called in Aristotle 
oxiara, because they were bodies which had only figure with- 
out qualities), he supposing, that some of these figures or particles 
corresponded with the organs of one sense, and some with the 
organs of another. 1°’Ouxovy Atyere awoppode tiwag rey Svrwy 
xara "EpwedoxAta, xat wdpouc, tic ovc nat o wv al awoppoal 
wopevovral, Kal Twy axoppowy rac piv alba éviowe Twy 
wdépwy, rac O& éAdrrouc fj pelZouc evar, “ You say then, accord- 
ing to the doctrine of Empedocles, that there are certain corpo- 
real effluvia from bodies of different magnitudes and figures, as 
also several pores and meatus’s in us diversly corresponding with 
them: so that some of these corporeal effluvia agree with some 
pores, when they are either too big or too little for others.” By 
which it is evident, that Empedocles did: not suppose sensations 
to be made by intentional species or qualities, but as to the 
generality, in the atomical way ; in which, notwithstanding, there 
are some differences among these Atomists themselves. But 
Empedocles went the same way here with Democritus, for Em- 
pedocles’ aroppoal oynudrwy, “defluxions of figured bodies,” 
are clearly the same thing with Democritus’ cidurAwy eioxplote, 
‘insinuations of simulacra, or exuvious images of bodies.” 
And the same Plato adds further,! that according to Empedocles, 


variance with himself, therefore, ag well as with the rest of the ancients, when he else- 
where states that Empedocles denied the peraBoA?) croiyeiwy, or, as Dr. Cudworth sus- 
pects, have the transcribers been at fault? For my part I should say neither. When 
Aristotle lays it down, that Empedocles rejected the peraBod, he does not speak 
positively and absolutely, but comparatively, and of a certain kind’ of change. For 
although all those, that held the elements formerly to have been more, recognized 
also the conversions and changes of the elements, yet they did not all believe these 
changes to take place according to the same law or in the same manner, but went into 
different opinions on the matter. This is abundantly evident from Aristotle's book 
De Ceelo, lib. 3. cap. 7. p. 680. and elsewhere, from Stobeus, Eclog, Physic. lib. ]. 
cap. 24. p. 43. and from many others. Wherefore, because Empedocles rejected that 
manner of change of the elements, which Aristotle approved of, he is for that reason 
said by him to have denied the peraGods}. Now if we inquire, what manner of change 
Empedocles thought preferable to the rest, ancient authors, it must be confessed, are 
at variance upon the point, as they usually are when expounding the opinions of the 
old physiologers. If we follow Lucretius and Clemens, it appears probable he held a 
certain a\Aoiworg, as they call it; if Aristotle, Stobeus, and others, he considered the 
whole change to take place by addition and detraction. The latter opinion, however, 
is unquestionably the truer one, and in accordance with what the ancients relate of the 
doctrines of Empedocles; as’ is shown by the passages brought forward by Dr, Cud- 
worth soon after, and by what we shall adduce by and by. 

10 The words occur in his Meno, p. 14. but not in consecutive order as here, being 
interrupted by short questions from Socrates. Plutarch, De Placitis Philos. lib, 4 
cap. 9. p. 909. states the same. 

Ibid. p. 14. Plutarch has the like, De Placitis Philos. lib. cap. 15. p. 883. tom. 


2. opp. ‘Eumrecordijc (xpapa elvat adxepyvero) rd roic xépoe rig spews 
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the definition of colour was this: "Aroppo oynudrwy dye 
ciupetpog Kat aioSnréc, “The defluxion of figures, or figured 
corpuscula” without qualities “commensurate to the sight and 
sensible.” Moreover, that Empedocles’ physiology was the 
very same with that of Democritus, is manifest also from this 
passage of Aristotle :* Of piv oby rept’ EpmedoxdAda cad Anpdxpcrov 
avBavovatv avrot éavrodc, ov yevéiow && adXijAwv rovovvrec, 
adrAa patvouévny yiveow' ivuTdpyov yap Exacrov éxxolvecSal 
gaow Gowep && ayyslou rig yevéioeweo ovonc, “* Empedocles 


and Democritus deceiving themselves, unawares destroy all 


generation of things out of one another, leaving a seeming 
generation only: for they say, that generation is not the produc- 
tion of any new entity, but only the secretion of what was before 
inexistent; as when divers kinds of things confounded together 
in a vessel are separated from one another.” Lastly, we shall 
confirm all this by the clear testimony of Plutarch, or the writer 


ivapporroy, ‘* Empedocles colorem id vocat, quod congruit meatibus visui inservienti- 
bus.” So Stobseus, Eclog. Phys lib. 1. cap. 19. p. 35. who adds however: Tag 2 
dtagopdc ray rpogey woerdiac, “ Differentias autem coloris e ciborum varietate 
duxit :” Ticoapa roic crotyxeiotcg iodpeSpa, ‘‘ Species quatuor, non secus ac elemento- 
rum posuit.” But I. it is evident, that the oyjpara in these passuges of Plato are not 
atoms or indivisible corpuscles, but the same as what Democritus calls ef0wAa and 
Lueretius ‘ simulacra, membranas summo de corpore rerum dereptas,” lib. 4. v. 35, 36. 
“ rerum effigies tenuesque figuras.” II. It is true, Democritus’ manner of explaining sen- 
sations and colours does not seem to differ much from that of Empedocles. Generally 
indeed they both adopted the same principles. But to say nothing of the atoms of 
Empedocles being very different from those of Democritus, as will presently be made 
appear, we have Plutarch’s authority, that Empedocles did not make use of simulacra 
or images alone, like Democritus, in showing the nature of sensations, De Placitis 
Philos. lib. 4. cap. 13. p. 901. After having spoken of the opinions of Uemocritus 
and Epicurus, he says: ’EumredorX\ije roic eiSwAXorg rd¢ deriva avépite, mpvsayo- 
peboag rd yeyvopevoy axrivac sidwdou ovySirou, “ Empedocles imaginibus radios ad- 
junxit, id, quod fit, appellans radios imaginis composite.” I pass over other points of 
difference between the doctrines of Empedocles and Democritus on this head. III. As 
to Empedocles’ having endeavoured to show the nature of colours and sensations, in 
the manner we have stated, it is no proof, that he believed the world to consist of 
atoms having nothing else but figure. For there is no reason why those who ascribe 
qualities to atoms, as it is evident many did, should not philosophize according to the 
same law concerning colours and sensations, IV. But I shall adduce one of the 
axioms of Empedocles, which clearly proves, that he held a far different opinion of 
colours and their nature, as also of the faculty of sensation, from that of Democritus 
and the other supporters of atomism. For he held the soul to,be compounded of the 
fuur elements, and by that means to be sensible of and perceive ull the elements ; 
seeing that like is known by like, earth by earthy particles, fire by fiery, &c. 


Taig py ydp yaiay dxomraper, tdare d’ béwp, 
Atsipe &’ alSipa diov, drdp xupi xiip didndoyr. 

Terram terreno, atque unda conspeximus undam, 
Ethere divinum nos ethera: vidimus igne 

Claro ignem. 


Sextus Empiricus, lib. 7. Contra Mathem. p. 396. Add Chalcidius, In Timeum Pla. 
tonis, cap. 216. p. 356. Now suppose particles to be destitute of all quality, and 
you never can explain this dogma satisfuctorily. For how, I ask, can that which has 
nothing but figure be sensible of and perceive what is like and kindred to it ? Whereas 
by leaving qualities to Empedocles’ atoms, you will find a ready way of clearing up 
the matter. But we are pursuing this to too great a length. 

2 De Celo, lib, 3. cap. 7. p. 680, tom. i, opp. 
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de Placitis Philosophorum:* ’EumwedoxAfic cat "Emixoupoc xai 
wavrec, doot kata auvaQpotopoyv Tov AETro“EpwY CwLaTwY KOC- 
porrotovet, cuykpioac piv cal diaxploec elaayouc, yevicec 2 xat 
p¢bopac od Kupluc’ ov yap kata totoy &€ adXowsewe, xara O2 
wocov é&& auvaQpoicpov rabtac ylvecSar, ‘ Empedocles and 
Epicurug, and all those that compound the world of small atoms, 
introduce concretions and secretions, but no generations or cor- 
ruptions properly so called; neither would they have these to be 
made according to quality by alteration, but only according to 
quantity by aggregation.” And the same writer sets down the 
order and etked of the Cosmopoeia according to Empedocles :* 
’"EumedoxAne, Tov piv aikéoa tewroy SiaxpiOnva, Sebrepov 82 rd 
wup, td’ @ trhv ynv, 2 he ayav repogeyyoutync ro poiuy Tic 
mepipopac avabAtea ro tdwp, 2 ob Sumabijvac rov afpa, nat 
yevéicSat Tov iv ovoavey ix Tov aidoog, rov d? HAtov ée wupde, 
‘“‘Empedocles writes, that ether was first of all secreted out of the 
confused chaos of atoms, afterward the fire, and then the earth, 
which being constringed, and as it were squeezed by the force 
of agitation, sent forth water bubbling out of it; from the evapo- 
ration of which did proceed air; and-from the ether was made 
the heavens, from fire the sun.” We see therefore, that it was 
not without cause, that Lucretius did so highly extol Empe- 
docles, since his physiology was really the same with that of 
Epicurus and Democritus; only that he differed from them* in 
some particularities, as in excluding-a vacuum, and denying such 
physical minima as were indivisible. 


® The very same words, except that the names of Democritus and Anaxagoras are 
added to those of Empedocles and Epicurus, occur in Stobeus, Eclog. Phys. lib. 1]. 
cap. 24. p. 43. < 

4 Lib. 2. cap. 6. p. 887. 

® The learned Doctor concedes, that Empedocles dissented from Democritus in some 
particularities. He confesses, that he repudiated a vacuum, which Epicurus and 
Democritus above all things delighted in, This indeed is evident from Lucretius, De 
Rerum Natura, lib. 1, v. 744, 745. p. 183. Stobeus, Eclog. Phys. lib. 1. cap. 22, 
p. 38, and others. He grants also, that he denied the doctrine of indivisible corpus- 
cles or, in other words, that he believed matter to be infinitely divisihle. Whereas Demo- 
critus made his atoms indivisible. Besides Lucretius in the passage quoted, v. 747, 748. 
p. 184. and others, we have the testimony of Aristotle, De Celo, lib. 3. cap. 6. p. 679, 
tom. 1. opp., that Empedocles held that opinion. Although he affirms, indeed, that Em- 
pedocles, while he believed his atoms to be divisible seems to have thought nevertheless, 
that they never were in reality divided ; and as regards the chief point in dispute, 
considers Empedocles to have held the same as Democritus, namely, that the world 
was compounded of atoms altogether destitute of qualities. Which view Mr. Creech, 
I observe, nearly coincides in. For in his notes to Lucretius, p. 189, he says: “‘ Em- 
pedocles and Epicurus agree very well, except that that the opinion of the first of 
them is more abtruse and intricate, and that of the latter more plain and simple: For 
Empedocles composes his elements of the first principles, and of those elements con- 
stitutes all things. But Epicurus will have all things proceed immediately from the 
first principles.” Would, indeed, that I could assent altogether to men of such acuteness 
and understanding, but although I readily believe Empedocties to have favoured the 
doctrine of atoms generally, I am almost convinced, notwithstanding, that his atoms 
possessed qualities, and therefore, that he cannot be classed among the genuine fol- 
lowers of Democritus and Epicurus. Passing over the words of Plut and Sto- 
beeus, quoted a little above, from which this is manifest, I shall here notice some 
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XV. As for Anaxagoras, though he philosophized by atoms, 
substituting concretion and secretion in the room of generation 
and corruption, insisting upon the same fundamental principle, 
that Empedocles, Democritus, and the other Atomists did ; which 
was (as we shall declare more fully afterward) that nothing 
could be made out of nothing, nor reduced to nothing; and 
therefore that there were neither any new productions nor 
destructions of any substances or real entities; yet, as his 
Hoinceomeria® is represented by Aristotle, Lucretius, and other 
authors, that bone was made of bony atoms, and flesh of fleshy, 
red things of red atoms, and hot things of hot atoms; these 
atoms being supposed to be endued originally with so many 
several forms and qualities essential to them, and inseparable 
from them, there was indeed a wide difference betwixt his 

ilosophy and the atomical. However, this seems to have had 
its rise from nothing else but this philosopher's not being able to 
understand the atomical hypothesis, which made him decline it, 
and substitute this spurious and counterfeit atomifm of his own 
in the room of it. 

XVI. Lastly, I might add here, that it is recorded by good 
authors concerning divers other ancient philosophers, that were 
not addicted to Democriticism or Atheism, that they followed 
this atomical way of physiologizing, and therefore in all pro- 
bability did derive it from those religious Atomists before 
Democritus. As for example; Ecphantus? the Syracusian 
Pythagorist, who, as Stobeus writes, made ra adiafpera owpara 
cai ro xevoy, “indivisible bodies and vacuum,” the principles 
of physiology, and as Theodoret also testifies, taught é« rov 


arduwy suvectava tov xécpoyv, “that the corporeal world was 


ether points in proof of the same thing. In the first place, if we deprive the corpuscles 
of Empedocles of all qualities, I for my part am at a loss to know, how concord and 
discord, friendship and enmity, which he Jays down ns the efficient causce of all things, 
could arise in them. For whatever is destitute of all quality, can neither partake 
of friendship nor enmity. Therefore since Empedocles supposed, that friendship 
and enmity severed the elements, it is evident, I think, that he considered con- 
trary qualities to have been mixed together in the first matter, which afterwards 
were in some way or other separated. Again, Aristotle, De Generat. lib. i. cap. 1. p. 
698. tom. |. opp. shows from Empedocles’ own poems, thet he maintained whiteness, 
warmth, coldness, and other qualities to have existed in the first elements, after the 
manner of differences. Lastly, that Lucretius, De Rerum Natura, lib. ii goes 
to ao much length in refuting Empedocles, whom he states, v. 739, ‘‘ in principiis re- 
rum ruinas fecise,” is of itself indeed ample proof, that Empedocles and Epicurus 
were at issue on the main points of the question. . 

© On this doctrine of Anaxagoras eee expecially Bayle, Dictionaire Histor, et Critique, 
t. J. artic. Anaxagoras, p. 206, &c. who has treated of all the difficulties of his 
dogma with great copiousness and accuracy. As to Anaxagoras* having taken up Ho- 
manmeria, as Dr. Cudworth supposes, from his not understanding the atomic hypothesis, 
few [ think will assent to this, it being little in accordance with the many fine things 
eaid of that philosepher by the ancients. It is much more probable, that he was led 
into this opinion concerning the origin of things from very different reasons, ; 

* Of him, however, the learned Doctor had already treated, sect. 12. which he 
ecems here to have forgotten. 
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made up of atoms;” Xenocrates,® that made peyéOn adialpera, 
‘indivisible magnitudes” the first principles of bodies; Heraclides,? 
that resolved all corporeal things into yPiypara nat Spaéopara 
riva éAaxtora, “certain smallest fragments of bodies;” Ascle- 
piades, '° who supposed all the corporeal world to be made 2& 
avopolwy Kail avappwy Syxwy, not of similar Beaty (as Anaxa- 

oras) but ‘* of dissimilar and inconcinn moleculz,” i. e. atoms of 
Fi fferent magnitude and figures; and Diodorus,' that solved the 
material phenomena by ayo ra tAayiora, “ the smallest indivi- 
sibles” of body. And lastly, Metrodorus* (not Lampsacenus the 


® None of the ancients who speak of Xenocrates have touched upon this opini 
of his. But Georg. Pachymeres, a writer of the thirteenth century, and the of 
a treatise, which occurs among the Opera Aristotelis, t. 2. and is erroneously attri- 
buted by many to Aristotle himself, says the following of Plato and Xenocrates: 
Totg rotovroe ovy of dugi Mevoxparny cai Dddrwra dyrireivovrec dévaipera 
dxoiovy peyéon, wy eat Td dy ixcivo iriSovy, wor’ elvat cai ty cai ddtaiperoy, 
thus freely translated by Jac. Schegkius: “ His Plato et Xenocrates contradicentes, 
impartibiles quasdam magnitudines confinxerunt, quibus ut essentie ratio proprie 
tribueretur, ita cunt essentia impartibilis unitas conjuncta foret, minime vero divisionem, 
quum essent dropo:, admitterent.” Pachymeres adds, that Aristotle had in some 
poner confuted this opinion. It appears indeed from these words, that both 

enocrates and Plato, if Pachymeres rightly understands them, believed matter not to 
be infinitely divisible, but atoms to be indivisible, and yet it does not follow that 
these atoms, which they considered indivisible, were held by them to be destitute 
of all qualities and endowed only with figure; which however is the chief point in 
dispute. For it is certain that many denicd the infinite divisibility of matter, who 
nevertheless were strongly opposed to the opinions of Democritus. 

® He means Heraclitus, the philosopher illustrious for the obscurity which he 
courted. For of him Plutarch, De Placitis Philos. lib. 1. cap. 13. p. 883. t. 2. opp. 
thus speaks: ‘HpdeXetrug Wiyypara riva tAdyrora cai apepy eicaya, “ Heraclitus 
ramenta“quedam minima et divisionem non admittentia introducit.” This part of 
Heraclitus’ philosophy is copiously and learnedly discussed by Godofr. Olearius, 
Diss. De Principio Rerum Natural. ex Mente Heracliti, sect. 6. p. 846, &c, 
and De Rerum Ievéoces ex Mente Heracliti, sect. 3. p. 858. in Stanley's Historia 
Philos, who agrees in the opinion of our author, to which also Jo. Alb. 
Fabricius, Ad. Sextum Empiricum, p. 136, confesses himself not to be unfavourable. 
For my own part, indeed, I consider the remark made above concerning Xenocrates to 
be applicable also here; namely, that granting Heraclitus to have introduced these 
smallest corpuscles, still it is not made clear, that he deprived them of all qualities. 
But I purpose speaking more fully of Heraclitus in the preface. 

10 Sextus Empir. Hypotypos. Pyrrhon. lib. 3. cap, 4. p. 136. ‘Hpaxdsidng dt 3 
Hovricdc cai ’AokA\nmadne o BiSuvocg dvappoue Gycouc, ** Heraclides Ponticus et 
Asclepiades : Bithynus incompositas moles (introduxerunt).” Several ancient authors, 
as noticed by Fabricius, in his annotations on this passage of Empiricus, have made 
mention of Asclepiades, who certainly of all others comes nearest to Democritus’ 
doctrine of atoms. For so Celius Aurelianus expressly, lib. 1. De Acutis Passionibus, 
cap. 14. “ Trimordia corporis prima constitucrat atomos, corpuscula intellectu sensa, 
sine ulla qualitate solita.” Add Sextus, lib. 2. Adv. Logicos, sect. 220. p. 499, &c., 
where he terms the dyxoe of Asclepiades vonroi, and lib. 1. Adv., Physicos, 
sect. 363. p. 621. 

1 In allusion doubtless to the following passage of Sextus concerning Diodorus, 
lib. 1. Adv. Physicos, sect. 363. p. 621. Adédwoog dé, 6 ExtcAnSei¢ Kpdvoc, EXdyiora 
Kai apepn owpara, * Diodorus, cognomine Cronus, corpora minima et individua” 
(scilicet induxit). Thesame is stated lib. 3. Hypotypos. cap. 4. p. 136. Add Stobsxus, 
Eclog. Physic. lib, 1. cap. 13. p. 28. But in these passages Sextus distinguishes 
Diodorus’ opinion from that of Asclepiades. It will be worth while therefore to bear in 
mind what I have remarked a little above respecting Xenocrates and Heraclitus. 

3 He here had in mind, I suppose, the passuge of Stobseus, Eclog. Physic. lib. 1. 
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Epicurean, but) Chius, who is reported also to have made in- 
divisible particles and atoms the first principles of bodies. But 
what need we any more proof for this, that the atomical phy- 
siolocy was ancienter than Democritus and Leucippus, and not 
confined only to that sect, since Aristotle himself,? in the passages 
already cited doth expressly declare, that besides Democritus, the 
generality of all the other physiologers went that way : Anpdxor- 
toc kal of wAtiorot rw puctoAdywy, &c., “ Democritus and the most 
of the physiologers make all sense to be touch, and resulve 
sensible qualities, as the tastes of bitter and sweet, &c. into 
figures.” And again,‘ he imputes it generally to all the phy- 
siologers that went before him, of rpdrepov gdvatoAdyo, “the 
former physiologers” without any exception “said not well in 
this, that there was no black and white without the sight, nor 
bitter and sweet without the taste.” Wherefore, I think, it 
cannot be reasonably doubted, but that the generality of the old 
physiologers before Aristotle and Democritus did pursue the 
atomical way, which is to resolve the corporeal phenomena, not 
into forms, qualities and species, but into figures, motions and 
fancies. 

XVII. But then there will seem to be no small difficulty in 
reconciling Aristotle with himself, who doth in so many places 
plainly impute this philosophy to Democritus and Leucippus, as 
the firet source and original of it; as also in salying the credit 
of Laértius, and many other ancient writcra, who do the like, 
Democritus having had for many ages almost the yeneral cry 
and vocue for atoms. However, we doubt not but to give a 
very good account of this business, and reconcile the scemingly 
different testimonies of these ancient writers, so as to take awa 
all contradiction and repugnancy between them. For atic 
the atomical physiology was in use long before Democritus and 
Leucippus, zo that they did not make it, but find it; yet these 
two, with their confederate Atheists (whereof Protagoras seems 
to have been one) were undoubtedly the first that ever made 
this physiology to be a complete and entire philosophy by iteelf, 
so as to derive the original of all things in the whole universe 
from senseless atoms, that had nothing but figure and motion, 


cap. 13. p. 27. which says: Merpdécwpoc Oeoxpirou Xiocg ra actaipera cal Td xeviy, 
“ Metrodorus Theocriti Chius individua et inane (pro rerum principiis habuit).” But 
if even all these and many others were zealous atomists, which the learned Doctcr 
does not m the least doubt, yet it cannot be proved thereby, that they did not 
derive the doctrine from Democritus but from the philosophers before him. For 
granting them to have been religious and worshippers of God, and Democritus 
mnpiouse and an enemy to al] religion, still it is posable fora man to follow certain 
precepts of an atheist in matters of philosophy and at the same time hold his im- 
pasty in abhorrence. But of this eleewhere. 

® De Sensu et Sensibili, cap. 4. p. 70. t. 2. opp. See what I huve remarked above 
om eect. 6. ing this passage. 

* De Anima, lib. 2. cap. 1. p. 43. t. 2. opp. 
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together with vacuum, and made up such a system of it, as from 
whence it would follow, that there could not be any God, not 
so much as a corporeal one. These two things were both of 
them before singly and apart. For there is no doubt to be 
made, but that there hath been atheism lurking in the minds of 
some or other in all ages; and perhaps some of those ancient 
Atheists did endeavour to philosophize too, as well as they could, 
in some other way. And there was atomical physiology likewise 
before, without atheisn. But these two thus complicated to- 
gether, were never before atomical atheism, or atheistical 
atonism. And therefore Democritus and his comrade Leu- 
cippus need not be envied the glory of being reputed the first 
inventors or founders of the atomical philosophy atheized and 
adulterated. 

XVIII. Before Leucippus and Democritus, the doctrine of 
atoms was not made a whole entire philosophy by itself, but 
looked upon only as a part or meniber of the whole philosophic 
system, and that the meanest and lowest part too, it being 
only used to explain that which was purely corporeal in 
the world; besides which they acknowledged something else, 
which was not mere bulk and mechanism, but life and self- 
activity, that 1s, immaterial or incorporeal substance ; the head 
and sunmity whereof is the Deity distinct from the world. So 
that there have been two sorts of Atomnsts in the world, the 
one atheistical, the other religious. The first and most ancient 
Atomists holding ineorporeal substance, used that physiology in 
away of subordination to theology and metaphysics. The other, 
allowing no other substance but body, made senseless atoms and 
ficures without anv mind and understanding (1. ec. without any 
God) to be the original of all things; which latter 13 that, that 
was vulgarly known by the name of atomical philosophy, of which 
Democritus and Leucippus were the source.* 

XIX. It hath been indeed of late confidently asserted by 


' This method of the learned Doctor’s of coupting what the ancients say respecting 
Democritus and Leucippus with his own opinion of the antiquity of the atomic 
philosophy is, it must be confessed, ingenious. But, I arn afraid, it will seem to 
be little in accordance with most part of the testimonies of ancient authors, which 
impute the invention of atoms positively an‘ absolutely to Democritus and Leucippus, 
Nevertheless, that there were philosophers before Leucippus who spoke of atoms, is 
almost bevond controversy. And what then 2 Shall we insist that those, who derive 
the origin of this philosophy from) Democritus and Leucipous, have been grossly in 
error? Few, I think, will admit this. To state my own impression, on a review 
of the whole matter, I ain almost persuaded to believe, that those Greeks who 
disecoursed of atoms before these philosophers attributed qualities, life; and other 
things to them, but that Democritus and Leucipous were the fimt who divested atoms of 
all qualities and left them nothing but finire — Hence it happened, that all the glory 
of having invented this philosophy was ascribed to them, thouzh they had only in part 
deserved it. Should nothing prevent, I shall show in the prefuce, that this opinion is 
not far from the truth. 
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some,’ that never any of the ancient philosophers dreamed of 
any such thing as incorporeal substance; and therefore they 
would bear men in hand, that it was nothing but an upstart and 
new-fangled invention of some bigotical relivionists : the falsity 
whereof we shall here briefly make to appear. For though 
there have been doubtless in all ages such as have disbelieved 
the existence of any thing but what was sensible, whom 
Plato? describes after this manner: Of ctareivowr’ ay tar, 
O my Ovvaroi Tai¢c YEpol auumiéZev tioiv, We ava TOUTO OCD 
ro zuoarav éori, “That would contend, that whatsvever they 
could not feel or grasp with their hands, was altogether 
nothing ;” yet this opinion was professedly opposed by the best 
of the ancient philosophers, and condemned for a piece of 
eottishness and stupidity. Wherefore the same Plato tells us, 
that there had been always, as well as then there was, a perpetual 
war and controversy in the world, and, as-he calls it, a kind of 
givantomachy betwixt these two parties or sects of men; the 
one, that held that there was no other substance in the world 
besides: body; the other, that asserted incorporeal substance. 
The former of these parties or sects is thus described by the 
philosopher : Oi pty sig viv ee ovoavon Kal Trou aubatou wavra 
EAxovar raic xépalv aTEX VOC méTpag kal dpuc rep dapEdvorrec, 
TwY yao Tmovrwy Eparromevot TAavrwy, BioyvolSovra TOUTO tivat 
Hovov, § mwaoeyet movaboAny Kat trapiy Twa, TauTOV Toe kat 
ovciay épiGipevor rev ot dAAwy Elric gnai py) copa Eyov elvat, 
kaTappovovvrTec TO Tapatay, Kat oveiy tzéXovrec aAAu axois slV, 
“ These,” saith he, “pull all things down from heaven and the 
invisible region, with their hands to the earth, laying hold of 
rocks and oaks; and when they grasp all these hard and cross 
things, they confidently affirm, that that only is substance, w ‘hich 
they can feel, and will resist their touch; and they conclude, 
that body and substance are one and the self-s ime thing; and if 
any one chance to speak to them of something which is not 
body, i. e. of incorporeal substance, they will altogether despise 
him, and not hear a word more from him.” And many such the 
philosopher there zays he had met withal. The other he represents 
in this manner : Oi ™p0¢ avrouc ayepio€ytovvrec Maka evAabing 
avurfey t= a aopatov TOTOV ayeivorr at vorra arra Kal feonmara een, 
PraZspevoe THV aAnOiviy ovaiay erpae’ ey plégo) ce Trept TautTa 
atAsrog auporéowy payn tic ast Suviotyxev, “ The adversaries of 

© No one can be at a loss to know who is aimed at in these words, that has read 
the Leviathan and other writings of Thomag Hobbes, For in comprising all things in 
bodies and denving the existence of any substance distinct from body, Hobbes en- 
deavoured to hack his opinion by all the best and wiscst philosophers of antiquity. See 
his Leviathan, c. 12. p. 56, &c. Nevertheless, others aiso besides Hobbes have 
maintained, that the ancient philosophers had no notion of that which the learned have 
since understood by the term spirit. 


7 These and the following words of Plato occur in his Sophista, p. 160. 
Yn 2 


comity 
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these corporcalists do cautiously and piously assault them from 
the invisible region, fetching all things from above by way of 
descent, and by strength of reason convincing, that certain in- 
telligible and incorporeal forms are the true or first substance, 
and not sensible things. But betwixt these two there hath 
always been,” saith he, “a great war and contention.” And yet 
in the sequel of his discourse he adds, that those Corporealists 
were then grown a little more modest and shame-faced than 
formerly their great champions had been, such as Democritus and 
Protagoras ; for however they still persisted in this, that the soul 
was a body, yet they had not, it seems, the impudence to affirm, 
that wisdom and virtue were corporeal things, or bodies, as others 
before and since too have done. We see here, that Plato® ex- 
pressiy asserts a substance distinct from body, which sometimes 

e calls ovciavy acwpuaroy, “incorporeal substance,” and some- 
times ovolay vonriy, “ intelligible substance,” in opposition to the 
other which he calls aisSyrijv, “sensible.” And it 1s plain to any 
one, that hath had the least acquaintance with Plato’s philosophy, 
that the whole scope and drift of it is, to raise up men’s minds 
from sense to a belief of incorporeal things as the most excel- 
lent: Ta ydp acwmpara xaAXtota Svra Kai ptytota Adyw pOvov, 
ardry & ovdevi, capwe Seixvura, as he writes in another place ;9 
‘¢ For incorporeal things, which are the greatest and most excellent 
things of all, are,” saith he, “discoverable by reason only and 
nothing else.” And his subterraneous cave, so famously known, 
and so elegantly described by him,'® where he supposes men tied 
with their backs towards the light, placed at a great distance 
from them, so that they could not turn about their heads to it 


8 That Plato, besides ra aiodnra, which he said were perpetually flowing, 
firmly believed also in other things, called by him ra vonrd and ra ovra, admits of 
no doubt, being evident, not from these passages only, but from many others. See 
those collected by Jac. Thomasius, Schediasm. Philos. p. 1€. Add Diogenes 
Laértius in Platone, lib. 3. segm. G4. p. 202. But these aowpara of Plato, whether 
we regard him as placing them out of or in the mind of God, are nothing but the 
models and forms, or icéat, of all things, which he supposed to be eternal and which, 
as all know, are very different from the substances called by us spirits and considered 
to be distinct from body. The passages here adduced refer evidently to the dispute at 
that time carried on among those, who denied or affirmed, that there were vonrd cal 
dowpara eién, “species aut ideas rerum aternas, solo ingenio patentes, et ab omni 
corpore remotas.”” Whether Plato believed in the existence of such incorporeal sub- 
stances as we do, or not, I consider to be very doubtful. For arguments are not wanting 
to those, who hold that he supposed both God and souls to consist of subtile particles. 
It is certain, however, that he called God dowparog. See Cicero, De Natura Deor. 
lib. 1. cap. 12. p. 2897. t. 9. opp. and Maximus Tyrius, Diss. 1. Quid sit Deus 
secundum Platonem, p. 15, &c. 

* These words are from Plato’s Politicus, p. 182. opp. More to the same effect 
may be found in different parts of his works. But it still remains to be shown whether 
his dewpara are of the same kind, as those which are called so by later philosophers. 

10 This fable occurs lib. 7. De Republica near the beginning, p. 483. Its drift is 
certainly to remind men, that our days lie enveloped in darkness and therefore, that 
the mind must mount up to things more excellent than those, which are seen here, 
namely, to the contemplation of eternal forms and of God himself. 
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neither, and therefore could see nothing but the shadows (of 
certain substances behind them) projected from it, which shadows 
they concluded to be the only substances and realities, and 
when they heard the sounds made: by those bodies that were 
betwixt the light and them, or their reverberated echoes, the 
imputed them to those shadows which they saw; I say, all 
this is a description of the state of those men, who take body to 
be the only real and substantial thing in the world, and to do all 
that is done in it; and therefore often impute sense, reason, 
and understanding, to nothing but blood and brains in us. 

XX. I might also show in the next place, how Aristotle 
did not at all dissent from Plato herein, he plainly asserting,’ 
a\Anv ovolay rapa ta aloSyra, “ another substance besides sen- 
sibles,” ovclay ywotoTny cal Kkeyworopévny tov atortytrwv, “a 
substance separable and also actually separated from sensibles,” 
axivyroy ovolay, ‘an immoveable nature or essence” (subject to 
no generation or corruption) adding, that the Deity was to 
be sought for here: nay, such a substance, jv ae ovdey 
iveéxerat Exerv, aAdAd apepnc Kal adialoerdg tot, “as hath no 
magnitude at all, but is impartible and indivisible.” He also 
blaming Zeno (not the Stoic, who was junior to Aristotle, but 
an ancienter philosopher of that name) for making God to be a 
body, in these words:* Auroc yap owpa A€yet Tov sivac Oedv’ etre 
6? rude TO wav, cite 6 Te OnmorE avTUC A€ywv" aowpuaTog yap Ov THC 
ay apaipoedne in; Stay ovrwe our’ av Kiwoiro, OUT av peor, 
pneapou te wy" eet 8&8 cwud éott, Th Gv adro cwAbe KiveiaBat; 
“ Zeno implicitly affirms God to be a body, whether he mean 
him to be the whole corporeal universe, or some particular body ; 
for if God were incorporeal, how could he be spherical? nor 


1 There are various passages in Aristotle's Metaphysics, especially lib. 14., from 
which Dr. Cudworth might have extracted these words, as they are frequently made 
use of by the philosopher. For in this lib. 14. Aristotle takes great pains to show, 
that besides those things which fall under the senses, ra aio3nrd, there is another 
substance immoveable and placed above all things sensible, the science of which he 
calls Metaphysics or the first philosophy. I think it evident, however, that the 
Doctor had in his eye the following passage in particular, Metaphys. lib, 14. cap. 
7. p. 480. t. 4. opp. "Ore pév oty loriy obata rig atciog Keai axivyrog rai 
Ktywptopivn rwv aicdInrav, gavepdy ix roy elonpivwy Cicecxrat Ci, cai Ore 
peyeBog obfiv ivdiyerat Exety ratrny Tv ovciay, GAA apenne Kai aciaiperd¢ 
tort, “ Quod itaque est quedam eterna immobilisque substantia, et a sensibilibus sepa- 
Tata, constat ex dictis. Ostensum autem est, quod nec ullam magnitudinem possibile 
est hanc substantiam habere, verum impartibilis indivisibilisque est.” Compare also 
the same philosopher, Physic. lib. 8. cap. 15. p. 660. t. 1. opp. where he strenucusiy 
contends, that the first mover is without parts and magnitude. But asto what Dr. 
Cudworth says of the agreement of Aristotle and Plato on this point, it is clear from 
what we have said of Plato, that this is to be taken only generally, cach being 
considered to have admitted something dowparoy. For otherwise Aristotle, it is noto- 
tious, was strongly opposed to Plato's forms and the things which he called rd éyra. 

2 This Zeno is the one surnamed Eleates, of whom Diogenes Laértius, lib, 9. and 
others, The passage of Aristotle occurs in his book De Zenone, Xenophane, ct Gor- 
gia, cap. 4. p. 844. tom. 2. opp. : 
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could he then either move or rest, being not properly in any 
place: but if God bea body, then nothing hinders but that he 
may be moved.” From which, and other places of Aristotle, it 
is plain enongh also, that he did suppose ineorporeal substance 
to be unextended, and as such, not to have relation to any place. 
But this is a thing to be disputed afterwards. Indeed some 
learned men conceive Aristotle to have reprehended Zeno with- 
out cause, and that Zeno made God to be a ephere, or spheri- 
eal, in no other sense, than Parmenides did in that known verse 
of his :3 
Tavrofev evxixdAou opalpac évadryxtov Oya. 


Wherein he is understood to describe the divine eternity. How- 
ever, it plainly appears from hence, that according to <Aristotle’s 
sense God was aguparoc, an incorporeal substance distinct from 
the world. 

XAT. Now this doctrine, which Plato especially was famous 
for asserting, that there was ovoia agwyarog, “ incorporeal sub- 
stance,” and that the souls of men were such, but principally the 
Deity; Epicurus taking notice of it, endeavoured with all his 
might to confute it, arguing sometimes after this manner :* 
“There can be no incorporeal God, (as Plato maintained) not 
only because no man can frame a conception of an incorporeal 
substance, but also because whatsoever is incorporeal must needs 
want aense, and prudence, and pleasure, all which things are in- 
cluded in the notion of God; and therefore an tncorporeal Deity 
is acontradiction.” And concerning the soul of man :° of Aéyovrec 
agwpatoy vat tiv Yuyny pataacgoum, &e., “They who gay, 
that the soul is incorporeal, in any other sense, than as that 
word may be used to signify a subtle body, talk vainly and 
foolishly ; for then it could neither be able to do nor suffer any 
thing. It could not act upon any other thing, beeause it could® 
touch nothing; neither could it suffer from any thing, beeause it 
could not be touched by any thing: but it would be just like to 
vacuum or empty space, which can neither do nor suffer any 

> This vere is met with in Aristotle, as above quoted, cap. 4. p. 843. t. 2. onp., in 
Plato’s Sovhista, and in other ancient authors, Read the remarks upon it by Renat, 
Vallinus, Notw in Boethium de Consolat. Philoa, p. 69, 

* The words of Velleius the Epicurean, or rat! e- of Cicero, De Natura Deorum, cap. 
12. p. 2697. t OQ. opp. Phe Doctor does not quote the passize itself, but states the 
argument it contains in a free English translation, Cicero's words are: © Quad vero 
sine corpore ullo vault esse (Plato.) ut Crreei dicunt, araparoy, id quale exse posit, 
inteliigi nen potest: careat euim: sensu, necesse est, carent etiam prudentia, careat 
yuluptate 2 que omnia una cum Deorum notione comprehendimus.” 

3 As respeets the seus.) this is taken from Diogenes Laertins, lib, 10. seem, 67, 68. 
p. 630 Bat Diozenes’ words are different, the Doctor having preferred giving a para- 
phrastic exrestion and interpretation of them. He sivas To Cé KEVOY OBTE Totiarat, 
oire wasz:iv Chyaray ANNA Kien my poroy CC Eavrot Toig ownage Raniyerar wor 
vi AéyorTeg atwyaruy eivat thy Yoyyv, paratagovey® ovrsev ydo ay icoraro 
Touiy, TE TATKELY, EL HY TOLAUTNH. 
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thing, but only yield bodies a passage through it.” From whence 
it is further evident, that this opinion was professedly maintained 
by some philosophers before Epicurus’ time. 

XXII. But Plato and Aristotle were not the first inventors 
of it; for it is certain, that all those philosophers, who held the 
immortality of the human soul, and a God distinct from this 
visible world, (and so properly the Creator of it and all its parts) 
did really assert incorporeal substance. For that a corporeal 
soul cannot be in its own nature immortal and incorruptible, is 
plain to every one’s understanding, because of its parts being 
separable from one another; and whosoever denies God to be 
incorporeal,® if he make him any thing at all, he must needs 
make him to be either the whole corporeal world, or else a part 
of it. Wherefore if God be neither of these, he must then be 
an incorporeal substance. Now Plato was not the first, who 
asserted these two things, but they were both maintamed by 
many philosophers before him. Pherecydes Syrus and Thales 
were two of the most ancient philosophers among the Greeks; 
and it 1s said of the former of them,’ that by his lectures and 
disputes concerning the immortality of the soul, he first drew off 
Pythagoras trom another course of life to the study of philo- 
sophy. “ Pherecydes Syrus,” saith Cicero,® “ primus dixit animos 
hominum esse sempiternos.” And Thales in an Epistle,’ directed 
to him, congratulates his being the first, that had designed to 
write to the Greeks concerning divine things; which Thales 
also (who was the head of the Ionic succession of philosophers, 
as Pythagoras of the Italic) is joimed with Pythagoras and 
Platu, by the writer De Placitis Philosophorum,’® after this man- 
ner: Ovrot mavrec of mooreraypévoe acwyaroy THy Wuyny vrort- 
Sevrar, Puce ALyovrec a’roxkivytoy kal ovalay vonrijy, “ All these 
_ determined the soul to be incorporeal, making it to be naturally 
self-moving” or self-active “and an intelligible substance,” that 


© These words are evidently levelled against Hobbes, who declared himself to be at 
2 loss to conceive a God without body. See his Leviathan, cap. 12. p. 56. cap. 34. 
p- 184. and the Appendix, p. 345, 346. The same writer is alluded to in the last 
words of this clause. 

7 That Pherecydes Syrus was the preceptor of Pythagoras, we are informed by Dio- 
genes Luertius, Cicero, Jamblichus, Porphytius and other ancient authors, But I know 
of no one that has left on record what Dr. Cudworth here states, that Pythagoras was 
led to change his course of lite by the disputations of Pherecydes concerning the im- 
mortality of the soul, except Augustine, cap. 137. p. 308. t. 2. opp.; but it is very 
doubtful, whether he is to be relied on. 

§ Tusculan. Quest. lib. 1. cap. 16. p. 2586. t. 8. opp. 

* This is preserved in Diogenes Laértius, lib. 1, sezm. 43. p. 25. Its commencement, 
which doubtless our author had in hia mind, is as follows: Tlursavopat o& wpxroy 
‘lovwy piddey Adyoug augi Trav Seiwy XKonpatwy sic tubg “ENMAqreag ixgat. ey, 
“Audio vero, primum JTonum de divinis rebus apud Grecos que lam editurumw.” 
Learned men, however, are not wanting, who with Huétius, Demonstrat. Evangel. prop. 4. 
tec, 5. p. 87. suspect this epistle to be spurious, 

10 Lib, 4, cap. 3. p. 908. 
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is, not sensible. Now he that determines the soul to be 
incorporeal, must needs hold the Deity to be incorporeal much 
more. ‘ Aquam dixit Thales esse initium rerum,” saith Cicero,} 
“ Deum autem eam mentem, que ex aqua cuncta fingeret,” 
“ Thales said that water was the first principle of all co 

real things, but that God was that mind which formed all 
things out of water” For Thales was a Phoenician by extrac- 
tion, and accordingly seemed to have received his two principles 
from thence, water, and the divine spirit moving upon the waters. 
The first whereof is thus expressed by Sanchoniathon,? in his 
description of the Phenician theology, yaoc SoApov, épebwsdec, 
‘a turbid and dark chaos;” and the second is intimated in these 
words, npaosy To mvevpa Tov idlwy apyov, “the Spirit was 
affected with love towards its own principles;” perhaps expres- 
sing the force of the Hebrew word Merachepheth, and both of 
them implying an understanding prolifical goodness, forming and 
hatching the corporeal world into this perfection; or else a 
plastic power, subordinate to it. Zeno (who was also originally 
a Phoenician) tells us,? that Hesiod’s chaos was water; and that 
the material heaven as well as earth was made out of water 
(according to the judgment of the best interpreters) is the 
genuine sense of Scripture, 2 Pet. ii. 5. by which water some 
perhaps would understand a Chaos of atoms confusedly moved. 


1 De Natura Deor. lib. 1. cap. 10. p. 2894. t. 9. opp. Concerning Thales’ opinion 
of a God, see below, cap. 3. sec. 20. - 

2 In Eusebius, De Preparat. Evangelica, lib. 2. cap. 9. p. 33. Provided only this 
Sanchoniathon be an ancient writer and of sufficient authority, which, it is certain, be- 
sides Henry Dodwell, many men of the greatest acuteness and learning in the present 
day deny. Nor yet, if Sanchoniathon were all that our excellent author would have him 
to be, could his doctrine be easily nade to agree with the opinion of Thales. For he 
considers, not water, as Thales, but adépa Sogwey cai mrevparwen, x€rem tenebricosum 
ac spititu fatum, to be the first: principle of all things according to the opinion of the 
Phenicians. Indeed his wretpa is undoubtedly nothing, but a certain efficient power 
destitute of knowledge, and ditfused through the whole mass of rude matter. But it 
is plain from these words of Dr. Cudworth’s, that he is following in the steps and pro- 
pounding the opinions of Grotius, who in the notes to his book De Veritate Religionis 
Christ. hb. 1. sec. 16. p. 29, is wholly bent on proving, that Sanchoniathon, Phere- 
eydes, Thales, and others of the ancients held the same opinion concerning the 
orivin of the world and the first principles of things, as the divine writer Moses, and 
remarks the same of the word nom, as our author does here. The doctrines however 
of Moses, Thales, and Sanchoniathon, | am persuaded, are so widely apart, that it is 
mere waste of time to attempt to show their agreement. 

3 If I be not altogether mistaken, Dr. Cudworth, when he wrote this, had in his eye 
the following words of Grotius in his notes on lib. 1. De Veritate Relig. Christ. 
sec. 16. p. 30, 31. “ Apollonius Argonauticor. 4. (va. 676, &c.) && iAdog USdaornoe 
X2wv airy, edita limo terra fuit: ubi S‘holiastes: Ziyywy rd wap’ ‘Howe yaog blwp 
elvai gyoww.—Zeno chaos illud apud Hesiodum aquam esse dicebat.— Nota autem, 
Zenonem fuisse e Phanicibus, quorum colonia Cittium, unde omnes transmarini 349 
Hebreis.” This Zeno wrote a commentary on Hesiod’s Theogonia. See Jo. Alb. 
Fabricii Biblioth. Giece lib. 3. cap. 15. p. 413. In like manner on the passage of 
Peter, quoted soon after, Grotius’ commentarics should he consulted. Some must learned 
men give a very different interpretation to it. But it is not to our purpose to touch 
upon these matters at present. See, however, what Jo. Alb. Fabricius says in his notes 
on Sextus Empiricus. 
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But whether Thales were acquainted with the Atomical physio- 
logy or no,* it is plain that he asserted, besides the soul’s im- 
mortality, a Deity distinct from the corporeal world. 

We pass to Pythagoras, whom we have proved already to have 
been an atomist ; and it is well known also, that he was a pro- 
feased incorporealist. That he asserted the immortality of the 
soul, and consequently its immateriality, is evident from his 
doctrine of pre-existence and transmigration: and that he like- 
wise held an incorporeal Deity distinct from the world, is a thing 
not questioned by any.’ But if there were any need of proving 
it (because there are no monuments of his extant), perhaps it 
might be done from hence, because he was the chief prolnenioe 
of that doctrine amongst the Greeks, concerning three hy postases 
in the Deity. 

For that Plato and his followers held® rpeic apytxac brooraceic, 
“three hypostases in the Deity, that were the first principles of 
all things,” is a thing very well known to all; though we do not 
affirm, that these Platonic hypostases are exactly the same with 
those in the Christian trinity. Now Plato himself sufficiently in- 
timates this not to have been his own invention; and Plotinus tells 
us, that it was waAaa od&a, “an ancient opinion,” before Plato’s 
time, which had been delivered down by some of the Pytha- 
gorics. Wherefore, I conceive, this must needs be one of those 


* The worthy author in endeavouring to persuade us, that so many of the ancients 
inclined to the atomic philosophy, might also with some semblance of truth have 
ranked Thales among the number; for Plutarch De Placitis Philos, lib. 1. cap. 16. p. 
863, says of his disciples: Ot awd Oaréw cai Tv3ayépov wadnra owpara cai 
rpnra tig awetpov, 7 Tag aropovg H Ta apeEpT) toracJat, Kai prj cig Ametpoy 
divas rny ropny, “* Thaletis et Pythagore sectatores negant, in infinitum progredi sec- 
tionem eorum corporum, que motibus sunt obnoxia, se? subsistere in iis, qu indi- 
vidua sunt et utomi vocantur.” 

5 The learned Doctor forgot Cicero, who De Natura Deor, lib. 1. cap. 11. p. 2895, 
says: ** Pythagore Deum (visum esse) animum per naturam rerum omnem intentum 
et commeantem ;” which passage has led some later writers, and among them Jac. Bas- 
nage, Histoire des Juifs, lib. 3. cap. 20, p. 587. to charge Pythagoras with those crimes, 
that Spinoza is justly accused of. Nor did he call to mind Theophilus Antioch. who, 
lib. 3. Ad Autolycum, cap. 5. p. 290. ed. Wolfiane, tells us. that Pythagoras asserted 
God and ¢vcic, or nature, to be one and the same. But Thom. Reiuesius, Variar, 
Lection. lib. 3. p. 444, has endeavoured to clear the ¢haracter fof Pythagoras, to 
whose opinion Jo. Franc. Buddeus, Thesibus de Atheismo, cap. 1. pp. 57, 58. not to 
mention others, is not far from aseenting. It is certainly much more probable, that 

s believed in, than that he rejected, a God. But of this elsewhere. 

* As we shall have to treat at considerable length below, cap. 4, on the Holy 
Trinity, which Dr. Cudworth supposes both Pythagoras and Plato to have taught their 
disciples, I think proper to leave untouched what is said here concerning it. The ar- 
gument, however, advanced hy him in vindication of Pythagoras, to show that he did 
not worship a corporeal god, does not appear to me to be very cogent; namely, 
Pythagoras believed there are three persons in God, therefore he held the divine nature 
to be incorpereal, For even among Christians themselves, who never in the least 
doubted of the three persons in God, sacred history informs us, there have been many 
notwithstanding, who held this triune God to be corporeal. The learned Doctor's 
memory, therefore, was at fault, when he wrote the last words of this clause, in which 
he asserts that no one ever thought so, 
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Pythagoric monstrosities, which Xenophon covertly taxes Plato 
for entertaining, and mingling with the Socratical philosophy, as 

if he had therchy corrupted the purity and simplicity of it 
Though a corporealist may selena to be a theist, yet I never 
heard that any of them did ever assert a trinity, respectively to 
the Deity, unless it were such an one, as I think not fit here to 
mention. 

XXII. That Parmenides, who was likewise a Pythagorean, 
acknowledged a Deity distinet from the corporeal world, 13 evi- 
dent from Plato.* And Plotinus tells us also, that he was one 
of the:n that asserted the triad of divine hypostases. Moreover, 
whereas there was a great controversy amongst the ancient phi- 
losophers before Plato’s time,® between such as held all things 
to flow (as namely Iferaclitus and Cratylus); and others, who 
asserted that some things did stand, and that there was axfvyro¢ 
ovaia, “a certain immutable nature,” to wit, an eternal mind, 
together with eternal and immutable truths (amongst. whom were 
Parnfenides and Melissus); thé former of these were all cor- 
porealists (this being the very reason why they made all things 
to flow, because they supposed all to be body) though these were 
not therefore all of them atheists. But the latter were all both 
incorporealists and theists; for whosoever holds incorporeal sub- 
stance, must needs (according to reason) also assert a Deity. 

And although we did not before particularly mention Par- 
menides amongst the atomical philosophers, yet we conceive it to 
be manifest from hence that he was one of that tribe, because 
he was an eminent Asserter of that principle, obééy ovre yivesat 
oure PDeioesae tay bytor, “that no real entity is either made or 
destroyed, generated or corrupted.” Which we shall afterwards 
plainly show, to be the grand fundamental principle of the ato- 
mical philosophy. | 

AXIV. But whereas we did evidently prove before, that 
Empedoeles was an atumical physiologer, it may notwithstanding 
with some colour of probability be doubted, whether he were not 
an Atheist, or at least a Cor porealist, becuse Aristotle accuses 
him of these following things. First,'° of making knowledge to 


7 He here alludes no doubt to the words put hy Plato into the mouth of Parmenides 
in the dialogue of that name. As Parmenides will be brought before us again in the 
sequel, cap. 4. P shall pass over his opinions for the present, 

* Plato nowhere treats more fully and copiously upon the whole of this controversy 
than in his Theatetus, pp. 130, 141. norcan Dr, Cudworth have meant to point to any 
other passaze. 

9 Tf Pannenides did hold the doctrine he is here stated to have held, which, how- 
ever, [ do not know to be the ease, still it cannot be proved thereby, that he believed 
in the same kind ¢f corpuscies or atoms, as Democritus and Epicurus. For he also, 
Who supposes atoms to possess qualities, may consistently entertain this opinion re- 
garding gencration. 

0 [If Empedocles supposed the soul to be compounded of the four elements, and to 
understand external things solely by means of the particles it consists of, he must 
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be sense, which is indeed a plain sign of a Corporealist; and 


therefore in the next place also,' of compounding the soul out of 
the four elements, making it to understand every corporeal thing 
by something of the same within itself, as fire by fire, and earth 
by earth ; and lJastly,? of attributing much to fortune, and 
affirming that divers of the parts of animals were made such by 
chance, and that there were at first certain mongrel animals for- 
tuitously produced, that were ouyevn cai avégdmpwpa, such as 
had “ something of the shape of an ox, together with the face of a 
man” (though they could not long continuc) which seems to give 


just cause of suspicion, that Empedocles atheized in the same 
manner that Democritus did. 


To the first of these we reply, that some others, who had also 


necessarily have believed, that the knowledge and understanding of souls is nothing 
but sense. Hence Aristotle, in ascribing that doctrine to him, which he does in more 
places than one, always charges him with the latter opinion also. Yet it is most pro- 
bable the Doctor had in view this passage in particular, which occurs De Anima, lib, 3. 
cap. 3. p. 45. t. 2. opp.: Kaicet ye apyatoe ro gpuvtiy wai rd aicsaveczat ravroy 
tivai gam, wort cai ‘Eprecocdjje eipnke’ 


Ilod¢ wapiov yap pijric ai8erat avsowxocse. 
Kai ty ddXoic. Fo 
‘OSev apiacy aiei 
Kai ré gpovety adXota wapisrarat. 


Ac vYeteres idem esse inquiunt cognoscere ac sentire: sicut ct Empedocles ait : 
Ad praesens enim sapientia augetur hominibus. 
Et alibi: 
Unde iy:sis semper 
Etiam prudentis munere fungi varia exbibet. 


To Empedocles Aristotle adds Homer, whom he makes to be of the same opinion ; 
with what justice we shall not stop to inquire, He then subjoins: Uarreg ydp obroe 
Tb yoety TwpaTUKOY, WoTEp Kai TO alosaveczat, VTOAGBBaMvoLY, Kai alosaveczul 
Tt Kai Gpoveiy Ty Opoip To Sporoy, ** Hi omnes enim existimant, inteliigere esse cor- 
poreum, ut et sentire, ac quemque simile simi sentire et percipere.” It is clear from 
these wards, that Aristotle did not charge this upon Empedocles alone, but upon all the 
ancient phrsivlogers put tozether. 

1 Aristotle censures him for this, adducing Empedocles’ own verses, De Anima, lib. 1. 
cap. 2. p.5 t.2. opp., and speaks also of the same dugma in other passages. 

2 Aristotle De Partibus Animalium, lib, 1. cap. 1. p. 470. t. 2. opp. says: ’ Eyare- 
focdiic ove épIay tipnee, AEywy UTapyey WorAG roig Gwurg Cut Td TupSHrat 
otrwe gy ry yevioes “ Empedocles perpermm docuit, pleraque in animalibus ita esse 
constituta, quoniam, quum gignerentur, casus ita id tulerit.” The same author, Phy- 
sicur. lib 2. cap. 4. p. 470. t. 1. opp., finds fault with Empedocles for having attributed 
much to fortune, which he proves from this verse of his: 


"Qo otrw ouvixupte Sewy Tore, ToANaKE C? adAAWE" 
Szxpe alias aliter, sed tum sic forte cucutrit. 


He makes mention also, in various passages, of the monstrous animals, which Empe. 
docles believed to have been produced trom the carth, but in a short time to have 
perished agnin. It will be sufficient to quote one from Physicer. lib, 2. cap. 8. p.da5: 
“Goa Ci py otTwe, ArwrETo Kai aTOANUTUL, KATiTEN “Epwecon\ i: Aéyee Ta Bovyeva 
kai avcpompwpa, “ Que vero non ita facta sunt, pericre et pereunt, quemadmodum 
Empedocles periisse ait bovigena et androprora.” Add p. 477 of the same. 
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read Empedocles’ poems, were of a different judgment from 
Aristotle as to that, conceiving Empedocles not to make sense, 
but reason, the criterion of truth. Thus Empiricus informs us ;' 
“Others say, that, according to Empedocles, the criterion of 
truth is not sense, but right reason; and also that right reason is 
of two sorts, the one Oetoc, or divine, the other avSpumvoe, or 
human: of which the divine is inexpressible, but the human 
declarable.” And there might be several passages cited out of 
those fragments of Empedocles’ poems yet left to confirm this ; 
but we shall produce only this one : 


“Tuiwy rior épuce, vdeo’ y Chdoy Exagrov.” 


To this sense; ‘“ Suspend thy assent to the corporeal senses, and 
consider everything clearly with thy mind or reason.” 


? This passage occurs lib. 7, Contra. Mathem. sec. 122, p. 396. The verse of Em- 
pedocles, quoted a little after, we meet with in the same author, sec. 125. p. 347. 
together with others of the kind. But to speak the truth, they are of lees effi 
towards vindicating Empedocles from the accusation of Aristotle, than Dr. Cudw 
imagines. To say nothing of Chalcidius’ having attributed the same thing to him, as 
Aristotle does, thus: ‘‘ Plerique sola opinati sunt case sensilia, ut Empedocles,” Comm. 
in Timexum Platonis, cap. 348, p. 405. it must be borne in mind, that what he says of 
the manner in which the soul understands, places it beyond all doubt, that hejheld know- 
ledge and understanding to be a kind of sense; and that he did entertain this 
Opinion of the soul’s understanding, which Aristotle imputes to him, will by 
and by be made manifest. Neither is the passage of Sextus of such weight 
with me, that I should seek for another interpretation of his meaning. For 
I. he says only, that there were some who stated this to have been the opinion 
of Empedocles: others, therefore, thought differently. II. Granting it to be the 
case, that Empedocles ascribed little to the testimony of the senses and made reason 
the criterion of truth, still I doubt whether it follows, that he considered knowledge and 
understanding to be different from sense. For if I possess the power of judging, there 
is nothing to prevent a man, who holds understanding and sense to be one and the 
same thing, from supposing a certain power to reside in the soul of understanding what 
is perceived and received into the mind. I shall give two instances: one of ancient, 
the other of more recent date. That Tertullian believed the same as what Aristotle 
ascribes to Empedocles is evident from these words of his: “ Quid erit sensus, nisi ejus 
Yel, que sentitur, intellectus2 Quid erit intellectus, nisi cjus rei, qua intelligitur, 
sensus ? Quis mihi exhibebit sensum non intelligentem, quod sentit, aut intel- 
lectum non sentientem, quod intelligit, ut probet alterum sine altero poase ** De Anima, 
cap. 18. p. 171. opp. ed. Venetze, and yet he supposed the faculty of distinguishing 
truth from falsehood to be situated in reason. But could the learned doctor have for- 
gotten Hobbes, whom he so often refutes ? What was knowledge in his opinion? Cer- 
tuinly, sense. “ Nulla,” says he, “est animi conceptio, que non fuerat ante genita in 
aliquo sensuum,” Leviathan, part 1. cap. 1. p. 3. for which reason he denies knowledge 
even to God. See especially Elementa de Cive, cap. 15. sec. 14. p. 117,118. He decides, 
nevertheless, that reason must be resorted to, when a judgment is to be formed of truth, 
see Leviathan, c. 5. p.20, 21. Are we to suppose, therefore, that Empedocles, because 
he thought thus of the soul’s knowledge, rejected every thing simple and incorporeal ? 
I think not. For his opinion, which, it is certain, was also entertained by many of the 
ancient philosophers, including Plato, appears to have been this ; that the knowledge 
of corporeal things does not differ from sense, butthat the forms or images ray vontey, 
or of things which are understood by reason alone, are innate and treasured up in the 
soul itself, and therefore, to use the words of Tertullian in the passage quoted, that the 
mind, “ per animum sive yvovy incorporalia intelligere.”” Hence, there was no reason for 
Cudworth’s considering it necessary to take up the cudgels against Aristotle, in defence 
of Empedocles. 
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And as to the second crimination, Aristotle * has much 
weakened his own testimony here, by accusing Plato also of the 
very same thing: TAatwy thy Puyny ix rev ororxelwy roel, 
yiveanerar yap Spoly Suoov, ra 6 TedypaTa ik THY apxev elva, 
“Plato compounds the soul out of the four elements, because 
like is known by like, and things are from their principles.” 
Wherefore it is probable, that Empedocles might be no more 
guilty of this fault (of making the soul canporcal and to consist 
of earth, water, air, and fire) than Plato was, who in all men’s 
judgments was as free from it, as Aristotle himself, if not more. 
For Empedocles® did in the same manner, as Pythagoras before 
him, and Plato after him, hold the transmigration of souls, and 
consequently, both their future immortality and pre-existence ; 
and therefore must needs assert their incorporeity; Plutarch 6 
rightly declaring this to have been his opinion: Eivat xai rove 


pndlxw yeyovorug Kal Tou non TeSynxdtac, “That as well those 
who are yet unborn, as those that are dead, have a being.” He 
also asserted human souls to be here ina lapsed state ;7 peravdorac, 
cat Efvouc, wat puyadac, “ wanderers, strangers, and fugitives 
from God ;” declaring, as Plotinus® tells us, that it was a divine 
law, apapravobcac taic Wuyaic meotiv évravOa, “that souls 
sinning should fall down into these earthly bodies.” But the 
fullest record of the Empedoclean philosophy concerning the soul 
is contained in this of Hierocles:? Kareot xal arominrea ric 


ebdaluovog xwoac 6 avOpwroc, we ’Eume€oxAng gnow 6 TMva- 


* The passage is in the De Anima, lib. 1. cap. 2. p. 5 tom. 2. opp. He has here 
omitted, however, the words éy Tiyzaiy. For in this book, accoiding to Aristotle, the 
opinion was advanced by Plato. 

®§ That Empedocles held the doctrine of perepwiywore is manifest as well from 
other of the ancients, as from his well known verses, preserved by Diogenes 
Laértius, lib. 8. segm. 78. p. 539, in which he declares himself to have been a boy, a 
girl, a plant, a fish, and a bird: also from his having forbidden animals to be put to 
death. See Plutarch, De Solert. Animal. tom. 2. p. 964. 

* Adv. Colotem, p. 1113. tom. 2. opp. 

7 Plutarch, I find, makes use of these words in his book, De Exsilio, p. 607. after 
having quoted the verses of Empedocles, which we shall presently adduce. 

® De Animz Descensu in Corpora, Ennead, 4. lib. 8. cap. 1. p. 468. 

* In Aurea Pythagore Carmina, p. 186. On this passage it will be worth while to 
consult the notes of the latest editor of Hierocles, Pet. Needham, p. 418, 419. who, 
among other things, has justly remarked that ayedSeic, the last word of this passage, 
should be read dyepSeic. But in my opinion it would have been better to quote the 
poem itself of Empedocles, referred to both by Plotinus and Hierocles in these 
passages, as it explains the philosopher’s doctrine much more clearly than is done by 
either of them. These verses are preserved by Plutarch in his book, De Exsilio, 
tom. 2. opp. p. 607. 


*Eort ri dvayenc xpipa Seay Pgdiopa wadady 
Evré rig dprdaxiyot pdvw pita yvia prvy, 
Aaipovec otre paxpaiwvoc Aedoyxact Pioro. 

Tpic pty pupiac wpac dwd paxdpwy addAnarat. 
Ty cai tyw voy eluc puydc Jed3ev Kai ddHrn¢. 
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ysoaoe,—duyac Seo0ev cal aAjrne, Nelxei patvontvy wlavvo¢c.—-— 
vetot O& Kal THY apyalay EEw amoAanuEave, 


Fi device rad wepi yy wai tov arepria ywpor, 
Ev€a govog re xérog re kai G@AAwy ESvea KNpwY. 


Eic dy of txmecdvrec—— Arne 





"Ava Newydd re Kai oxdroc AdaKOVaLY, 


'H G Edemtc TOU debyorrtog Tov Tic “ATno Aktuwva Tpog TOV Tig 
adnOeiag émetyerar Atuwva, Ov atoAttwy TH Opuy Tie mreooppun- 
aewe tig yHivoy Eoxerat awpa, OClou—aiwvoc apueAOelc, “ Man 
falleth from his happy state, as Empedoctes, the Pythagorean, 
saith——By being a fugitive, apostate, and wanderer from God, 
acted with acertain mad and irrational strife or contention. — But 
he ascends again, and recovers his former state,——if he decline 
and avoid these earthly things, and despise this unpleasant and 
wretched place, where murder, and wrath, anda troop of all other 
mischiefs reign. Into which place they who fall, wander up and 
down through the field of Ate and darkness. But the desire 
of him, that flees from this field of Ate, carries him on towards 
the field of truth; which the soul at first relinquishing, and losing 
its wings, fell down into this earthly body, deprived of its happy 
life.” From whence it appears that Plato’s mrepopptnote was 
derived from Empedocles and the Pythagorcans. 

Now, from what hath been already cited it is sufficiently mani- 
fest, that Empedocles was so far from being either an atheist 
or corporealist, that he was indeed a rank Pythagorist, as he is 
here called. And we might add hereunto, what Clemens Alex- 
andrinus observes,'® that according to Empedocles, jy éciwe «at 
Stkaiwe crabtmowuev, waxaptor piv tvravOa, paxapwwrepor OF pera 
thy évlléves amadAayiy’ ov ypdve tit Thy tvdayroviay ExovrEc, 
GvAa ty atm avaratecsar euvapevot, ’ASavarore aXdXatow 
Ouéstiotn, Ev Cé tpatéZarc, &e. “If we live holily and justly, we 
shall be happy here, and more happy after our departure hence; 
having our happiness not necessarily confined to time, but being 
able to rest and fix in it to all eternity ; feasting with the other 
immortal beings,” &c. We might also take notice, how, besides 
the immortal souls of men, he acknowledged demons or angels; 


Fata jubent, stant hiee decrcta antigua Deorum : 
Si quid peecando longievi damones errant, 
Quisque luit paenas, cooque extorria ab aito, 
Triginta horarum per terras moillin oberrat : 

Sic et ego nune ipse vazor, divinitus exsul, 


19 Stromatum, lib. 5. p. 722, where Clemens quotes also a passage from the poems of 
Empedocles, to prove what he has here stated. 
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declaring that some of these fell from heaven, and were since 
prosecuted by a divine Nemesis. For these in Plutarch’ are 
called of SexnXAarat cat ovpuvomereic exetvor Tou ’EpmecoxXéouc 
Cafuovec, ‘those Empedoclean demons lapsed from heaven, 


and pursued with divine vengeance ;” whose restless torment is 


there described in several verses of his.* And we might observe 
likewise, how he acknowledged a natural and immutable justice, 
which was not topical and confined to places and countries, and 
relative to particular lawa, but catholic and universal, and every 
where the same, throuch infinite light and space ; as he expresses 
it with poetic pomp and bravery: 


"AXA 70 piv Farrer vopupoy, Cid 7 EroupeCorTog 
AiVivog vexiwe Tévarat, Cui 7’ arETON aryie 


And the asserting of natural morality is no small argument of a 
theist.* 


1 De Vitando /£re Alieno, tom. 2. opp. p. 889. Plutarch says, that those who are 
oppressed with debt wander up and down like ot SeyAazot cat ofpavorertic lxeivot 
rov "EuxecoxXiove Caipovec, “ genii illi Empedociis, Decorum ira impulsi, ac colo 
deturhati ;”’ and takes the occasion to recite some verses of Em»edccles, in which these 
demons are described as exposed to the greatest hardships beth by Jand and sea. 

2 I have given these verses a little above from Plutarch, to which may be added 
those I have just spoken of, which are extant in the same author, De Vitando .Ere Alieno, 
tom. 2. opp. p. 83). Mention is also made of this opinion of Empedocles concerning 
demons and souls in Stobxus, Eclog. Phys. lib. 1. p. 112. 

3 These verses are cited by Aristotle, Rhetoricor. lib, 1. cap. 13. p. 757. tom. 3. 
opp. But if the fact were not otherwise evident, it would be more than difficult to 
deduce from this pussage, that Empedoclies supposed the whole human race to be bound 
by a certain universal justice, which neither time, ner chance, nor anything else can 
change. For as is manifcs from Aristotle, these verses do not treat of justice generally, 
but of that only which he makes Empedocles to hold as justice, that animals are not 
to be put todeath. Aristotle lays it down, that there is a certain eternal law proceeding 
from nature its:If, immutable and unwritten by men, of which that may be predicated 
which Empedocles formerly left on record respecting his precept of not taking away 
animal life: Kai wo EprecoxAne Abyee TEpt TOU jy KTEtVELY TOEMWUYOY TODTO yi OF 
rigi pey CiKacoy, Test Cé ob Cixatoy, “ Etut Empedoc'es dicit de non interficiendo quod 
animatum est: id enim non quibusdam quidem jastum est, quibusdany vero nen justum.” 
Then follow the verses |-ere quoted by Cudworth. [ would not assert, that Empedoctes did 
not acknowledge a natural and eternal justice which all are bound to obey. This, I 
know, has been done by Gassendus, Comm.ad Librum 10. Diogenis Laértil, tem. 5. opp. 
p. 158. who says: “ Pretereo Empedoctem fusta et injusta vopuq, lege definientem ;” 
but he cites no authority for his opinion. All I contend for is, that the fact cannot 
easily he proved from these verses. 

4 It remains for us to sce, whether this defence of Empedocles agaist Aristotle 
stands upon firmer grounds than the one above. 1. The learned doctor denies the state- 
ment of Aristotle, that Empedocks held the soul to be compounded of the four ele 
ments. But this I wonder atin a man, who had Icarnt all that remains to us of ancieat 
records almost by heart. Can we anypose him to have overlooked Emyedocies’ own 
verses, in which this opinion is avowed and which are extant net on'y in Aristotle, 
De Anima, lib. 1. cap. 2. p. 5. tom. 2. opp. and Metaphys. lib, 2. cap. 4. p. 28]. tom. 
4. opp. but also in Sextus Empiricus, Chalcidius, and other ancient authors? HT. He 
eonsiders it evident, that Aristotle attributed this opinion to Empedocles without cause 
or renson, from his having included Platoin the same charge, who, he tells us, was 
notoriously free from it. But could any one who had studied Plato with as much zeal 
as Dr. Cudworth, be ignorant that Plato in his Timzus openly espouses the opinion of 
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But what then shall we say to those other things, which 
Empedocles is charged with by Aristotle, that seem to have so 
rank a smell of atheism? Certainly those mongrel and biform 
animals, that are said to have sprung up out of the earth by 
chance, look as if they were more akin to Democritus than Em- 
pedocles ; and probably it is the fault of the copies, that it is read 
otherwise, there being no other philosopher that I know of, that 
could ever find any such thing in Empedocles’ poems? But 


Timeus, De Anima Mundi, p. 506. edit. Galei. that the soul of the world, which he 
makes our souls to resemble, is compounded of the same, i. e., of the divine essence, 
_and of what is different, i. e., as Simplicius rightly explains it, of the first elements of 
things, sec. 19. p. 242, and that he plainly asserts this to be the reason, why the soul 
knows and understands things falling under the senses, sec. 20. p. 244. Nor is that 
disowned by Simplicus, Chalcidius, and other interpreters of Plato, who cannot easily be 
accused of bearing him any ill will. “ Plato,” says Chilcidius on the Timeus Platon. 
sec. 5]. p. 298. “ animam ex omnibus initiis conflat, ut et ipsorum initiorum, ct que 
initia sequuntur, et prorsus omnium rerum existentinm gcia esset ac de omnibus 
judicaret.”” What more, I ask, can be wanted ? I shall not produce the passage 
of Simplicius testifying the same. It is cited by Ismaé] Bullialdus, in his notes on 
Ptolemzus De Principatu Anima, p. 115. The dogma quoted by Aristotle: 3yoa 
dpoiog ytyywoxeczat, I do not indeed remember to have read in Plato ; but if we 
find the thivg itself there, why should we quarrel about words? Moreover there are: 
others also besides Aristotle, who have attributed the same to him ; among these Sextus 
Empiricus, lib. 1. contra Mathemat. cap. 13. sec. 303. p. 283. who, after stating this 
dogma of the physiologers: similia similibus cognosci, to be very ancient, adds, that it 
seems to have been derived from Pythagoras and is extant also in Plato's Timeus: 
Keira: péy cai mapa WAdrwre iv Tipaig. I pass over Chalcidius, who likewise calls 
it a Pythagoric dogma, In Timzum, sec. 50. p. 298, Simplicius, and others to the same 
effect. Simplicius, indeed, argues that Plato understood it differently from Empedocles, 
and his opinion is adopted by Bullialdus, on Ptolemaus, p. 115.; but if our limits 
would permit, it might easily be shown, that Pythagoras and Plato, and all the ancients 
who followed their precepts, cannot have thought otherwise of the faculties of the soul, 
than as, we are told, Empedocles thought. III. He observes, that according to Empe- 
docles souls continually migrate into new bodies, that they are sent down into tLese bodies 
onaccount of sins, and that those who have lived 4 just and pious life will be admitted 
after death to the banquets of the gods ; that there are also demons, and that these are 
persecuted by divine justice or Nemesis for crimes formerly committed ; and lastly, that 
there is a certain universal justice granted toall mankind. None of these shall I call into 
question ; for what can be certain, if we are allowed to set aside the testimony of so many 
of the ancients. I deny, however, the inference of the learned Doctor, that Aristotle 
was in error when he stated that Empedocles held the soul to be compounded of the 
elements. The dogma, as I shall presently show, is not of that nature, that no one 
could believe in these things who entertained it. 

® Here ugain the learned Doctor oversteps the mark in his vindication of Em- 
pedocles. If no ancient author, except Aristotle, had stated that Empedocles held 
this absurd notion respecting the monstrous birth of animals, there might perhaps be 
some probability in his suspicion, that the copies of Aristotle are corrupted. But others 
record the same as Aristotle; among whom I instance Plutarch, Adv. Colotem, t. 2. 
opp. p. 1123. the more willingly, because he elsewhere in the very same book 
strenuously defends Empedocles ; and to remove at once all ground for doubt, the 
philosopher’s verses themselves are still extant, wherein he clearly puts forth this 
opinion, They are preserved by Elian, De Natura Animalium, lib. 16. cap. 29, and 
are as follows: 


TloAAd piv appurpoowra cai augiorepva pvecSat, 
Bovyevij, avopoxpwoa, rd ci iuwadty tEavaridXery 
"Avinoguy, Boicpava, peptypiva ry piv Un’ avdpay, 
Tg dé yuvaccoguy oxtepoic noxnpiva yviow ~ 
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for the rest, if Aristotle do not misrepresent Empedocles, as he 
often doth Plato, then it must be granted, that he being a 
mechanical physiologer, as well as theologer, did something too 
much indulge to fortuitous mechanism; which seems to be an 
extravagancy, that mechanical philosophers and Atomists have 
been always more or less subject to. But Aristotle doth not 
charge Empedocles with resolving all things into fortuitous 
mechanism, as some philosophers have done of late, who yet. 
pretend to be Theists and I[ncorporealists, but only that he 
would explain some things in that way. Nay, he clearly puts 
a difference between Empedocles and the Democritic Atheists 
in these words subjoined:® Eloi 6 rivéc, &c., which is as if he 
should have said, “ Empedocles resolved some things in the 
fabric and structure of animals into fortuitous mechanism; but 
there are certain other philosophers, namely Leucippus and 
Democritus, who would have all things whatsoever in the 
whole world, heaven and earth and animals, to be made b 

chance and the fortuitous motion of atoms, without a Deity.” It 
seems very plain, that Empedocles’ Philia and Neikos,’ his 
friendship and discord, which he makes to be the apy dpaarhpioc, 
“the active cause,” and principle of motion in the universe, was 
a certain plastic power, superior to fortuitous mechanism; and 
Aristotle himself acknowledges somewhere as much. And 
Plutarch tells us,® that, according to Empedocles, the order and 
system of the world is not the result of material causes and 
fortuitous mechanism, but of a divine wisdom, assigning to every 
thing obk iv 4 pboie Si8wor ywpav, ard’ jv H Pde TS Kotvdy Epyov 
molt obvrakic, “not such a place as nature would give it, but 
such as is most convenient for the good of the whole.” Sim- 
plicius,? who had read Empedocles, acquaints us, that he made 


Multa genus duplex referunt animalia membris 

Pectore vel capite aut alio, sic ut videatur 

Ante viri retroque boves forma aut vice versa. 

In pecore humane quondam vestigia forme : 

Insunt et pecoris humano in corpore contra. 
I feel grateful to the illustrious scholar Jo. Alb. Fabricius, for having pointed my 
attention to this passage. 

* Aristotle, Physicor. lib. 2. cap. 4. p. 470. t. 1. opp. after stating, that Empedocles 
in his physiological system now and then ascribed something to chance and fortune, 
thus proceeds: Eici dé rivec, of cai rov obpavod rovde nal rev coopidy wayrwy 
airwmyrat 7d abréparov’ dxd ravroudrov yap yliyvecSai gacr ry Sivny Kai ry 
civnowty. These words are translated by Dr. Cudworth, as if mention was made in 
them of atoms, as also of Leucippus and Democritus, But nothing of the kind is to 
be met with in this of Aristotle. 

7 On these, see what we have discussed, ch, 4. sect. 6. — 

* Plotarch's words, quoted a little after, occur in his Sympos. lib. 1. quest. 2. p. 
618, to which he subjoins some verses of Empedocles ; but it would be difficult to 
pear from hence, that the opinion put forth in these words was held by 

m pedocles. 

* Comm. ad. Arist. Libros Physicor. p. 74. b. ed. Grecw Aldine. But it is the 
part of a wise man to be slow in giving credence to what the later Platonists have 
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two worlds, the one intellectual, the other sensible; and the 
former of these to be the exemplar and archetype of the latter. 
And so the writer De Placitis Philosophorum observes :!° that 
Empedocles made S00 #Aloue, rov piv apxtruroy, Tov 6 patvepuevon, 
“two suns, the one archetypal and intelligible, the other apparent 
or sensible.” 

But I need take no more pains to purge Empedocles from 
those two imputations of corporealism and atheism, since he hath 
so fully confuted them himself in those fragments of his still 
extant. First, by expressing such a hearty resentment of the 
excellency of piety, and the wretchedness and sottishness of 
atheism in these verses: 


"OrEwog 3¢ Seiwy rparidwy ierncaro wAovTuY, 
Asnrdc & @ oxordecca Sewy wips déEa pipnrar.* 


To this sense: ‘“ He is happy who hath his mind richly fraught 
and stored with the treasures of divine knowledge; but he 
miserable whose mind is darkened as to the belief of a God.” 
And secondly, by denying God to have any human form or 
members, 


"Ov piv ydp Bporey xegadg card yvia cixacrat, &c.* 
Or otherwise to be corporeal, 


’Oux toriy weracacd’ ob8 d¢0adrpoiory igucroy 
“Hperépotc, 4H xepoi Aabety,? 


recorded of the ancient philosophers and their principles, For, as I shall probably 
show more at length elsewhere, they are accustomed frequently, in violation of all 
truth, to drag the whole body of them to their own side of the question. 

1° Lib. 2. cap. 20. p. 900. t. 2. opp. Here something might be said touching this 
opinion of Empedocles, which is widely different from that of Plato concerni 
HAtocg vonréc; but I fear I shall appear to many to have already exceeded due limits. 

1 These verses occur in Clemens Alexandrin, Stromat. lib. 5. cap. 14. p. 733. Our 
excellent author by his version would persuade his readers, that in them Empedocles 
is extolling piety towards God and reprobating the blindness of those who deny 
his existence. But it is evident, he is proclaiming the happiness of those who 
use the pure light of reason and deploring the misery of such as are loaded with su 
stition ; which indeed is a very different interpretation. Nor did Clemens under- 
stand Empedocles otherwise. : 

2 This verse is cited by Jo. Tzetzes Chiliad. 13. Hist. 464. v. 80. and Ammonius, 
Comm. in Aristot. Iepi ‘Eppnveiac, fol. 107.”edit. Aldinw. In the same authors will 
be found those which follow a little after: ’ANAd gp))y Lepr), x. Tr. A. 

3 These are preserved in Clemens Alexandr. Stromat. ib, 5. p.694. It is manifest 
therefore, thut the learned Doctor has laboured to no purpose in repelling from Em- 
pedocles the opinions ascribed to him by Aristotle. It remains for us to see, whether 
these dogmas are of that character, that Empedocles cannot consequently be ranked 
among the number of those, who confess the existence of a God and deny souls to perish, 
I am aware, that Theophilus of Antioch, Ad Autolycum lib, 3. cap. 2. p. 272. long 
ago charged Empedocles with the grossest impiety towards God, and that men the 
moet learned have followed his example. But on considering the whole matter, and 
carefully examining all that remains to us of that philosopher's poems, I am led to 
dissent from this judgment. Either we must reject the fragments of Empedocles 
altogether or we must own, that he held the existence of an eternal and transcendent 
substance, distinct and separate from the corporeal mass which we inhabit, from which 
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And then positively affirming what he is, 


"AAA Gprjy icp?) cai doSicgarog ExXeTO povvoy, 
Dpovrict cécpoy fixavra xaratecovea Jogotr. 


“Only a holy and ineffable mind, that by swift thoughts agitates 
the whole world.” 


substance our souls are derived. I would not say, that there are not some points in 
his doctrines, from which inferences might be drawn highly injurious to the Deity. But I 
have for some time thought it hardly fair to charge upon these ancient philoso- 
phers all that we at this day consider to be mixed up with their opinions. If it 
were right to proceed in this way, no one either of the ancients or moderns will be 
accounted innocent, who has philosophized a little more freely than the generality are 
accustomed to do. But that Empedocles might have asserted all that Dr. Cudworth 
is 80 anxious to purge him from, and still not denied either a God or the eternity of souls 
notwithatanding, will be most clearly shown by giving a digest of his opinions on things 
divine and briefly explaining them in their order. I. He held two eternal principles of 
things, God or a substance most wise and most powerful, and matter. Whether he divested 
God of all concretion, I shall not now inquire. II. He divided matter into the moet 
minute corpuscles, but endowed with contrary qualities, friendship and discord. III. 
Friendship and discord first caused the four elements to combine, from which all other 
things were afterwards formed. IV. Nevertheless nature and the virtue inherent in it were 
unable of themselves -to produce animals altogether perfect and entire. Hence at first, 
monsters sprung up most fouland mishapen. V. But God aided the weak efforts of nature 
and by his power placed all things in their proper order, which before lay in confusion, 
and gave to men, plants, and animals the form they now have. VI. In every animal 
there is a two-fold soul, one sentient, the other intelligent and rational. VII. The 
sentient soul or vox is composed of the four elements, with the addition of friend- 
ship and di Hence it comes to that it can perceive external things. 
VIII. But the rational soul is sent from Goa’ himself into the body of man, to expiate 
sins which it has committed. IX. As having proceeded from God himself, it pos- 
semses conceptions of divine things and understands and contemplates of itself things 
cognizable to reason. X. The sentient soul, on the dissolution of the body, returns 
again into the elements it came from. XI. But the rational soul migrates into 
various bodies, until it is purged of every stain.—If we apply this rule in reading the 
verses of Empedocles and in examining the statements of the ancients respectin 
him, I am certain, we shall find less obscurity in both, than is done by most men, an 
shall not be always exclaiming “against the inconsistency of the ancients in the ac- 
counts they give of his opinions. Above all, the dogma of man’s double soul com- 
pletely reconciles Empedocles with himself and puts an end at once to the difficulties, 
which the learned Doctor has been at such pains in endeavouring to remove by a dif- 
ferent course. Undoubtedly, if we consider what the philosopher maintained concerning 
souls, he does appear to be inconsistent. He clearly held that souls are sent into these 
bodies from God, that they pass from time to time into new bodies, and finally, that 
they go from hence to? the celestial abodes and the mansions of the blessed. Now 
these cannot be the principles of any man, who does not deny the annihilation of souls 
after death. But he also pe eg the soul to be compounded of the four elements, 
considered knowledge to be a kind of sense, and lastly made the blood to be the seat 
of the mind ; as is evident indeed from Stobeus, Eclog. Phys. p. 131. from Chal- 
cidius, In Timzum Platonis cap. 226. p. 356. from Cicero and others. And what, 
1 ask, does this prove, except that he held souls to be mortal? Hence it is, that 
ancient authors, who have touched upon Empedocles’ opinion concerning the soul, are 
wonderfully at issue ; some declaring him to have held souls to be mortal, others to 
be immortal. But all the discrepancy is cleared away, if we suppose him to have held 
8 two-fold soul in man and animals ; in which supposition there is nothing at variance 
with the alae and doctrines of the ancient philosophers, moet of whom, it is well 
known, have between yvotc and Wuy) and have given us more souls than 
one. It is probable, indeed, that Plato himself attributed to a man, not three parts of 
one soul, as many contend, but three souls altogether distinct in their nature. See 
Galen, De Decretis Platon. et Hippocr. lib. 6. cap. 2. t. 1. opp. f. 528. Can any one 
wonder, then, that Empedocles should have entertained this opinion, the philosophy 
of which is at least closely allied to that inculcated by Plato ? 
E 2 
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XXV. And now we shall speak something also of Anaxa- 
ler having showed before, that he was a spurious Atomist. 

or he likewise agreed with the other Atomists in this, that he 
asserted incorporeal substance in general as the active cause 
and principle of motion in the universe, and particularly an in- 
corporeal Deity distinct from the world; affirming that there 
was, besides atoms, vove 6 dtaxocpwy re cal ravrwy ailrioc, (as it 
is expressed in Plato*) “an Orne and disposing mind, that 
was the cause of all things.” Which mind (as Aristotle tells 
ua>) he made to be pdévoy rwv Svrwy awrXovv Kal aptyh Kal xa- 
Sapdv, “the only simple, unmixed, and pure thing in the 
world.” And he supposed this to be that, which brought the 
confused chaos of omnifarious atoms into that orderly compages 
of the world that now is. - 

XXVI. And by this time we have made it evident, that 
those atomical physiologers, that were before Democritus and 
Leucippus, were all of them Incorporealists; joining theol 
and pneumatology, the doctrine of incorporeal substance ante 
Deity, together with their atomical physiology. This is a thing 
expressly noted concerning Ecphantus the Pythagorean in 
Stobzeus :° "Exgavrog x piv rov arduwy acuvectavat row Kdopor, 
ScoxetaBat 62 awd mpovolac, “Ecphantus held the corporeal 
world to consist of atoms, but yet to be ordered and governed 
by a divine providence:” that is, he joined atomology and 
theology both together. And the same is also observed of 
Arocailacs or perhaps Archelaus, by Sidonius Apollinaris :7* 


* Phedo. p. “93. opp. . 

5 De Anima, lib. 1. cap. 2. p. 6. t. 2. opp. Other passages of the ancients, stating 
the same thing of Anaxagoras, are collected together and elucidated by Bayle, 
Dictionnaire Histor. et Crit. t. 1. artic. Anaxagoras, not. d. p. 208. 

® Eclog. Phys. lib. ]. cap. 25. p. 48. 

7 Carm. 15. In Epithalamio Polemi et Araneolz v. 94. p. 152. ed. Savaronis. 
That Archelaus should be read in this passage for Arcesilaus had already been noticed 
by Gasesendus, Physic. sect. 1. lib. 3. cap. 5. p. 257. t. 1. opp. ; and that the passage 
wili «< mit of no other reading is sufficiently shown by what follows: 

Socratica post hunc 
Secta micat. 


For Arcesilaus lived long after Socrates’ time, whereas Archelaus is said to have been 
his preceptor ; which if Bayle had borne in mind, he would not have accused Sidonius 
of a manifest error in his dates, Dictionnaire t. 1. artic. Archelaus, not. o. p. 286. 
These two names Archelaus and Arcesilaus are not unfrequently interchanged in the 
Latin versions of Greek authors. 

* The copious and learned arguments of Dr. Cudworth in this place, to show that 
some of the ancient philosophers maintained the existence of simple and inc r 
substances, might, in many respects, be en upon and made matter of discussion. 
I shall content myself with a few observations, which may clear the way for more 
elaborate comment by others. I. It is beyond all doubt, that not a few of the 
ancients made use of the words youg and dowparog and attributed a certain simplicity 
to God as well as to the souls of men. Many noted ene that effect are 
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Post hos Arcesilaus divini mente paratam 
Conjicit hanc molem, confectam partibus illis, 
Quas atomos vocat ipse leves. 


Now, I say, as Ecphantus and Archelaus asserted the corporeal 
world to be made of atoms, but yet notwithstanding held an incor- 


ipsarum rationes corpotis sunt expertes.” Lucian ridiculing the controversies of philo- 
aophers says, that some gave God a body, others divested him of all body and form : 
"Ere dé ol péy "AZO’MATON cai d vy wyyouvro elyat rd Seioy, ot 62 a “ 
geparog Cuevootrro, in his Icaro-Menippus t. 2. opp. p. 122. Cato in Cicero 
Senectute says of the soul: “ Sic mihi persuasi, cum simplex animi sit natura, neque 
in se habeat quidquam admistum dispar sui atque dissimile, non posse eum dividi,” 
cap. 21, p. 3754. t. 10. opp. II. But not to mention, that many who speak of things 
accessible only to reason and intellect, mean merely the notions or forms of things, which 
Plato calls ideas, and not certain self-existent substances, it appears very doubtful, 
whether that which the ancients termed dowparoy and incorporeal, was intended to be 
sach as what we call spirifwal and spirit. Certainly many things seem to show, that 
that very thing, which they supposed to be immaterial, was considered by them to con- 
sist of particles, although certainly the most subtile. Nor can it be unknown to any one, 
who has carefully sifted the opinions of the ancients, that they supposed a twofold 
kind of mutter, one dissipable, the other incapable of change ; the first of which, 
however, they alone strictly called &\n or matter. Our learned author indeed thinks, 
that those who denied souls to perish, ought necessarily to have divested them of all 
concretion : but although we reason thus now-a-days,—whatever has must ne- 
cessarily be dissolved and perish ; yet that the ancients argued differently and did not 
consider, that all things which have parts can also be divided and perish, many state- 
ments of theirs sufficiently prove. It is the custom with a great many, to believe 
the ancients to have attached the same ideas to words, that we do at this day, 
and to take for granted, that the old philosophers followed the same laws and 
principles in their reasoning as ourselves: hence they altogether remodel those 
philosophers and present them before us, not such as they really were, but such as they 
would have been, had they been educated in our schools. III. Lest any one should 
suppose this to be said without foundation, I shall adduce a passage from Cicero, 
wherein he clearly expounds the opinion of Plato and Aristotle concerning nature: 
“ De natura autem ita dicebant, ut eam dividerent in res duas : ut altera esset efficiens, 
altera autem, quasi huic se prebens, ea que efficeretur aliquid. In eo, quod efficeret, 
vim esse censebant: in eo autem, quod efficeretur, materiam quamdam: in ufroque 
tamen tulrumgque : neque enim materiam ipsam coherere potuisse, si nulla vi contine= 
_ Tetur, neque vim sine aliqua materia. Nihil est enim, quod non alicubi cogatur,” Academe 
Quest. lib. ]. cap. 6. p. 2231. t. 8. opp. We here see, that the ancient philosophers 
attributed matter to the efficient causes of all things, and thought, that nothing can 
exist without body. The reason of this opinion is supplied by Cicero: Whatever is, 
and exists, must necessarily be in some place ; but nothing can be in place, except 
what is corporeal ; therefore, if there are efficient causes, they must necessarily be 
corporeal ; which is the substance of Cicero’s words : “‘ Nihil est enim, quod non alicubi 
esse cogatur.” Is this then to deny, that there are not such substances as cannot be 
circumscribed in certain places? I shall add another passage of his, from which it is 
evident, that what the ancients call simple is very different from that which we call 
so or which we term without parts and spiritual: “ Tenemusne, quid animus sit ? tresne 
habeat partes, ut Platoni placuit,—an simplex unusque sit? si simpler, utrum sit 
ignis, an anima, an sanguis?” Academ. Quest. lib. 4. cap. 30. p. 2321. t. 8. opp. Can 
the soul then be simple, and yet be either fire or blood, which no one denies to con- 
sist of particles? So certainly Cicero in this passage ; who calls that simple which is 
compounded of homogeneous parts. Take a third quotation, which completely decides 
the matter. It is extracted from that passage, in which Cicero is censuring those who 
profess themselves unable to understand, what is meant by a soul without body. 
“Nequeunt,” says he, “ qualis animus sit vacans corpore, intelligere et cogitatione com- 
prehendere. Quasi vero intelligant, qualis sit in ipso corpore, gue conformatio, qua 
magnitudo, locus,” Tusculan. Disp. lib. 1. cap. 22. p. 2594. t. 8. opp. Here Cicero 
finds fault with those, who deny the soul to be without body, and nevertheless attri- 
butes to the soul conformation, magnitude and place, which are affections of body and 
of concrete things. What can be plainer, therefore, than that those of the ancients, wha 
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poreal Deity distinct from the same, as the first principle of activity 
in it: so in like manner did all the other ancient Atomists generally, 
before Democritus, join theology and incorporealism with their 
atomical physiology. They did atomize as well as he, but they 
did not atheize ; but that atheistical atomology was a thing first 
set on foot afterward by Leucippus and Democritus. 

XXVII. But because many seem to be so strongly possessed 
with this prejudice, as if atheism were a natural ae | n 
appendix to atomism,® and therefore will conclude, that the same 
pereone could not possibly be Atomists and Incorporealists or 

heists, we shall further make it evident, that there is not only 
no inconsistency betwixt the atomical physiology and theology, 
but also that there is, on the contrary, a most natural cognation 
between them. 


term God and souls simple and incorporeal, do not for that reason necessarily deny 
parts of souls or divest God and mind of all matter, but leave to them a certain form, 
place, and magnitude. I could adduce more ample proof of what I have advanced from 
Plato, Aristotle, and the later Platonists, but my limits warn me to be brief On this 
account also, I have preferred giving the elegant Latin words of Cicero, rather than 
Greek passages, to be followed by a Latin version. I should recommend, however, 
those who cannot assent to all this,to bear in mind the Platonic soul as consisting 
of parts, and to read Chalcidius, In Timseum Platonis, cap. 186. p. 331. Let me 
add what is noted below from Aristotle on ch. 4. sect. 24. not. 19. as also this pas- 
sage of the same philosopher from lib. 1. De Anima, cap. 2. p. 7. t. 2. opp. ‘OpiZowras 
ob wavreg thy puxny rolow, cvjnoe, aledijce, TQ ALQMATQ, “ Omnes tribus 
animam constare precipiunt, motu, sensu, et corporis vacuitate.” Here the Stagirite 
says, that all philosophers hold the soul to be incorporeal. Hence the ancients 
called God light, incorporeal and yet material: see Beausobre, Hist. des Manich. 
p. 469. Nevertheless, in this very chapter, in which he recounts the various opinions 
of philosophers concerning the soul, he tells us, that some held it to be fire, others 
air, others number, others a substance compounded of all the elements. Which two 
statements can never be reconciled, unless we suppose the dowparoc of the ancients’ 
to have been something widely different from that which is now called so by us. If 
our space permitted, this might be further confirmed from his books De Anima: 
see Beausobre as above p. 482. Meanwhile I would not be understood as supposing, 
that no one of the ancients ever lighted upon the notion, which at this day we have 
before us, when we employ the words mind, spirit, simple, and the like. I can 
easily persuade myself, that they were not all so hostile to sound reason, as to 
imagine souls to be immortal and yet not destitute of form and magnitude, All 
I mean is this, that those who read the works of ancient authors and meet with the 
words vov'¢, dowparog, simplex, corpore vacans, azdovc, kaapdc, &c., therein, should 
take care not necessariiy to consider them as conveying the same idea as that which 
we attach to them in reference to God, souls, and things divine. 
® In Dr. Cudworth’s time, indeed, many of the learned men of Great Britain were 
apprehensive, lest those who endeavoured to refer all things to corpuscles or atoms 
should sap the very foundations of religion. In which opinion they were not a little 
strengthened by the example of Hobbes, who seemed to pervert this doctrine to the 
furtherance of impiety. Out of many I shall give the testimony of two, neither of 
whom can be suspected of superstition or weakness of mind in other respects. One is 
Willinm Harvey, who in his book De Generatione Animal. Exerc, 10. p. 56. asserts, 
that those, “ quiex atomis omnia componant, divinum illud efficiens et Natures Numen 
non agnoscere, sed divino architecto honorem derogare:’’ the other Meric Casaubon, 
who, in his notes on Diogenes Laértius, t. 1. p. 512. amongst other things indignantly 
objected against atomism, says: ‘‘ Stent, per me licet, aut cadant atomi.—At Epicure- 
orum tum veterum tum recentiorum (qui nimis multi) sententiam ridiculam, insanam, 
impiam—quis ferat, cui pietatis aliquis sensus aut sanioris vel mica judicii?” It = 
evident, therefore, what made Cudworth so anxious here to clear and defend those, who 
embraced the atomic physiology. 
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- And this we shall do two manner of ways; first, by inquiring 
into the origin of this philosophy, and considering what grounds 
or principles of reason they were, which first led the ancients into 
this atomical or mechanical way of physiologizing. And secondly, 
by making it od aa that the intrinaieal constitution of this 
physiology is such, that whosoever entertains it, if he do but 
thoroughly understand it, must of necessity acknowledge, that 
there is something else in the world besides body. 

First, therefore, this atomical physiology seems to have had 
its rise and origin from the strength of reason, exerting its own 
inward active power and vigour, and thereby bearing itself up 
against the bh aa of sense, and at length prevailing over 

m, after this manner. The ancients considering and oes 
the ideas of their own minds, found that they had a clear an 
distinct conception of two things, as the general heads and prin- 
ciples of whatsoever was in the universe; the one whereof was 
ear matter, and the other active power, vigour, and virtue. 

o the latter of which belongs both cogitation, and the power of 
moving matter, whether by express consciousness or no. Both 
which together may be called by one general name of life; so 
that they made these two general heads of being or entity, passive 
matter or bulk, and self-activity or life. The former of these 
was commonly called by the ancients the rd racyov, “ that which 
suffers and receives,” and the latter the rd worovy, “the active prin- 
ciple”, and the r6 83ev 7 xlynotc, “that from whence motion 
springs.” “In rerum natura,” saith Cicero? according to the general 
sense of the ancients, “duo querenda sunt ; unum, que materia 
sit, ex qua queeque res efficiatur ; alterum, que res sit que quicque 
efficiat: There are two things to be inquired after in nature ; one, 
what is the matter out of which everything is made; another, what 
is the active cause or efficient.” To the same purpose Seneca ;? 
“Kase debet aliquid unde fiat, deinde A quo fiat; hoc est causa, 
illud materia: There must be something out of which a thing 
is made, and then omens by which it is made; the latter is 
properly the cause, and the former the matter.” Which is to be 
understood of corporeal things and their differences, that there 


* De Finibus Bonor. et Malorum, lib.1. cap. 6. p. 2346. t.8. opp. where the 
reading however is not, “‘ que res sit,” but, “qu vis sit.” The same is inculcated by 
Cicero in other passages more clearly than in this. See Quest. Academ. lib. 1. cap. 2. 
p. 2221. where he says: “ Nostra tu physica nosti, que contineantur ex effectione et ex 
materia ea, quam fingit et format effectio.” Add cap. 6 .p. 2231. which even surpasses 
the others in perspicuity. In these passages, however, Cicero does not so much put 
forth his own opinion as that of the ancient philosophers, which certainly gives not a 
little authority to what he says, 

1© The passage of Seneca, given only in part by Dr. Cudworth,- deserves to be 
written out entire, “ Dicunt,” says he, “ Stoici nostri, duo esse in rerum natura, ex 
quibus omnia fiant, causam et materiam. Materia jacet iners, res ad omnia parata, ces- 
satura, si nemo moveat. Causa autem, id est, ratio, materiam format et, quocumque 
vult, vereat, ex ills varia opera producit. Esse debet ergo,” &c. Epistola 65. ¢. 2. 
opp. p. 160. 
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must be both matter, and an active power, for the production of 
them. And so also that of Aristotle :! Otvene airlac jac piv, S0ev 
Tv apxnv elval dapev ric Kivicewe, pac 82 Tic tAng, “ That, 
from whence the principle of motion is, is one cause, and the 
matter is another.” Where Aristotle gives that name of cause 
to the matter also, though others did appropriate it to the active 
power. And the writer de Placiti hilpsoghosum® expresses 
this as the general sense of the ancients: ’ASévarov apynv ulav 
vAny ray Svrwy, 2 Ie ra wavra broorivat, dAAd Kal ro FOLOUW 
airtov xox vrorBéva, olov ovK apyupog apxel wodc Td Exwopa 
yevicOat, Gv un xal ro woovw 9, rourtarty 6 apyupoxdroc, Spotwe 
kat wl rov yaAxov, kai rov EbAou, wal ric aGAdAnc Ane, “ It is 


impossible, that matter alone should be the sole principle of all 


_ } Physicor. lib, 2. cap. 3. p. 463. t. 1. opp. Aristotle, however, asserts the same 
in more passages than one and censures the ancient ee who descanted 
upon poster alone and neglected an efficient cause. Metaphys. lib. 1. cap. 3. 
p. - t. 4. opp. 

* Lib. 1. cap. 3. p. 876. t. 1. opp. But I do not see, that this opinion is broaght 
forward by the author of this book as being assented to by all the ancients. On 
the contrary, he remarks in this passage, that a different one was entertained by 
Anaximenes, whom he is refuting in the very words here quoted. As to the rest, the 
learned Doctor might have cited a much more ancient supporter of this doctrine than 
all those he has adduced, namely, Ocellus Lucanus, a noted Pythagoreas, who com- 
mences cap. 2. of his book: epi wavrég gtcewc, p. 515, with these words: ’Exei 

@ ty rp wavri rd piv roe yivectc, rd 6i alria yevicewo cai yiveotc piv, dxrov 
HeraBorr cai ExBaow ray vrocepivwy, airia dt yevioewc, bxov rauvrérnc Tov 
Umroxeiéivov’ gavepdy, Ste wepl piv rihy airiay rnc yevicewo Tro wouly cal rd 
wivety lori, wepi Ot rd dexdpevoy rhy yéiveoty Td Te RaoXEY Kai TO KivEioSat, 
“ Verum quum in universo duz existant res, quarum altera generatio, altera generationis 
habetur causa: ac generatio quidem ea esse videatur, in qua res ips mutantur, et id, 
quod sunt, ease desinunt; generationis vero causa, ubi subjecta res eadem servatur et 
permanet: hanc sane efficiendi et movendi, illam vero accipiendi et patiendi vim 
_ habere, perspicuum est.” But what need is there to show by testimonies and autho- 

rities the antiquity of an opinion, which is so commonly to be met with in the writings 
of those ancients, who impugned the arguments of Democritus and Epicurus ? I should 
onsider it much more useful to know, that the ancients who spoke of an efficient cause 

did not all, as Cudworth seems to persuade himself, mean to point out a certain self- 

existent substance or a power endowed with reason and intelligence, much less to 
designate God by these words or a plastic nature obedient to the command of God. 

Even the passage of Cicero, quoted by us a little above from Academ. Quest. lib. 1. 

cap. 6. p. 2231. shows, that the ancients thought far differently of their efficient cause 
from what we usually conceive of God and of essences proceeding by system and 
reason. Many of the ancients, it is manifest, imagined a certain power to be inherent 
in matter and necessarily connected with it, not acting of its own free will, but bound 
by the law of fate, and to this they referred the origin and causes of all things. But 
how widely this differs from what we understand by efficient causes, must be self-evi- 

‘dent. That generative power so pompously held forth by Aristotle, which he is 
indignant at the older philosophers for having been too niggardly in extolling, is, after 
all things are considered, a most obscure and mysterious faculty, which he fancied, it 
would seem, to have been excited in matter by the influence of the stars, In short, if we 
interpret ancient authors, especially Aristotle, by our own notions, nothing sometimes 
is more sublime, more wise, or more consistent than they are: but if we explain the 
meanings of words from Aristotle himself, if we inquire what he called distinct from 
body, without parts, efficient cause, aud nature, and finally, if we attentively examine 
the whole combination of his doctrine, we shall find reason for changing our opinion 
and for ranking him far below the level of truly wise men. 
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things, but there must of necessity be supposed also an agent or 
efficient cause: as silver alone is not sufficient to make a cup, 
unless there be an artificer to work upon it. And the same is to 
be said concerning brass, wood, and other natural bodies.” 

Now as they apprehended a necessity of these two principles, 
so they conceived them to be such, as could not be confounded 
together into one and the same thing or substance, they having 
such distinct ideas and essential characters from one another; 
the Stoics being the only persons who, offering violence to their 
own apprehensions, rudely and unskilfully attempted to make 
these two distinct things to be one and the same substance. 
Wherefore as the first of these, viz. matter, or passive extended 
bulk, is taken by all for substance, and commonly called by the 
name of body; so the other, which is far the more noble of the 
two, being that which acts upon the matter, and hath a com- 
manding power over it, must needs be substance too, of a dif- 
ferent kind from matter or body; and therefore immaterial or 
incorporeal substance. Neither did they find any other entity 
to be conceivable, besides these two, passive bulk or extension, 
which is corporeal substance, and internal self-activity or life, 
which is the essential character of substance incorporeal; to 
which latter belongs not only cogitation, but also the power of 
moving body. 

Moreover, when they further considered the first of these, the 
material or corporeal principle, they being not able clearly to 
conceive any thing else in it, besides magnitude, figure, site, and 
motion or rest, which are all several modes of extended bulk, 
concluded therefore according to reason, that there was really 
nothing else existing in bodies without, besides the various com- 
plexions and conjugations of those simple elements, that is, 
nothing but secant Whence it necessarily followed, that 
whatsoever else was supposed to be in bodies, was, indeed, 
nothing but our modes of sensation, or the fancies and passions 
in us begotten from them, mistaken for things really existing 
without us. And this is a thing so obvious, that some of those 
philosophers, who had taken little notice of the atomical phy- 
siology, had notwithstanding a suspicion of it; as for Sale 
Plotinus,* who writing of the criterion of truth, and the power 
of reason, hath these words: Kat ra émit rig aicOnoewe, a 62 Soxet 
wloriy Eye évapyeotatny, amioretrat, ptyrore OUK Ev TOIC UTOKE- 
pévoic, AY éy roic waSeowv Exy THY SoKovcay Urdoracty, Kal vow 
Sei } Stavolag rwy cpivdvrwyv, “ Though the things of sense seem 
to have so clear a certainty, yet notwithstanding it is doubted 
concerning them, whether (the qualities of them} have any real 


3 In'his book, Quod intelligibilia non sint extra intellectum, Ennead. 5. lib. 5. 
cap. 1. p. 520. 
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existence at all in the things without us, and not rather a seemi 
existence only, in our own passions; and there is need of ail 
or understanding to judge in this case, and to determine the con- 
troversy, which sense alone cannot decide.” But the ancient 
physiologists concluded without any hesitancy, Ou ro atrd zor: rd 
pert 7 phuaZeaBal pe, kal TO ivivDiov ty raoacgecOa, “ That the 
nature of honey in itself is not the same thing with my bein 
sweetened, nor.of wormwood with that sense of bitterness whic 
I have from it;” Acagépew 82 ro wa0oc rov éxri¢ vroxemévon, 
cal rac aic@ncee, ra piv exroc Uroxelueva ov KaraAaubavey, pova 
62 ci apa ra éavtwy wadn, “ But that the passion of sense differed 
from the absolute nature of the thing itself without; the senses 
not comprehending the objects themselves, but only their own 
passions from them.”* 

I say therefore, that the ancients concluded the absolute nature 
of corporeal things in themselves to be nothing but a certain 
disposition of parts, in respect of magnitude, , site, and 
motion, which in tastes causes us to be differently affected with 
those senses of sweetness and bitterness, and in sight with those 
fancies of colours, and accordingly in the other senses with other 
fancies; and that the corporeal world was to be explained by 
these two things, whereof one is absolute in the bodies without 
us, the various mechanism of them; the other relative only to 
us, the different fancies in us, caused by the respective differ- 
ences of them in themselves. Which fancies or fantastic ideas 
are no modes of the bodies without us, but of that only in our- 
selves, which is cogitative or self-active, that is, incorporeal. 
For the sensible ideas of hot and cold, red and green, &c., cannot 
be clearly conceived by us as modes of the bodies without us, 
but they may be easily apprehended as modes of cogitation, that 
is, of sensation, or sympathetical perception in us. 

The result of all which was, that whatsoever is either in our- 
selves, or the whole world, was to be reduced to one or other of 
these two principles; passive matter, and extended bulk, or self- 
active power and virtue; corporeal or incorporeal substance ; 
mechanism or life; or else to a complication of them both 
together. 

“XXVIII. From this general account, which we have now 
given of the origin of the atomical physiology, it appears, that 
the doctrine of incorporeal substance sprung up together with it. 
But this will be further manifest from that which follows. For 
we shall in the next place show, how this philosophy did, in 


* What Greek author these words belong to, I have not been able to discover, 
although no pains have been spared in the search. They are certainly not extant in 
Plotinus; nor in Aristotle’s books De Anima, and de Sensu et Sensili, wherein this 
argument is elaborately discussed ; nor in those parts of Plato, in which he especially 
treats of the senses. Perhaps they are from Sextus. 
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ial manner, owe its original to the improvement of one par- 
ticular principle of reason, over and besides all the rest; namely, 
that famous axiom, so much talked of amongst the ancients, 


De nihilo nihil, in nihilum nil posse reverti ; * 


‘That “ nothing can come from nothing, nor go to nothing.” For 
though Democritus, Epicurus, and Lucretius abused this theorem, 
endeavouring to carry it further than the intention of the first 
Atomists, to the disproving of a divine creation of any thing 
out of nothing by it; “N rem a nihilo gigni divinitus un- 
-quam ;”5 and consequently of a Deity: yet as the meaning of it 
was at first confined and restrained, that “nothing of itself could 
come from nothing nor go to nothing,” or that according to the 
ordinary course of nature (without an extraordinary divine 
power) nothing could be raised from nothing, nor reduced to 
. nothing ; it is not only an undoubted rule of reason in itself, but 
it was also the principal original of that atomical physiology, 
which, discarding forms and qualities, acknowledged really nothing 
else in body besides mechanism.° 
Wherefore it was not in vain, or to no pu that Laértius 
= the life “ Democritus,? takes notice : this as one . his 
ata, undey ex Tov py) Svrog ylveoIat, unde cic To py Oy POeloe- 
eae: a that nothing an made or generated out of nothing, 
nor corrupted into nothing ;” this being a fundamental principle, 
not only of his atheism, but also of that very atomical physiology 
itself, which he pursued. And Epicurus, in his oe to Hero- 
dotus,® plainly fetches the beginning of all his philosophy from 
hence: IIpwrov piv Sre ovdiv ylverat ix Tov pi Svroc, Kat oveey 
POclperat cic 76 py Gv. Ei piv yao éylvero rb txpatvdpevov ek Tov 
py Ovroc, wav &k wavrdg éylver’ Gv, omeouaTwy ye OVdiv Tpua- 
Sedpevov’ cat ei épOelpsro S2 ro apariGduevor tic ro pH Oy, TavTa 
dv awoAwAu ra meayprata, ovK Ovtwy tov tic a dudtbero, “We 
fetch the beginning of our philosophy,” saith he, “ from hence, 
that nothing is made out of nothing or destroyed to nothing; 
for if things were made out of nothing, then every thing might be 


* Persii Sat. 3. v. 84. 

$ Lucret. De Rerum Natura, lib. 1. v. 151. 

¢ If the ancients so understood this celebrated axiom, it would be the same in sense 
with the well known: “ Nihil fit sine causa.” It is to be regretted, however, that the 
learned Doctor has not cited some ancient authors, who have given it this, interpreta- 
tion, For I must confess,I have not met with one, who has not attached a more 
extensive meaning to it. 

7 Lib. 9. segm. 44. p. 672. aa 

® In Diogenes Laértius, lib. 10. segm. 38, 39. p. 619. But at the beginning of this 

Dr. Cadworth has added something of his own, intending, I suppose, to 

make its sense more apparent, For the words: Kai obdéy pSeiperat cig rd pr by. 
El ply ydp Eyivero rd teparvdpevoy be rod 1) Svroc, do not occur in Laertius, who 
here speaks briefly and precisely, but are inserted by the learned Doctor for the sake, 


as I have anid, of perspicuity. 
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made out of every thing, neither would there be any need of 
seeds. And if whatsoever is corrupted were destroyed to nothing, 
then all things would at length be brought to nething.” Lucre- 
tius in like manner, beginning here, insists more largely upon 
those grounds of reason hinted by Epicurus. And first, that 
nothing can be made out of nothing he proves thus: 


Nam ai de nihilo fierent, ex omnibus rebus 
Omne genus nasci posset: nil semine egeret : 
E mare primim homines et terra poeset oriri 
Squamigerum genus, &c. 

Nec fructus iidem arboribus constare solerent, 
Sed mutarentur : ferre omnes omnia possent. 
Preterea cur vere rosam, frumenta calore, 
Vites autumno fundi suadente videmus? &c. 
Quod si de nihilo fierent, subité exorerentur 
Incerto spatio atque alienis partibus anni. ° 


In like manner he argues, to prove that nothing is corrupted 
into nothing: 
Huc accedit, uti quicque in sua corpora rursum 
Dissolvat natura, neque ad nihilum interimat res: 
Nam si quid mortale a cunctis partibus esset, 
Ex oculis res queeque repenté erepta periret. 
Preterea quecunque vetustate amovet stas, 
Si penitus perimit, consumens materiam omnem, 
Unde animale genus generatim in lumina vite 
Redducit Venus? aut redductum Deedala tellus 
Unde alit atque auget ? generatim pabula prebens, &c. '° 
Haud igitur penitus pereunt quecunque videntur, 
Quando aliud ex alio reficit natura ; nec ullam 
Rem gigni patitur, nisi morte adjutam alienda. ! 


In which passages, though it be plain that Lucretius doth not 
immediately drive at atheism, and nothing else, but primarily at 
the establishing of a peculiar kind of atomical physiology, upon 
which indeed these Democritics afterward endeavoured to graft 
atheism; yet to take away that suspicion, we shall in the next 
place show, that generally the other ancient physiologers also, who 
were Theists, did likewise build the structure of their philosophy 
upon the same foundation, that “nothing can come from nothing, 
nor go to nothing :” as for example, Parmenides, Melissus, Zeno, 
Xenophanes, Anaxagoras, and Empedocles. Of Parmenides and 
Melissus Aristotle thus writes :* Ovd?y od? yivecSal gaciw ovde 
pOclpecSat rwv Svrwy, “They say that no real entity is either 
generated or corrupted,” that 1s, made anew out of nothing, or 


® Lucret. lib. 1. v. 160, &c. p. 55. In the third verve for ef terra we should read 
e terra, as it stands in the most approved copies. In the eighth, the word suadente 
seems harsh. Some read sudante, whether correctly or not I cannot say. These 
verses however, do not run on in continued order in Lucretius, but have several here 
and there intervening. 
10 Id. lib. v, 216. p. 67. 
1 Td. lib. 1. v. 263. p. 78. 
* De Calo, lib, 3. cap. 1. p. 668, t. 1. opp. 
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destroyed to nothing. And Simplicius tells us,° that Parme- 
nides gave a notable reason for the confirmation of this assertion, 
that nothing in nature could be made out of nothing: Airlay rov 
div wavrwe 2 svroc ylvecSat ro yivduevov, Javpaotwc 6 Tap- 
nevidnge wpoctOnxev. SAwe yao gnaw, ei ex rou pH Svroe, rie 
HatuxAnowoi¢ tov rére yevtaIa, Gre tyévero, Gra wy woedrEpoV 
i) Vorepov, “ Because if any thing be made out of nothing, then 
there could be no cause, why it should then be made, and 
neither sooner nor later.” on Aristotle‘ testifies of Xeno- 
phanes and Zeno, that they made this a main principle of their 
philosophy, 2) évdexéoSar ylvecIac pndiy 2x pndevdc, “that it 
cannot be, that any ‘lang should be made out of nothing :” And 
of this Xenophanes, Sextus the philosopher tells us,> that he 
held dre ele nal acwparog Sedc, “that there was but one God, 
and that he was incorporeal,” speaking thus of him: 


El¢ Sedc Ey re Seotot cai dvOpwHroiwr piyroroe, 
“Ovre Sipac Synroioty dpotiog, obre vonpa. 


Aristotle® also writes in like manner concerning Empedocles : 
*Awavra ravra kaxeivoc ouodoyel, Ste k TOU a7 SvTOC aunyavdn tort 
evéoSat, 76 Te Sv €EdAAVoLIat avnvuroyv Kal dppnxrov. “ Empe- 
ocles acknowledges the very same with other philosophers, 
that it is smn possible any thing should ke made out of nothing, or 
rish into nothing.” And as for Anaxagoras, it is sufficiently 
own to all, that his Homceomeria, or doctrine of similar atoms, 
(which was a certain spurious kind of atomism) was nothing but 
a superstructure made upon this foundation. Besides all which, 
Aristotle? pronounces universally concerning. the ancient phy- 
siologers without any exception, that they agreed in this one 
thing : Ilep? ratérnc duoyywpovova rig SdEng of wept pbcewc, Sre 
TO yeyvouevoy x uy Svtwy ylyvecsat addvaroy, “ The physiologers 
generally agree in this,” laying it down for a grand foundation, 


* Comm. in Libros Physic. Aristotel. f. 22. b. ed. Grece. 
* De Xenophane, Gorgia et Zenone, cap. 1. p. 834. t. 2. opp. But Aristotle attri- 
this opinion to Xenophanes alone in this paseage, and not to Parmenides likewise. 
® Dy. Cudworth was here led into a mistake by Henry Stephens, who in his Poesis 
Philosophica, p. 86. where he states this opinion of Xenophanes concerning the Deity, 
and produces the verses which contain it, tells us, that he had borrowed them from 
"Sextus the philosopher, by whom he undoubtedly means Sextus Empiricus. But 
though this latter writer in his Pyrrhon. Hypotypos. lib. 1. cap 33. p. 59. givesa 
ar] cagaaiii of Xenophanes’ opinion concerning God, yet we do not find in any part 
of his writings what is quoted from him by Stephens, who should have cited to that 
Clemens Alexandrin. Stromat. lib. 5. cap. 14. p.714. They are translated 
by Potter as follows : 
Maximus idem hominum ac superum Deus unicus ille est, 
Quem mortalis homo non mente aut corpore reddat. 


® De Xenophane, Gorgia et Zenone, cap. 2. p. 836. t. 2. opp. The last words, 
however, are not Aristotle’s, but those of Empedocles himself, two of whose verses 
Aristotle 


quotes. 
7 Physicor. lib. 1. cap. 5. p. 451. t. 1. opp. 
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“that it is impossible, that any thing should be made out of 
nothing.” And again he calls this xowny ddfav rav dvowr, 
‘‘the common opinion of naturalists ;” intimating also, that they 
concluded it the greatest absurdity that any physiologer could 
be guilty of, to lay dowm such principles, as from whence it 
would follow, that any real entity in nature did come from 
nothing, and go to nothing.® 

Now it may well be supposed, that all these ancient physiolo- 
gers (the most of which were also Theists) did not keep such a 
stir about this business for nothing; and therefore we are inthe 
next place to show, what it was that they drove at init. And 
we do affirm, that one thing, which they all aimed at, who in- 
sisted upon the forementioned principle, was the establishing 
some atomical physiology or other, but most of them at such 
as takes away all forms and qualities of bodies, (as entities 
- really distinct from the matter and substance) and resolves all 
into mechanism and fancy. For it is plain, that if the forms and 
qualities of bodies be entities really distinct from the substance, 
and its various modifications, of re, site, and motion, that 
then in all the changes and transmutation: of nature, all the 
generations and alterations of body, (those forms and qualities 
being supposed to have no real existence any where beforc) 
something must of necessity be created or produced miraculously 
out of nothing; as likewise reduced into nothing in the corrup- 
tions of them, they having no being any where afterward. As 
for example; whenever a candle is but lighted or kindled into 
a flame, there must needs be a new form of fire, and new quali- 
ties of light and heat, really distinct from the matter and sub- 
stance, produced of nothing, that 1s, created ; and the same again 
reduced into nothing, or annihilated, when the flame is extin- 
guished. Thus, when water is but congealed at any time into 
lnto snow, hail, or ice, and when it is again dissolved; when wax 
is by liquefaction made soft and transparent, and changed to 


§ Not only those mentioned by Dr. Cudworth, but almost all the ancient physiolo- 
gers, held nothing to! be more true than this dogma: “ Ex nihilo nihil fieri.” * Those 
who wish to see more passages of the ancient philosophers on this subject may consult 
Pet. Gassendus, Physices sect. 1. lib, 3. cap. 1. p. 232. t. 1. opp. Thom. Gatakerus, | 
Ad Marci Antonini, lib. 4. sec. 4. p. 98, and the most learned Jac. Bruckerus in Joh. 
Georgii Schelhornii Amenitat. litterar. t. 8. p. 304. Dr. Cudworth’s principal aim 
here is to wipe off the stain of impiety from those, who maintained this axiom to be 
the foundation of all natural philosophy. He therefore produces those philosophers 
only, whoee religion and piety he considered to be certain and unquestionable. Being 
wholly bent upon showing, that the supporters of atomism are not opposed to religion, 
and having laid it down that their doctrine is based upon the principle: “ Ex nihilo 
nihil fit,” he therefore thinks it necessary to undertake the defence of this also, and to 
prove by examples, that it was maintained by men who are free from all suspicion of 
being ill-affected towards the Deity. For my part, however, I am disposed to consider 
the whole of this vindication unnecessary ; for there is no one, I am persuaded, so foolish | 
as to assert, that the dogma could only have been held by those, who discarded God 
and all religion. 
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most of our senses; when the same kind of nourishment taken 
in by animals is turned into blood, milk, flesh, bones, nerves, and 
all the other similar parts ; when that which was in the form of 
bright flame, appears in the form of dark smoke; and that which 
was in the form of vapour, in the form of rain or water, or the 
like: I say, that in it these mutations of bodies, there must 
needs be something made out of nothing. But that in all the 
Protean transformations of nature, which happen continually, 
there should be real entities thus perpetually produced out of 
nothing and reduced to nothing, seemed to be so great a paradox 
to the ancients, that they could by no means admit of it. Be- 
cause, as we have already declared, first they concluded it clearly 
impossible by reason, that any real entity should of itself rise 
out of nothing; and secondly, they thought it very absurd to 
bring God upon the stage, with his miraculous extraordinary 
power, perpetually at every turn; as also, that every thing 
might be made out of every thing, and there would be no cause 
in nature for the production of one thing rather than another, 
and at this time rather than that, if they were miraculously made 
out of nothing. Wherefore they sagaciously apprehended, that 
there must needs be some other mystery or intrigue of nature in 
this business, than was commonly dreamed of, or suspected; 
which they concluded to be this, that in all these transformations 
there were no such real entities of forms and qualities distinct 
from the matter, and the various disposition of its parts, in 
respect of figure, site, and motion (as is vulgarly supposed) pro- 
duced and fieatcoyed: but that all these feats were done, either 
by the concretion and secretion of actually inexistent parts, or 
se by the different modifications of the same pre-existent 
matter, or the insensible parts thereof. This only being added 
hereunto, that from those different modifications of the small par- 
ticles of bodies, (they being not so distinctly perceived by our 
senses) there are begotten in us certain confused phasmata or 
phantasmata, apparitions, fancies, and passions, as of light and 
colours, heat and cold, and the like, which are those things, that 
are vulgarly mistaken for real qualities existing in the bodies 
without us; whereas indeed there is nothing absolutely in the 
bodies themselves like to those fantastic ideas that we have of 
them ; and yet they are wisely contrived by the author of nature 
for the adorning and embellishing of the corporeal world to us. 
So that they conceived, bodies were to be considered two 
manner of ways, either as they are absolutely in themselves; or 
else as they are relatively to us: and as they are absolutely in 
themselves, that so there never was any entity, really distinct 
from the substance, produced in them out of nothing, nor cor- 
rupted or sate a to nothing, but only the accidents and modi- 
fications al Which accidents and modifications are no 
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entities really distinct from their substance; forasmuch as the 
same body may be put into several shapes and figures, and the 
game man may successively stand, sit, kneel, and walk, without 
the production of any new entities really distinct from the sub- 
stance of his body. So that the generations, corruptions, and 
alterations of inanimate bodies are not terminated in the pro- 
duction or destruction of any substantial forms, or real entities 
distinct from the substance, but only in different modifications of 
it. But secondly, as bodies are considered relatively to us, that 
so besides their different modifications and encohanieal alterations, 
there are also different fancies, seemings, and apparitions begotten 
in us from them: which unwary and unskiful philosophers 
mistake for absolute forms and qualities in bodies themselves. 
And thus they concluded, that all the phenomena of inanimate 
bodies, and their various transformations, might be clearly re- 
solved into these two things ; partly something that is real and 
absolute in bodies themselves, which is nothing but their different 
mechanism, or disposition of parts in respect of figure, site, and 
motion; and partly something that is fantastical in the sentient. 
That the atomical physiology did emerge after this manner 
from that principle of reason, that nothing comes from nothing, 
nor goes to nothing, might be further convinced from the testi- 
mony of Aristotle,9 writing thus concerning it: "Ex row ylvecSat 
g& adAjAwy ravavrla évuTnoyxev apa’ ei yap may rd yiwdpevov 
avayxn ylvecOar, ff 2 Svtwv HE py dvrwv’ robrwv Si rd piv ex jay 
Svrwv ylvecOat advbvaroyv, rept yap tabrn¢g Spoyvwpovovat ric 
OdEnc amavrec of rept Picewe’ ro Aorroy de ovyufsalvav 2& 
avaykne évducav’ 2& Svtwy piv xal évuTapydvrwy ylvecOa, dia 
&? opexpdétyta twv GyKxwy f avacOjrwrv nuiv, “ The ancient 
physiologers concluded, that because contraries were made out of 
one another, that therefore they were before (one way or other) 
inexistent; arguing in this manner, that if whatsoever be made, 
must needs be made out of something or out of nothing, and this 
latter,” that any thing should be made out of nothing “ is im- 
possible, according to the general consent of all the ancient phy- 
siologers ; then it follows of necessity, that all corporeal things 
are made or generated out of things that were really before and 
inexistent, though by reason of the smallness of their bulks they 
were insensible to us.” Where Aristotle plainly {ntimates, that 
all the ancient philosophers, whosoever ‘nated upon this prin- 
ciple, that nothing comes from, nor goes to nothing, were one 


® These words are taken from Physicor. lib. 1. cap.5. p.451. .The worthy 
Doctor, however, has made a mistake. He interprets the passage, as if Aristotle had 
shown therein, in what manner all the ancient physiologers arrived at the atomic form 
of philosophy. But those who examine Aristotle will understand the matter dif- 
ferently. For he speaks only of Anaxagoras and of the probable reasons, that_led him 
to introduce the so-called hommomeria. ? 
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way or other atomical, and did resolve all corporeal things into 
Gyxove Tivac Oia THY GpKpuTnTa avaaOhrovc Hiv, “ certain 
molecule or corpuscula, which by reason of their smallness were 
inseusible to us,” that is, into atoms. But yet there was a dif- 
ference between these atomista, forasmuch as Anaxagoras was 
such an atomist, as did notwithstanding hold forms and qualities 
really distinct from the mechanical mmadifieations of bodies. For 
he not being able (as it seems) well to understand that other 
atomical physiology of the ancients, that, exploding qualities, 
solved all corporeal phenomena by mechanism and fancy; and 
yet acknowledging, that that principle of theirs, which they went 
upon, must needs be true, that nothing could of itself come 
from nothing nor go to nothing, framed a new kind of atomology 
of his own, in supposing the whole corporeal world or mass of 
matter to consist of similar atoms, that is, such as were originall 

endued with all those different forms and qualities that are a 
garly conceived to be in bodies, some iat some fleshy, some 
fiery, some watery, some white, some black, some bitter, some 
sweet, and the like, so that all bodies whatsoever had some of all 
sorts of these atoms (which are in a manner infinite) specifically 
differing from one another in them: Hay éy wavri peulySat, didre 
wav &k Tavrog ylverat, paiverOar d2 Scapfoovra, xai rpocayooetec Oat 
Erepa GAXjAwy ix Tov waXtoTra UrEpéxovrog Sia TO TARIOC ev TH 
plEee rev drelowv,' &c., “ That all things were in every thing 
mingled together, because they saw, that every thing was made 
every thing; but that things seemed to differ from one another, 
and were denominated to be this or that, from those atoms, which 
are most predominant in the mixture, by reason of their multi- 
plicity.” Whence he concluded, that all the generations, cor- 
ruptions, and alterations of bodies were made by nothing but the 
concretions and sccretions of inexistent and pre-existent atoms, of 
different forms and qualities, without the production of any new 
form and quality out of nothing, or the reduction of any into 
nothing. This very account Aristotle gives of the Anaxagorean 


10 These also are from Physic. lib. 1. cap. 5. p. 451. as well as what follows a little 
after concerning Anaxagoras. Of this philosopher's opinion I shall say nothing, but 
shall notice two other points that occurred to me in reading this part. I. Few will be 
persuaded by the worthy author, that Anaxagoras framed a doctrine of his own, because 
his understanding was too weak to comprehend the atomic physiology. All that we 
are told of him proves, that he was by no means so dull of apprehension. It is most 
probable, rather, that this most acute man, having clearly seen that the theory of atoms 
could not account for all the phenomena of nature, devised a new system in order to 
remove the difficulties which lay in the way of that theory. II. To say that no other 
physiologer, either before or since Anaxagoras, attributed qualities to atoms, is perhaps 
too bold an assertion. I am not aware, indeed, whether many of the ancient phy- 
siologers approved of the whole of Anaxagoras’ doctrine or not: but that any of those, 
that we know of as having devoted themselves to natural philosophy before Democritus 
and Leucippus, divested atoms of all qualities, is, it appears to me, exceedingly doubtful. 
Possibly thoee who rend what we have remarked above concerning Empedocles and 
others will coincide in our view. 


VOL. I. Vv 
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hypothesis : "Eome ’Avataydpac otrwe aretpa olnSivat tra ororyxeia, 
dia TO VroAauBaver, THY Korvny OdEnv TaY @vocKwr elvat adndi, 
We OU ylvouEevou oUdeVvog Ex TOU fn SvToc, “ Anaxagoras seemcth 
therefore to make infinite atoms endued with several forms and 
qualities to be the elements of bodies, because he supposed that 
common opinion of physiologers to be true, that nothing is made 
of nothing.” But all the other ancient physiologers that were 
before Anaxagoras, and likewise those after him, who insisting 
upon the same principle of nothing coming from nothing did not 
Anaxagorize, as Empedocles, Democritus, and Protagoras, must 
needs make 6yxovc dvopolove, dissimilar molecule, and arduouve 
amroiovc, atoms unformed and unqualified, otherwise than by 
saa dg figure, and motion, to be the principles of bodies, and 
cashiering forms and qualities (as real entities distinct from the 
matter) resolve all corporeal phenomena into mechanism and 
fancy. Because, if no real entity can come from nothing, nor go 
to nothing, then one of these two things is absolutely necessary, 
that either these corporeal forms and qualities, being real entities 
distinct from the matter, should exist before generations and 
after corruptions, in certain insensible atoms originally such, ac- 
cording to the Anaxagorean doctrine; or else, that they should 
not be-real entities distinct from the matter, but only the dif- 
ferent modifications and mechanisms of it, together with different 
fancics. And thus we have made it evident, that the genuine 
atomical physiology did spring originally from this principle of 
reason, that no real entity does of itself come from nothing, nor 
go to nothing.? 

XXIX. Now we shall in the next place show, how this very 
same principle of reason, which induced the ancients to reject 
substantial forms and qualities of bodies, and to physiologize 
atomically, led them also unavoidably to assert incorporeal sub- 
stances; and that the souls of men and animals were such, 
neither generated nor corrupted. They had argued against sub- 
stantial forms and qualities, as we have showed, in this manner, 
that since the forms and qualities of bodies are supposed by all 


1 Every one will admit the acuteness and intellectual vigour displayed in this expo- 
sition of the origin of the atomic philosophy. But, I. some, I imagine, will think, that 
the matter might have heen set forth more briefly and in a manner better adapted to 
the understanding of readers, or will complain perhaps of occasional repetitions of what 
had already been stated. II. Others possibly will accuse the learned Doctor of incon- 
sistency. He proposed to himself to show, that that well-known principle of reason : 
Ex nihilo nihil fit, led the ancients to resolve the whole nature of things into unqua- 
lified atoms ; but he sometimes speaks, as though he thought, that they adopted and 
thus strenuously maintained this principle for the sake merely of being able thereby 
.the more easily to defend the atomic doctrine. But if this were true, then atomism did 
not emanate from this dogma, but the dogma itself from atomism. But any one who 
fairly weighs and examines the whole will acknowledge, that this inconsistency is to be 
looked for in the style and modes of expression rather than in the thing itself. The 
worthy author is sufficiently consistent as regards the main question, although he 
appears to contradict himself in the manner of treating it. 
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to be generated and corrupted, made anew out of nothing and 
destroyed to nothing, that therefore they could not be real 
entities distinct from the substance of matter, but only different 
modifications of it in respect of figure, site, and motion, causing 
different sensations in us; and were all to be resolved into me- 
chanism and fancy. For as for that conceit of Anaxagoras, of pre- 
existent and post-existent atoms, endued with all those several 
forms and qualities of bodies ingenerably and incorruptibly ; it was 
nothing but an adulteration of the genuine aeomsical philosophy, 
and a mere dream of his, in which very few followed him. And 
now they argue contrariwise for the souls of men and animals, in 
this manner ; because they are plainly real entities distinct from 
the substance of matter and its modification, and men and brutes 
are not mere machines, neither can life and cogitation, sense and 
consciousness, reason and understanding, appetite and will, ever 
result from magnitudes, figures, sites, and motions, that therefore 
they are not corporeally generated and corrupted, as the forms 
and qualities of bodies are. ‘Adtvaroy yiveaSal re ix pndevoc 
wpouTvaoyxovroc, ‘ It is impossible for a real entity to be made 
or generated from nothing pre-existing.” Now there is nothing 
of soul and mind, reason and understanding, nor indeed of cogi- 
tation and life, contained in the modifications and mechanism of 
bodies ; and therefore to make soul and mind to rise out of body 
whensoever a man is generated, would be plainly to make a real 
entity to come out of nothing, which is impossible. I say, 
because the forms and qualities of bodies are generated and cor- 
rupted, made and unmade, in the ordinary course of nature, 
therefore they concluded, that they were not real entities distinct 
from the substance of body and its various modifications: but 
because soul and mind is plainly a real entity distinct from the 
substance of body, its modification and mechanism; that there- 
fore it was not a thing generated and corrupted, made and un- 
made, but such as had a being of its own, a substantial thing by 
itself. Real entities and substances are not generated and cor- 
ee but only modifications. 

erefore these ancients apprehended, that there was a great 
difference betwixt the souls of men and animals and the eena 
and qualities of other inanimate bodies, and consequently be- 
twixt their several productions: forasmuch as in the generation 
of inanimate bodies there is no real entity acquired distinct from 
the substance of the thing itself, but only a peculiar modification 
of it. The form of stone, or of timber, of blood, flesh, and bone, 
and such other natural bodies generated, is no more a distinct 
substance or entity from the matter, than the form of a house, 
stool, or table is: there is no more new entity acquired in the 
generation of natural bodies, than there is in the production of 
artificial ones. When water is turned into vapour, candle into 

¥ 2 
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flame, flame into smoke, grass into milk, blood, and bones, there 
is no more miraculous production of something out of nothing, 
than when wool is made into cloth, or flax into linen; when a 
rude and unpolished stone is hewn into a beautiful statue; when 
brick, timber, and mortar, that lay together before disorderly, 1s 
brought into the form of a stately palace; there being nothing 
neither in one nor other of these, but only a different disposition 
and modification of pre-existent matter. Which matter of the 
universe is always substantially the same, and neither more nor 
less, but only Proteanly transformed into different shapes. Thus 
we see, that the generation of all inanimate bodies is nothing but 
the change of accidents and modifications, the substance being 
really the same both before and after. But in the generations of 
men and animals, besides the new disposition of the parts of 
matter and its organization, there is also the acquisition and con- 
junction of another real entity or substance distinct from the 
matter, which could not be generated out of it, but must needs 
come into it some other way. Though there be no substantial 
difference between a stately owes or palace standing, and all the 
materials of the same ruinated and demolished, but only a dif- 
ference of accidents and modifications ; yet between a living man 
and a dead carcase, there is besides the accidental modification of 
the body, another substantial difference, there being a substantial 
soul and incorporeal inhabitant dwelling in the one and acting of 
it, which the other is now deserted of. And it is very observ- 
able, that Anaxagoras? himself, who made bony and fleshy atoms, 
hot and cold, red and green, and the like, which he supposed to 
exist before generations and after corruptions, always immutably 
the same (that so nothing might come from nothing and go to 
nothing), yet he did not make any animalish atoms sensitive and 
ration The reason whereof could not be, because he did not 
think sense and understanding to be as real entities as hot and 
cold, red and green; but because they could not be supposed to 
be corporeal forms and qualities, but must needs belong to 
another substance that was incorporeal. And therefore Anaxa- 
goras could not but acknowledge, that all souls and lives did pre- 
exist and post-exist by themselves, as well as those corporeal forms 
and qualities, in his similar atoms. 

XXX. And now it is already manifest, that from the same 
principle of reason before-mentioned, that nothing of itself can 
come from nothing nor go to nothing, the ancient philosophers 
were induced likewise to assert the soul’s immortality, together 
with its incorporeity or distinctness from the body. No sub- 


* We have abundance of authority from Aristotle, De Anima lib. 1. cap. 2. p. 5. t. 2. 
and Metaphys. lib. 1. cap. 3, t.4. p. 266. that Anaxagoras gave to animals, sou! 
distinct from the atoms of which he supposed them to be compounded. 
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stantial entity ever vanisheth of itself into nothing; for if it did, 
then in length of time all might come to be nothing. But the 
soul is a substantial entity, really distinct from the body, and not 
the mere modification of it; and therefore, when a man dies, his 
soul must still remain and continue to have a being somewhere 
else in the universe. All the changes that are in nature are 
either accidental transformations and different modifications 
of the same substance, or else they are conjunctions and 
separations, or anagrammatical transpositions of things in the 
universe ; the substance of the whole remaining always entirely 
thesame. The generation and corruption of inanimate bodies 1s 
but like the making of a house, stool or table, and the unmaking 
or marring of them again; either different modifications of one 
and the same substance, or else divers mixtures and separations, 
concretions and secretions. And the generation and corruption 
of animals is likewise nothing but 


Mikec re drddAakic re pyivrwr, 


“ The conjunction of souls together with such particular bodies, 
and the separation of them again from one another,” and so as it 
were the anagrammatical transposition of them in the universe. 
That soul and life that is now fled and gone from a lifeless car- 
case, is only a loss to that particular body or compages of matter, 
which by means thereof is now disanimated ; but it is no loss to 


the whole, it being but transposed in the universe, and lodged 
somewhere else.° 


3 I. If Dr. Cudworth had affirmed merely, that some ancient atomic philosophers 
might possibly have reasoned as we du at this day: “ In matter there is nothing but 
form, motion, and site; but sense, consciousness, reason, understanding, cannot result 
from form, site, and motion ; therefore there is necessarily something in man altogether 
distinct from matter,” no one could have found fault therewith ; for the ancients had the 
use of the same faculty of reason as ourselves. But the broad assertion, that they did 
in fact so reason, few will admit without evidence. II. He assumes what is subject to con- 
troversy, that every one of the ancient physiologers held the nature of things to be 
compounded of atoms destitute of all form and quality. III. He contends, that all 
who formerly supposed souls to exist after death were led into this opinion from a belief 
in the atomic theory. But who is not aware, that many who held the immortality of 
souls were totally opposed tothis doctrine? Dr. Cudworth does not think proper to 
rank Plato among the supporters of atomism ; and yet he maintained that souls, are 
not annihilated, and must therefore have been drawn into this opinion from other 
reasons. IV. If the transition from the atomic physiology to the immortality of souls 
be so casy, how did it happen that none formerly were more adverse to this dogma, 
that those who acquired the greatest celebrity as atomists 2? Epicurus, Leucippus, 
Democritus, and the other supporters of atoms, we all know, made souls to perish. 
And how is this to be reconciled with the learned Doctor’s position, that no man in his 
senses could be a supporter of atomism and yet deny the soul's immortality ? 
V. Finally ; I can very well understand indeed, how any one who leaves nothing to 
matter except motion, figure, and site, may by reasoning easily come to the conclusion, 
that there is something in man distinct from matter and body ; but if I am not mis- 
taken, a part of the process is still wanting before he can arrive at the immortality of 
souls, For the chain of connexion between the two does not appear to be very compiete~ 
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XXXI. It is also further evident, that this same principle, 
which thus led the ancients to hold the soul’s immortality, or its 
future permanency after death, must needs determine them like- 
wise to maintain its wpotwaptc, or pre-existence, and conse- 
quently its uerevowpdrworc, or transmigration. For that which 
did pre-exist before the generation of any animal, and was then 
somewhere else, must needs transmigrate into the body of that 
animal where now it is. But as for that other transmigration of 
human souls into the bodies of brutes, though it cannot be denied 
but that many of these ancients admitted it also, yet Timzus 
Locrus,* and divers others of the Pythagoreans, rejected it, any 
otherwise than as it might be taken for an allegorical description 
of that beastly transformation that is made of men’s souls by 
vice. Aristotle tells us again,® agreeably to what was declared 
before, Gre parcora Pobobpevor ScerEAnoav of waAaot To ex pundevor 
ylvecSaf rt mpovmapyovroc, “That the ancient philosophers 
were afraid of nothing more, than this one thing, that any thing 
should be made out of” nothing pre-existent :” and therefore, they 
must needs conclude, that the souls of all animals pre-existed 
before their generations. And indeed it is a thing very well 
known, that, according to the sense of philosophers, these two 
things were always included together in that one opinion of the 
soul’s immortality, namely its pre-existence as well as its post- 
existence. Neither was there ever any of the ancients before 
Christianity, that held the soul’s future permanency after 
death, who did not likewise assert its pre-existence; they 
clearly perceiving, that if it were once granted, that the soul was 
generated, it could never be proved but that it might be also cor- 
rupted. And therefore, the assertors of the soul’s immortality 
commonly begun here; first, to prove its pre-existence, procecd- 
ing thence afterward to establish its permanency after death. 
This is the method used in Plato :§*Hv rou jnuwv n puy7 woiv ev 
TWOE TH avIowmlyy Eide yevéoSat, Gare cat rabry aDavardy Te 


“ There is something in us distinct from body, therefore there is something in us immor- 
tal.” What law, indecd, of reason or nature compels us to believe, that every thing which 
is apart from grosser matter or can be separated from body, is also immortal and eternal ? 

* See his treatise De Anima Mundi et Natura. in Thom. Galei Scriptores Mytho- 
logic. p. 566. Chalcidius, In Timzum Platonis, cap, 196. p. 349. 350. understands the 
eame of Plato. I pass over several others, who, it is well known, have interpreted what 
is taught by Plato and Pythagoras concerning the transmigration of souls into brute 
animals in a moral sense, and have referred it to the imitation of the vices which are 
found in beasts, 

5 De Gencrat. et Corrupt. lib. 1. cap. 3. p. 704. tom. 1. opp. 

* This is the reasoning of Socrates in Plato's Pheedo. p. 382. He thus argues: “ As 
our souls so readily comprehend and retain what is explained to them, it necessarily 
follows, that they possess innate notions of things. Therefore, undoubtedly, they were 
imbued with these notions in some other life before they descended into these bodics. 
Consequently, souls existed before they were united to bodies, If this be true, it is 

probable also that they are immortal.” 
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Eouxey 1) Wy elvac: “ Our soul was somewhere, before it came 
to exist in this present human form, and from thence it appears 
to be immortal, and such as will subsist after death.” And the 
chief demonstration of the soul’s pre-existence to the ancients 
before Plato was this, because it is an entity really distinct from 
body or matter and the modifications of it; and no real substan- 
tial entity can either spring of itself out of nothing, or be made 
out of any other substance distinct from it, because nothing can be 
made éx pndevoc évutapyovroc i) mpovTdpxovroc: “from nothing 
either in-existing or pre-existing ;” all natural generations being 
but the various dispositions and modifications of what was before 
existent in the universe. But there was nothing of soul and 
mind in-existing and pre-existing in body before, there bein 

nothing of life and cogitation in magnitude, figure, site, an 

motion. Wherefore this must needs be, not a thing made or 
generated, as corporeal forms and qualities are, but such as hath 
a being in nature ingenerably and incorruptibly. The mechanism 
of human body was a thing made and generated, it being only a 
different modification of what was before existent, and having no 
new entity in it distinct from the substance: and the totum or 
compositum of a man or animal may be said to be generated and 
corrupted, in regard of the union and disunion, conjunction and 
separation of those two parts, the soul and body. But the soul 
itself, according to these principles, is neither a thing generable 
nor corruptible, but was as well before the generation, and will be 
after the deaths and corruptions of men, as the substance of 
their body, which is supposed by all to have been from the first 
creation, and no part of it to be annihilated or lost after death, 
but only scattered and dispersed in the universe. Thus the 
ancient atomists concluded, that souls and lives being substantial 
entities by themselves, were all of them as old as any other sub- 
stance in the universe, and as the whole mass of matter, and 
every smallest atom of it is: that is, they who maintained the 
eternity of the world, did consequently assert also eternitatem 
animorum (as Cicero calls it) the eternity of souls and minds.’ 


7 I scarcely know how this is to be understood. I. The learned Doctor lays down 
two classes of philosophers prior to tho birth of Christ; one affirming, the other denying 
the world to be eternal. But if we except the Jews, I am not aware of any ancient 
philosopher who maintained the latter position. All seem to me to have acknowledged 
the eternity of the world ; but they differed in this alone,—that some, as Aristotle, held 
both the form and matter of this globe to be eternal ; others, with Plato at their head, 
only the matter to be eternal and the form to have been framed by God. II. But 
supposing his distinction of those who affirmed or denied the eternity of the world to be 
understood in this way, still all will not be made plain. What opinions those, who 
with Aristotle supposed the form as well as the matter to be eternal, entertained of 
souls and their nature, is very doubtful and obscure. Nor are arguments wanting to 
those who consider, that the Peripatetics did not hold souls to be self-existent and incor- 
poreal substances. But as to such as conceived the matter only and not the form 
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But they, who conceived the world to have had a temporary 
beginning or creation, held the coevity of all souls with it, and 
would by no means be induced to think, that every atom of 
senseless matter and particle of dust had such a privilege and 
pre-eminency over the souls of men and animals, as to be the 
senior to them. Synesius, though a Christian, yet having been 
educated in this philosophy, could not be induced by the hopes of 
a bishopric to stifle or dissemble this sentiment of his mind :® 
"ApéArce thy Wuyny obk akwwow ror? awpuaroc vaorepoyevny voulZev, 
* I shall never be persuaded to think my soul to be younger than 
my body.” But such, it seems, was the temper of those times, 
that he was not only dispensed withal as to this, but also as to 
another heterodoxy of his concerning the resurrection.9. 


also of the world to be eternal, it is notorious, that they derived souls from God himself 
and held them to be particles of the divine essence, which God had sent down into 
earthly bodies to atone for some sin heretofore committed. Hence, they did not believe 
souls to have then been born for the first time, when God gave form to mde and undi- 
gested matter, but to have existed like God himself from everlasting. 

& So Synesius expresses himself, Epistola 105. p. 249. opp. But before the period 
of the controversy concerning Origen, Christians were at liberty to think as they liked 
respecting the origin of the soul. When once, however, these disputes were raised about 
Origen, who evidently held souls to have existed before the birth of bodies, this liberty 
was taken away and a stigma attached to those who professed such sentiments. It is 
unquestionable, however, that teachers of the greatest note, both before and since 
Origen, have favoured this doctrine. For an array of testimonies see Ilenr. Morus, 
Prefat. ad Opera Philosophica, sect. 18, &c. p. 20. and Leo Allatius, Nota ad 
Methodii Symposion, p. 96. &c. 

® I shall not repeat what I have remarked a little above, nor shall I advert to its 
being very uncertain, whether any of the ancients concluded as the learned Doctor here 
supposes; but I shall say a few words touching the whole matter in question. The 
Doctor supposes the atomic doctrine to have led the ancients into a belief in the pre- 
existence of souls before the birth of bodies and their transmigrations through many 
bodies. But I consider it to be beyond doubt, that many of them made the origin of 
the souls to be more ancient than the bodies and discoursed of their various migrations, 
who either were totally unacquainted with or like Plato repudiated the doctrine of 
Democritus. Besides, I confess myself altogether at a loss to discover, why he who 
refers all things to atoms should necessarily believe also, that souls existed before the 
bodies were born and that they pass from time to time into new bodies. For granting 
that an atomist may by a train of reasoning arrive at the conclusion, that the thinking 
power in us is a substance which has nothing in common with the matter and body it 
inhabits, yet what necessity does this doctrine impose on him of acknowledging this 
substance which he sees to be distinct from body, to be not only immortal but also 
antecedent to the body ? I see no reason, indeed, why he may not consider the soul, 
although compounded of atoms, to be created by God at the time when the body is 
produced. But what should induce him to suppose, that this soul is always entering 
into new bodies 2? What necessary connexion is there inthis; “There are atoms ; there- 
fore we must believe that souls, like Ulysses, are perpetually wandering, and on leaving 
one body pags into another ?” Plato certainly in proving the existence of souls before the 
bodies drew his arguments, not from atoms, but from innate ideas. For in his Phado, 
p. 382. opp. he makes Socrates reason thus: ‘ The forms and species of things are innate 
in souls, therefore they must necessarily have lived in some other state, and that which we 
call to learn is nothing but remembering and recollecting.” Others have come to the 
same opinion by a different road. On carefully weighing the opinions and dogmas of 
the ancients, among other things which I pass over for the present, the following appears 
to me to be the origin of the opinion respecting the existence of souls before the 
bodies, The ancient Chaldeans, Egyptians, and almost all the eastern nations believed, 
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XXXII. It is already plain also, that thisdoctrine of the ancient 
atomists concerning the immateriality and immortality, the pre- 
existence and post-existence of souls, was not confined by them to 
human souls only, but extended universally to all souls and lives 
whatsoever; it being a thing that was hardly ever called into 
doubt or question by any before Cartesius,’° whether the souls of 
brutes had any sense, cogitation or consciousness in them or no. 
Now all life, sense, and cogitation was undoubtedly concluded by 
them to be an entity really distinct from the substance of body, 
and not the mere modification, motion, or mechanism of it; life 
and mechanism being two distinct ideas of the mind, which cannot 
be confounded together. Wherefore they resolved, that all lives 
and souls whatsoever, which now are in the world, ever were from 
the first beginning of it, and ever will be; that there will be no 
new ones produced, which are not already, and have not always 


that the administration, care, and guidance of human affairs is entrusted by God to 
certain genii, the Deity himself having yetired from the troublesome office ; which 
opinion was adopted by Plato, see De Legibus, lib. 4. p. 597. and elsewhere, and, 
shall I say it? by those Christians also whose authority stood pre-eminently high. 
Consult Athenagoras, Apologis pro Christianis, cap. 29, p. 97, 98. and Justin M. 
Apologie 1. cap. 5. p. 44. Those, however, who supposed the soul to be immortal 
and distinct from body, justly considered the framing of so noble and excellent a sub- 
stance to he far above the powers of the genii, and conceived therefore that a work of 
such magnitude was to be ascribed to God himself. But God, as they supposed, having 
resigned the superintendence of human affairs after creating the world, there was 
nothing left for them, therefore, but to assert that he produced all souls from himself 
anterior to the creation. It still remained to be explained, how Ged consistently with 
his own benignity and goodness, could have immured substances so noble and excellent 
in such wretched and miserable bodies. To meet this difficulty, it being necessary to 
show that this was done through the fault of the souls and not of God, they therefore 
inculcated, that the souls had sinned, and being deprived of their wings were consigned 
by him to the prison of the body, in order to suffer the punishment of crimes by which 
they had offended him. The transition from hence to the doctrine of transmigration 
was easy and straightforward, In the first place, it was past belief, that the number of 
souls contaminated with crimes against God should be equal to that of all the men who 
had lived since the creation, who were then living, and who were about to live hereafter ; 
and this would necessarily seem so much the more unreasonable to the nations we are 
speaking of, inasmuch as the age they assigned to the world was almost incalculable ; 
See Jac. Perizonius, Antiquitates Egyptiace, cap. 2, p. 14, &c. Therefore, reason 
itself demanded, that a certain and definite number of souls should be fixed upon, as 
having sinned against the majesty of God, and as wandering to and fro on the earth. 
Secondly, they could not prevail upon themselves to consider it compatible with the 
divine goodness to condemn particles of its own nature to such miseries for an infinite 
period ; hence, they were obliged to admit, that a return to God was open to souls duly 
purified ; but as they saw, that most souls think of nothing less than of their own purga- 
tion, that,-on the contrary, they are sunk in vice and continually contracting fresh pol- 
lution, they therefore decreed a longer banishment to them, and taught that souls, on 
being released from one body, immediately pass into another, until they have put off 
all deformity and wiped away the stains offensive to God. In short, in what manner 
soever the ancients may have arrived at these dogmas, this I consider certain, that few 
indeed, if any, were led into them from atomism. But compare sect. 34, where the 
learned Doctor states his own opinion more explicitly. 

'0 This ought not to be taken without limitation. For it is agreed among the 
learned men of this day, that the main part of what Cartesius maintained concerning 
brute animals had already occurred to others before him. See Bayle, Diction. Histor. 
et Critique. tom. 3. artic. Pereira, p. 2231. &e. 
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been, nor any of those, which now are, destroyed, any more than 
the substance of any matter will be created or annihilated. So 
that the whole system of the created universe, consisting of body, 
and particular incorporeal substances or souls, in the successive 
generations and corruptions or deaths of men and other animals 

was, according to them, really nothing else, but one and the same 
thing perpetually anagrammatized, or but like many different 
syllables and words variously and successively composed out of 
the same pre-existent elements or letters. 

XXXHL We have now declared, how the same principle of 
reason, which made the ancient physiologers to become Atomists, 
must needs induce them also to be Incorporealists; how the 
same thing, which persuaded them, that corporeal forms were no 
real entities distinct from the substance of the body, but only the 
different modifications and mechanism of it, convinced them like- 
wise, that all cogitative beings, all souls and lives whatsoever, 
were ingenerable and incorruptible, and as well pre-existent 
before the generations of particular animals, as post-existent after 
their deaths and corruptions. - Nothing now remains but only 
to show more particularly, that it was de facto thus; that ‘the 
same persons did from this principle (that nothing can come from 
nothing and go to nothing) both atomize in their physiology, 
taking away all substantial forms and qualities, and also 
theologize or incorporealize, asserting souls to be a substance 
really distinct from matter and immortal, as also to pre-exist. 
And this we shall do from Empedocles, and first from that pas- 
sage of his cited before in part : 

1 "AdAo Cé cot lpéw, PUate od Cevd¢ LoTLY ExdoTy 
Ovnray, obdé rig obAOpEYN Savaroro yevéOAn, (al. lect. redevT?}) 


"AAd pdvov pikte re Ceadrakic re pryévrwy 
"Bari, gua 6 ini roic dvouaterat avOpwroist. 


Which I find Latinized thus ; 


‘* Ast aliud dico ; nihil est mortalibus ortus, 
Est nihil interitus, qui rebus morte paratur ; 
Mistio sed solum est, et conciliatio rerum m 
Mistilium ; hee dici solita est mortalibus ortus.” 


The full sense whereof is plainly this, that there is no pice, or 


1 These verses of Empedocles are extant in Plutarch, Adv. Colotem. par. 4. tom. 2. 
opp. and, in part, in Anstotle De Generat. et Corrupt. lib. 1. cap. 1. p. 698. tom. 1. 
opp. Dr. Cudworth, who gives a somewhat long interpretation of them a little after, 
fancies he sees many things in them, which, if I mistake not, will not be very clear to any 
one else. I understand Empedocles to be here speaking of generation, and of the secre- 
tion and concretion of things; but I find nothing at all concerning the eternity of souls 
or their origin of the same prior to bodies and matter. It was not difficult, however, 
for the learned Doctor, who was enamoured of the opinions he had adopted, to discover 
traces of these dogmas in this passage. Thus oftentimes even great men are hurried 
away by their zeal,so as to be much more keen-sighted than necessary in expounding 
the words of the ancicnta. 
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production of any thing, which was not before; no new substance 
made, which did not really pre-exist: and therefore that in the 
generations and corruptions of inanimate bodies, there is no form 
or quality really distinct from the substance produced and 
destroyed, but only a various composition and modification of 
matter. But in the generations and corruptions of men and 
animals, where the souls are substances really distinct from the 
matter, that there is nothing but the conjunction and separa- 
tion of souls and particular bodies, existing both before and after, 
not the production of any new soul into being, which was not 
before, nor the absolute death and destruction of any into 
nothing. Which is further expressed in these following verses: 
3 Nymtot, ob yap oguy Sorsydgpovig ebor pépepyas, 
Ot 37) yiveoSat wapog ovk iby AwiZovery, 
Hrot caradynoxay re cai i&d\AveIat awayry. 


To this sense; “that they are infants in understanding, and 
short-sighted, who think any thing to be made, which was nothing 
before, or any thing to die, so as to be destroyed to nothing. 
Upon which Plutarch glosses after this manner: Ovx avaipet 
yéveowy, GAAG THv ek pw Svrog, ovd? POopay, adrXra riv wayry, 
tourtart, Tv sic TO un Ow awoAtovcay, “ Empedocles does not 
here destroy generation, but only such as is out of nothing ; nor 
corruption, but such as is into nothing.” Which, as we have 
already intimated, is to be understood differently in respect to 
inanimate and animate things; for in things inanimate there is 
nothing produced or destroyed, because the forms and qualities of 
them are no entities really distinct from the substance, but only 
divers mixtures and modifications. But in animate things, 
where the souls are real entities really distinct from the substance 
of the body, there is nothing produced nor destroyed neither, 
because those souls do both exist before their generations, and 
after their corruptions ; which business, as to men and souls, is 
again more fully expressed thus: 


3 OvK dv aynp rotatra soddg poeoi pavrevoatro, 
"Qe dppa piv re Biot, ro bx) Pioroy eadéovat, 
Té¢pa per ovy iat, cai oft wapa Seiwa Kai todd, 
IIpiy 6 wayivre Bporoi cai AvSivrec ovdty dp’ Eloi. 
That good and ill did first us here attend, 
And not from time before, the soul descend ; 
That here alone we live, and when 
Hence we depart, we forthwith then 
Turn to our old non-entity again ; 
Certes ought not to be believed by wise and learned men. 


Wherefore, according to Empedocles, this is to be accounted 
one of the vulgar errors, that men then only have a being and 


2 Also preserved by Plutarch, Adv. Colotem, p. 1113. tom 2. opp. 
3 These we have from the same author, Adv. Colotem. The last verse, which 
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are capable of good and evil, when they live here that which is 
called life; but that both before they are born, and after they 
are dead, they are perfectly nothing. 
And besides Empedocles, the same is represented by the Greek 

tragedian also,* as the sense of the ancient philosophers : 

Orvnoce 0° oddty ray ytvopivwr, 

Ataxpivdpevoy & d\X0 wp0¢ GAXo 

Mop¢1)y érépay awideker. 
That “nothing dies or utterly perisheth; but things being 
variously concreted and secreted, transposed and modified, change 
their form and shape only, and are put into a new dress.” 

Agreeably whereunto, Plato also tells us,> that it was raAatdc¢ 

Adyoc, an ancient tradition or doctrine before hjs time, rove 
Cavracix tov reOvewrwv yeyovévat, ovdev Frrov Hh Trove reOvew- 
rac & twv Cwrrwr, “that as well the living were made out of 
the dead, as the dead out of the living ;” and that this was the 
constant circle of nature. Moreover the same philosopher ac- 
quaints us, that some of those ancients were not without sus- 
picion, that what is now called death, was to men more properly 
a nativity or birth into life, and what is called generation into 
life, was comparatively rather to ‘be accounted a sinking into 
death ; the former being the soul’sascent out of these gross ter- 
restrial bodies to a body more thin and subtle, and the latter its 
descent from'a purer body to that which is more crass and ter- 
restrial :° Tic oldev, ei rd Cov pév tort xarOavelv, rd xarBaveiv 2 


ar appears to have corrupted, is thus emended by Le Clerc, Biblioth. Choisie, 
t.1. p. 106. . 
Tpiv ct wayijvat Bporot, AvSévreg r° obdéy ap’ eici. 
* Euripides, from whose Chrysippus the verses are quoted by Clemens Alexandr. 


Stromat. lib. 6. p. 750. which Grotius in his Excerpta Veter. Tragicor, p. 417. 
arranges and translates as follows : 


—_— Ovnones O'ovdey 
Tay yevopivwy’ draxpty pévoy 
A’ Go xpdc ddXo 

Mop¢gny idiay awicete. 

Quz sunt, horum 

Nihil emoritur, sed secretum 

Istud ab isto 

Propria sub imagine paret. 


In substituting (diay in the last verse he follows the example of Philo, who reads it so 
De Mundo Corruptibili, p. 548. 

* This doctrine is largely discoursed of by Socrates in Plato’s Phiedo, p. 381. and 
unquestionably was entertained by many of the ancients. Porphyry informs us, De 
Antro Nympharun, p. 256. ed. Cantabr. that Heraclitus held the opinion. Similar 
axioms of the old philosophers, and among-others that of Empedocles also, are col- 
lected by Clemens Alexandr. Stromat. lib. 3.'p. 516. 

* The saying of Euripides, which is quoted by many of the ancients, as Plato, Cle- 
mens Alex., Cicero, and Sextus Empiricus, though not by all of them in the same 
words, See the remarks of Potter on Clementis Alexandr. Stromat. lib. 3. cap. 3. 
p. oe and of Fabricius on Sexti Empirici Hypotyp. Pyrrh. lib. 3. cap. 24. 
p. : 
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Zov, “ Who knows whether that which is called living be not in- 
deed rather dying: and that which is called dying, living ?” 
Moreover, that this was the doctrine of Pythagoras himself, 
that no real entity perishes in corruptions, nor is produced in 
enerations, but only new modifications and transpositions made ; 
1s fully expressed by the Latin poet,’ both as to inanimate, and 
to animate things. Of the first thus: 


Nec perit in tanto quicquam (mihi credite) mundo, 
Sed variat, faciemque novat: nascique vocatur 
Incipere esse aliud, quam quod fuit anté ; morique 
Desinere illud idem. Cum aint huc forsitan illa, 
Hec translata illuc: summa tamen omnia constant. 


Of the second, that the souls of animals are immortal, did pre- 
exist and do transmigrate, from the same ground, after this 
manner : 


Omnia mutantur ; nihil interit: errat et illinc, 

Huc venit, hinc illuc, et quoslibet occupat artus 
Spiritus, éque feris humana in corpora tranait, 

Inque feras noster, nec tempore deperit ullo. 

Utque novis facilis signatur cera figuris, 

Nec manet, ut fuerat, nec formas servat easdem, 

Sed tamen ipsa eadem est ; animam sic semper eandem 
Esse, sed in varias doceo migrare figuras. 


Wherefore® though it be a thing, which hath not been com- 
monly taken notice of, of late, yet we conceive it to be unquestion- 
ably true, that all those ancient philosophers, who insisted so much 
upon this principle, ovdiy ov6? yivecSat ove? POelpecSat rw Svrwy, 
“that no real entity is either generated or corrupted,” did therein 
at once drive at these two things: first, the establishing of the 


7 Ovid. Metam. lib, 15. v. 254, &c. and v. 165, &c. 

* These testimonies of the ancients, to which others of the same kind might be added, 
I am willing to confess, make it evident that the generations and corruptions of animals 
and things were considered by many formerly to be a sort of secretion and concretion. 
Aristotle, it is well known, in his books De Generatione et Corruptione, and elsewhere, 
controverts this opinion, which he tells us was espoused by almost all the natural 
philosophers before him. Nor would I deny, that the old philosophers were led into 
this system by that principle of reason: Ex nihilo nihil fit. Finally I will acknow- 
ledge also, that those whose words are here adduced, believed souls to have ex- 
isted before the birth of the bodies and not to perish on the dissolution of these. 
But I am not aware, I. whether it is also manifest from these testimonies, 
that those who held this opinion concerning generation were supporters of atomism 
and discarded both forms and qualities. Nor do I understand, why he who 
considers nothing to perish but to pass merely into a new form, cannot allow forms 
and qualities to matter. That Empedocles did so, we have shown above and shall de- 
monstrate in the preface. II. It is speaking too freely to assert, that all who adopted 
this principle: Ex nihilo nihil fit, professed the immortality of souls. Who attributed 
more to it than Democritus, Epicurus, and Lucretius? and yet these held souls to be 
perishable. III, Least of all do these sayings prove, that these philosophers were 
led from atomism to a knowledge of incorporeal substances, from thence to the doctrine 
of souls existing before bodies, and finally from thence to the transmigrations of souls. 
I confess the force of this reasoning does not appear very clear to me: ‘‘ There are 
atoms ; therefore there are also incorporeal souls; therefore these are immortal ; 
therefore they existed before the bodies ; therefore they migrate from bodies to bodies.” 
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immortality of all souls, their pre-existence and post-existence, 
forasmuch as being entities really distinct from the body they 
could neither be generated nor corrupted; and secondly, the 
making of corporeal forms and qualities to be no real entities dis- 
tinct from the body and the mechanism thereof, because they are 
things generated and corrupted, and have no pre-existence and 
post-existence. Anaxagoras, in this latter, being the only dis- 
senter; who supposing those forms and qualities to be real entities 
likewise, distinct from the substance of body, therefore attm- 
buted perpetuity of being to them also, pre-existence and post- 
existence, in similar atoms, as well as to the souls of animals. 

And now we have made it sufficiently evident, that the doctrine 
of the incorporeity and immortality of souls, we might add also, 
of their pre-existence and transmigration, had the same original 
and stood upon the same basis with the atomical physiology ; 
and therefore it ought not at all to be wondered at (what we 
affirmed before) that the same philosophers and Pythagoreans 
asserted both those doctrines, and that the ancient Atomists 
were both Theists and Incorporealists. 

XXXIV. But now to declare our sense freely concerning 
this philosophy of the ancients, which seems so prodigiously para- 
doxical, in respect of that pre-existence and transmigration of 
souls; we conceive indeed, that this ratiocination of theirs from 
that principle, that nothing naturally, or of itself, comes from 
nothing, nor goes to nothing, was not only firmly conclusive 
against substantial forms and qualities of bodies, really distinct 
from their substance, but also for substantial incorporeal souls, 
and their ingenerability out of matter, and particularly for the 
future immortality or post-existence of all human souls. For 
since it is plain, that they are not a mere modification of body or 
matter, but an entity and substance really distinct from it, we 
have no more reason to think, that they can ever of themselves 
vanish into nothing, than that the substance of the corporeal 
world, or any part thereof, can do so. For that in the consump- 
tion of bodies by fire, or age, or the like, there is the destruction 
of any real substance into nothing, is now generally exploded as 
an idiotical conceit ; and certainly it cannot be a jot less idiotical 
to suppose, that the rational soul in death is utterly extinguished. 

Moreover,? we add also, that this ratiocination of the ancients 
would be altogether as firm and irrefragable likewise for the pre- 


* The learned Doctor has omitted here the opinion of those who assert, that the 
whole man is generated by the parents, although they confess themselves ignorant of 
the way and manner ; which opinion commonly called propagatio per traducem was 
formerly entertained indeed by many eminent Christians, as is shown by Herr. Nori- 
siusin the Vindicia Augustinne appended to his Historie Pelagians, cap. 4. sec. 8. 
p- 101. I do not know the reason, why he would not touch upon this opinion, which 
was sufficiently noted at that period; perhaps, however, he considered it to differ but 
slightly from the one which makes souls to have existed before bodies. 
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existence and transmigration of souls, as it is for their post-ex- 
istence and future immortality; did we not (as indeed we do) 
suppose souls to be created by God immediately, and infused in 
ee For they being unquestionably a distinct substance 
rom the body, and no substance, according to the ordinary 
course of nature, coming out of nothing, they must of necessit 
either pre-exist in the universe before generations, and transmi- 
te into their respective bodies ; or else come from God imme- 
iately, who is the fountain of all, and who at first created all 
that substance that now is in the world besides himself. Now 
the latter of these was a thing, which those ancient philosophers 
would by no means admit of; they judging it altogether incon- 
gruous'® to bring God upon the stage perpetually, and make him 
immediately interpose every where, in the generations of men 
and all other animals, by the miraculous production of souls out 
of nothing. Notwithstanding which, if we well consider it, we 
shall find, that there may be very good reason on the other side 
for the successive divine creation of souls; namely, that God 
did not do all at first, that ever he could or would do, and put 
forth all his creative vigour at once, in a moment, ever after- 
wards remaining a spectator only of the consequent results, and 
permitting nature to do all alone, without the least interposition 
of his at any time, just as if there were no God at all in the 
world. For this may be, and indeed often hath been, the effect of 
such an hypothesis as this, to make men think, that there is no 
other God in the world but blind and dark nature. God might 
also, for other good and wise ends unknown to us, reserve to 
himeelf the continual exercise of this his creative power, in the 
successive production of new souls. And yet these souls never- 
theless, after they are once brought forth into being, will not- 
withstanding their juniority, continue as firmly in the same, 
without vanishing of themselves into nothing, as the substance 
is matter, that was created many thousand years before, 
0. 

And thus our vulgar hypothesis of the new creation of souls, 
as it is rational in iteelf, so it doth sufficiently solve their incor- 
poreity, their future immortality, or post-cternity, without in- 
troducing those offensive absurdities of their pre-existence and 
transmigration. 

XXXV. But if there be any such, who, rather than they 
would allow a future immortality or post-existence to all souls, 
and therefore to those of brutes, which consequently must have 
their successive transmigrations, would conclude the souls of all 
brutes, as likewise the sensitive soul in man, to be corporeal, and 


10 As I have already noticed, most of those who believed in the permanent existence 
of souls, excluded God altogether from the charge and management of human affairs, 
conceiving the whole world to be left to eertain genii. 


~ 
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only allow the rational soul to be distinct from matter; to 
these we have only thus much to say, that they, who will attri- 
bute life, sense, cogitation, consciousness and self-enjoyment, 
not without some footsteps of reason many times, to blood and 
brains, or mere organized bodies in brutes, will never be able 
clearly to defend the incorporeity and immortality of human 
souls, as most probably they do not intend any such thing. For 
either all conscious and cogitative beings are incorporeal, or else 
nothing can be proved to be incorporeal. From whence it 
would follow also, that there is no Deity distinct from the cor- 
poreal world. But though there seem to be no very great reason, 
why it should be thought ebsurd, to grant perpetuity of duration 
to the souls of brutes, any more than to every atom of matter, or 
particle of dust that is in the whole world; yet we shall endea- 
vour to suggest something towards the easing the minds of those, 
who are so much burdened with this difficulty ; viz. that they 
may, if they please, suppose the souls of brutes, being but so 
many particular eradiations or effluxes from that source of life 
above, whensoever and wheresoever there is any fitly prepared 
matter capable to receive them, and to be actuated by them, 
to have a sense and fruition of themselves in it so long as it 
continues such; but as soon as ever those organized bodies of 
theirs, by reason of their indisposition, become uncapable of 
being further acted upon by them, then to be resumed again 
and retracted back to their original head and fountain. Since 
it cannot be doubted, but what creates any thing out of 
nothing, or sends it forth from itself by free and voluntary 
emanation, may be able either to retract the same back again 
to its original source, or else to annihilate it at pleasure. 

And I find, that there have not wanted some among the gentile 
philosophers themselves, who have entertained this opinion, 
whercof Porphyry? is one: Aderat ixaorn Séivapic GAoyoe tic tiv 

1 [ suppose Porphyry to have written this somewhere, although after a careful search 
through almost the whole of his works I have found nothing of the kind in them. But 
I very much doubt, whether he meant it to be understood of the souls of brutes. For 
so far from ranking these among the dAoyot dvydpec, he is, on the contrary, at 
very great pains, in the whole of lib.3. De Non Necandis Animantibus, to prove, 
that they partake of reason as well as those of men; also that they employ a 
peculiar kind“of language, which some persons can understand, and that they 
draw conclusions, foresee the future, and the like. From which it is clear, that 
Porphyry could not have entertained the opinion here imputed to him concerning the 
souls of brutes and have believed them tobe eradiations of the soul of the world, which, 
on the dissolution of the animal, return to their head and fountain; seeing that he sup- 
poses them to be like human souls; See Iep? dwoyxiic, lib. 3. sect. 16. p. 119. Hence 
as he attributes eternity and various migrations to our souls, to avoid inconsistency he 
ought to suppose the same of the souls of brutes. Indeed the Stoics of all others, [ 
conceive, come nearest to this opinion of the learned Doctor’s, whose leader Zeno, as 
is stated by Diogenes Laértius lib. 7. segm. 157. p. 464. thought, rig ray Siwy Puyiic 
pipn tlyac rac éy roicg wore; although these concluded the same of men’s souls as of 


those of brute animals, namely, that they are both mortal and return to the soul of 
the world. 
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bAnv Swiv rov wavrdéc, “ Every irrational power is resolved into 
the life of the whole.” 

XXXVI. Neither will this at all weaken the future immor- 
tality or post-eternity of human souls. For if we be indeed 
Theists, and do in very good earnest believe a Deity, according to 
the true notion of it, we must then needs acknowledge, that all 
created being whatsoever owes the continuation and perpetuit 
of its existence, not to any necessity of nature without God, 
and independently upon him, but to the divine will only. And 
therefore, though we had never so much rational and philosophical 
assurance, that our souls are immaterial substances, distinct from 
the body, yet we could not, for all that, have any absolute cer- 
tainty of their post-eternity, any otherwise than as it may be 
derived to us from the immutability and perfection of the divine 
nature and will, which does always that which is best. For the 
essential goodness and wisdom of the Deity is the only stability 
of all things. And for aught we mortals know, there may be 
good reason, why that grace or favour of future immortality and 
post-eternity, that is indulged to human souls, endued with 
reason, morality, and liberty of will (by means whereof they are 
capable of commendation and blame, reward and punishment 
that so they may be objects for divine justice to display itse 
upon after this life, in different retributions may notwithstanding 
be denied to those lower lives and more contemptible souls of 
brutes, alike devoid both of morality and liberty.* 


3 To speak the truth, this new opinion concerning the souls of brutes will be as- 
sented to by few who examine every thing for themselves. For, I. it labours under 
much greater difficulties than the opinion of those who supposed the souls of brutes to 
be permanent and independent substances, and has also less light and evidence with it. 
The souls of brutes, according to the Doctor, are eradiations and effluxes of the first 
cause, the source of all life. But what is the firat cause? Is it the Deity? Then are 
the souls of brutes eradiations of God himself and those of men not so. This no one 
will believe. Or is there a certain soul of the world, distinct from God and diffused 
through the nature of things? If so, what is the nature of this? What sort of era- 
diations does it send forth into the souls of brutes? And what is meant by the bodies 
being prepared in a certain way to receive them? I desist from further questions, 
though I am sure many more wil] be asked by those who admit nothing except what is 
known for a certainty. II. This opinion leads us to conclude the same of the souls of 
men. For if the souls of brutes are eradiations of the soul of the world, which on the 
dissolution of the body return to the fountain from which they emanated, why cannot 
the same be supposed of our souls.also ? The Stoics certainly, who were not unfavour- 
able to this opinion, placed all souls in the same rank, that is, they held that they all 
return after death to the head from which they came. This could not escape Dr. Cud- 
worth, and he therefore labours to meet the difficulty. The immortality of human 
souls, says he, is known to us only from the divine perfections, and from this, that God 
wills them to be permanent. Whatever, therefore, may be thought of the souls of 
beasts, the immortality of human souls will, notwithstanding, always be safe on this 
argument: God wills the souls of men not to perish ; therefore they do not perish. 
And all other arguments are without weight or force. But, I. if we are here to have 
recourse to the will of God only, why do we dispute so much about the nature of the 
souls of brutes? Why not thus briefly settle the matter ? “ The souls of brutes perish; 
for it pleases God that they ships pa The souls of men remain, for God wills it 
to be so.” Why do we suppose eradiations from the soul of the world, why emanations 
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XXXVII. But if any, for all this, will still obstinately con- 
tend for that ancient Pythagoric and Empedoclean hypothesis, that 
all lives and soils whatsoever are as old as the first creation, and 
will continue to eternity, or as long as the world doth, as a thing 
more reasonable and probable than our continual creation of new 
souls, by means whereof they become juniors both to the matter 
of the world and of their own bodies, and whereby also (as they 
pretend) the divine creative power is made too cheap and pros- 
tituted a thing, as being famulative always to brutish, and many 
times to unlawful lusts and undue conjunctions ;* but especially 
than the continual decreation and annihilation of the souls of 


from God, why so many other things, to be enabled to answer those who deny the im- 
mortality of the souls of brutes? The worthy Doctor is not sufficiently consistent with 
himself through the whole of this disputation, again overthrowing what he had before 
declared to be irrefragable. He contends a little above, that nothing can be more 
sound or well founded than this dogma : ‘* Whatever feels, understands, and reasons, is 
immortal,” maintaina it to be certain from this alone, that human souls do not perish, 
and with it repels those who believe the souls of brutes to be corporeal and mortal. 
But here he confesses, that there is no proof at all of the immortality of human souls, 
if we relinquish this one argument: “ Souls are imperishable; for God wills it so, who 
alwavs decrees what is best.” Which of these two shall we consider true? If we admit 
the latter, then those were in the right, whom the Doctor opposes a little above, and 
who deny it to follow as a necessary consequence that, because brutes feel and ina 
certain manner reason, their souls are immortal. But what will become of all that he 
has said before of the dignity of the atomic philosophy, and of the right principles of 
those who formerly professed it? If no principle of reason is of itself sufficient to 
place the eternity of souls beyond a doubt, how can it be affirmed that the atomists are 
necessarilv led to believe them to be eternal? If, on the other hand, we adopt the 
former of these positions, how can the latter be maintained ? If it be true that : “ What- 
ever feels and reasons is immortal;” and also that: “ Brutes feel, perceive, and reason ;” 
it follows as a necessary consequence, that their souls must be immortal. Nothing there- 
fore is left him but either to abandon this new opinion concerning the souls of brutes, or 
to confess that all he has argued before is without weight or force. If it be true that: 
The souls of brutes are eradiations of the Deity which perish on the dissolution of the 
body, then it must be false that: Whatever feels, thinks, and reasons, is imperishable; 
which being the case, it necessarily follows that: Human souls may perish, although 
they feel, perceive, and reason. But if human souls do not perish, because they feel, 
think, and reason, as the learned Doctor contends, it is reasonable to deny, that the 
s>uls of brutes are eradiations of the Deity, or of the world's soul, and that when the 
body is destroyed they return to their fountain or head and so perish. 

3 The whole of this difficulty, however, is not got over upon the hypothesis even, 
that souls were created before all bodies and matter and are sent by God himself into 
the bodies now from time to time produced. For if adultery or incest be committed, 
does not the Deity minister to man’s unlawful lust as much by immediately com- 
manding a soul already created to enter into the body begotten through this crime as 
by creating a soul at the time of its perpetration. If we consider God and his infinite 
power, one is as difficult to him as the other. Indeed, to confess candidly my own 
opinion, the whole question concerning the origin of souls and the nature of the 
minds possessed by brutes, is so enveloped in darkness, that it would be wiser to pass 
it over altogether than to make it the theme of endless disputes. Our blessed Saviour 
taught the immortality of souls by arguments which nothing can be conceived to sur- 
pass in force, simplicity, or clearness. But with regard to whether they are immortal 
of their own nature or from the will of God, also respecting their origin, and the dif- 
ference which separates them from the souls of brutes, he was wholly silent. May we 
not infer from this, that the controversies of the learned upon these topics are destined 
to last until the day, when the final dissolution of the world shall put a period to all 
contests ? 
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brutes; we shall not be very unwilling to acknowledge thus 
much to them, that indeed of the two this opinion is more rea- 
sonable and tolerable than that other extravagancy of those, who 
will either make all souls to be generated, and consequently to be 
corporeal, or at least the sensitive soul, both in men and brutes, 
For besides the monstrosity of this latter opinion, in makin 
two distinct souls and perceptive substances in every man, which 
is a thing sufficiently confuted by internal sense, it leaves us also 
in an absolute impossibility of proving the immortality of the 
rational soul,* the incorporeity of any substance, and by conse- 
ie ig the existence of any Deity distinct from the corporeal 
world. 

And as for that pretence of theirs, that senseless matter may 
as well become sensitive, and, as it were, kindled into life and 
cogitation, as a body, that was devoid of light and heat, may be 
kindled into fire and flame; this seems to argue too much ihe 
rance of the doctrine of bodies in men otherwise learned and in- 
genious ;° the best naturalists have already concluded, that fire 
and flame is nothing but such a motion of the insensible parts of 
a body, as whereby they are violently agitated, and many times 
dissipated and scattered from each other, begetting in the mean 
time those fancies of light and heat in animals. Now there is 
no difficulty at all in conceiving, that the insensible particles of a 
body, which were before quiescent, may be put into motion; this 
being nothing but a new modification of them, and no entity 
really distinct from the substance of body, as life, sense, and 
cogitation are. There is nothing in fire and flame, or a kindled 
body, different from other bodies, but only the motion or me- 
chanism, and fancy of it. And therefore it is but a crude conceit, 
which the Atheists and Corporealists of former times have been 
always so fond of, that souls are nothing but fiery or flammeous 
bodies.© For though heat in the bodies of animals be a neces- 


* Here, however, as well as elsewhere, the learned Doctor forgets what he advanced 
a little before, that if we relinquish the argument of the divine will and perfections, 
there is nothing which reason can supply of sufficient stability to place the immortality 
of souls beyond doubt. 

® In this answer the learned Doctor appears to me to take for granted what is liable 
to controversy. For he reasons thus: “Sense is something distinct from matter ; fire is 
not different from the matter in which it exists; therefore sense and fire are of a totally 
different nature.” But perhaps his adversaries will deny, that sense is different from the 
matter itself, and allowing fire to be only a motion of particles, will argue, that sense 
also in like manner is nothing but a certain motion of the atoms which compose the 
sensitive soul, 

* It must not be supposed, however, that all the old philosophers who held the soul 
to be fiery or flammeous denied its immortality. It is well known, that a great many 
believed God himself to be fire, and to dwell in fire, and yet did not deny his immor- 
tality. Hence they asserted that souls also, which they conceived to be parts of the 
Deity, are fiery or flammeous ; and yet none of them supposed this to exclude their 
immortality. For, as I have already intimated, these old philosophers entertained very 
different notions of what can or cannot be annihilated from those which we entertain, 
nor did they consider every thing consisting of parts and matter to be perishable. 
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sary instrument for soul and life to act by in them, yet it 1s a 
thing really distinct from life; and a red-hot iron hath not there- 
fore any nearer approximation to life than it had before, nor the 
flame of a candle than the extinguished snuff or tallow of it; the 
difference between them being only in the agitation of the 
insensible parts. We might also add, that, according to this 
hypothesis, the souls of animals could not be numerically the 
same throughout the whole space of their lives; since that fire, 
that needs a pabulum to prey upon, doth not continue always 
one and the same numerical substance. The soul of a new-born 
animal could be no more the same with the soul of that animal 
several years after, than the flame of a new-lighted candle is the 
game with that flame that twinkles last in the socket; which 
indeed are no more the same, than a river or stream is the same 
at seveial distances of time. Which reason may be also extended 
further to prove the soul to be no body at all, since the bodies of 
all animals are in a perpetual flux. 

XXXVIII. e have now sufficiently performed our first 
task, which was to show from the orgin of the atomical 
physiology, that the doctrine of incorporeal substance must needs 
spring up together with it. We shall, in the next place, make 
it manifest, that the inward constitution of this philosophy 1s 
also such, that whosoever really entertains it, and rightly under- 
stands it, must of necessity admit incorporeal substance likewise. 
First, therefore, the atomical hypothesis, allowing nothing to 
body, but what is either included in the idea of a thing impene- 
trably extended, or can clearly be conceived to be a mode of it, 
as more or less magnitude, with divisibility, figure, site, motion 
and rest, together with the results of their several combina- 
tions, cannot possibly make life and cogitation to be qualities 
of body; since they are neither contained in those things before 
mentioned, nor can result from any ovduylat, or conjugations of 
them. Wherefore it must needs be granted, that life and cogi- 
tation are the attributes of another substance distinct from body, 
or incorporeal. 

Again, since according to the tenor of this physiology, body 
Boethius, whom all know to have been a most strenuous defender of the immortality 
of souls, and a believer in the Christian doctrine, in his De Consolat. Philos. lib. 3. 
p. 69. thus addresses the Deity : 

‘‘ Tu causis animas paribus vitasque minores 
Provehis, et levibus sublimeis curribus aptans 


In coelum terramque seris: quas lege benigna 
Ad te conversas reduoi facis igne reverti.” 


What is meant here by Redur Ignis, but the human soul itself, returning to God from 
whom it emanated? See the remarks of Ren. Vallinus on this passage, p. 64. to which 
add what we have written above to show, that it does not follow, because the ancients 
held God and the soul to be incorporeal, that they supposed either one or the other to 
be separate and distinct from all matter. 
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hath no other action belonging to it but that of local motion, 
sree local motion, as such, is essentially heterokinesy, that 
which never springs originally from the thing itself moving, 
but always from the action of some other agent upon it; that 
is, since no body could ever move itself, it follows undeniably, 
that there must be something else in the world besides body, or 
else there could never have been any motion in it. Of which 
we shall speak more afterwards. 

Moreover, according to this philosophy, the corporeal pheno- 
mena themselves cannot be solved by mechanism alone without 
fancy. Now fancy is no mode of body, and therefore must needs 
be a mode of some other kind of being in ourselves, that is cogi- 
tative and incorporeal. 

Furthermore, it is evident from the principles of this philo- 
sophy, that sense itself is not a mere corporeal passion from 
bodies without, in that it supposeth, that there is nothing really 
in bodies like to those fantastic ideas that we have of sensible 
things, as of hot and cold, red and green, bitter and sweet, and 
the like, which therefore must needs owe their being to some 
activity of the soul itself; and this is all one as to makc it 
incorporeal. 

Lastly, from this philosophy, it is also manifest, that sense is 
not the xgtrijorov of truth concerning bodies themselves, it con- 
fidently pronouncing, that those supposed qualities of bodies, 
represented such by sense, are merely fantastical things; from 
whence it plainly follows, that there is something in us supe- 
rior to sense, which judges of it, detects its fantastry, and con-" 
demns its imposture, and determines what really is and is not, 
in bodies without us, which must needs be a higher self- 
active vigour of the mind, that will plainly speak it to be in- 
corporeal. 

X XIX. And now this atomical physiology of the ancients 
seems to have two advantages or pre-eminences belonging to 
it, the first whereof is this, that it renders the corporeal world 
intelligible to us; since mechanism is a thing that we can 
clearly understand, and we cannot clearly and distinctly con- 
ceive any thing in bodies else. To eay that this or that is 
done by a form or quality, is nothing else but to say, that it 
is done we know not how; or, which is yet more absurd, to 
make our very ignorance of the cause, disguised under those 
terms of forms and qualities, to be itself the cause of the effect. 

Moreover, hot and cold, red and green, bitter and sweet, &c. 
formally considered, may be clearly conceived by us as different 
fancies and vital passions in us, occasioned by different motions 
made from the objects without upon our nerves; but they cau 
never be clearly understood as absolute qualities in the bodies 
themselves, really distinct from their mechanical ‘dispositions ; 
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nor is there indeed any more reason, why they should be 
thought such, than that, when a man is pricked with a pin, 
or wounded with a sword, the pain which he feels should be 
thought to be an absolute quality in the pin or sword. So 
long as our sensible ideas are taken either for substantial forms 
or qualities in bodies without us, really distinct from the sub- 
stance of the matter, so long are they perfectly unintelligible 
by us. For which cause Timeus Locrus’ philosophizing (as 
it seemeth) after this manner, did consentaneously thereunto 
determine, that corporeal things could not be apprehended by 
us, otherwise than aicSias nai vd0y Aoy:opw, “by sense and a 
kind of spurious or bastardly reason ;” that is, that we could 
have no clear conceptions of them in our understanding. And 
for the same reason Plato® himself distinguisheth betwixt such 


7 Behold the passage itself from his book De Anima Mundi, in Gale's Scriptor. Myth. 
p. 545. Tpia 2 dvra root yywpiteoSat, ray pir iciay, vdy cai car’ ixmvorapar, 
ray Ci VAqy, Aoytopy vd3w, “Tria quum sint hec, tribus ea quoque modis cognoeci, 
formam quidem mente et ecientia, materiam adulterina quadam ratiocinatione ;” of 
which opinion he immediately subjoins the reason: Tg pnw car’ evSuwpiav vorto- 
Sat, ddX\d car’ avadoyiay, “ Quod videlicet non recta quadam et squa rei animad- 
versione, sed ex proportione quadam et collatione intelligatur ;”’ and then proceeds 
thus: Ta &° aroyevynpara aiotnoa cai Cokg, “* Fetus vero, qui ex illis nascuntur, 
sensu et opinione.” Hence it is clear, that Timzus did not assert matter to be appre- 
hended aioSnoe and Aoytopyy vdIw, but made aigInone to refer to the axoyevytp- 
para and not to the tAy likewise. 

® I am not aware, in what part of Plato’s works these words occur in the same 
order as here quoted. Neverthelesa, he often copiously enlarges upon the thing itself, 
and the distinction between what are apprehended yywoe and dédzy. See especially 
the Theztetus, p. 139, &c. opp. Sophista, p. 166. 167. De Republica lib. 8. p. 384. 
&c. Plato in truth was distinguishing the forms, and eternal notions of things, which 
he termed icéas, from things corporeal and sensible ; conceiving the former alone to 
be fixed and eternal, but the latter to be perpetually flowing. Hence he called the 
former ot'aia and vonra, the latter y$veote and aio3nra ; to the former he assigned 
émtornun, yyworc, augia, vonorc, to the latter only cota. Nothing is better known 
than this in the writings of Plato and of those who philosophized after his manner. 
Alcinous, Introd. in Philos. Platonis, cap. 7. p. 472. appended to’ Heinsius’ edition of 
Maximus Tyrius, says: Adgay piv rov owpdrwy onciv, émcoripyy Ci ray wowrwy, 
“QOpinionem (Plato) ait ad corpora pertinere, scientiam vero ad priora illa sive ra 
vonra.” Norought the passage of Timazus above adduced to be understood differently. 
As to the thing itself, therefore, which is here attributed to Plato, 1 have no fau!t to 
find. But the learned Doctor, I consider, is wrong in supposing, that this distinction 
of Plato's is to be taken so extensively as to exclude all knowledge of corporeal things. 
For to show that those who repudiate atomism are altogether ignorant of the nature 
of bodies, he instances Timzus and Plato, who, he supposes, from their dislike to 
that doctrine were carried so far as to affirm, that bodies were totally unknown to 
them. But Plato meant merely that the science of things eternal is more certain and 
excellent than that of frail and perislable bodies, but he did not take away all know- 
ledge of bodies or refer them to what the Greek philosophers call aeardAnrra. Be- 
sides he wished to be understood of individual bodies, to which he attributed a mutable 
and uncertain existence, and not of the nature and affections of bodies generally, 
which he not only considered capable of being explained, but has himself expounded 
over and over again. We know that Aristotle made use of the same distinction as 
Plato and referred yyw@orc only to eternal and immutable things, although he diflered 
from his master as to the nature of things called eternal. But what is more notorious 


than that this opinion did nut prevent Aristotle from supposing, that the nature and 
relations of bodies could be shown. 
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things as are vofoe: uera Adyou reptAnmra, “comprehensible by 
the understanding with reason,” and those which are only dd&y 
per’ aicShatwe aXddyov, “which can only be apprehended by 
Opinion, together with a certain irrational sense;” meaning 
plainly, by the latter, corporeal and sensible things. And ac- 
cordingly the Platonists frequently take occasion from hence, to 
enlarge themselves much in the disparagement of corporeal 
things, as being, by reason of that smallness of entity that is 
in them, below the understanding, and not having so much 
ovalay as ylveotv? “essence” as “ generation,” which indeed is 
fine fancy. Wherefore we must either, with these philosophers, 
make sensible things to be axardAntra or amep{Anmra, altogether 
‘* incomprehensible” and “inconceivable” by our human under- 
standings, Saas they be able in the meantime clearly to 
conceive many things of a higher nature;) or else we must 
entertain some kind of favourable opinion concerning that which 
is the ancientest of all physiologies, the atomical or mechanical, 
which alone renders sensible things intelligible. 

XL. The second advantage, which this atomical physiology 
seems to have, is this, that it prepares an easy and clear way for 
the demonstration of incorporeal substances, by settling a dis- 
tinct notion of body. He that will undertake to prove, that 
there is something else in the world besides body, must first 
determine what body is, for otherwise he will go about to prove, 
that there is something besides he knows not what. But now 
if all body be made to consist of two substantial principles, 
whereof one is matter devoid of all form, (and therefore of 
quantity as well as qualities) from whence these philosophers* 
themselves conclude, that it is incorporeal; the other, form, 
which being devoid of all matter, must needs be incorporeal 
likewise. (And thus Stobzus!® sets down the joint doctrine 
both of Plato and Aristotle; “Ov rpdrov ri eldog rig tAnc agar- 
pedtv acwparoy, ovrwe Kal riv bAny Tov Eldove xwotadtvrog ov 
owpa elvat, div yap augotv rig cuvddou, mpd¢ Thy TOV cwparog 
urdoraaty, “ That in the same manner, as form alone separated 
from matter is incorporeal, so neither is matter alone, the form 
being separated from it, body. But there is need of the joint 
concurrence of both these, matter and form together, to make up 
the substance of the body.”) Moreover, if to forms qualities be 
likewise supperadded, of which it is consentaneously also resolved 


® "Aowparog dé cai 7 SAN “ Matter is incorporeal.” Plotin. p. 164. 


* I do not remember it stated either by Plato or by any of his school, that bodies 
have neither ovaia nor yéveote. They denied odcia to them, I know, but not yiveore 
also. Consult Plato himself De Republ. lib. 8 p. 484. opp. where he says: Adgay 
ply wepi yeveoty, vdnocy dt wepi obsiay. : 

10 The e occurs Eclog. Physicor. lib. 1. cap. 14. p. 29. The words of Ploti- 
nus given - the foot of the page are extant in his book Mepi 8Anc, Ennead. 2. lib. 4. 
cap. 10. p. 164. 
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by the Platonists, 8r: af woidrnreg aowparor, “that qualities are 
incorporeal,” as if they were so many spirits possessing bodies ; 
I say, in this way of philosophizing, the notions of body and 
spirit, corporeal and incorporeal, are so confounded, that it is 
impossible to prove any thing at all concerning them; body 
itself being made incorporeal (and therefore every thing incor- 
poreal;) for whatsoever is wholly compounded and made up 
of incorporeals, must needs be itaelf also incorporeal.? 


2 I do not consider it incumbent upon me to defend the almost ad iol cause of 
those, who maintain that forms and qualities exist in bodies. But this, I think, I may 
with truth affirm, that the learned Doctor has done them injustice, and not fairly 
stated their opinions. If indeed they had entertained the conceits they are here said 
to have done, they might justly be ranked amongst the most foolish of mortals. But 
Plato was not so dull, nor Aristotle so stupid. The Doctor thus hampers the defenders 
of qualities : “ You assert all body to be compounded of form, matter and qualities ; but 
matter you make to be devoid of form and of all quality ; therefore, as you yourselves 
acknowledge, your matter is not body, but a thing incorporeal. In like manner form, 
you say, is devoid of matter, and the same opinion you hold of qualities, Therefore, 
according to you, that which you call body consists of things devoid of all body. 
Matter is not body, nor form, nor quality. But what is more foolish, than to imagine 
a body which is made up of things immaterial and incorporeal ? Therefore you shame- 
fully confound the nature of body and spirit and inculcate absurdities too gross for the 
belief even of Arcadians or Thebans.” We shall imagine the ancient asscrtors of 
qualities replying to Dr. Cudworth: “ You are mistaken,” say they “ most learned 
Doctor, in supposing us to be so destitute of good sense as to believe that a body can be 
made up of that which is incorporeal. The notion which you yourself entertain of 
body, you unfairly attribute to us, though it never was ours, and you do not hesitate 
to make body and corporeal to be with us one and the same: but the case is altogether 
otherwise. There is a wide difference in our opinion between what we call body 
and a thing corporeal. We deny matter to be body, but not also anything corporeal ; 
that is to say, we distinguish between dA or matter and owpa or body. We assert 
matter to be a thing consisting of parts, solid, long, broad, thick, in a few respects cor- 
poreal, but devoid of qualities and forms. Body or owpa also, we hold to be the 
same matter, but with qualities and forms superadded, or matter either animate and 
endowed with life or possessing other affections and properties. With you, however, 
body and matter are one and the same; hence vou persuade yourself, that we, in 
denying a thing to be body, concede also that it is apart from all matter. But the 
case is far otherwise. When we deny matter to be owpa or body, we assert merely, 
that it is nota body such as those ofanimals, beasts, plants, or other things which we 

‘see ; but we by no means deny it to be body, if this word be taken in a wider sense 
and signify every thing which can he touched, felt, and moved. In this sense ought 
the words of Plotinus to he understood, wherein he affirmed that matter or tAn is 
dowparoc. That this is our opinion you may learn from Stobus, who says, Eclog. 
Phys. lib. 1. cap. 14. Mepi tang p. 29. OF capa dé ry tAny gaciv, oby Bre ob 
pdvoy torepijorat doxei roy epi owpa Cracracewy, add’ Ort cai wodAWY d\dAwY 
aroXeiverat card roy itioy Adyor, A Totg wpa drapyxet, CXNHATISpOU, XpwpLa- 
roc, Bapurnrog, covgérnrog, d\we raone wodrynrog cai rocdTnTog ei yap ToUrwY 
pereixey, rd woiwy iy cal méoww ov pererngvia bé card roy Adyor, cwpa piy 
obec ay sin, cwparicn dé ta rd Raaatc, Worep ai ixpaytiov, Yroxtiotat THY ToLd~ 
rnow. Negatur autem corpus ease materia, non tam quod intervallis corporis carcat, 
quam quod aliis quoque multis ad corpus pertinentibus destituatur per se, ut figura, 
colore, gravitate, levitate et omni denique qualitate et quantitate. Nam si hec 
haberet, inter quanta et qualia referretur. Nunc his quum per se careat, ut corpus 
non est, ita corporea dicitur, quod omnibus corporibus tamquam speculum subjiciatur. 
You may learn the same from Cicero, who Academ. Quest, lib. 1. cap. 5. p. 2231. t. 
8. opp. thus defines body conformably with our opinion: De natura autem ita 
dicehant, ut eam dividerent in res duas, ut altera esset efficiens, altera autem quasi 
huic se prebens. In eo, quod efliceret, vim esse censebant, in eo, quod efficeretur, 
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Furthermore, according to this doctrine of matter, forms, and 
qualities in body, life and understanding may be supposed to 
be certain forms or qualities of body. And then the souls of 
men may be nothing else but blood or brains, endued with the 
qualities of sense and understanding ; or else some other more 
subtle, sensitive and rational matter, in us. And the like may 
be said of God himself also; that he is nothing but a certain 
rational, or intellectual, subtle and fiery body, pervading the 
whole universe; or else that he is the form of the whole cor- 
poreal world, together with the matter making up but one 
substance. Which conceits have been formerly entertained b 
the best of those ancients, who were captivated under that jack 
infirmity of mind, to think, that there could be no other sub- 
stance besides body. 

But the ancient atomical philosophy, settling a distinct notion 
of body, that it is d:acrardy avrirurov, “a thing impenetrably 
extended,” which hath nothing belonging to it, but magnitude, 
figure, site, rest, and motion, without any self-moving power, 
takes away all confusion; shows clearly how far body can 
where incorporeal substance begins; as also that there must of 
necessity be such a thing in the world. 

Again, this discovering not only that the doctrine of quali- 
ties had its original from men’s mistaking their own fancies for 
absolute realities in bodies themselves; but also that the doctrine 
of matter and form sprung from another fallacy or deception of 
the mind, in taking logical notions, and our modes of conceivin 
for modes of being, and real entities in things without us; it 
showing likewise, that because there is nothing else clearly intel- 
ligible in body, besides magnitude, figure, site, and motion, and 
their various conjunctions, there can be no such entities of forms 
and qualities really distinct from the substance of body; makes 
it evident, that life, cogitation and understanding can be no cor- 
poreal things, but must needs be the attributes of another kind 
of substance distinct from body. 

XLI. We have now clearly proved these two things; first, 
that the physiology of the ancients, before not only Aristotle 
and Plato, but also Democritus and Leucippus, was atomical or 
mechanical. Secondly, that as there is no inconsistency between 
the atomical physiology and theology, but indeed a natural cog- 
nation ; so the ancient Atomists before Democritus were neither 
Atheists nor Corporealists, but held the incorporeity and im- 
materiam quamdam ; in utroque tamen utramque.—Sed quod ex ulroque, id jam corpus 
ef quasi qualilatem nominabant. See, how carefully we distinguish matter from body; 
and how very different a meaning we attach to the word body from what you do.” — 
could wish this to be taken as an example, what great caution ought to be exercised by 
those who explore the systems and opinions of the ancients. For if we construe their 


words according to our own notions, we sball make those philosophers appear very 
different from what they really were. 
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mortality of souls, together with a Deity distinct from the cor- 
poreal world. Wherefore the first and most ancient Atomists 
did not make ardéuove apyac rov dAwv, they never endeavoured 
to make up an entire philosophy out of atomology ; but the doc- 
trine of atoms was to them only one part or member of the 
whole philosophic system, they joining thereunto the doctrine of 
incorporeal substance and theology, to make it up complete : 
accordingly as Aristotle hath dec in his Metaphysics,* that 
the ancient philosophy consisted of these two parts, g¢vatoAoyla 
and SeoXoyla or 9 rowrn ptAoco¢gla, physiology, and theology or 
metaphysics. Our ancient Atomists never went about, as the 
blundering Democritus afterwards did, to build up a world 
out of a mere passive bulk, and sluggish matter, without any 
apyat Spacrijprot, any active principles, or incorporeal powers ; 
quderstanding well, that thus they could not have so much as 
motion, mechanism, or generation in it; the original of all that 
motion that is in bodies springing from something that is not 
body, that is, from incorporeal substance. And yet if local 
motion could have been supposed to have risen up, or sprung 
in upon this dead lump and mass of matter, nobody knows 
how, and without dependence upon any incorporeal being, to 
have actuated it fortuitously; these ancient Atomists would 
still have thought it impossible for the corporeal world itself to 
be made up, such as now it is, by fortuitous mechanism, without 
the guidance of any higher principle. But they would have 
concluded it the greatest impudence or madness, for men to 
assert, that animals also consisted of mere mechanism; or, that 
life and sense, reason and understanding, were really nothing else 
but local motion, and consequently, that themselves were but 
machines and automata. Wherefore they joined both active 
and passive principles together, the corporeal and incorporeal 
nature, mechanism and life, atomology and pneumatology ; and 
from both these united, they made up one entire system of philo- 
sophy, correspondent with, and agrecable to, the true and real 
world without them. And this system of philosophy, thus con- 
sisting of the doctrine of incorporeal substance (whereof God is 
the head) together with the atomical and mechanical physiology, 
seems to have been the only genuine, perfect, and complete 


2 Aristotle himself, Iam aware, has carefully distinguished between physiology and 
what he terms the first philosophy. Consult what he says thereupon, Metaphys, lib. 
6. cap. 1. p. 346. t. 4. opp. where he treats elaborately of the speculative sciences, 
But I do not remember any passage, wherein he has stated, that the ancients made this 
division of the whole of philosophy. On the contrary he complains, I know, that the 
old philosophers prior to Anaxagoras were immersed as it were in matter, and did not 
give much consideration to efficient causes distinct from matter. 

* Ifall this were as plain and clear as it is fieely and broadly asserted, we certainly 
should have greater cause to be satisfied. But those who attentively examine our pre- 
vious remarks will, I fear, come to this conclusion, that our worthy author has some- 
times given a greater latitude than he ought to his own surmises and opinions, 
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XLII. But it did not long continue thus; for, after a while, 
this entire body of philosophy came to be mangled and dis- 
membered, some taking one part of it alone, and some another; 
some snatching away the atomical physiology, without the 
pneumatology and theology; and others, on the contrary, 
taking the theology and doctrine of incorporeals, without the 
atomical or mechanical physiology. The former of these were 
Democritus, Leucippus, and Protagoras, who took only the dead 
carcass or skeleton of the old Moschical philosophy, namely, the 
atomical physiology; the latter, Plato and Aristotle,* who took 
indeed the better , the soul, spirit, and quintessence of it, 
the theology and doctrine of incorporeals, but unbodied, and 
divested of ite most proper and convenient vehicle, the atomical 
physiology, whereby it became exposed to sundry incon- 
veniences. 

XLITI We begin with Leucippus and Democritus; who, 
being atheistically inclined, aitickly perceived that they could 
not, in the ordinary way of physiologizing, sufficiently secure 
themselves against a Deity, nor effectually urge Atheism upon 
others; forasmuch as Heraclitus and other philosophers, who 
held that all substance was body, as well as themselves, did not- 
withstanding assert a corporeal Deity, maintaining that the form 
of the whole corporeal world was God, or else that he was 
tAn wec Exouoa, “a certain kind of body or matter,” as (for 
example) a methodical and rational fire, pervading (as a soul) the 
whole universe ; the particular souls of men and animals being 
but, as it were, 80 many pieces, cut and sliced out of the great 
mundane soul: so that, according to them, the whole corporeal 
universe, or mass of body, was one way or other a God, a most 
wise and understanding animal, that did frame all particularities 
within itself in the best manner possible, and providently govern 
the same. Wherefore those Atheists now apprehending, upon 
what ticklish and uncertain terms their atheistical philosophy 
then stood, and how that those very forms and qualities, and the 
self-moving power of body, which were commonly made a 


* Some perhaps will ask, upon what authority this is stated. The learned Doctor 
speaks, as though Plato and Aristotle had devoted themselves exclusively to a know- 
ledge of God and of those things that are incorporeal and cognizable only to reason. 
Both it must be owned repudiated atoms, but neither on that account disregarded 
bodies and neglected the contemplation of them. Plato, it is true, bestowed more 
pains upon the consideration of the forms and models of things, and of God and 
spirits, than of other subjects ; but yet he did not deem bodies altogether unworthy of 
attention ; on the contrary, in many places he inquires into their affections and nature, 
and that even in the Timeus itself. But how can Aristotle be said to have been 
wholly addicted to the investigation of incorporeala, who in several books inquired into 
the causes and relations of bodies, the nature of animals and plants, and such like 
subjects, and was considered by not a few to have paid less regard than became a 
philosopher to things removed from the senses. See, however, what is advanced by 
Dr. Cudworth a little below, where he states and sets forth his own opinion, so as to 
give it a greater show of probability and truth. ‘ 
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sanctuary for atheism, might notwithstanding chance to prove, 
contrariwise, the latibulum and asylum of a Deity, and that a 
corporeal God (do what they could) might lie lurking under 
them, assaulting men’s minds with doubtful fears and jealousies ; 
understanding moreover, that there was another kind of phy- 
siology set on foot, which banishing those forms and qualities of 
body, attributed nothing to it but magnitude, figure, site, and 
motion, without any self-moving power; they seemed presently 
to apprehend some t advantage to themselves and cause 
from it; and therefore: greedily entertained this atomical or 
mechanical physiology, and violently ee it off from that 
other part, the doctrine of incorporeals, which it was naturally 
and vitally united to, endeavoured to serve their turns of it. 
And now joining these two things together, the atomical phy- 
siology, which supposes that there is nothing in body, but 
magnitude, figure, site, and motion, and that prejudice or prepos- 
session of their own minds, that there was no other substance 
in the world besides body; between them both they begat a 
certain mongrel and spurious philosophy, atheistically-atomical, 
or atomically-atheistical. 

But though we have so well proved, that Leucippus and De- 
mocritus were not the first inventors, but only the depravers and 
adulterators of the atomical philosophy ; yet if any will notwith- 
standing obstinately contend, that the first invention thereof 
ought to be imputed to them, the very principles of their atheism 
seeming to lead them naturally to this, to strip and divest body 
of all those forms and qualities, it being otherwise impossible for 
them, surely and safely, to exclude a corporeal Deity; yet so, 
as that the wit of these Atheists was also much to be admired, 
in the managing and carrying on those principles in such a 
manner, as to make up so entire a system of philosophy out of 
them, all whose parts should be so coherent and consistent 
together; we shall only say thus much: that if those Atheists 
were the first inventors of this philosophy, they were certainly 
very unhappy and unsuccessful in it, whilst encavouring by it to 
secure themselves from the possibility and danger of a corporeal 
God, they unawares laid a foundation for the clear demonstration 
of an incorporeal one, and were indeed so far from making up 
any such coherent frame as is pretended, that they were forced 
every where to contradict their own principles. So that 
nonsense lies at the bottom of all, and is interwoven throughout 
their whole atheistical system ; and that we ought to take notice 
of the invincible power and force of truth, prevailing irresistibly 
against all endeavours to oppress it; and how desperate the 
cause of atheism is, when that very atomical hypothesis of theirs, 
which, they would erect and build up for a strong castle to gar- 
rison themselves in, proves a most effectual engine againet them- 
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selves, for the battering of all their atheistical structure down 
about their ears.* 

XLIV. Plato’s mutilation and interpolation of the old Mos- 
chical philosophy was a great deal more excusable, when he took 
the theology and metaphysics of it, the whole doctrine of incor- 
poreals, and abandoned the atomical or mechanical way of phy- 
siologizing. Which in all probability he did, partly because 
those forementioned Atheists having so much abused that philo- 
sophy, adopting it as it were to themselves, he thereupon began 
to entertain a jealousy and suspicion of it; and partly, because 
he was not of himself so inclinable to physiology as theology, to 
the study of corporeal as of divine things; which some think to 
be the reason why he did not attend to the Pythagoric system 
of the corporeal world, till late in his old age. His genius was 
such, that he was naturally more addicted to ideas than to atoms, 
to formal and final than to material causes. To which may be 
added, that the way of physiologizing by matter, forms and 
qualities, is a more huffy and fanciful thing than the other; and 
lastly, that the atomical physiology is more remote from sense and 
vulgar apprehension, and therefore not so easily understood. 
For which cause many learned Greeks of later times, though 
they had read Epicurus’ works, and perhaps Democritus’ too, 
yet they were not able to conceive, how the corporeal and sen- 
sible phenomena could possibly be solved without real qualities ; 
one instance whereof might be given in Plutarch, writing against 
Colotes the Epicurean. Wherefore Plato, that was a zealous 
asserter of an incorporeal Deity, distinct from the world, and of 
immortal souls, seriously physiologized only by matter, forms 
and qualities, generation, corruption, and alteration ; and he did 
but play and toy sometimes a little with atoms and mechanism ; 
as a ae he would compound the earth of cubical, and fire of 


* Granting what the worthy Doctor assumes, that Democritus and his party rejected 
God and were opposed to all religion, although I am aware that there are men of the 
greatest learning who hold this to be altogether doubtful, yet how will it be proved, 
that before deciding upon the doctrine he professed and before embracing the atomic 
physiology, he was already atheistically inclined and adopted that doctrine for no 
other reason than because, after weighing and examining all other systems, he pere 
ceived it to be the best calculated to fortify and set off the impious opinions, which he 
entertained concerning God. In the first place if it were so, Democritus was un- 
paralleled in wickedness and perverseness of mind. For he determined to be inclined 
to oppose and do away with a God, and that, before he knew by what means it could 
most effectually be accomplished. Then having compared the different systems of 
philosophy he had recourse to this in preference, because he found it befter adapted 
than the others to his impious and wicked purpose. We here see a monster and not 
@ man. But who has fathomed the recesses of his mind? In what manner and 
upon what authority is it shown, that Democritus proceeded by that course? Many I 
fear will hold this in the light of a fable and as not a whit more probable than the 
contrary supposition. For if we reverse the whole and say, that Democritus was first 
led to adopt the atomic doctrine upon mature deliberation and afterwards by an 
abuse of intellect degenerated into irreligion and atheism, this will be at least as 
probable as the account given of his motives by the learned author. 
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pyramidal atoms, and the like. For that he did therein imitate 
the atomical physiology, is plain from these words of his :5 Mavra 
ovy det ravra StavosiaSat cuucpa ovrwo, we cal’ tv Exacrov ovdey 
dpwuEvov Up’ Huwv, cuvaPpoicIévrwy 8% roddAwv, rode SyKouc 
aurwy dpacsa, “ All these cubical and pyramidal corpuscula 
of the fire and earth are in themselves so small, that by reason 
of their parvitude none of them can be perceived singly and 
alone, but only the aggregations of many of them together. 

XLV. And Aristotle here trod in Plato’s footsteps, not only 
in the better part, in asserting an incorporeal Deity, and an im- 
moveable first mover; but also in physiologizing by forms 
and qualities, and rejecting that mechanical way by atoms, 
which had been so generally received amongst the ancients. 
Wherefore though the genius of these two persons was very 
different, and Aristotle often contradicteth: Plato, and really 
dissents from him in several particularities; yet so much I 
think may be granted to those reconcilers, (Porphyry, Simplicius, 
and others) that the main essentials of their two philosophies 
are the same.® 


Now, I say, the whole Aristotelical system of philosophy is 


$ From the Timeus p. 537. opp. Gassendus was so struck with this passage, that 
he scrupled not on the strength of it to rank Plato among the number of those, who 
formerly supposed the world to be compounded of atoms, Physic. sect. 1. lib. 3. cup. 
5. p. 257.t. 1. opp. But the words which precede and follow sufficiently show, that 
Plato is speaking of those particles, of which the four elements consist and which he 
certainly considered to be endowed with qualities. Nor is there any greater weight 
in what Gassendus, in support of his opinion, quotes from Pachymeres. See our re 
marks on this passage above on sect. 16. But another passage occurs in the Timzus, 
which might perhaps induce some to believe that Plato was not much opposed to 
atomism. Discoursing of the fabrication of the human body he says, that the 
inferior gods, to whom this office was assigned by the supreme Deity, compounded 
and cemented bodies together out of particles of all the four elements, with spirit 
superadded, od roic ddvromc, olg abroi curtiyovro, despotic, ad\Ad cia opiKpornra 
doparotc, rucvoig yopugotc Zuyrneovrec, “ Non iisdem, quibus ipsi erant colligati, 
vinculis, sed talibus, que cerni non possent propter parvitatem, crebris quasi cuneolis 
injectis,” Timzus p. 531. opp. What Plato here calls yougoe Cicero renders cuneoli 
and Ficinus clavi, but Chalcidius in expounding the passage, In Timeum Platonis 
cap. 201. p. 351. fancies that atoms or smallest corpuscles are meant by them: 
** Quorum omnium,” says he, ‘‘quemdam nodum concatenationemque dicit esse in mi- 
nutis solidisque corpusculis, que yéuzgoucg cognominat.” Behold, therefore, a testimony 
sufficiently ancient to prove, that Plato had no antipathy to atoms! But nothing is 
more certain than that Chalcidius mistook Plato’s meaning, for he is speaking of the 
joints or fastenings of the component particles of our bodies. If yéugoe here were 
atoms, Plato would be made to say, that the inferior Gods made use of atoms for 
fastenings and joints, to connect together the various kinds of particles, out of which 
they had compounded human bodies. But who could understand this? Can an 
atom serve as a fastening to bind fiery and earthy particles together, and to prevent 
them from falling asunder? What the cuneoli are, I am unable to say, but am sure 
they are not atoms. 

* Dr. Cudworth here concedes more than is necessary. The disagreement between 
Plato and Aristotle respecting the very first principles of physical science is remark- 
able. But the later Platonists, some of whom are here mentioned, strove hard to 
reconcile the one with the other, in order to stop the mouths of the Christians, who 
sneered at the contests and squabbles of philosophers. See our Diss, on the later 
Platonists, sect. 7. p. 12. 
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infinitely to be preferred before the whole Demoeritical; though 
the former hath been so much dia ed,? and the other cried 
up of late amongst us. Because, though it cannot be denied, but 
that the Democritic hypothesis doth much more handsomely and 
intelligibly solve the corporeal phenomena, yet in all those other 
things, which are of far the greatest moment, it is rather a mad- 
ness than a philosophy. But the Aristotelic system is right and 
sound here, as to those greater things; it asserting incorporeal 
substance, a Deity distinct from the world, the naturality of 
morality, and liberty of will. Wherefore though a late writer 
of politics® do so exceedingly disparage Aristotle’s Ethics, yet 
we shall do him this right here to declare; that his Ethics were 
truly such, and answered their title; but that new model of 
ethics, which hath been obtruded upon the world with so much 
fastuosity, and is indeed nothing but the old Democritic doctrine 
revived, is no ethics at all, but a mere cheat, the undermining and 
subversion of all morality, by substituting something like it in 
the room of it, that is a mere counterfeit and changeling; the 
i whereof could not be any other than to debauch the 
world. 

We add further, that Aristotle’s system of philosophy seems 
to be more consistent with piety, than the Cartesian hypothesis 
itself, which yet plainly supposeth incorporeal substance. For 
as much as this latter makes God to contribute nothing more to 
the fabric of the world, than the turning round of a vortex or 
whirlpool of matter; from the fortuitous motion of which, ac- 
cording to certain general laws of nature, must proceed all this 
frame of things that now is, the exact organization and successive 
generation of animals, without the guidance of any mind or 
wisdom. Whereas Aristotle’s nature 1s no fortuitous principle, 
but such as doth nothing in vain, but all for ends, and in every 
thing pursues the best; and therefore can be no other than a 
subordinate instrument of the divine wisdom, and the manuary 
opificer or executioner of it.9 

However, we cannot deny, but that Aristotle hath been taxed 


7 Gassendus on the publication of his Adversus Aristoteleos Exercitationes Peri- 
sega extant in tom. 3. of his works, had roused many of his contemporaries both in 

rance and Britain, against the Aristotelian system of philosophy. In particular 
Hobbes was one of the first to enroll his name among the repudiators of Aristotle. 

® Thomas Hobbes, who not only in other portions of his works frequently inveighs 
against Aristotle and the whole of his philosophy, but also in the Leviathan cap. 46. p. 
322. does not hesitate to call his Ethics the source of all the evils in the commonwealth ; 
“ Unde nata sunt,” says he, “ de religione in Germania, Gallia et Anglia bella civilia, nisi 
a philosophia ethica et politica Aristotelis et eorum, qui Aristotelem sequuti sunt, 
Romanorum? Mensura boni et mali in omni civitate est lex. Aristoteles autem 
virtutem et vitium non legibus definivit, sed laude et vituperio apud cives. Regum 
omnium imperium tyrannidem vocat, in democratia sola libertatem esse dicit,” &c. 

® On Aristotle's nature as he calls it, and the Cartesian hypothesis concerning the 
origin of the world, we have spoken below in our Diss. on generative or plastic natures. 
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by sundry of the ancients, Christians and others, for not 80 ex- 
plicitly asserting these two things, the immortality of human 
souls, and providence over men, as he ought to have done, and 
as his master Platodid.!° Though todo him all the right we can, 
we shall observe here, that in his Nicomachian! Ethics, he speaks 
favourably for the latter: Ei yap ric érqpéAcca rov avOpwrivwv 
Urd Sewy yiverat, Womwep dSoxei, cal evAoyov xaloev abrovc tw 
aplotw kai ry cuyyeveatary (rovro yap ein 6 vovc) kal Tove aya- 
wwyrag paAwscra kal rove TywyTac avrevToltiv, O¢ Trwv dirwy 
avroic érmeAouptvoug, dbpIwe re kal kadwe wpatrovrac, “If God 
take any care of human things, as it seems he doth, then it is 
reasonable to think also, that he is delighted with that which is 
the best, and nearest akin to himself, (which is mind or right 
reason) and that he rewards those who most love and honour it 
(as taking care of such things as are most pleasing to him) 
in doing rightly and honestly.” A very good sentence, were it 
not ushered in with too much of scepticism. And as for the 
point of the soul’s immortality ; it is true, that whereas other 
philosophers before Aristotle asserted the pre-existence, incor- 
poreity, and immortality of all souls, not only the rational, but 
the sensitive also, (which in men they concluded to be one and 
the same substance) according to that of Plato’s raca Yuyy 
aQavaroc, “every soul is immortal,” they resolving that no life 
nor cogitation could be corporeal; Aristotle, on the contrary, 
doth expressly deny the pre-existence, that 13, the separability, 
incorporeity and immortality of all sensitive souls, not in brutes 
only, but also every where, giving his reason for it in these 
words: “Ori piv ovyx oldy re macac moovTadp yey, pavepdy éoriw & 
Tov rootrwy’ Saw yap éorw apyov 7 évéoyea swuatixn, dijAov, 
éri rabrac dvev owparog ad’varoy vrapyxey, olov BadiZav avev 
woowy’ Wate cal Sipabev eiotEvar addvarov’ ovre yap avrac Kall 
éauvrag tiotévat oldy re axwploroug ovaac, ovr gy aware eiatevat,® 
“That all souls cannot pre-exist, is manifest from hence, because 
those principles, whose action is corporcal, cannot possibly exist 


1° It is the common opinion, that Aristotle made the moon to be the boundary of 
divine providence and consequently excluded the other parts of the world from its 
superintendence. See Atticus’ disputation against him in Eusebius, Przparat. 
Evangel. lib. 15. cap. 5. &c., p. 798. and what the leamed Worth, on Tatiani Orat. 
contra Grecos, p. 9. has noted out of Clemens and Theodoret. 

1 Lib. 10. cap. 9. p. 185. t. 3. opp. This passage however is of little avail towards 


' Yefuting the accusation. For not to mention what Dr. Cudworth himself has observed, 


that he here lays down nothing for certainty, he does not refer the cure of human 
affairs to that supreme deity, whom he is wont to call the first mover, but to the Seol 
only, namely the inferior gods and spirits, whom he supposed to preside over the stars 
and heavenly bodies. Although Aristotle may have considered these to be in a certain 
way concerned in the care of human affairs, which I would not absolutely gainsay, 
still he denied that that Deity, whom he held to be supreme, took an interest in any 
thing beneath the moon. 

? This passage and the one immediately following oecur De Generat. Animalium, 
lib. 2. cap. 3. p. 618. t. 2. opp. 
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without the body, as the oaks of walking without the feet. 
Wherefore it is impossible, that these sensitive souls (pre-existing) 
should come into the body from without, since they can neither 
come alone by themselves naked and stript of all body, they 
being inseparable from it; neither can they come in with a body, 
that is, the seed.” This is Aristotle’s argument, why all sensitive 
souls must needs be corporeal, because there is no walking 
without feet, nor seeing without eyes. But at the same time, 
he declares, that the mind or intellect does pre-exist and come in 
from without, that is, is incorporeal, separable and immortal, 
giving his reason for it in like manner: Acfwera: d& rov vouy 
pévov Jipabev treictévat, cat Oeiov elvar povov’ ovd? yao avrov 
TO éveoyela Kotwwvet cwpatikyn ivéoyea. ‘It remains that the 
mind or intellect, and that alone (pre-existing), enter from with- 
out, and be only divine; since its energy is not blended with 
that of the body’s, but it acts independently upon it.” Notwith- 
standing which, Aristotle elsewhere* distinguishi saree 
this mind or intellect, and making it to be twofold, agent an 

patient, concludes the former of them only to be ‘immortal, but 
the latter corruptible: Tovro udvov aBdvaroy Kal atdiov, 6 8 
walnrixoc voug dOapric, “The agent intellect is only immortal 
and eternal, but the passive is corruptible;” where some inter- 
preters, that would willingly excuse Aristotle, contend that by 
the passive intellect, is not meant the patient, but the fantasy 
only, because Aristotle should otherwise contradict himself, who 
had affirmed the intellect to be separable, unmixed and inor- 
ganical, which they conceive must needs be understood of the 
patient. But this salvo can hardly take place here, where the 
passive intellect is directly op to the agent. Now what 
Aristotle’s agent understanding is, and whether it be any thing 
in us, any faculty of our human soul or no, seems to be a thing 
very questionable, and has therefore caused much dispute are 3 
his interpreters; it being resolved by many of them to be the 
divine intellect, and commonly by others, a foreign thing. 
Whence it must needs be left doubtful, whether he acknow- 
ledged any thing incorporeal and immortal at all in us. And 
the rather because, laying down this principle, that nothing is 
incorporeal, but what acts independently upon the body, he 
somewhere plainly determines, that there 1s no intellection with- 
out eal abo fantasms. That which led Aristotle to all this, 
positively to affirm the corporeity of sensitive souls, and to 
stagger so much concerning the incorporeity of the rational, 
seems to have been his doctrine of forms and qualities, 


? De Anima, lib. 3. cap. 6. p. 50. t. 2, opp. Unless I am mistaken, however, this 
passage is not at all at variance with the former one. For what Aristotle calls 
passive intellect is nothing but the sensitive soul, which in perceiving external things 
is affected by them and suffers in a certain way. 
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whereby corporeal and incorporeal substance are confounded 
together, so that the limits of each could not be discerned by 
him. Wherefore we cannot applaud Aristotle for this ;* but that 


4 That most both of the ancient Christians and philosophers never entertained a 
doubt of Aristotle’s having supposed the soul to be subject to death and anni- 
hilation, is evident from their disputations against him, to be found in Eusebius, 
Preparat. Evangel. lib. 15. cap. 9. &c. p. 808, and this impression of theirs, 
not<to speak at present of Aristotle’s opinions themselves, receives no slight 
confirmation from the fact, that Dicsarchus, an intimate friend of his, made it 
a point to impugn the doctrine of the soul's immortality. See Cicero, Tusculan. 
Quest. lib, 1. cap. 31. I say nothing of Alexander Aphrodisiensis, pre-eminent 
for the sagacity with which he is said to have explored the principles of Aristotle, 
who, Comm. ad. lib. 2. Topicor. Aristot. p. 72. 77. 81. and elsewhere, broadly 
Maintains the annihilation of souls and contends, that this was Aristotle’s opinion. 
Nevertheless they could not all prevail upon themselves to believe it. Thus the 
author of the life of Pythagoras, in Photius, Biblioth. cod. 259. p. 1317. says, 
that Aristotle and Plato were equally strenuous as champions of the immortality, 
and denies, that those comprehend the sublime conceptions of Aristotle, who think 
any otherwise of him and pronounce him to have held the soul to be mortal. But 
at the period especially, when the Peripatetic philosophy began to be so palatable to 
Christians, not a few set themselves vigorously to work to show, that the prince of 
philosophers had entertained better notions of the soul than men supposed. Hence 
arose a mighty controversy, which has not yet entirely ceased: whether Aristotle con- 
sidered the soul to be mortal or immortal. Averroes, one of the most acute inquirers 
into the opinions of Aristotle, did not hesitate to declare for the mortality. See 
Bayle’s Dictionnaire artic. Averroes, tom. 1. p. 384. Among others also those dis- 
ciples of the Peripatetic school, who started up in Italy in the fifteenth and sixteenth 
centuries,— Pom ponatius, Cesalpinus, Cremoninus,—did not scruple to assert that if 
Aristotle's dogmas were to be the criterion, the eternal life of souls must be 
abandoned: see Leibnitz, Discours de la Conformité de la Foi et de la Raison, 
sect. 11, p. 16. The same had been maintained before by those Platonists who, 
as is well known, contended so fiercely with the Peripatetics in Italy, concerning the 
excellence of their respective systems,—Bessarion, Georgius Trapezuntius and others ; 
although among these Pletho was more moderate than the rest, and confessed that 
Aristotle appeared to him to have favoured the immortality. But others again 
stoutly defended Aristotle, and complained of the great injustice done tothe philosopher 
by those, who asserted that he held souls to be mortal. The principal arguments to 
this point have been carefully collected by Bened. Pererius, among others, De Com- 
munibus Rerum Natural. Principiis et Affection. lib. 6. cap. 19. p. 388. &c. But 
Augustinus Oregius, a no mean philosopher, wrote a specific work, De Immortalitate 
Anime, for the purpose of vindicating the cause of Aristotle. See Lib. Fromondus in 
his Philoeoph. Christiana de Anima p. 761. and Bayle, Dictionnaire tom. 3. p. 2120. 
Among these some took an intermediate course, considering it to be one of those 
questions, upon which nothing certain can be established: so Franc. Patricius, Discuss. 
Peripatet.‘lib. 12. p. 152.; to which class Dr. Cudworth seems also to belong. For my 
own part, although Aristotle perhaps is designedly very obscure in speaking of this 
subject generally, yet I consider it almost certain, that he held souls to be mortal. I 
am led into this opinion chiefly from what he has stated sufficiently clearly concerning 
the origin of the soul De Generatione Animal. lib. 2, cap. 3. p. 617. &c. In this pas- 
sage having first confessed it to be very difficult to explain, whence the soul comes or at 
what time men receive it, he adds, that he will try whether be can throw some light on 
a matter so abstruse. He then speaks of the soul which he calls vegetative and of the 
sensitive soul, and proceeds on to the vote or rational soul, which alone, he says, comes 
to a man from without and is divine. He informs us, that there is a certain substance 
in the nature of things more divine than all the elements, which is not fire nor yet 
unlike fire, approaching more nearly to the nature of that region, in which the stars 
reside. Tovro di ob wip, ov? roratrn divapic torivy, addd Td ipmeptAapBave- 
wits ey Ty ontppart cai iv ro agpwda wvevpa, kai 7 ly rp rvedpari pdorc, ava- 

dywe ovoa Ty Twy doTpwy arotxeiy, “ Itaque non ignis, non talis facultas aliqua 
est, sed spiritus, quiin semine spumosoque corpore continetur, et natura, que in eo 
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which we commend him for is chiefly these four things; first, 
for making a perfect incorporeal intellect to be the head of all; 
and secondly, for resolving that nature, as an instrument of this 
intellect, does not merely act according to the necessity of ma- 
terial motions, but for ends and purposes, though unknown to 
itself; thirdly, for maintaining the naturality of morality ; and 
lastly, for asserting the rd é¢’ nutv, autexousy, or liberty from 
necessity. 


spiritu est, proportione respondens elemento stellarum.” From this substance he 
makes souls to be produced. Also De Generatione Animal. lib. 3. cap. 11. p. 664. 
he states the same more explicitly: "Ev d& rg wavri Seppérng Puyiny, wo rpdrov 
riva wavra Wuxie slyac xAnpn’ bcd ovvicrara raxéwe, droray iureptrdngsyg. “In 
universa rerum natura calor quidam est animalis, ita ut quodammodo plena anime 
sint omnia. Quamobrem consistunt celeriter, quum calor ille est exceptus.” And 
this animal heat I conceive to be that “quintum genus, vacans nomine,” from which 
Cicero says that Aristotle derived souls, Tuscul. Quest. lib. 1. cap. 10. p. 2573. 
t.8. opp. This therefore is Aristotle's opinion respecting the origin of the soul: 
That a certain animal heat, kindled up perhaps from the stars, is diffused through 
the whole nature of things, a substance most subtile and in an especial degree fiery and 
rapid. That some portion of this substance is caught up and absorbed by seed ; 
and on this taking place, that a soul springs up and discharges its functions in the 
body.—If this be true, what hope is there left for poor souls, that they will survive 
after death? ‘These souls are particles of an animal heat pervading the whole 
universe : moreover, this heat itself is something corporeal ; not indeed such a body 
as the four elements, but far more rare and subtile, like those bodies which chemists 
call spirits ; but still a body. Now I ask: what will become of such souls on the 
extinction of the bodies? Will they not return to that fountain from whence they 
came, to that “fifth fiery kind” which is everywhere ? Will not the particle, which was 
pent up within the body, be again united to the substance from which it was taken? 
Therefore Aristotle's opinion was nota whit better than that of the Stoics, nor are 
those in error, who consider, that the prince of the Peripatetics. augured ill of souls, 
and meant them to be perishable and mortal. 
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THE DEMOCRITICAL PHILOSOPHY. 


CHAPTER IL. 


In this Chapter are contained all the grounds of reason for the atheistic hypothesis, 


1, That the Democritic philosophy, which is made up of these two principles, 
Corporealism and Atomism complicated together, is essentially atheistical. 
2. Though Epicurus, who was an Atomical-Corporealist, pretended to assert a 
democracy of Gods, yet he was, for all that, an absolute Atheist: and that 
Atheists commonly equivocate and disguise themselves. 38. That the Democriti- 
cal philosophy is nothing else but a system of atheology, or atheism swaggering 
under the glorious appearance of philosophy. And though there be another form 
of atheism, which we call Stratonical, yet the Democritic atheism is only con- 
siderable ; all whose dark mysteries will be here revealed. 4. That we being to 
treat concerning the Deity, and to produce all that profane and unhallowed stuff 
of Atheists in order to a confutation, the divine assistance and direction ought to 
be implored. 5. That there are two things here to be performed : first, to show 
what. are the Atheists’ pretended grounds of reason against the Deity ; and 
secondly, how they endeavour either to solve or confute the contrary phenomena. 
The first of those grounds, that no man can have an idea or conception of God, 
and that he is an incomprehensible nothing. 6. The second atheistic argument, 
that there can be no creation out of nothing, nor no omnipotence, because nothing 
can come from nothing ; and therefore whatsoever substantially is, was from eter- 
nity self-existent, and uncreated by any Deity. 7. The third pretended reason 
against a Deity, that the strictest notion of a God implying him to be incorporeal, 
there can be no such incorporeal Deity, because there is no other substance but 
body. 8. The Atheists’ pretence, that the doctrine of incorporeal substances sprung 
from a ridiculous mistaking of abstract names and notions fop realities. They 
impudently make the Deity to be the chief of spectres, and an Oberon or prince 
of fairies and fancies. Their fourth argument against a Deity, that to suppose 
an incorporeal mind to be the original of all things is but to make a mere acci- 
dent and abetract notion to be the first cause of all. 9. Their fifth argument ; a 
confutation of a corporeal Deity from the principles of corporealism itself, that 
matter being the only substance, and all other differences of things nothing but ac- 
cidents, generable and corruptible, no living understanding being can be essentially 
incorruptible. The Stoical God incorruptible, only by accident. 10. Their sixth 
ratiocination from a complication of atomicism ; that the first principle of all 
things whatsoever in the universe is atoms or corpuscula devoid of all qualities, and 
consequently of sense and understanding, (which spring up afterwards from a 
certain composition of them) and therefore Mind or Deity was not the first 
original of all, 11. In the seventh place they disprove the world’s animation, or 
ita being governed by a living understanding animalish nature presiding over the 
whole ; because sense and understanding are a peculiar appendix to fiesh, blood, 
and brains, and reason is nowhere to be found but in human form. 12. The 
eighth atheistic ground, that God being taken by all for a most happy, eternal 
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and immortal animal, (or living being) there can be no such thing, because 
all living beings are concretions of atoms, that were at first generated, and are 
liable to death and corruption by the dissolution of their compages. And that 
life is no simple primitive nature, but an accidental modification of compounded 
bodies, which upon the disunion of their parts vanisheth into nothing. 13. The 
ninth pretended atheistic demonstration, that by God is meant a first cause or 
mover, which was not before moved by any thing else without it; but nothing 
can move itself, and therefore there can be no unmoved mover, nor any first in 
the order of causes, that is, a God. 14. Their further proof of this principle, 
that nothing can move itself, with an atheistic corollary from thence, that no 
thinking being could be a first cause, no cogitation arising of itself without a cause ; 
which may be reckoned a tenth argument. 15. Another mystery of atheism, 
that all knowledge, and mental conception is the information of the things them- 
selves known, existing without the knower, and a passion from them ; and there- 
fore the world must needs be before any knowledge or conception of it, and no 
knowledge or conception before the world, as its cause. 16, The twelfth argu- 
mentation, that things could not be made by a God, because they are so faulty 
and ill made, that they were not contrived for the good of man; and that the 
deluge of evils, that overflows all, shows that they did not proceed from any 
Deity. 17. The thirteenth instance of the Atheists agninst a Deity, from the 
defect of Providence, that in human affairs all is Tohuand Bohu, chaos and 
confusion. 18. The fourteenth atheistic ground, that it is not possible for any one 
being to animadvert and order all things in the distant places of the whole world 
at once: but if it were possible, that such infinite negotiosity would be absolutely 
inconsistent with happiness. 19. Several bold but slight queries of Atheists, 
why the world was not made sooner? and what God did before? why it was 
made at all, since it was so long unmade? and, how the architect of the world 
could rear up so hugea fabric? 20. The Atheists’ pretence, that it is the great 
interest of mankind, that there should be no God; and that it was a noble and 
heroical exploit of the Democritics, to chase away that affrightful spectre out of 
the world, and to free men from the continual fear of a Deity and punishment 
after death, imbittering all the pleasures of life. 2]. Another pretence of theirs, 
that Theism is inconsistent with civil sovereignty, it introducing a fear greater 
than the fear of the Leviathan ; and that any other conscience allowed of besides 
the civil law (being private judgment) is, ipso facto, a ‘dissolution of the body 
politic, and a return to the state of nature. 22. The Atheists’ conclusion from 
the former premises, as set down in Plato and Lucretius, that all things sprung 
originally from nature and chance, without any Mind or God, that is, proceeded 
from the necessity of material motions, undirected for ends ; that infinite atoms 
devoid of life and sense, moving in infinite space from eternity, by their fortu- 
itous rencounters and entanglements, produced the system of the whole universe, 
and as well animate as inanimate things. 


I. Havinea in the former chapter given an account of the 
enuine and primitive atomical philosophy, which may be cal- 
ed the Moschical; we are in the next place to consider the 
Democritical, that is, the atheized and adulterated atomology ; 
which had its origin from nothing else but the joining of this 

heterogeneous and contradictious principle to the atomical physi- 
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ology, that there is no other substance in the world besides 
body. Now we say, that that philosophy, which is thus com- 
pounded and made up of these two things, atomicism and cor- 
porealism complicated together, is essentially atheistical, though 
neither of them alone be such. For the atomical physiology, as 
we have declared already, is in its own nature sufficiently repu 

nant to atheism. And it is possible for.one, who holds that 
there is nothing in the world besides body, to be persuaded 
notwithstanding of a corporeal Deity, and that the world was 
at first framed and is still governed by an understanding nature 
lodged in the matter. For thus some of these Corporealists 
have fancied the whole universe itself to be a God, that is, an 
understanding and wise animal, that ordered all things within 
itself, after the best manner possible, and providently governed 
the same. Indeed it cannot be denied, but that this is a 
very great infirmity of mind, that such persons lie under, who 
are not able to conceive any other substance besides body, by 
which is understood that which is impenetrably extended, or 
else, in Plato’s language, which hath apoaPoAny kal erapny, 
“that thrusts against other bodies and resists their impulse ;” 
or, as others express it, which is séwouv mAnpwrixoy, “ bat” 80 
“fills up place,” as to exclude any other body or substance from 
coexisting with it therein; and such must needs have not only 
very imperfect, but also spurious and false conceptions of the 
Deity, so long as they apprehend it to be thus corporeal; but 
yet it does not therefore follow,' that they must needs be 


1 For my part I should willingly concede that those, who consider God to be en- 
dowed with a certain sort of body, are not for that reason to be numbered among the 
disbelievers in a divine essence and nature altogether. For he who holds a cer 
tain eternal cause of all things, not only possessed of infinite power and wisdom, but 
also most free and wholly unshackled by any law of necessity, although he may think 
otherwise than as becomes an intelligent man of some properties and virtues of this es- 
sence, ought not nevertheless to be accounted an Atheist and foe to the Supreme Being. 
For such indeed is the frailty of the human mind, that it eometimes can comprehend 
the most essential portion of a truth, and still not grasp all its adjuncts and bearings. 
Take for example not a few of the early pastors of Christian flocks, men of the greatest 
eminence, Tertullian, Melito and others: not to speak of the ancient corruptors of 
the heavenly doctrine, who, although entertaining sublime and noble conceptions of a 
Deity, were nevertheless unable to abstract the mind from ocular experience, so as to be- 
lieve in the existence of an incorporeal God. See what has been observed thereupon 
by Dion, Petavius, Dogm, Theol. t. 1. lib. 2. cap. 1. p. 86. &c. ed. recent. and by Jo. 
Bapt. Cotelerius on Clementinor. Homil, 17. t. 1. Patr. Apostol. p. 738. But as to 
what the worthy author wishes to persuade us also, that not even those are to be ranked 
with Atheists, who hold the whole universe itself to be a God or a consummately wise 
animal], this perhaps involves more difficulty and doubt than he supposes. In the 
first place, it is clear from the confession of all and from sense itself, that the matter of 
which this globe consists is bound by certain immutable laws. If this therefore, be 
God’s body, what else will follow, but that the divine nature obeys necessity ?. Which 
being conceded, it would be unreasonable to require any one on the score of duty 
to worship God. Again, if the whole universe itself be God, we, certainly, and all an- 
mals will be parts of him, cast forth by that divine nature from his own bosom. But 
to exact from parts the worship of or piety towards the whole, appears to be very little 
short of madness. 1 shall not now touch upon the other bearings of this opinion, 
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accounted Atheista. But whosoever holds these two principles 
(before mentioned) together, that there is no other substance 
besides body, and that body hath nothing else belonging to it 
but magnitude, figure, site and motion, without qualities: I say, 
whosoever is that confounded thing of an Atomist and Corpo- 
realist jumbled together, he is essentially and unavoidably that, 
which is meant by an Atheist, though he should in words never 
so much disclaim it, because he must necds fetch the original of 
all things from senseless matter; whereas to assert a God is to 
maintain, that all things sprung originally from a knowing and 
understanding nature. 

II. Epicurus, who was one of those mongrel things before men- 
tioned, (an Atomical-Corporealist or Corporeal-Atomist) did not- 
withstanding profess to hold a multifarious rabble and democracy 
of Gods, such as though they were avOpwrdyuop¢or,? “ of human 
form,” yet were so thin and subtle, as that comparatively with 
our terrestrial bodies they might be called incorporeal; they 
having not so much carnem as quasi-carnem, nor sanguinem as 
quasi-sanguinem, a certain kind of aérial or etherial fiesh and 
blood: which gods of his were not to be supposed to exist any 
where within the world, upon this pretence, that there was no 
place in it fit to receive them ; 


Illud item non est, ut possis credere sedes 
Esse Detim sanctas in mundi partibus ullis. ® 


And therefore they must be imagined to subsist in certain inter- 
mundane spaces, and Utopian regions without the world, the 
deliciousness whereof is thus elegantly described by the poet; 


Quas neque concutiunt venti, neque nubila nimbis 
Adspergunt, neque nix acri concreta pruin& 

Cana cadens violat, semperque innubilus A:ther 
Integit, et large diffuso lumine ridet. 4 


which, if estimated upon its own merits, will be evident as leading to all manner of 
wickedness and to a denial of the Supreme Being. Some, however, it must be owned, 
have been so blind to the perception of truth, as to discard God in their opinions, and 
atill not only to venerate and most devoutly worship him themselves, but to hold forth 
also the necessity of his worship to all others, For so it comes to pass through the 
weakness of human nature, that many are Atheists in sentiments and opinions, but 
the friends of God in life and morals ; and on the contrary, many deny God by their 
actions and course of life, who uphold him in their opinions and principles. I could 
wish this to be always borne in mind by learned men, who dispute about the religion 
and piety of others, especially of the ancient philosophers. We are most of us prone 
to accuse and excuse the ancients ; but we should not be thus prone, if we kept con- 
stantly in view the disposition, corruptness and miseries of mankind, the recesses and 
inmost workings of our own minds, and lastly the ambiguity of words. 

2 This is chiefly borrowed from Cicero, who may be consulted with advantage, De 
Natura. Deor. lib. 1. cap. 18. p. 2907. t. 9. opp. 

3 The verses of Lucretius De Rerum Natura v. 147. 148.t. 2. ed. Havercamp. 

- 245. ' 

Py Lucretius, lib. 3. v. 19, &c., t. 1. p. 476. On the rest that is here stated concern- 
ing the gods of Epicurus, see Lucretius and Cicero in the passages referred to. 
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Whereunto was added, that the chief happiness of these gods 
consisted in omnium vacationé munerum, “in freedom from all 
business and employment,” and doing nothing at all, that so 
they might live a soft and delicate life. And lastly, it was pre- 
tended, that though they had neither any thing to do with us, 
nor we with them, yet they ought to be worshipped by us for 
their own excellent nature’s sake, and happy state. 

But whosoever had the least sagacity.in him could not but 
perceive, that this theology of Epicurus was but romantical,® it 
aes directly contrary to his avowed and professed aleve pee 
to admit of any other being, than what was concreted of 
atoms, and consequently corruptible ; and that he did this upon 
a politic account, thereby to decline the common odium, and 
those dangers and inconveniences, which otherwise he might have 
incurred by a downright denial of a God, to which purpose it ac- 


5 I agree in opinion with those, who consider Epicurus to have been an Atheist and 
to have introduced gods solely for the snke of avoiding danger and inconvenience to 
himself, and I cordially assent to all that has been advanced by the venerable Buddeur, 
Thes, de Atheismo et Superstit. cap. 1. p. 66. &c., in answer to Rondellus, the 
champion of Epicurus, and others; nor am I induced to forego this opinion by the 
arguments brought forward in his defence by Bayle, Dictionnaire Hist. t. 1. artic. Epi- 
curus, note g. p. 1077. Gassendus, De Vita et Moribus Epicuri, lib. 4. cap. 3. p. 201. 
t. 5. opp. and others mentioned by Jo. Alb. Fabricius in his Delect. Argum. pro 
Veritate Religionis Christiane, cap. 14. p. 373. The main point insisted on by Gas- 
sendus and others in vindicating Epicurus is, that he was punctual and diligent 
in the worship of the gods and wrote copious commentarics on religion. But these 
learned men forget, that it was necessary for a man to do so, whose only maxim it 
was, to pass through life in comfort and tranquillity ; which he could not by any 
means have done, if he had openly spurned the established religion. Nevertheless the 
reasoning of Dr. Cudworth in this place, to show that Epicurus was an Atheist, is, I 
consider, any thing but sound and conclusive. For the worthy Doctor argues thus: 
“ Epicurus held all things to consist of atoms; therefore he could not possibly admit of 
immortal and eternal Gods ; for that which is concreted of atoms cannot escape death 
and dissolution.” But he must have known, that Gassendus had already denied the 
gods of Epicurus to be concreted of atoms, and had contended, that he placed the 
divine essence in the first principles of things, and held it to be eternal and immutable. 
Syntagm. de Philos. Epicuri, p. 2. cap. 3. p. 14. t. 3. opp. and in lib. 10. Laertii. 
Which opinion is supported by the passages of the ancients brought forward by Bayle 
as above quoted, artic. Epicurus, note g. p. 1078, whereto may be added Lucretius De 
Rerum Natura, lib. 5. v. 149. &c. p. 245. &c. His assertion, therefore, that all things 
are concreted of atoms, notwithstanding that some of the ancient Christians think 
otherwise, seems to have reference only to this visib'e universe. We are not here in- 
quiring into the mind and intention of Epicurus ; for, as I have already acknowledged, 
he seems to me to have been in jest, when discoursing of gods, and to have left deities 
in words, which in reality he discarded. We are asking simply, what he openly pro- 
fessed and avowed in words; for if due regard be paid to them, he does not appear to 
have been inconsistent with himself, when he asserted all things to consist of atoma, 
and at the same time maintained the existence of gods. Although, to confess the 
truth, no passage either of Epicurus himself or of any other of the ancients can be 
adduced, in which it is expressly recorded, that he did not hold the gods to be con- 
creted of atoms ; it being inferred merely as a consequence from the passages which are 
cited on the subject. Wherefore some perhape will consider him to have purposely 
abstained from an express avowal of his sentiments upon this matter, and to have had 
recourse to ambiguity as a protection against the malevolence of enemies. Compare 
the learned Doctor’s observations below, cap. 4. sect. 20, on the same subject, where 
he seems to take a somewhat different view of the gods of Epicurus. 
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cordingly served his turn. Thus Posidonius® rightly pronounced : 
‘‘ Nullos esse deos Epicuro videri; queque is de diis immorta- 
libus dixerit, invidie detestande gratia dixisse.” Though he 
was partly jocular in it also, it making no small sport to him, 
in this manner, to delude and mock the credulous vulgar :7 
“ Deos jocandi causa induxit Epicurus perlucidos et perflabiles, et 
habitantes, tanquam inter duos lucos, sic inter duos mundos prop- 
ter metum ruinarum.” However, if Epicurus had been never 
so much in earnest in all this, yet, by Gassendus’ leave, we 
should pronounce him to have been not a jot the less an atheist, 
so long as he maintained, that the whole world was made® pnde- 
voc Siararrovrocg 7 stardEavrog, Thy Tacav paxaptérnta Exovto¢g 
pera adOapatac, “ without the ordering and direction of any un- 
derstanding being, that was perfectly happy and immortal ;” 
and fetched the original of all things in the universe, even of 
soul and mind, awd twy arduwy awpatwv atpovénrov Kat ruxalay 
éydvrwv tiv klynow, “from senseless atoms fortuitously moved.” 
e, together with Democritus, hereby making the world to be 
in the worst sense wov rij¢ vuxrdc, “an egg of the night,” that 
is, not the off-spring of mind and understanding, but of dark 
senseless matter, of Tohu and Bohu, or confused chaos; and 
deriving the original of all the perfections in the universe from 
the most imperfect being, and the lowest of all entities, than 
which nothing can be more atheistical. And as for those roman- 
tic monogrammous Gods of Epicurus, had they been seriously 
believed by him, they could have been nothing else but a cer- 
tain kind of aerial and spectrous men, ene by themselves, 
nobody knows where, without the world :9 ’Emfxoupoc we piv 
mpoc rouvg woAXovg arroAcire Oedv, we 2 mpoé pict rpay- 
patwy ovdauwe, “Epicurus, according to vulgar opinion, 
leaves a God; but, according to the nature of things, none at 
all.” 
And as Epicurus, so other Atheists in like manner have com- 
monly had their vizards and disguises; atheism for the most 
part prudently choosing to walk abroad in masquerade. And 
though some over-credulous persons have been so tar imposed upon 


* In Cicero, De Natura Deor. lib. 1. cap. 44. p. 2949. t. 9. opp. 

7 The words of Cicero, De Diviuatione, lib. 2. cap. 17. p. 3702. t. 9. opp. 

® These and the Greek words immediately following are extracted, I have no doubt, 
from some ancient writer ; but who this may be, I have not thought it neccessary to 
make minute enquiry. With respect to the thing itself there can be no question; inas- 
much as it is to be found stated in nearly the same words in Laértius, Plutarch, Lucre- 
tius and others. 

® The custom of quoting the words of the ancients without naming the author, I 
have felt to be a bad one even from this passage alone, having had to search a long 
time, before I discovered that it is borrowed from Sextus Empiricus, Adv. Mathemat. 
lib. 9. p. 565. ed. Fabricii. But the passage of Sextus is not given entire, the words 
nar’ éviouc having been omitted, which indicate, that this opinion concerning Epicurus 
was not held by all, but by some only. 
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hereby, as to conclude, that there was hardly any such thing as 
an Atheist any where in the world, yet they, that are sagacious, 
may easily look through these thin veils and disguises, and per- 
ceive these Atheists oftentimes insinuating their atheism even 
then, when they most of all profess themselves Theists, by 
affirming, that it.is impossible to have any idea or conception at 
all of God; and that as he is not finite, so he cannot be infinite, 
and that no knowledge or understanding is to be attributed to 
him ; which is in effect to say, that there is no such thing. But 
whosoever entertains the Democritic principles,’® that 1s, both 
rejects forms and qualities of body, and makes all things to be 
body, though he pretend never so much to hold a corporeal 
Deity, yet he is not at all to be believed in it, it being a thing 
plainly contradictious to those principles. 

UL Wherefore this mongrel philosophy, which Leucippus, De- 
mocritus, and Protagoras were the founders of, and which was en- 
tertained afterwards by Epicurus, that makes (as Laertius writes’) 
apxac trwyv SAwy ardpuouc, senseless “ atoms to be the first prin- 
ciples,” not only of all bodies (for that was a thing admitted 
before by pe aren and other Atomists that were Theists 
but also of things whatsoever in the whole universe, an 
therefore of soul and mind too; this I say, was really aes. 
else but a philosophical form of atheology, a gigantical an 
Titanical attempt to dethrone the Deity, not only by solving all 
the phenomena of the world without a God, but also by laying 
down such principles, from whence it must needs follow, that 
there could be neither an incorporeal nor corporeal Deity. It 
was atheism openly swaggering under the glorious appearance of 
wisdom and philosophy. 

There is indeed another form of atheism, (which insisting on 
the vulgar way of philosophizing by forms and qualities) we for 
distinction sake shall call Stratonical; such as, being too modest 
and shamefaced to fetch all things from the fortuitous motion of 
atoms, would therefore allow to the several parts of matter a 
certain kind of natural (thongh not animal) perception, such as 
is devoid of reflexive consciousness, together with a plastic power, 
whereby they may be able artificially and methodically to form 
and frame themselves to the best advantage of their respective 
capabilities ; something like to Aristotle’s nature, but that it 
hath no dependence at all upon any higher Mind or Deity. And 
these Atheists may be also called hylozoic (as the other atomic, ) 


10 Those who are even moderately acquainted with Hobbes cannot fail to perceive, 
that he is glanced at in these words. For he professed the principles of Democritus 
and at the same time maintained a corporeal God. See Leviathan, cap. 12. p. 56. cap. 
24. p. 183. and Append. cap. 3. p. 360. 

1 Lib. 10, segm. 41. p. 620. and elsewhere. Add Lucretius, who especially, as is 
well known, has given a clear account of this doctrine of his master. 
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because they derive all things in the whole universe, not only 
sensitive, but also rational souls, together with the artificial frame 
of animals, from the life of matter. But this kind of atheism 
seems to be but an unshapen embryo of some dark and cloudy. 
brains, that was never yet digested into an entire system, nor 
could be brought into any such tolerable form, as to have the 
confidence to show itself abroad in full and open view. But the 
Democritic and Atomic atheism, as it is the boldest and rankest 
of all atheisms, it not only undertaking to solve all phenomena 
by matter fortuitously moved, without a God, but also to de- 
monstrate, that there cannot be so much as a corporeal Deity ; 
so it is that alone, which, pretending to an entire and coherent 
system, hath publicly appeared upon the stage, and therefore 
doth, in a manner, only deserve our consideration. 

And now we shall exhibit a full view and prospect of it, and 
discover all its dark mysteries and profundities; we being much 
of this persuasion, that a plain and naked representation of them 
will be a great part of a confutation at least: not doubting but 
it will be made to appear, that though this monster, big-swoln 
with a puffy show of wisdom, strut and stalk so gigantically, 
and march with such a kind of stately philosophic grandeur, yet 
it is indeed but like the giant Orgoglio in our English poet, a 
mere empty bladder, blown up with vain conceit, an Empusa, 
fantasm, or spectre, the offspring of night and darkness, non- 
sense and contradiction. 

And yet for all that we shall not wrong it the least in our 
representation, but give it all possible advantages of strength 
and plausibility, that so the Atheists may have no cause to pre- 
tend (as they are wont to do, in such cases) that either we did 
not understand their mysteries, nor apprehend the full strength 
of their causc, or else did purposely smother and conceal it. 
Which indeed we have been so far from, that we must confess 
we were not altogether unwilling this business -of theirs should 
look a little like something, that might deserve a confutation. 
And whether the Atheists ought not rather to give us thanks for 
mending and improving their arguments, than complain that we 
have any way impaired them, we shall leave it to the censure of 
impartial judgments. 

V. Plato? tells us, that even amongst those care in his 
time there was generally such a religious humour, that wayrec, 
boot xara Boayv awopoobvnc perfxovat, iwi waoy Spy xal 
oulxpev Kai peyadou mpaypatoc, Ody ael wov émxadova, 
‘‘ whosoever had but the least of seriousness and sobriety in 
them, whensoever they took in hand any enterprise, whether 
great or small, they would always invoke the Deity for assistance 


3 In the Timaus, p. 235. 
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and direction.” Adding moreover, that himself should be very 
faulty, if in his Timeus, when he was to treat about so grand a 
point, concerning the whole world, e yéyovey fj cat ayevnc¢ éatt, 
whether it were made or unmade,” he should not make his 
entrance thereinto by a religious invocation of the Deity. 
Wherefore certainly it could not be less than a piece of impiety 
in a Christian, being to treat concerning the Deity itself, and to 
produce all that profane and unhallowed stuff of Atheists out of 
their dark corners, in order to a confutation, and the better con- 
firmation of our faith in the truth of his existence, not to imploze 
his direction and assistance. And I know no reason, but that we 
may well do it in that same litany of Plato’s, xara vouv éxeivy 
piv padtora, Eroptvwe 2 Huiv eireiv, “that we may first speak 
agreeably to his own mind, or becomingly of his nature, and then 
consentaneously with ourselves.” 

V. Now there are these two things here to be performed by 
us, firat to discover and produce the chief heads of arguments, or 
Saas of reason, insisted on by the Atheists to disprove a 

eity, evincing withal briefly the ineffectualness and falseness of 
them: and secondly, to show how they endeavour either to con- 
fute or solve, consistently with their own principles, all those 
ease which are commonly urged against them to prove a 

eity and incorporeal substance; manifesting likewise the 
invalidity thereof. 

The grounds of reason alleged for the atheistical hypothesis 
are chiefly these that follow. First, That we have no idea of 
God, and therefore can have no evidence of him; which argument 
is further flourished and descanted upon in this manner. That 
notion or conception of a Deity that is commonly entertained, is 
nothing but a bundle of incomprchensibles, unconceivables, and 
impossibles ; it being only a compilement of all imaginable attri- 
butes of honour, courtship, and compliment, which the con- 
founded fear and astonishment of men’s minds made them huddle 
up together, without any sense or philosophic truth. This seems 
to be intimated by a modern writer’ in these words; “ The attri- 


3 Thomas IIobbes, who openly professed this opinion in more places than one. So 
Levisthan, par, 2. cap. 31. p. 171]. ed Amstelod. he says: “De natura autem divina 
disputare, honori Deo debito contrarium est: supponitur enim, de regno Dci seiri nihil 
posse, nisi per rationem naturalem, id est, per principia physica, que, tantum abest, ut 
naturam divinam patefaciant, ut ne nostram quidem aut cujusquam rei minime 
naturam nos docere possint. In attributis ergo divinis respiciendum non est ad 
definitiones vocabulorum, sed ad, quam significant, honoris intentionem.” I pass over 
other passages of the same kind to be met with in his Elementa de Cive, cap. 15. 
sect. 14. p. 117. his book Of Human Nature, chap. 9. see Tripos Lond. 1684—8, and 
frequently elsewhere. The words, indeed, here adduced by Dr, Cudworth, I have not 
met with either in the Latin works of Hobbes, published together Amstelod. 1668—4, 
nor in his English minor works, nearly all of which I think [ have read ; but I am led 
to suppose, that they occur in the preface to a very rare collection of his treatises, De 
Fato et Necessitate, Lond. 1656—4. inasmuch as Leibnitz, Essais de Theodicée, tom. 2. 
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butes of God signify not true nor false, nor any opinion of our brain, 
but the reverence and devotion of our hearts; and therefore the 

are not sufficient premises to infer truth, or convince falsehood.” 
And the same thing again is further set out, with no small pre- 
tence to wit, after this manner; “ They that venture to dispute 
_ philosophically, or reason of God’s nature, from these attributes 
of honour, losing their understanding in the very first attempt, 
fall from one inconvenience into another, without end and without 
number; in the same manner as when one, ignorant of the cere- 
monies of court, coming into the presence of a greater person 
than he is used to speak to, and stumbling at his entrance, to save 
himeelf from falling, lets slip his cloak, to recover his cloak lets 


p. 12. finds this opinion advanced in that preface. Be that as it will, however, it may 
reasonably be doubted, whether we can infer from them, that Hobbes meant to deny a 
God. It is not for me to palliate or excuse the wicked and impious doctrines of this 
writer, or to put a different construction upon bis wotds from what he himeelf intended; 
on the contrary, 1 hold him to have been a very bad man and do not deny his covert 
and insidious attacks upon the heavenly truth; nay, even this opinion in question I 
consider to be worthy of all reprobation. But still I confess my doubts, whether it is 
impossible for any one who is imbued with it to reverence aGod. I. Hobbes in those 
very passages, wherein he maintains what we are speaking of, both lays down the 
existence of a God and decides, that that God is omnipotent, one, infinite, eternal, and 
incapable of all change. II. He expressly declares, that those who assert the world to 
be eternal and deny the providence of God over human affairs, do injustice to the 
Deity. III. But the other attributes of God, goodness, justice, holiness, mercy, he 
holds to be of such a nature, as to signify, not what God is, but how much we admire 
and reverence him. IV. Therefore he does not consider us to be destitute of all 
notion or conception of a Deity, but denies that we can form what the philosophers 
call a positive and affirmative notion of the divine virtues and perfections. V. But if 
he that holds these sentiments ought to be ranked amongst Atheists, I do not see why 
those termed Supralapsarians should not be referred to the same class, For many of 
these also, it is well known, decide, that the divine virtues, justice, mercy, goodness, 
do not correspond to the virtues which are designated by these words amongst men ; 
which I consider to be the same with saying, that we lack a true notion of the divine 
perfections, and that the names made use of by us in this matter have no definite 
meaning. I shall add two points more. I. Hobbes contradicts himeelf. He denies, 
that the truth or falsehood of any thing can be proved from the divine perfections, 
inasmuch as we have no true notion of them; and yet in another passage, Leviathan, 
cap. 44, p. 300. he maintains it to be evident from our notion of the divine mercy, that 
the torments of the wicked after death will some time or other have an end. Thus fre- 
quently are those at variance with themselves, who wish to appear as instructors of the 
whole human race, II. In the latter period of his life Hobbes wrote an Apology, 
wherein he submitted all that he had formerly advanced in the Leviathan to the judg- 
ment of the wise, declaring, that in composing that book he had obeyed the impulse of 
an intemperate mind rather than reason, and that he had not afterwards defended the 
opinions contained in it. This is recorded by Anth. Wood, in the Athen Oxonienses. 
We may believe, that the man did nothing contrary to the sentiments of his own 
mind, For he was both prone by nature to cleave obstinately to any opinion which he 
had once adopted, and as the same author observes, was so infected with arrogance, that 
he could scarcely carry ona dispute without railing and abuse; nor at that time, indeed, 
had he any cause to fear, being in high estimation at court and enjoying the especial 
favour of King Charles the Second. I ‘have thought proper to pursue this subject to 
greater length, partly because Dr. Cudworth very often censures and refutes Hobbes, 
whose impious and irreligious principles no good man can deny, and partly because in 
our time the piety and religion of this writer has been made subject of controversy by 
men of the greatest learning. 
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fall his hat, and with one disorder after another discovers his 
astonishment and rusticity.” The meaning of which, and other 
like passages of the same writer, seems to be this; that the 
attributes of God (by which his nature is supposed to be ex- 
pressed) having no philosophic truth or reality in them, had their 
only original from a sort of rustic astonishment of mind, proceeding 
from excess of fear, raising *? the fantasm of a Deity, as a 
bug-bear for an object to itself, and affrighting men into all 
manner of confounded nonsense and absurdity of expressions 
concerning it, such as have no signification, nor any conception 
of the mind answering to them. Thisis the first argument used 
especially by our modern Democritics against the Deity, that 
because they can have no phantastic idea of it, nor fully com- 

rehend all that is concluded in the notion thereof, that therefore 
it is but an incomprehensible nothing. 

VL. Secondly, another argument much insisted on by the old 
Democritic Atheists, is directed against the divine omnipotence 
and creative power, after this manner. By God is always 
understood a Creator of something or other out of nothing. 
For however the Theists be here divided amongst themeelves, 
some of them believing that there was once nothing at all 
existing in this whole space, which is now occupied by the world, 
besides the Deity, and that he was then a solitary being, so that 
the substance of the whole corporeal universe had a tempo 
beginning and novity of existence, and the duration of it hat 
now continued but for so many years only. Others persuading 
themselves, that though the matter and substance at least, (if not 
the form also) of the corporeal world, did exist from eternity, yet 
nevertheless, they both alike proceeded from the Deity by way 
of emanation, and do continually depend upon it, in the same 
manner as light, though coeval with the sun, yet proceeded from 
the sun, and depends upon it, being always, as it were, made 
anew by it; wherefore, according to this hypothesis, though 
things had no antecedent non-entity in time, yet they were as 
- little of themselves, and owed all their being as much to the 
Deity, as if they had been once actually nothing, they being, as it 
were, nad epee created out of nothing by it. Lastly, others of 
those Theists resolving, that the matter of the corporeal universe 
. was not only from eternity, but also self-existent and uncreated, 
or independent upon any Deity as to its being ; but yet the forms 
and qualities of all inanimate bodies, together with the souls of 
all animals in the successive generations of them, (being taken 
for entities distinct from the matter) were created by the Deity 
out of nothing. We say, though there be such difference among 
the Theists themselves, yet they all e in this, that God is, in 
some sense or other, the creator of some real entity out of 
nothing, or the cause of that which otherwise would not have 
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been of itself, so that no creation out of nothing, (in that enlarged 
sense) no Deity. Now it is utterly impossible, that any substance 
or real entity should be created out of nothing (it being con- 
tradictious to that indubitable axiom of reason, de nihilo nihil, 
“ from nothing nothing).” The argument is thus urged by Lucre- 
tius, according to the minds of Epicurus and Democritus : 


1 


Principium hine cujus nobis exordia sumet: 
Nullam rem e nihilo gigni divinitus unquam. 

~ Quippe ita formido mortales continet omnes, 
Quod multa in terris fieri celoque tuentur, 
Quorum operum causas nulla ratione videre 
Possunt, ac fieri divino numine rentur : 
Quas ob res, ubi viderimus nil posse creari 
De nihilo, tum, quod sequimur, jam tutius inde 
Perspiciemus, et unde queat res queeque creari, 
Et quo queque modo fiant opera sine divdm.‘ 

It is true indeed, that it seems to be chiefly levelled by the 
poet against that third and last sort of Theists before mentioned, 
such as Heraclitus and the Stoics, (which latter were contem- 
porary with Epicurus) who held the matter of the whole world to 
have been from eternity of itself uncreated, but yet the forms of 
mundane things in the successive generations of them (aa 
entities distinct from the matter) to be created or made by the 
Deity out of nothing. But the force of the argument must needs 
lie stronger against those other Theists, who would have the very 
substance and matter itself of the world, as well as the forms, to 
have been created by the Deity out of nothing. Since nothing 
can come out of sab it follows, that not so much as the 
forms and qualities of bodies (conceived as entities really distinct 
from the matter,) much less the lives and souls of animals, could 
ever have been created by any Deity, and therefore certainly not 
the substance and matter itself. But all substance and real 
entity, whatsoever is in the world, must needs have been from 
eternity, uncreated and self-existent. Nothing can be made or 
produced but only the different modifications of ‘pre-existent 
matter. And this is done by motions, mixtures, and separations, 
concretions and secretions of atoms, without the creation of any 
real distinct entity out of nothing; so that there needs no Deity 
for the effecting of it, according to that of Epicurus:> ‘H @efa 
pbotc modg Tavra undaunyn toocayiaSw, “No divine power ought to 
be called in for the solving of these phenomena.” To conclude 


* De Rerum Nat. lib. 1. v. 150. &e. p. 53. &e. But in v. 157. instead of tufius, 
given by Dr. Cudworth, the vulgar editions read rectius, which I consider better. Also 
in v. 158. our author reads e¢ tsnde, whereas Gifanius and others have ut unde, which 
I likewise prefer. 

I am ignorant, I confeas, where this saying of Epicurus is to be found, having in 
vain consulted Laértius and other ancients, and Gassendus among the moderns. But 
as the thing itself is stated in Lucretius De Rerum Nat. lib. 1. v. 1020. &c. and others, 
it would scarcely be worth while to seek for the words, which were no doubt quoted 
from memory. 
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therefore, if no substance nor real entity can be made, which 
was not before, but all, whatsoever is, will be, and can be, was 
from eternity self-existent ; then creative power, but especially 
that attribute of omnipotence, can belong to nothing; and this 
is all one as to say there can be no Deity. 

VII. Thirdly, the Atheists argue against the stricter and 
higher sort of Theista, who will have God to be the Creator of 
the whole corporeal universe and all its parts out of nothing, 
after this manner: that which created the whole mass of matter 
and body, cannot be itself body ; wherefore, this notion of God 
plainly implies him to be incorporeal. But there can be no 
incorporeal Deity, because by that word must needs be under- 
stood, either that which hath no magnitude nor extension at all, 
or else that which is indeed extended, but otherwise than body. 
If the word be taken in the former sense, then nothing at all 
can be so incorporeal as to be altogether unextended and devoid 
of geometrical quantity, because extension is the very essence of 
all existent entity, and that which is altogether unextended is 
perfectly nothing. ‘There can neither be any substance, nor mode 
or accident of any substance, no nature whatsoever unextended. 
But if the word incorporeal be taken in the latter sense, for that 
which is indeed extended, but otherwise than body, namely, so as 
to penetrate bodies and co-exist with them, this is also a thing 
next to nothing; since it can neither act upon any other thing, 
nor be acted upon by, or sensible of, any thing; it can neither do 
nor suffer anything. 


Nam facere et fungi nisi corpus nulla potest res.® 


Wherefore, to speak plainly, this can be nothing else but empty 
space or vacuum, which runs through all things, without laying 
hold on any thing, or being affected from any thing. This is the 
only incorporeal thing, that is or.can be in nature, space or place; 
and therefore, to suppose an incorporeal Deity is to make empty 
space to be the creator of all things. 
This argument is thus proposed by the Epicurean poet : 
———-_Quodcunque erit esse aliquid, debebit id ipsum 
Augmine vel grandi vel parv 
Cui si tactus erit, quamvis levis exiguusque, 
Corporum adaugebit numerum summamque sequetur : 
Sin intactile erit, nulla de parte quod ullam 


Rem prohibere queat per se transire meantem, 
Scilicet hoc id erit vacuum, quod inane vocamus.’ 





“‘ Whatsoever is, is extended or hath geometrical quantity and 


* The verse of Lucretius, De Rerum Nat. lib. 1. v. 444. p. 123. but through forget- 
fulness cited a little differently from what it stands in the poet, whom all the copies 
make to write thus: 

“ Nam facere et fungi sine corpore nulla potest res.” 

7 Id. lib. 1] v. 434, &e. p. 121. 
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mensurability in it; which if it be tangible, then it is body, and 
fills up « place in the world, being part of the whole mass; but 
if it be intangible, so that it cannot resist the passage of anything 
through it, then it is nothing clse but empty space or vacuum. 
There is no third thing besides these two, and therefore what- 
soever is not body, is space or nothing : 





Preeter inane et corpora tertia, per se 
Nulla potest rerum in numero natura relinqui.® 


Thus the ancient Epicureans and Democritics argued; there 
being nothing incorporeal but space, there can be no incor- 
poreal Deity. 

But because this seems to give advantage to the Theists, in 
making space something, or that which hath a real nature or 
entity without our conception, from whence it will follow, that it 
must needs be either itself a substance, or else a mode of some 
incorporeal substance; the modern Democritics? are here more 
cautious, and make space to be no nature really existing without 
us, but only the fantasm of a body, and as it were the ghost of 
it, which has no reality, without our imagination. So that there 
are not two natures of body and space, which must needs infer 
two distinct substances, one whereof must be incorporeal, but 
only one nature of body. The consequence of which will be 
this, that an incorporeal substance 1s all one with an incorporeal 
body, and therefore nothing.’° 


® Lucret. De Rerum. Nat. lib. 1. v. 446. p. 123. 

® That Hobbes, whom our worthy author every where makes a pass at, is meant 
here, must be evident from what he has written concerning space in his Elementa 
Philosophie, par. 2. cap. 7. sect. 2. p.50. Among other things he says: “ Spatii 
definitionem hanc esse dico: Spatium est phantasma rei exsistentis, guatenus ez- 
sistentis, id est, nullo alio ejus rei accidente considerato, preeterquam quod apparet 
extra imaginantem.” The English words of Dr. Cudworth nearly correspond to these 
Latin ones. But Descartes also explains the nature of space in the same manner, 
though in different words, Principiorum. philos. par. 2. sect. 10, 11, 12. p.27, 28. who, 
as is well known, is followed by many of the modern philosophers, notwithstanding the 
different opinion held in England. See the most acute controversy “ De Spatii 
Natura,” carried on not long ago between the two illustrious men Gottf. Wil. Leibnitz 
and Samuel Clarke; the former assenting to the opinion of Hobbes and Descartes, and 
the latter maintaining space to be a property. Consult Recueil de diverses piéces sur 
la philosophie par Mr. Clarke, Neuton, Leibniz, t. 1. p. 31. &c. and p. 41. &c. Pro- 
bably this disagreement is really less than many suppose, and consists chiefly in a 
dispute about words ; let others however decide, who consider themselves more imme- 
diately concerned in these matters. 

10 T have here an observation or two to make. I. Iam not aware that any one 
either of the ancients or moderns ever impugned the existence of God by this argu- 
ment: “ There is no God: for if there were a God, there would be something incor- 
poreal: but there is nothing whatever incorporeal: neither therefore is there a God.” 
The learned Doctor, indeed, here intimates that Epicurus and Lucretius argued in this 
manner; but, with all due deference to him, the fact is otherwise. For although 
they lay it down, that there is nothing in the nature of things, except ody and 
vacuum, yet they do not thence deduce this conclusion: “ Therefore there is no 
God,” but fonly apply their dogma to explain the course and order of nature. Not 
to mention, that many, not without just cause, consider Epicurus to have separated 


VOL. I. ay 
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VIII. But because it is generally conceived, that an error 
cannot be sufficiently confated, without discovering r6 alrioy rov 
Wevdouc, “the cause of the mistake ;” therefore the Atheists 
will in the next place undertake to show likewise the original of 
this doctrine of incorporeal substances, and from what misappre- 
hension it sprung; as also take occasion from thence, further to 


ae a Deity. 

erefore they say, that the original of this doctrine of in- 
corporeal substances proceeded chiefly from the abuse of abstract 
names, both of substances (whereby the essences of singular 
bodies, as of a man or a horse, being abstracted from those 
bodies themselves, are considered universally); as also of acci- 
dents, when they are considered alone without their subjects or 
substances. The latter of which is a thing, that men have been 
necessitated to, in order to the computation or reckoning of the 
properties of bodies, the comparing of them with one another, 
the adding, subtracting, multiplying, and dividing of them; 
which could not be done, so long as they are taken concretely 
together with their subjects. But yet, as there is some use of 
those abstract names, so the abuse of them has been also very 
great; forasmuch as, though they be really the names of nothing, 
since the essence of this and that man is not any thing without 
the man, nor is an accident any thing without its substance, yet 


the gods from body and space and to have supposed something interposed and inter- 
mediate as it were between them; which opinion is not at variance with what Lucretius 
asserts, that there is no third thing besides body and vacuum; for it is plain that this 
is to be understood of the visible universe and the nature of things only. Wherefore 
I almost suspect the worthy Doctor to have invented this argument rather than to 
have any where fmet with it. II. It docs not necessarily follow, that those are to 
be accounted Atheists, who consider all things to consist of body coupled with space. 
For, as] Dr. Cudworth himself confesses, there are many so obtuse in intellect as 
not to be able to conccive a God without body. Who, indced, that is acquainted with 
the history of the Christians has not read of the Egyptian monks, who bronght a capital 
charge against Origen for having writter of God as divested of all body? III. When 
the learned Doctor here introduces Atheists reasoning thus: ‘‘ He that wishes to form 
a notion of God in his mind, cannot but conceive him as incorporeal ;” it appears to be 
little in accordance with the habits and arguments of that class, who are so far from 
advancing precepts on the true notion of Deity, that they rather consider it impossible 
for any one to form a conception of him at all: which is the very thing he himself had 
previously upbraided them with. IV. In asserting, that the followers of Democritus 
call space imaginary and a non-entity for the sake of being able more securely to 
combat with the Theists, he speaks, if I mistake not, somewhat too harshly. For 
to my knowledge many have taken up this doctrine concerning space from a fear 
that the vulgar opinion was injurious to the Deity. Hobbes, in the passage I have 
noted, tells us, that he adopted this opinion because he observed many to have been 
led by a false definition of space into the crror of supposing the world to be without 
end; and we are informed by Leibnitz, as above quoted, p.31, that a great many, who 
considered space to he something, had confounded it with God himself: to which 
number undoubtedly belonged some ancient Christian doctors, named hy Jo. Alb, 
Fabricius on Sextus Empiricus, p. 639. I say nothing in behalf of those who, to defend 
their own wickedness and vain fancies, have perhaps abused this dogma ; but I deny, 
that it is right to brand as Atheists generally those philosophers who have held the 
above-mentioned opinion concerning space. 
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men have been led into a gross mistake by them, to imagine 
them to be realities existing by themselves. Which infatuation 
hath chiefly proceeded from scholastics who have been so intem- 
perate in the use of these words, that they could not make a 
rational discourse of any thing, though never so small, but they 
must stuff it with their quiddities, entities, essences, hecceities, 
and the like. Wherefore these are they, who being first deluded 
themselves, have also deluded the world, introducing an opinion 
into the minds of men, that the essence of every thing is some- 
thing without that thing itself, and also eternal; and therefore 
when any thing is made or generated, that there is no new being 

roduced, but only an antecedent and eternal essence clothed (as 
it were) with a new garment of existence: as also that the mere 
accidents of bodies may exist alone by themselves without their 
substances. As for example, that the life, sense, and under- 
standing of animals, commonly called by the names of soul and 
mind, may exist without the bodies or substances of them by 
themselves, after the animals are dead; which plainly makes 
them to be incorporeal substances, as it were the separate and 
abstract essences of men. This hath been observed by a modern 
writer! in these words: “ Est nominum abstractorum tum in omni 
vita, tum in philosophia, magnus et usus et abusus, Abusus in 
eo consistit, quod, chm videant aliqui, considerari posse, id est, 
inferri in rationes, accidentium incrementa et decrementa, sine 
consideratione corporum sive subjectorum suorum (id quod ap- 
pellatur abstrahere), loquuntur de accidentibus, tanquam possent 
ab omni corpore separari: hine enim originem trahunt quorundam 
metaphysicorum crassi errores. Nam ex eo, quod considerari 
potest cogitatio, sine consideratione corporis, inferre solent non 
esse opus corporis cogitantis. It is a great abuse, that some 
metaphysicians make of these abstract names, because cogitation 
can be considered alone without the consideration of body, there- 
fore to conclude, that it is not the action or accident of that body 
that thinks, but a substance by itself.” And the same writer 
elsewhere observes,? “ that it is upon this ground, that when 

1 This passage is from Hobbes’ Elementa Philosophie, par. 1. cap. 3. sect. 4. p. 19. 
with the omission, however, of some words not necessary towards understanding his 
mt These words I have not met with either in his English or Latin works, but that 
the thing itself was observed by him is most certain, as 1t may not be amiss to show by 
a very similar passage of his: “ Aristoteles, qui non tam ad res respexit, quam ad 
voces, -—-— non dubitavit, quin nomen illud Esse alicujus Rei nomen fuerit: quasi 
essct in natura rerum aliquid, cujus nomen esset Kase vel Essentia. Ab hoc abeurdo 
in aliud lapsus est adhuc pejus, nempe essentias quasdam esse ab entibus suis separatas, 
quas, ceeli orbibus assistentes, circumagere illos affirmabat. Etiam animam humanam, 
ab homine separatam et dissitam, per se subsistere.” And a little after: * Ab hac 
doctrina de casentiis et formis substantialibus separatis Demonologia Grecorum in 
ecclesia relicta est, et superstitio illa, quam decocdarpoviay vocant Greci, sive metum 
phantasmatum.” Leviathan, cap. 46. p.m. 320.&c. Compare cap. 2. p.7. cap. 44. 


p. 295. 
12 
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a man is dead and buried, they say his soul (that is, his life) can 
walk, separated from his body, and is seen by night amongst the 
graves.” By which means the vulgar are confirmed in their 
superstitious belief of ghosts, spirits, demons, devils, fairies, and 
hobgobling, invisible powers and agents, called by several naines, 
and that by those persons, whose work it ought to be rather to 
free men from such superstition: Which belief at first had 
another original, not altogether unlike the furmer; namely, from 
men’s mistaking their own fancies for things really existing 
without them. For as in the sense of vision, men are commonly 
deceived in supposing the unage behind the glass to be a real 
thing existing without themselves, whereas it is indeed nothing 
but their own fancy; in like manner, when the minds of men 
strongly possessed with fear, especially in the dark, raise up the 
fantasms of spectres, bugbears, or affrightful apparitions to 
them, they think them to be objects really existing without 

them, and call them ghosts and spirits, whilst they are indeed | 
nothing but their own fancies; so the fantasm or fancy of a 
Deity (which is indeed the chief of all spectres) created by fear, 
has upon no other account been taken for a reality. To this 
purpose a modern writer,? “ From the fear, that proceeds from 
the ignorance itself, of what it is that hath the power to do men 
good or harm, men are inclined to suppose and feign to them- 
selves several kinds of powers invisible, and to stand in awe of 
their own imaginations, and in time of distress to invoke them, 
as also in the time of an unexpected good success to give them 
thanks, making the creatures of their own fancies their gods.” 
Which though it be prudently spoken in the plural number, that 
so it might be perverted and put off to the heathen gods; yet he 
is very simple that does not perceive the reason of it to be the 
same concerning that one Deity, which 13 now commonly wor- 
shipped ; and that therefore this also is but the creature of men’s 
fear and fancy, the chief of all fantastic ghosts and spectres, as 


3 Again understand him to mean Hobbes, in whose Leviathan, cap. 11. p. 54, we 
have the passage here quoted in an English translation by the learned Doctor, who has 
made some omissions, however, and has expressed the meaning rather than the precise 
words. Hobbes advances the same in his book Of Human Nature, cap. 11. p. 72. But I 
would observe on this clause generally, that, strictly speaking, what is here cited cannot 
be taken for an argument on this question, nor was it asserted by Hobbes with a view to 
disprove a God, nor finally perhaps has any enemy of religion ever reckoned it among 
the grounds of Atheism. For he who considers men to have been so infatuated as to 
make gods and demons out of the names of abstract relations, fancies merely, that he 
is showing the way in which the notion of a God originated; but does not suppose, that 
he is bringing forward an argument against those who believe a God to exist. The 
learned Doctor, however, appears to have used the word argument somewhat vaguely 
in this chapter, and to have designated by it all the idle nonsense usually talked by 
Atheists in ‘setting off and embellishing their own perverse theories; who, if really 
reasoning thus: “ Men have taken occasion to feign to themselves a God from the 
names of abstract things; therefore there is no God,” would be deserving of the 
ridicule of all sensible men, rather than of any serious confutation. 
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it were an Oberon or prince of fairies and fancies. This (we 
say) was the first original of that vulgar belief of invisible 
powers, ghosts, and gods; men’s taking their own fancies for 
things really existing without them. And as for the matter and 
substance of these ghosts, they could not by their own natural 
cogitation fall into any other conceit, but that it was the same 
with that which appcareth in a dream to one that sleepeth, or in 
a looking glass to one that is awake, thin aerial bodies, which 
may appear and vanish when they pleasc. But the opinion, 
that such spirits were incorporeal and immaterial could never 

- enter into the minds of men by nature, unabused by doctrine ; 
but it sprung up from those deceiving and deccived literati, 
scholastics, philosophers, and theologers enchanting men’s under- | 
standings, and making them believe, that the abstract notions of 
accidents and essences could exist alone by themselves, without 
the bodies, «s certain separate and incorporeal substances. 

To conclude therefore, to make an incorporeal mind to be the 
cause of all things is to make our own fancy, an imaginary ghost 
of the world, to be a reality ; and to suppose the mere abstract 
notion of an accident, and a separate essence, to be not only an 
absolute thing by itself, and a real substance incorporeal, but 
also the first original of all substances, and of whatsoever is in 
the universe. And this may be reckoned for a fourth atheistic 

ound. 

IX. Fifthly, the Atheists pretend further to prove, that there 
is no other substance in the world besides body ; as also from the 
principles of corporcalism itself to evince, that there can be no 
corporeal Deity, after this manner. No man can devise an 
other notion of substance, than that it is a thing a edel 
existing without the mind, not imaginary but real and solid 
magnitude: for whatsoever is not extended, is nowhere and 
nothing. So that “res extensa” is the only substance, the solid 
basis and substratum of all. Now this is the very self-same 
thing with body; for avrirumia, or “ resistance,” seems to be a 
necessary consequence and result from extension, and they that 
think otherwise, can show no reason, why bodies may not also 
penetrate one another, as some corporealists think they do; 
from whence it is inferred, that body or matter is the only sub- 
stance of all things. And whatsoever else is in the world, that 
is, all the differences of bodies, are nothing but several accidents 
and modifications of this extended substance, body or matter. 
Which accidents, though they may be sometimes called by the 
names of real qualities, and forms, and though there be different 


4 Neither do I conceive this argument to have been so employed by any Atheist in 
disproof of a Deity, as Dr. Cudworth here states. I think, indeed, that he is secretly 
attacking Hobbes, and wishing to show the tendency of that philosopher’s principles, 
who is known to have maintained God to be corporeal, eae 
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apprehensions concerning them amongst philosophers, yet gene- 
rally they agree in this, that there are these two properties 
belonging to them; first, that none of them can subsist alone by 
themselves, without extended substance or matter, as the basis 
and support of them; and secondly, that they may be all de- 
stroyed without the destruction of any substance. Now as 
blackness and whiteness, heat and cold, so likewise life, sense, 
and understanding, are such accidents, modifications, or qualities 
of body, that can neither exist by themselves, and may be de- 
stroyed without the destruction of any substance or matter. 
For if the parts of the body of any living animal be disunited - 
and separated from one another, or the organical disposition of 
the matter altered, those accidents, forms, or qualities, of life and: 
understanding, will presently vanish away to nothing, all the 
substance of the matter still remaining one where or other in 
the universe entire, and nothing of it lost. Wherefore the sub- 
stance of matter and body, as distinguished from the accidents, 
is the only thing in the world, that is uncorruptible and unde- 
stroyable. And of this it is to be understood, that nothing can 
be made out of nothing, and destroyed to nothing, i. e. that 
every entire thing, that is made or generated, must be made of 
some pre-existent matter; which matter was from eternity self- 
existent and unmade, and is also undestroyable, and can never be 
reduced to nothing. It is not to be understood of the accidents 
themselves, that are all makeable and destroyable, generable and 
corruptible. Whatsoever is in the world 1s but An ree Exovea, 
‘matter so and so modified” or “ qualified,” all which modifications 
and qualifications of matter are in their own nature destroyable, 
and the matter itself (as the basis of them, not necessarily deter- 
mined to this or that accident) is the only ayévynrov cat avwAeBpor, 
the only necessarily existent. The conclusion therefore is, that 
no animal, no living understanding body, can be absolutely and 
essentially incorruptible, this being an incommunicable property 
of the matter; and therefore there can be no corporeal Deity, 
the original of all things, essentially undestroyable. 

Though the Stoics imagined the whole corporeal universe to 
be an animal or Deity, yet this corporeal god of theirs was only 
by accident incorruptible and immortal; because they supposed, 
that there was no other matter, which existing without this 
world, and making inroads upon it, could disunite the parts of it, 
or disorder its compages.5 Which if there were, the life and 


® This however may be questioned. I shall not dispute with those who consider the 
Stoics to have professed a corporeal God, namely, of fire; but 1 can scarcely believe 
that sect to have been so absurd as to suppose that this God could have been dissipated 
and disunited by the incursion of other matter, if such had existed: nay, I think I 
can show the contrary. The God of the Stoics resided in matter, and by his virtue 
agitated the whole mass, and regulated and swayed it according to his own will. 
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understanding of this Stoical god, or great mundane animal, as 
well as that of other animals in like cases, must necds vanish 
into nothing. ‘Thus from the principles of corporealism itself, 
it plainly follows, that there can be no corporeal Deity, because 
the Deity is supposed to be ayévynrov Kal avwAcBpov, a thing 
that was never made, and is essentially undestroyable, which are 
the privileges and properties of nothing but senseless matter. 

rd In the next place, the Atheists undertake more effectually 
to confute that corporeal god of the Stoics and others, from the 
principles of the atomical philosophy, in this manner.® All cor- 
poreal Theists, who assert that an understanding nature or mind, 
residing in the matter of the whole universe, was the first ori- 
ginal of the mundane system, and did intellectually frame it, 
betray no small ignorance of philosophy and the nature of body, 
in supposing real qualities, besides magnitude, figure, site, and 
motion, as simple and primitive things, to belong to it; and that 
there was such a quality or faculty of understanding in the 
matter of the whole universe, co-eternal with the same, that was 
an original thing uncompounded and underived from any thing 
else. Now to suppose such original qualities and powers, which 
are really distinct from the substance of extended matter and its 
modifications, of divisibility, figure, site, and motion, is really to 
suppose so many distinct substances, which therefore must needs 
be incorporeal. So that these philosophers fall unawares into 
that very thing, which they are so abhorrent from. For this 
quality or faculty of understanding, in the matter of the universe, 
original and underived from any other thing, can be indeed 
nothing else but an incorporeal substance. Epicurus suggested 
a caution against this vulgar mistake, concerning qualities, to 
this purpose :* “ Non sic cogitande sunt qualitates, quasi sint 
quedam per se existentes nature seu substanti, siquidem id 
mente assequi non licet; sed solummodo ut varii modi sese 
habendi corporis considerandz sunt.” 


Wherefore, even if other matter had existed besides that which he inhabited, yet it is 
probable, that he would have subjected this also to himself and have bound it by certain 
laws. I say nothing of the phrase by accident being here employed not very appro- 
priately. For the Stoics attributed nothing to chance or fortune, but taught, that all 
things are established in their present state by a necessary and eternal law. There- 
fore the god of the Stoics is immortal and incorruptible, not by accident, but of his 
own nature and by eternal necessity. But besides the Stvics muny others also both 
of the ancients and moderns, whom | shall pass over in silence fur the present, have 
supposed a two-fold kind of matter, the one subject to change, the other incapable 
of being changed by any force or art. ; 

6 But this argument, if indeed it be deserving the name, goes farther, and impugns 
not only the corporeal god of the Stoics, but all divine essence whatsoever. For if 
reason, understanding, and wisdom proceeded from a fortuitous concourse of atoms, all 
iden of a certain superlative and divine reason must at once be abandoned. 

7 J have not thought it worth while ‘to inquire very minutely, to what author these 
words belong, inasmuch as no one that has read either Laértius or Gassendus can have 
any doubt respecting the opinion itself of Epicurus. I believe, however, that they are 
somewhere put into his mouth by Gussendus, 
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Body, as such, hath nothing else belonging to the nature of it, 
but what is included in the idea of extended substance, divisi- 
bility, figure, site, motion or rest, and the results from the 
various compositions of them, causing different fancies. Where- 
fore, as vul hilosophers make their first matter (which the 
cannot well tell what they mean by it) because it receives 
qualities, to be itself devoid of all quality; so we conclude, that 
atoms (which are really the first principles of all things) have 
none of those qualities in them, which belong to compounded 
bodies; they are not absolutely of themselves black or white, 
hot or cold, moist or dry, bitter or sweet, all these things arising 
up afterwards from the various tions and contextures of 
them, together with different motions. Which Lucretius con- 
firms by this reason, agreeable to the tenor of the atomical 
philosophy, that if there were any such real qualities in the first 
rs A then in the various corruptions of nature, things would 
at last be reduced to nothing: 


Immutabile enim quiddam superare necesse est, 
Ne res ad nihilum redigantur funditus omnes ; 
Proinde colore cave contingas semina rerum, 
Ne tibi res redeant ad nilum funditus omnes. ® 


Wherefore he concludes, that it must not be thought, that white 
things are made out of white principles, nor black things out of 
black principles : 


Ne ex albis alba rearis 
Principiis esse, 
Aut ea que nigrant, nigro de semine nata : 
Neve alium quemvis, que sunt induta, colorem, 
Propterea gerere hunc credas, quod materiai 
Corpora consimili sint ejus tincta colore ; 
Nullus enim color est omnino materia 
Corporibus, neque par rebus, neque denique dispar. ® 





= 


Adding, that the same is to be resolved likewise concerning all 
other sensible qualities as well as colours. 


Sed ne forte putes solo spoliata colore 

Corpora priina manere ; etiam secreta teporis 
Sunt, ac frigoris omnino, calidique vaporis : 

Et sonitu sterila, et succo jejuna feruntur, 

Nec jaciunt ullum proprio de corpore odorem, '° 


Lastly, he tells us in like manner, that the same is to be under- 
stood also concerning life, sense and understanding; that there 
are no such simple qualities or natures in the first principles, out 


® Lucretius De Rerum Nat. lib. 2. v. 750, 751. and 754, 755. p. 395, 396. 

9 Id. lib. 2. v. 731), &c. p. 392, These verses of Lucretius are here quoted in per- 
verted order and perhaps it may safely be said, that the whole of this argument would 
have admitted of a somewhat more apt and neat arrangement. 

10 Td. lib. 2. v. B41, &c. p. 408. : 
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of which animals are compounded, but that these are in them- 
selves altogether devoid of life, sense and understanding : 

Nunc ea, que sentire videmus cunque, necesse est 

Ex insensilibus tamen omnia confiteare 

Principiis constare: neque id manifesta refutant, 

Sed magis ipsa manu ducunt et credere cogunt, 

Ex insensilibus, quod dico, animalia gigni. 

Quippe videre licet, vivos existere vermes 

Stercore de tetro, putrorem cum sibi nacta est 

Intempestivis ex imbribus humida tellus.! 


« All sensitive and rational animals are made of irrational and 
senseless principles, which is proved by experience, in that we 
see worms are made out of putrified dung, moistened with immo- 
derate showers.” 

Some indeed, who are no greater friends to a Deity than our- 
selves, will needs have that sense and understanding that is in 
animals and men, to be derived from an antecedent life and un- 
derstanding in the matter. _ But this cannot be, because if mat- 
ter as such had life and understanding in it, then every atom of 
matter must needs be a distinct percipient, animal, and intelli- 
gent person by itself; and it would be impossible for any such 
men and animals as now are to be compounded out of them, 
because every man would be “ variorum animalculorum acervus,” 
a heap of innumerable animals and percipients. 

Wherefore as all the other qualities of bodies, so likewise life, 
sense, and understanding arise from the different contextures of 
atoms devoid of all those qualities, or from the composition of 
those simple elements of magnitudes, figures, sites and motions, 
in the same manner as from a few letters variously compounded 
all that infinite variety of syllables and words is made ; 


Quin ctiam refert nostris in versibus ipsis, 

Cum quibus, et quali positura contineantur ; 
Namque eadem calum, mare, terras, flumina, solem 
Significant, eadem fruges, arbusta, animantes ; 

Sic ipsis in rebus item jam materiat 

Intervalla, via, connexus, pondera, plage, 
Concursus, motus, ordo, positura, figure, 

Cum permutantur, mutari res quoque debent.? 


From the fortuitous concretions of senseless unknowing atoms 


1 Td. lib. 2. v. 864, &c. p. 412, 413. One verse, however, namely, v. 867, as not 
very suitable to our author’s purpose, is here omitted. 

? Id. lib. 2. v. 1012. p. 836. But the second verse seems to have been quoted, not 
from the book, but from memory, as all the copies read thus: 


“Cum quibus, et quali sint ordine qusequc locata.” 
Whereas the verse here given : 
“Cum quibus, et quali positura contineantur.” 
occurs in lib, I. v. 818,in a similar argument. I may add, that between the fourth 


and fifth verses, as given here, two verses of Lucretius are omitted, the sense being 
plain and evident without them. 
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did rise up afterwards, in certain parts of the world called 
animals, soul and mind, sense and understanding, counsel and 
wisdom. But to think, that there was any animalish nature be- 
fore all these animals, or that there was an antecedent mind 
and understanding, counsel and wisdom, by which all animals 
themselves, together with the whole world, were made and con- 
trived, is either to run round in a senseless circle, making animals 
and animality to be before one another infinitely ; or else to sup- 
pose an impossible beginning of an original understanding quality 
in the matter. Atoms in their first coalitions together, when 
the world was a making, were not then directed by any previous 
counsel or preventive understanding, which were things as yet 
unborn and unmade, 
Nam certe neque consilio primordia rerum 


Ordine se quzque atque sagaci mente locdrunt, 
Nec, quos queeque darent motus, pepigere profecto.° 


Mind and understanding, counsel and wisdom did not lay the 
foundations of the universe; they are no archical things, that is, 
they have not the nature of a principle in them; they are not 
simple, original, primitive and primordial, but as all other quali- 
ties of bodies, secondary, compounded and derivative, and there- 
fore they could not be architectonical of the world. Mind and 
understanding is no God, but the creature of matter and motion. 

The sense of this whole argument is briefly this; The first 
principle of all things in the whole universe is matter, or atoms 
devoid of all qualities, and consequently of all life, sense and 
understanding; and therefore the original of things is no under- 
standing nature, or deity. 

XI. Seventhly, The Democritic Atheists argue further after 
this manner :* ‘They who assert a Deity, suppose iupvyov efvac 
rov koopoyv, “the whole world to be animated,” that is, to have 
a living, rational and understanding nature presiding over it. 
Now it is already evident from some of the premised arguments, 


3 Jd. lib, 1. v. 1020. p, 239. 

4 But neither is this an argument of any weight, or it may hold the lowest place even 
among those which madmen advance against the existence of a Deity. *‘ Sense, 
reason and understanding result from a fortuitous concourse of atoms ; therefore the 
world cannot have sense, reason and understanding ; therefore there is no God.” He 
that approves of a sequence like this, should take care lest he provoke the just indig- 
nation of wise men. For in the first place it is clear, that that is assumed, which is 
a point of controversy, namely, that reason and understanding result from a certain 
combination of atoms. Sccondly, if it were even certain, that we owe the power of 
reasoning and understanding to a certain contexture of atoms, yet it would not thence 
follow, that there is no God? Lastly, what means this reasoning: ‘“ There is no 
soul of the world ; therefore there is no God.” But, as I have before said, Dr. Cud- 
worth was unwilling here to omit any thing, which could be advanced by men holding 
a Deity in abhorrence. [Hence he has in this chapter reckoned in the place of argu- 
ments what all reasonable men will class umong the ravings of a depraved and dis- 
tempered mind. 
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that the world cannot be animated im the sense of Platonists, 
that is, with an incorporeal soul, which is in order of nature be- 
fore body, it being proved already, that there can be no sub- 
stance incorporeal; as likewise that it cannot be animated neither 
in the Stoical sense, so as to have an original quality of under- 
standing or mind in the matter; but yet nevertheless some ma 
possibly imagine, that as in ourselves and other animals, thou 4 
compounded of senseless atoms, there is a soul and mind, result- 
ing from the contexture of them, which being once made, domi- 
neers over the body, governing and ordering it at pleasure; so 
there may be likewise such a living soul cad mind, not only in 
the stars, which many have supposed to be lesser deities, and in 
the sun, which has been reputed the principal deity ; but also in 
the whole mundane system, made up of earth, seas, air, ether, 
sun, moon, and stars all together; one general soul and mind, 
which though resulting at first from the fortuitous motion of 
matter, yet being once produced, may rule, govern and sway the 
whole, understandingly, and in a more perfect manner than our 
souls do our bodies; and so long as it continues, exercise a prin- 
cipality and dominion over it. Which although it will not 
amount to the full notion of a God, according to the strict sense 
of Theists, yet it will approach very near unto it, and endanger 
the bringing in of all the same inconveniences along with it 
Wherefore they will now prove, that there is no such soul or 
mind as this, (resulting from the contexture of atoms) that pre- 
sides over the corporeal universe, that so there may not be so 
much as the shadow of a Deity left. 

It was observed before, that life, sense, reason and understand- 
ing are but qualities of concreted bodies, like those other quali- 
ties of heat, and cold, &c., arising from certain particular tex- 
tures of atoms. Now as those first principles of bodics, namely 
single atoms, have none of those qualities in them, so neither 
hath the whole universe any (that it can be denominated from) 
but only the parts of it. The whole world is neither black nor 
white, hot nor cold, pellucid nor opaque, it containing all those 
qualities in its several parts. In lke manner, the whole has no 
life, sense, nor understanding in it, but only the parts of it, 
which are called animals. That is, life and sense are qualities, 
that arise only from such a texture of atoms as produceth soft 
flesh, blood, and brains, in bodies organized, with head, heart, 
bowels, nerves, muscles, veins, arteries and the like: 

Sensus jungitur omnis 


Visceribus, nervis, venis, quecunque vidcmus, 
Mollia mortali consistere corpore creta ; 5 


And reason and understanding, properly so called, are peculiar 


5 Lucretius, lib. 2. v. 903. p. 418. 
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appendices to human shape ;° “ Ratio nusquam esse potest nisi in 
hominis figura.” From whence it is concluded, that there is no 
life, soul nor understanding acting the whole world, because the 
world hath no blood nor brains, nor any animalish or human 
form.7 ‘Qui mundum ipsum animantem sapientemque esse dix- 
erunt, nullo modo viderunt animi naturam, in quam figuram 
cadere posset.” Therefore the Epicurean poet concludes upon 
this ground, that there is no divine sense in the whole world : 

Dispositum videtur, ubi esse et crescere possit 

Seorsim anima atque animus ; tanto magis inficiandum, 

Totum posse extra corpus formamque animalem 

Putribus in glebis terrarum, aut solis in igni, 

Aut in aqua durare, aut altis setheris oris. 


Haud igitur constant divino predita sensu, 
Quandoquidem nequeunt vitaliter esse animata, 


Now if there be no life nor understanding above us, nor round 
about us, not any where else in the world, but only in ourselves 
and fellow animals, and we be the highest of all beings; if 
neither the whole corporeal system be animated, nor those greater 
parts _ it, sun, moon nor stars, then there can be no danger of 
any Deity. 

IT. ighthly, the Democritic Atheists dispute further 
against a Deity in this manner:? the Deity is generally sup- 
posed to be Gwov paxaprov xat apBaprov, “a perfectly happy 
animal, incorruptible and immortal.” Now there is no living 
being incorruptible and immortal, and therefore none perfectly 
happy neither. For, according to that Democritic hypothesis of 
atoms in vacuity, the only incorruptible things will be these 
three: first of all, vacuum or empty space, which must needs be 
such, because it cannot suffer from any thing, since it is “ plagarum 
expers,” 

Et manet intactum, nec ab ictu fungitur hilum.'° 


Secondly, the single atoms, because by reason of their parvitude 
and solidity they are indivisible; and lastly, the “ summa sum- 
marum” of all things, that is, the comprehension of all atoms 
dispersed every where throughout infinite space. 


Quia nulla loci stat copia certum 
Quo quasi res possint discedere dissoluique.! 


But according to that other hypothesis of some modern 


* So Velleius in Cicero De Nat. Deor. lib. 1. cap. 18. p. 2907. 

* The words of Velleius the Epicurean in Cicero ibid. lib. 1. cap. 10. p. 2893. t. 9. opp. 

® De Rerum Nat. lib. 5. v. 143. &c. p. 284. 244. t. 2. opp. 

® This argument labours under the same faults as the foregoing. For its authors 
assume what is matter of controversy, namely, that there is no life except that which 
arises from the aggregation and contexture of atoms. 
; 3° Lucretius, lib. 5. v. 538. p. 272. Add lib. 3. v. 814. p. 600. 

1 Id. lib, 3. v. 815. p.600. The editions, however, here read not stad but sit. 
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Atomists (which also was entertained of old by Empedocles) 
that supposes a plenity, there is nothing at all incorruptible, but 
the substance of matter itself. All systems and compages of it, 
all cuyxofuara and aSpofcpara, all concretions and coagmentations 
of matter divided by motion, together with the qualities resulting 
from them, are corruptible and destroyable: “ qu est coagmen- 
tatio rerum non dissolub:lis?”? Death destroys not the substance 
of any matter; for as no matter came from nothing, but was 
self-eternal, so none of it can ever vanish into nothing; but it 
dissolves all the aggregations of it. 


Non sic interimit mors res, ut material 
Corpora conficiat, sed coetum dissupat ollis.? 


Life is no substantial thing, nor any primitive or simple 
nature ; it 1s only an accident or quality arising from the aggre- 
gation and contexture of atoms or corpuscula, which when the 
compages of them is disunited and dissolved, though all the sub- 
stance still remain scattered and dispersed, yet ie life utterly 

rishes and vanisheth into nothing. No life is immortal; there 
13 no immortal soul; nor immortal animal, or Deity. Though 
this whole mundane system were itself an animal, yet being but 
an aggregation of matter, it would be both corruptible and 
mortal. Wherefore, since no living being can possibly have 
any security of its future permanency, there is none that can 
be perfectly happy. And it was nightly determined by our 
fellow-atheists, the Hedonicsand Cyrenaics, tudamovta avitrapxrov, 
“ perfect happiness is a mere notion,” a romantic fiction, a thing 
which can have no existence any where. This is recorded to 
have been one of Democritus’ chief arguments against a Deity, 
because there can be no living being immortal, aad consequently. 
none perfectly happy. ‘Cum Democritus, quia nihil semper 
suo statu maneat, neget esse quicquam sempiternum, nonne 
Deum ita tollit omnino, ut nullam opinionem ejus reliquam 
faciat ?”5 

XIII. A ninth pretended demonstration of the Democritic 
Atheists is as followeth. By God is understood a first cause or 
mover, which being not before acted upon by any thing else, but 


2 So exclaims Cicero, De Nat. Deor. lib. 1. cap. 8. p. 2891. t. 9. opp. 

> Lucretius, lib, 2. v. 1001, p. 434. 

4 Laértius informs us, that the Hegesiacs, whom he numbers among the sects of the 
Cyrenaics, held this opinion: Try evdacpoviay dAwe addivaroy elvat, “Esse im possibile, 
cumulate beatam vitam consequi,” and avytwapcroy r1)y ebéacporiay elyat, “ beatam 
vitam obtineri non posse,” lib. 2. De Rebus Gestis Philos. segm. 94. p. 135. 

5 These are the words of Cicero, De Nat. Deor. lib. 1. cap. 12. p. 2897. But they 
by nomeans show, that Democritus employed this argument against a Deity, or that he 
considered it one of the strongest to disprove the existence of God. For Cicero says 
this only: that from the opinion of ‘Democritus, who denies anything to be eternal, it 
follows by the law of consecution, that there is no God. 
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acting originally from itself, was the beginning of all things. 
Now, it is an indubitable axiom, and generally received amore 
philosophers, that nothing can move itself, but “ quicqui 
movetur, ab alio movetur; whatsoever is moved, is moved by 
something else ;” nothing can act otherwise than it is made to act 
by something without it, acting upon it. The necessary conse- 
quence whereof is this, that there can be no such thing as any 
first mover, or first cause, that is, no God. This argument is 
thus urged by a modern writer,° agreeably to the sense of the 
ancient Democritics; ‘“‘ Ex eo quod nihil potest movere seipsum, 
non inferetur id, quod inferri solet, nempe /ternum Immobile, 
sed contra ASternum Motum; siquidem, ut verum est, nihil 
moveri a scipso, ita etiam verum est, nihil moveri nisi 4 moto, 
From hence, that nothing can move itself, it cannot be rightly 
inferred, as commonly it is, that there is an eternal immoveable 
mover (that is, a God) but only an eternal moved mover, or that 
one thing was moved by another from eternity, without any first 
mover. Because as it is true that nothing can be moved from 
itself; so it is likewise true, that nothing can be moved but from 
that which was itself also moved by something else before :” and 
so the progress upwards must needs be infinite, without any 
beginning or first mover. The plain drift and scope of this 
ratiocination is no other than this, to show that the argument 
commonly taken from motion, to prove a God, (that is, a first 
mover or causc) is not only ineffectual and inconclusive ; but also 
that, on the contrary, it may be demonstrated from that very topic 
of motion, that there can be no absolutely first mover, no first in 
the order of causes, that 1s, no God. ; 

AIV. Tenthly, because the Theists conceive that though no 
body can move itself, yet a perfect cogitative and thinking being 


¢ This writer is Thomas Hobbes, in whose Element. Philosoph. par 4. or Physic. 
cap. 26. sect. ]. p. 204, the words here quoted occur. But some, I am afraid, will 
consider Hobbes not to have had justice done to him, if they read his entire words, 
which I subjoin: “ Etsi,” says he, “ex eo, quod nihil potest movere seipsum, satis 
recte infertur, primum aliquid esse movens, quod fuerit eternum ; non tamen inferetur 
id, quod inferre solent, nempe ieternum immobile, sed contra z2ternum motum: siqui- 
dem, ut verum est, nihil moveri a scipso, ita verum est, nihil moveri nisi_a moto.” 
For they will immediately perceive on attentively examining these words, that the 
atrocity of the opinion ascribed to their author by Dr. Cudworth, is somewhat dimi- 
nished by them. For I. Hobbes did not deny the possibility of demonstrating from 
motion, that there is some first eternal mover, or God. Neither II. did he say, that 
that first mover was moved by some other external cause ; for he expressly affirms it to 
be eternal. But III. he asserted merely, that this first mover is not immoveable, 
but moves itself, and in moving itself moves other hodies. The truth is, Hobbes main- 
tained God to be corporeal ; and conceding, that the being of a God could be proved 
from motion, he held, nevertheless, that this corporeal God, as he imagined him to be, 
must first move himself, if he wishes to impart motion to other bodies. The moving 
cause, however, by which God himself is moved, he considered to be, not without, 
but in, God himself. This doctrine I believe to be dishonourable and injurious to the 
Deity ; but we are not now inquiring, how shamefully Hobbes erred, but whether he 
held the opinion here attributed to him. ' 
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pevien be the beginning of all, and the first cause of motion; the 
Atheists will endeavour to evince the contrary, in this manner. 
No man can conceive how any cogitation, which was not before, 
should rise up at any time, but that there was some cause for it, 
without the thinker. For else there can be no reason given why 
this thought rather than that, and at this time rather than 
another, should start up. Wherefore this is universally true of 
all motion and action whatsoever, as it was rightly urged by the 
Stoics, that there can be no xivyore avalriog, “no motion without 
a cause,” 7. e., no motion, which has not some cause without the 
subject of it, or, as the same thing is expressed by a modern 
writer :? “Nothing taketh beginning from itself, but from the 
action of some other immediate agent without it.” Wherefore, 
no thinking being could be a first cause, any more than an 
automaton or machine could. To this purpose, it is further 
argued, that these two notions, the one of a knowing under- 
standing being, the other of a perfectly happy being, are contra- 
dictions, because all knowledge essentially implies dependence 
upon something else as its cause ;® “scientia et intellectus signum 
est potentiz ab alio dependentis, id quod non est beatissimum.” 
They conclude, that cogitation and all action whatsoever, is 
really nothing else but local motion, which is essentially hetero- 
kinesy, that which can never rise of itself, but is caused by some 
other agent without its subject. 

XV. In the eleventh place, the Democritic Atheists reason 
thus: If the world were made by any antecedent mind or under- 
standing, that is, by a Deity ; then there must needs be an idea, 
platform, and exemplar of the whole world before it was made; and 
consequently actual knowledge, both in order of time and nature, 
before things. But all knowledge is the information of the 
things themselves known; all conception of the mind is a passion 
from the things conceived, and their activity upon it ; and is there- 
fore junior to them. Whzerefore the world and things were before 
knowledge and the conception of any mind, and no knowledge, 
mind, or deity before the world as its cause. This argument is 
thus proposed by the atheistic poet: 

Exemplum porro gignundis rebus et ipsa 

Notities hominum Di vis unde insita primum, 

Quid vellent facere, ut scirent, animoque viderent ? 
Quove modo est unquam vis cognita principiorum, 
Quidnam inter sese permutato ordine possent, 

Si non ipsa dedit specimen natura creandi ” 


7 Hobbes advances! this opinion in various parts of his works. See Element. 
Philos. par. 2. cap. 9. p. 65. cap. 10. p. 68. and elsewhere. I cannot say, therefore, 
from what passage the words here quoted by Dr. Cudworth are taken. 

® So Hobbes lays it down Element. de Cive, cap. 15, sect. 14. p. 118. and he brings 
forward these very words as an argument, why God ¢annot properly be said to know and 
understand. The same truly impious and flagitious opinion he inculcates in his 
Leviathan, cap. 31. p. 170. 

® Lucretius, lib. 5. v. 182. &c. p, 249, &c. 
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‘¢ How could the supposed Deity have a pattern or platform in 
his mind, to frame the world by, and whence should he receive 
it? How could he have any knowledge of men before they 
were made, as also what himself should will to do, when there 
was nothing? How could he understand the force and possi- 
bility of the principles, what they would produce when variously 
combined together, before nature and things themselves, by 
creating, had given a specimen ?” 

XVE A twelfth argumentation of the Democritic and 
Epicurean Atheists against a Deity is to this purpose: that 
things could not be made by a Deity, that is supposed to be a 
being every way perfect, because they are so faulty and so ill 
made: the argument is thus propounded by Lucretius :'° 


Quod si jam rerum ignorem primordia que sint, 
Hoc tamen ex ipsis celi rationibus ausim 
Confirmare, aliisqe ex rebus reddere multis, 
Nequaquam nobis divinitus esse paratam 
Naturam rerum, tant stat preedita culpa. 

This argument, “a cceli rationibus,” from astronomy or the con- 
stitution of the heavens, is this:' that the mundane sphere is so 
framed, in respect of the disposition of the equator and ecliptic, 
as renders the greatest part of the earth uninhabitable to men 
and most other animals; partly by that excess of heat in the 
torrid zone (containing all between the tropics) and partly from 
the extremity of cold in both the frigid zones, towards either 
ee Again, whereas the Stoical Theists contemporary with 

picurus concluded, that the whole world was made by a Deity, 
only for the sake of men, 


Horum omnia causa 
Constituisse Deum fingunt-———_———? 


it is urged on the contrary, that a great part of the habitable 
earth is taken up by seas, lakes and rocks, barren heaths and 
sands, and thereby made uscless for mankind; and that the 
remainder of it yields no fruit to them, unless expugned by 
obstinate labour ; after all which, men are often disappointed of 
the fruits of those labours by unseasonable weather, storms, and 
tempests. Again, that nature has not only produced many 
noxious and poisonous herbs, but also destructive and devourin 

animals, whose strength surpasseth that of men; and that the 


10 Lib. 2. v. 177, &c. p. 296. which verses are extant also lib. 5. v. 196, &c. p. 251. 
1 This is briefly expressed by Lucretius in these verses, lib. 5. v. 205, 206. p. 252. 


‘“‘ Inde duas porro prope partes fervidus ardor, 
Assiduusque geli casus mortalibus aufert.” 


The whole subject here treated of is elegantly expounded by Cicero in his Somn. Scipi- 
onis, cap. 6. p. 3981. tom. 11. opp. although by no means with the intention of disprov- 
ing a Deity. 

? The words of Lucretius, lib, 2. v. 174. 175. p. 296. 
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condition of mankind is so much inferior to that of brutes, that 
nature seems to have been but a step-mother to the former, 
while she hath been an indulgent mother to the Intter. And to 
this purpose, the manner of men’s coming into the world is thus 
aggravated by the poet: 

Tum porto puer, ut sevis projectus ab undis 

Navita, nudus humi jacet, infans, indigus omni 

Vitar auxilio, cum primum in luminis oras 

Nixibus ex alvo matris natura profudit : 

Vagituque locum lugubri complet, ut equum est, 

Quoi tantum in vita restet transire malorum.? 


But on the contrary, the comparative advantages of brutes and 
their privileges which they have above men, are described after 
this manner: 

At varia crescunt pecudes, armenta, ferseque : 

Nec crepitacula eis opu’ sunt nec quoiquam adhibenda est 

Alma nutricis blanda atque infracta loquela; 

Nec varias queerunt vestes pro tempore cei. 

Denique non armis opus est, non meenibus altis, 


Queis sua tutentur, quando omnibus omnia large 
Tellus ipsa parit, naturaque Deedala rerum. 


And lastly, the topic of evils in general is insisted upon by 
them, not those which are called culpa, “evils of fault,” (for that 
is a thing which the Democritic Atheists utterly explode in the 
aig sense of it) but the evils of pain and trouble; which 
they dispute concerning, after this manner.* The supposed 
Deity and maker of the world was either willing to abolish all 
evils, but not able; or he was able, but not willing ; or thirdly, 
he was neither willing nor able; or else lastly, he was both able 
and willing. This latter is the only thing that answers fully to 
the notion of a God. Now that the supposed creator of all 
things was not thus both able and willing to abolish all evils is 

lain, because then there would have been no evils at all left. 
erefore since there is such a deluge of evils overflowing all, it 
must needs be, that either he was willin and not able to remove 
them, and then he was impotent; or else he was able and not 
willing, and then he was envious; or lastly, he was neither able 
nor willing, and then he was both impotent and envious. 
XVIL In the twelfth place, the Atheists further dispute in 


> Lucretius, from whom all that is here advanced is chiefly borrowed. The verses 
quoted occur lib. 5. v. 223. p. 254. and are immediately followed by those given a little 
after : 


* This argument is expressed as here given from the mouth of Epicurus by Lactan- 
tius, lib, De Ira Dei, cap. 13. p. 942. ed. Walchii; who adds, .“‘ pleroéque philo- 
sophorum, qui providentiam defendunt, hoc argumento perturbari solere.” In our 
own day, indeed, M. Bayle has spent all the force of his wit in setting off and array- 
ing it against the reasoning of Lactantius, Viction. Hist. et Critique, artic. Pauliciens, 
not. e. tom. 3. p. 2204. 
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this manner. If the world were made by any Deity, then it 
would be governed by a providence; and if there were any pro- 
vidence, it must appear in human affairs. But here it is plain, 
that all is Tohu and Bohu, chaos and confusion; things hap- 
pening alike to all, to the wise and foolish, religious and impious, 
virtuous and vicious. (For these names the Atheists cannot 
choose but make use of, though by taking away natural morality, 
they really destroy the things.) From whence it is concluded, 
that all things float up and down, as they are agitated and driven 
by the tumbling billows of careless fortune and chance. The 
impieties of Dionysius,° his scoffing abuses of religion, and what- 
soever was then sacred, or worship under the notion of a 
God, were most notorious; and yet it is observed, that he fared 
never a jot the worse for it. ‘“ Hunc nec Olympius Jupiter 
fulmine percussit, nec Atsculapius misero diuturnoque morbo 
tabescentem interemit ; verum in suo lectulo mortuus, in Tym- 
panidis rogum illatus est, eamque potestatem, quam ipse per 
scelus nactus erat, quasi justam et legitimam, hereditatis loco 
tradidit, Neither did Jupiter Olympius strike him with a 
thunderbolt, nor Asculapius inflict any languishing disease upon 
him; but he died in his bed, and was honourably interred, and 
that power, which he had wickedly acquired, he transmitted, as 
a just and lawful inheritance, to his posterity.” And Diogenes 
the Cynic, though much a Theist, could not but acknowledge, 
that Harpalus, a famous robber or pirate in those times, who 
committing many villanous actions, notwithstanding lived pros- 
eu dil thereby “testimonium dicere contra deos, bear 
testimony against the gods.” Though it has been objected by 
the Theists, and thought to be a strong argument for providence, 
that there were so many tables hung up in temples, the monu- 
ments of such as having prayed to the gods in storms and 
tempests, had escaped shipwreck; yet as Diagoras observed, 
«* Nusquam picti sunt, qui naufragium fecerunt, There are no 
tables extant of those of them, who were shipwrecked.” Where- 
fore it was not considered by these Theists, how many of them 
that prayed as well to the gods, did notwithstanding suffer ship- 
wreck; as also how many of those, who never made any de- 
votional addresses at all to any deity, escaped equal dangers of 
storms and tempests. 
Moreover, it is consentaneous to the opinion of a God, to 
think, that thunder rattling in the clouds with thunder-bolts 


5 The words of Velleius the Epicurean in Cicero De Nat. Deor. lib. 3. cap. 35. 
p. 3101. who also gives the example of Harpalus, which follows, cap. 34. p. 3099. 
In like manner what is soon after brought forward respecting the tablets of those, who 
having prayed to the Gods escaped the violence of storms and tempests, is related from 
the mouth of Diagoras, cap. 38. p. 3104. Add Diogenes Laértius De Placitis Philos. 
lib. 6. segm. 59. p. 343. 
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should be the immediate significations of his wrath and dis- 
pleasure: whereas it is plain that these are flung at random, 
and that the fury of them often lights upon the innocent, whilst 
the notoriously guilty escape untouched; and therefore we un- 

. derstand not how this can be answered by any Theists. 


Cur, quibus incautum scelus aversabile cumque est, 
Non facijunt, icti flammas ut fulguris halent, 
Pectore perfixo ; documen mortalibus acre ? 

Et potius nulle sibi turpis conscius reii 

Volvitur in flammis innoxius, inque peditur 
Turbine coclesti subito correptus et igni ?* 


Now the force of this argument ap to be very powerful, 
because it hath not only staggered and confounded Theists in all 
ages, but also hath effectually transformed many of them into 
Atheists. For Diagoras Melius’ himself was once a superstitious 
religionist, snisomudl that being a Dithyrambic poet, he began 
one of his poems with these words: Rara dalpova Kal royny 
wavra reAcira, “ All things aredone by God and fortune.” But 
being injured afterwards by a perjured person, that suffered no 
evil nor disaster thereupon, he therefore took up this contrary 
persuasion, that there was no Deity; and there have bcen in- 
numerable others, who have been so far wrought upon by this 
consideration, as if not absolutely to disclaim and discard a 
Deity, yet utterly to deny providence, and all care of human 
affairs e any invisible powers. Amongst whom the poet was 
one, who thus expressed his sense: 


Sed cum res hominum tanta caligine volvi 
Aspicerem, letosque diu florere nocentes, 
Vexarique pios, rursus labefacta cadebat 
Religio, causeeque viam non sponte sequebar 
Alterius, vacuo que currere semina motu 
Affirmat, magnumque novas per inane figuras 
FortunA, non arte regi ; que numina sensu 
Ambiguo vel nulla putat, vel nescia nostri. ° 


XVIIL A thirteenth argumentation of the Democritic and 
Epicurean Atheists is to this purpose; that whereas the Deity 
is supposed to be such a being, as both knows all that is done 
every where in the most distant places of the world at once, 
and doth himself immediately order all things, this is, first, im- 
possible for any one being thus to aniaativert and order all 
things in the whale universe : 3 


© Lucretius lib. 6. v. 389, &c. p. 480. 

7 This is stated almost in the same words by Sextus Empiricus lib. 9. Adv. 
Mathemat. sect. 53. p. 561. But what the injury was, that led Diagoras to renounce a 
le ve learn from Hesychius Milesius, De his qui erudit. fama claruere p. 17. ed. 

. Junii, 


® Claudian, who has these verses lib. ]. In Rufinum v. 12. &c. 
K 2 
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Quis regere immensi summam, quis habere profundi ° 
Indu manu validas potis est moderanter habenas ? 
Quis pariter celos omneis convertere ? et omneis 
Ignibus ztheriis terfas suffire feraceis ? 

Omnibus inque locis esse omni tempore prassto ; 
Nubibus ut tenebras faciat, coelique serena 

Concutiat sonitu?*® &c. 


And secondly, if it were supposed to be possible, yet such infi- 
nite negotiosity would be absolutely inconsistent with a happy 
state; nor could such a Deity ever have any quiet enjoyment of 
himself, being perpetually filled with tumult and hurlyburly :'° Ov 
cuudwvovet moaypuaretat kal ppovridec Kat dpyat Kal yagrreg praxa- 
ptdrntt, add’ acSevela cat PdBw cal rpocdehoe Trav aad ravra 
yiverar, “Distraction of business and solicitous cares, dis- 
pleasures and favours, do not at all agree with happiness, but 
they proceed from imbecility, indigency and fear:”! To paxdproy 
kat dpQaprov ovre avtd woayyara Eye, oUTE GAAW WapEXEL, WoTE OUTE 
dpyaic ovre yadoist ovvéyerat, tv aodevela yao wav rd rovovroy, 
Phat which is happy and incorruptible, would neither have itself 
any business to do, nor create any to others; it would neither have 
displeasure nor favour towards any other persons, to engage it in 
action ; all this proceeding from indigency.” That is, favour and 
benevolence, as well as anger and displeasure, arise only from 
imbecility. That which is perfectly happy and wanteth nothing, 
SArov bv wept rv cuvoxiv rig idlacg evVdamovtac, “ being wholly 
possessed and taken up in the enjoyment of its own happiness,” 
would be regardless of the concernments of any others; and 
mind nothing besides itself, either to do it good or harm. Where- 
fore, this “ curiosus et plenus negotii deus,” this “ busy, restless, 
and pragmatical deity,” that must needs intermeddle and have to 
edo with every thing in the whole world, is a contradictious 
notion, since it cannot but be the most unhappy of all things. 
XIX. In the next place, the Atheists dispute further by pro- 
pounding several bold queries, which they conceive unanswerable, 
after this manner. If the world were made by a Deity, why 
was it not made by him sooner? or since it was so long unmade, 
why did he make it at all? “Cur mundi edificator repente 
extiterit, innumerabilia ante secula dormierit? How came 
this builder and architect of the world to start up upon a sudden, 
after he had slept for infinite ages,” and bethink himself of 


® Lucretius, lib. 2. v. 1094, &c. p. 451. 
~ 10 The words of Epicurus from the Epistle to Herodotus in Diogenes Laértius 
lib. 10. segm. 77. p. 634. 

1 This, as is well known, is the first of the so called cipsac ddfac of Epicurus 
It is extant in Diog. Laert. lib. 10. segm. 139. p. 661. 

* The words of Velleius in Cicero De Nat. Deor. lib. 1. cap. 20, p. 2911. 

? So Velleius disputes in Cicero De Nat. Deor. lib. 1. cap. 9. p. 2891. from whom 
is also borrowed the chief part of what the learned Doctor brings forward in this 
section. 
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making a world? For, certainly, if he had been awake all that 
while, he would either have made it sooner, or not at all; because 
there was either something wanting to his happiness before, or 
nothing: if there had been any thing wanting before, then the 
world could not have been so long unmade; but if he were com- 
pletely happy in himself without it, then undéy 2dAA&lrwy xevaic 
EueAAev imxeipety modeeot, “wanting nothing, he vainly went 
about to make ay eta things.” All desire of change and 
novelty argues a fastidious satiety, proceeding from defect and 
indigency : 


Quidve novi potuit tanto post, anté quietos 
Inlicere, ut cuperent vitam mutare priorem ? 
Nam gaudere novis rebus debere videtur, 

Quoi veteres obsunt ; sed quoi nil accidit egri 
Tempore in anteacto, cum pulchre degeret #vum, 
Quid potuit novitatis amorem accendere tali 


Did this Deity therefore light up the stars, as so many lamps or 
torches, in that vast abyss of infinite darkness, that himself 
might thereby have a more comfortable and cheerful habitation ? 
Why would he then content himself from eternity, to dwell in 
such a melancholic, horrid, and forlorn dungeon ? 


An, credo, in tenebris vita et mcerore jacebat, 
Doncc diluxit rerum genitalis origo >, 


Was company and that variety of things, by which heaven and 
earth are distinguished, desirable to him? Why then would he 
continue solitary so long, wanting the pleasure of such a spec- 
tacle? Did he make the world and men in it to this end, that 
himself might be worshipped and adored, feared and honoured 
by them? But what could he be the better for that, who was 
sufficiently happy alone in himself before? Or did he do it for 
the sake of men, to gratify and oblige them? 


At quid immortalibus atque beatis 
Gratia nostra queat largirier emolumenti, 
Ut nostré quicquam caus gerere aggrediantur 7° 


Again, if this were done for the sake of men, then it must be 
either for wise men or fools: if for wise men only, then all that 
pains was taken but for a very few; but if for fools, what reason 
could there be, why the Deity should seek to deserve so well at 
their hands? Besides this, what hurt would it have been to any 
of us, (whether wise or foolish) never to have been made ? 


+ Lucretius, lib, 5. v. 169, &c. p. 248. 
6 Id. ibid. v. 175. 176. p. 249. 
€ Id. ibid. v. 166, &c. p. 248. 
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Quidve mali fuerat nobis non esse creatis ? 

Natus enim debet, quicunque est, velle manere 

In vita, donec retinebit blanda voluptas : 

Qui nunquam vero vite gustavit amorem, 

Nec fuit in numero, quid obest non esse creatum ?7 


Lastly,® if this Deity must needs go about moliminously to 
make a world, éoydrovu Ofxny cat ré&krovoc, “like an artificer and 
carpenter,” what tools and instruments could he have to 
work withal? what ministers and subservient opificer? what 
engines and machines for the rearing up of so huge a fabric? 
How could he make the matter to understand his meaning, and 
obey his beck ? how could he move it, and turn it up and down? 
for if incorporeal, he could neither touch nor be touched, but 
would run through all things, without fastening upon any thing ; 
but if corporeal, then the same thing was both materials and 
architect, both timber and carpenter, and the stones must hew 
themselves, and bring themselves together, with discretion, into 
a structure. 

XX. In the last place, the Atheists argue from interest (which 

roves many times the most effectual of all arguments) against a 
eity; endeavouring to glee that it is, first, the interest of 
private persons, and of all mankind in general, and secondly, the 
particular interest of civil sovereigns, and commonwealths, that 
there should neither be a God, nor the belief of any such thing 
entertained by the minds of men; that is, no religion. First, 
they say therefore, that it is the interest of mankind in general; 
because so long as men are persuaded that there is an under- 
standing being infinitely powerful, having no law but his own 
will, (because he has no superior) that may do whatever he 
pleases at any time to them, they can never securely enjoy them- 
selves or any thing, nor be ever free from disquieting fear and 
solicitude. What the poets fable of Tantalus in hell, being 
always in fear of a huge stone hanging over his head, and ready 
every moment to tumble down upon him, is nothing to that true 
fear, which men have of a Deity, and religion, here in this life, 
which indeed was the very thing mythologized in it. 
Nec miser impendens magnum timet aére saxum 
Tantalus, (ut fama est) cassa formidine torpens : 


Sed magis in vita divim metus urget inanis 
Mortales, casumque timent, quemcumque ferat fors. ® 


7 Lucretius lib, 5. v. 177, &c. p. 249. 

® The reasoning of Cicero against Plato, De Nat. Deor. lib. 1. cap. 8. p. 2890. On 
these queries themselves there is now no room for saying any thing. Any one may 
see, however, that they are not those of men, who are carrying on a rational and 
methodical disputation, but of such rather as are jumbling all things together in order 
to deceive the ignorant and unwary. If it once be established by valid arguments that 
there is a God, and that the world is governed by his providence, all questions of this 
kind fall to the ground of themselves: for they do not disprove a Deity, but show 
merely our own misery, ignorance and imbecility. Of this however elsewhere. 

> Lucretius lib. 3. v. 993, &c. p. 634. 
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For besides men’s insecurity from all manner of present evils, 
upon the supposition of a God, the immortality of souls can 
hardly be kept out, but it will crowd in after it; and then the 
fear of eternal punishments after death will unavoidably follow 
thereupon, perpetually embittering all the solaces of life, and 
never suffering men to have the least sincere enjoyment. 
) Si certum finem esse viderent 

/Erumnarum homines, aliqua ratione valerent 

Religionibus atque minis obsistere vatum. 

Nunc ratio nulla est restandi, nulla facultas : 

FEternas quoniam peenas in morte timendum. 

Ignoratur enim, que sit natura animal, 

Nata sit, an contra nascentibus insinuetur ; 


Et simul intereat nobiscum morte dirempta, 
An tenebras Orci visat vastasque lacunas. '° 


Wherefore it is plain, that they, who first introduced the belief 
of a Deity and religion, whatever they might aim at in it, de- 
served very ill of all mankind, because they did thereby in- 
finitely debase and depress men’s spirits under a servile fear : 


Efficiunt animos humiles, formidine divam, 
Depressosque premunt ad terram. ? 


As also cause the greatest griefs and calamities, that now dis- 
turb human life : 


Quantos tum gemitus ipsi sibi, quantaque nobis 
Volnera, quas lacrymas peperere minoribus nostris ? ? 


There can be no comfortable and happy living, without banishi 
from our mind the belief of these two things, of a Deity, an 
the soul’s immortality : 

Et metus ille foras preeceps Acheruntis agendus 

Funditus, humanam qui vitam turbat ab imo, 


Omnia suffundens mortis nigrore, neque ullam 
Esse voluptatem liquidam puramque relinquit. ? 


It was therefore a noble and heroical exploit of Democritus 
and Epicurus, those two good-natured men, who seeing the 
world thus oppressed under the grievous yoke of religion, the 
fear of a Deity, and punishment after death, and taking pity of 
this sad condition of mankind, did manfully encounter that 
affrightful spectre, or empusa, of a providential deity ; and by 
clear philosophic reasons, chase it away, and banish it quite out 
of the world; laying down such principles, as would solve all the 
phenomena of nature without a God: 


10 Lucretius, lib. 1. v. 108, &c. p. 41. 
1 Td. lib, 6. v. 51. p. 435. 

? Id. lib, 5. v. 1195, p. 385. 

° Id. lib, 3. v. 37. p. 480. 


i, . 
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Que bene cognita si teneas, natura videtur 
Libera continuo, dominis privata superbis, 
Tpsa sua per se sponte omnia dis agere expers. ‘ 


So that Lucretius does not without just cause erect a triumphal 
arch or monument to Epicurus, for this conquest or victory of 
his obtained over the Deity and religion, in this manner : 


Humana ante oculos fede quum vita jaceret 

In terris, oppressa gravi sub religione, 

Que caput a celi regionibus ostendebat, 

Horribili super aspectu mortalibus instans ; 
Primum Graius homo mortales tendere contra 
Est oculos ausus, primusque obsistere contra ; 
Quem nec fama detim, nec fulmina, nec minitanti 
Murmure compressit celum, &c. § 


XXI. That it is also the interest of civil sovereigns and of 
all commonwealths, that there should neither be Deity nor 
religion, the Democritic Atheists would persuade in this man- 
ner:® A body politic or commonwealth is made up of parts, that 
are all naturally dissociated from one another, by reason of that 

rinciple of private self-love, who therefore can be no otherwise 

eld together than by fear. Now if there be any greater fear 


* Lucretius, lib. 2. v. 1089. p, 450. 

§ Id. lib. 1. v. 63. p. 26. 

6 The whole of what is adduced in this section is from Hobbes, who must be 
known to have held these opinions by every one who has even dipped into his works. 
Nevertheless his object in disputing on these matters was not, it would seem, to dis- 
prove a Deity and banish all religion, but to secure the peaceand tranquillity of the state. 
The worthy Doctor, however, so expounds his opinions, as if Hobbes had positively 
denied, that piety or the knowledge of God could he tolerated in a well-regulated 
commonwealth ; and although the fact is not so, yet I scarcely dare venture to set off 
the man’s cause, which in this instance certainly, above all others, 1 confess to be moet 
infamous. I shall give some of his words, that those who read them may be enabled 
more easily to judge of his opinion: “In corpore,” says he, “ civitatis, quando mem- 
bra movet potestas spiritualis per terrorem pconarum @ternarum et spem premiorum, 
aliter quam a potestate civili (qua anima civitatis est,) moveri debent, verbisque novis 
et peregrinis intellectum suffocat, sequentur, quasi convulsiones, dissidia civium,” 
Leviathan cap. 29. p. 155. In another passage he speaks more perniciously even : 
‘* Doctrinarum, que ad seditionem disponunt, una et prima hac est ; cognitionem de 
bono et malo pertinere ad singulos. In statu quidem naturali—veram eam esee, con- 
cedimus: sed in statu civili falsa est. Ostensum enim est, las boni et mali, justi 
et injusti, honesti ct inhonesti esse leges civiles, ideoque, quod legislator preceperit, id 
pro bono, quod vetuerit, id pro malo habendum esse.—Privati autem homines, dum 
cognitionem boni et mali ad se trahunt, cupiunt esse sicut reges, quod salva civitate 
fieri non potest,” Element. de Cive cap. 12. sec. 1. p. 82. I shall add a third 
passage, which in particular illustrates what is here said : ‘‘ Doctrina alia, que obe- 
dientiz civili repugnat, est, quidquid faciat civis quicumque contra conscientiam suam, 
peccatum esse: qu doctrina ab eo nascitur, quod judices se faciunt homines boni et 
mali. Conscientia enim et judicium hominis eadem res est et erroribus obnoxia. Etsi 
ergo is, qui nulla lege civili obligatur, contra conscientiam agens peccet, propterea quod 
actionum suarum regulam aliam non habet, preter suam ipsius rationem ; aliter ta- 
men se res habet in iis, qui legibus civilibus se submiserunt, ubi non privata, sed pub- 
lica lex unicuique civi pro conscientia habenda est. Alioqui in tanta conscientiarum, 
id est, opinionum privatarum varietate necessario civitas dividetur, nec summa 
ee quisquam, nisi quatenus sibimet ipai visum erit,” Leviathan cap. 

9. p. 152, 
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than the fear of the Leviathan, and civil representative, the 
whole structure and machine of this great coloss must needs fall 
a-pieces, and tumble down. The civil sovereign reigns only in 
fear; wherefore unless his fear be the king and sovereign of all 
fears, his empire and dominion ceases. But as the rod of Moses 
devoured the rods of the magicians, so certainly will the fear of 
an omnipotent Deity, that can punish with eternal torments 
after death, quite swallow up and devour that comparatively 
petty fear of civil sovereigns, and consequently destroy the being 
of commonwealths, which have no foundation in nature, but are 
mere artificial things, made by the enchantment and magical 
art of policy. Wherefore it is well observed by a modern 
writer,’ “That men ought not to suffer themselves to be abused 
by the doctrine of separated essences and incorporeal substances,” 
“such as God and the soul built upon the vain philosophy of 
Aristotle, that would fright men from obeying the laws of 
their country with empty names, (as of hell, daanation. fire and 
brimstone) as men fright birds from the corn with an empty hat, 
doublet, and a crooked stick.” And again,® “if the fear of 
spirits” the chief of which is the Deity were taken away, men 
would be much more fitted than they are for civil obedience.” 

Moreover, the power of civil sovereigns is perfectly indi- 
visible ; it is either all or nothing; it must be absolute and in- 
finite, or else it is none at all. Now it cannot be so, if there 
be any other power equal to it, to share with it, much less if 
there be any superior (as that of the Deity) to check it and 
control it. Wherefore the Deity must of necessity be removed 
a displaced, to make room for the Leviathan to spread him- 
self in. 

Lastly, it is perfectly inconsistent with the nature of a body 
politic, that there should be any private judgment of good or 
evil, lawful or unlawful, just or unjust allowed. But conscience 
(which theism and religion introduces) is private judgment con- 
cerning good and evil; and therefore the allowance of it, 1s 
contradictious to civil sovereignty and a commonwealth. There 
ought to be no other conscience (in a kingdom or common- 
wealth) besides the law of the country; the allowance of pri- 
vate conscience being, ipso facto, a dissolution of the body 


7 Our worthy author here expresses not the words indeed of Hobbes, but the 
opinion maintained by him in more places than one, See Leviathan, cap. 45. p. 305. 
cap. 46. p. 3138. &e. &c. 

8 The Latin words of Hobbes, here no doubt referred to by our author, are some- 
what different, and speak not of the fear of spirits, but of the fear of spectres, which 
indeed is more excusable, and gives another colour to the passage. “Si metus hic 
spectrorum,”’ says Hobbes, ‘‘ sublatus esset, simulque prognostica a somniis aliaque 
multa, que inde dependent, et quibus homines ambitiosi astutique populo simplici 
abutuntur, cives in omni civitate ad obedientiam multo magis eruditi essent, quam 
nunc sunt,” Leviathan cap. 2. p. 8. ed. Amstelod. 
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politic, and a return to the state of nature. Upon all these 

accounts it must needs be acknowledged, that those philoso- 

poets who undermine and weaken theism and religion, do 
ney eters of all civil sovereigns and commonwealths. 

II. Now from all the premised considerations, the 
Democritics confidently conclude against a Deity; that the sye- 
tem and compages of the universe not its original from any 
understanding nature; but that mind and understanding itself, 
as well as all things else in the world, sprung up from senseless 
nature and chance, or from the unguid ba undirected motion 
of matter. Which is therefore called by the name of nature, 
because whatsoever moves is moved by nature and necessity ; 
and the mutual occursions and rencounters of atoms, their plage, 
their strokes and dashings against one another, their reflexions 
and repercussions, their cohesions, implexions and en lements, 
as also their scattered dispersions and divulsions, are all natural 
and necessary; but it is called also by the name of chance 
fortune, because it is all unguided by any mind, counsel or 

esign. 

Wherefore infinite atoms of different sizes and figures, devoid 
of all life and sense, moving fortuitously from eternity in infinite 
space, and making successively several encounters, and conse- - 
quently various implexions and Sr yr poem with one another, 
produced first a confused chaos of these omnifarious icles, 
jumbling together with infinite variety of motions, which after- 
ward, by the tugging of their different and contrary forces, 
whereby they all hindered and abated each other, came, as it were 
by joint conspiracy, to be conglomerated into a vortex or vortices; 
where after many convolutions and evolutions, molitions and 
essays (in which all manner of tricks were tried, and all forms 
imaginable experimented) they chanced, in length of time, here 
to settle, into, this form and system of things, which now is, of 
earth, water, air and fire; sun, moon and stars; plants, animals 
and men; so that senseless atoms, fortuitously moved, and mate- 
rial chaos, were the first original of all things. 

This account of the cosmopcevia, and first original of the mun- 
dane system is represented by Lucretius? according to the 


® Lib. 5. v. 417. &c. p. 279. &c. But the editions give some of these verses a little 
differently. Thus the fifth verse is read in many copies: 


“ Ordine se suo quasque sagaci mente locarunt.” 
And the seventh verse in all of them : 
“ Sed quia multimodis multis premordia rerum.” 
J suspect our author, therefore, to have purposely emended this verse ; and that not 


infelicitously. In like manner the fourteenth verse is expressed differently here from 
what it is in all the copies. The last edition reads : 


“ Tandem conveniant ea, que conventa repente.” 
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mind of Epicurus, though without any mention of those vor- 


tices, which were yet an essential part of the old Democritic 
hypothesis. 


Sed quibus ille modis conjectus materiai 

Fundarit celum, ac terram. pontique profunda, 
Solis, lunai cursus, ex ordine ponam. 

Nam certe neque consilio primordia rerum 
Ordine se quaque atque sagaci mente locarunt: 
Nec quos queque darent motus, pepigere profecto. ' 
Sed quia multa modis multis primordia rerum, 
Ex infinito jam tempore percita plagis, 
Ponderibusque suis consuerunt concita ferri, 
Omni-modisque coire, atque omnia pertentare, 
Quecunque inter se possent congressa creare : 
Propterea fit, uti magnum volgata per zevum, 
Omnigenos ceetus et motus experiundo, 

Tandem ena conveniant, que ut convenere, repente 
Magnarum rerum fiant exordia spe, 

Terrai, maris, et coli, generisque animantum. 


But because some seem to think that Epicurus was the first 
founder and inventor of this doctrine, we shall here observe, - 
that this same atheistic hypothesis was long before described by 
Plato, when Epicurus was as yet unborn; and therefore doubt- 
less according to the doctrine of Leucippus, Democritus and 
Protagoras; though that Philosopher, in a kind of disdain (as it 
seems) refused to mention either of: their names:!° [up kat 


10 These words of Plato occur lib. 10. De Legibus, p. 666. opp. but the learned 
Doctor will neither persuade me nor perhaps others, that they embody the opinion 
professed by Lucretius concerning the origin of things. It is manifest indeed, that 
those whose dogmas Plato is here expounding supposed this world to have been formed 
fortuitously, and not by Divine reason or design, and consequently discarded a Deity ; 
which on the whole was the doctrine also of Lucretius and of his master Epicurus. 
But it does not follow from thence, that they both held this same opinion concerning 
the first principles of things and derived the origin of the world from atoms destitute of 
all quality. Either I am altogether mistaken or the contrary is evident from Plato, 
who having stated, that those men whom he is assailing maintained all bodies to have 
been produced by chance, after these words, oixeiw¢e wwe: adds: Oepyd Wuypoic, 
Enpad xpdc vypd, 7» padacd wpdc cednpd, cai xdvra, oxéoa Ty rev ivayriwy 
Kpace xara roxny &E avayenc cuvscepaodn, “Singula singulis, frigida calidis, sicca 
humidis, mollia duris, et omnino contraria contrariis adhesisse, fortuna duce conve- 
niese, ac necessitate contemperata esse.” Now this widely differs from the opinions of 
Epicurus and the other supporters of atomism. For these will allow no atom to be of 
its own nature cold, hot, dry or moist, whereas the philosophers whom Plato introduces 
hold some particles to be moist, others cold, others hot, that is, to be endowed with quali- 
ties. The same affirm, that contraries adhered to contraries ; which again is very differ- 
ent from the doctrine of Epicurus, according to whom it was not the nature itself of the 
corpuscles, but the figure and motion only, which produced thcse combinations we 
now see. Therefore whatever opinion these philosophers in Plato may have held con- 
cerning the nature of things, it is nevertheless clear that they did not hold the same as 
Epicurus. Hence he judges much more correctly and probably below, ch. 3. sect. 23. 
when he states this passage of Plato to contain a description of the doctrine of Anaxi- 
mander usually called Hylopathic. But Dr. Cudworth, being so ardent an admirer of 
the atomic philosophy, fancied he saw atoms, whenever he found the ancients dis- 
coursing upon the fortuitous creation of things. On which account also, I suspect, he 
here omitted those words of Plato, well knowing them to be at variance with his own 
opinion. 
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ddwp cal yijv cal afpa, pbc wavra elva cal réyy gpacl’ réyvy & 
ovdey rodrwy. Kat ra pera ravra av ocwpuara, ync Te cal HAlov Kat 
aeXnvnc, dorowy re wept, Sia Tobrwv yeyovévat, wavreAwc Svrwy 
apbywv. Téxy 6? pendpeva ry rig Suvapewc Exacta ExadoTwy, Y 
Euurérrwxev, apudrrovra oikelwe mwe, &c. raéry cal xara tavra 
otrw yeyevynxévat tov re ovpavoy sdov cat gavra éaéca car 
ovpavéy* cat Zwa av xa) pura PGuia wpwv tacwy é& robray 
yevontvwy’ ov dia vovv (daciv) ovd? da riva Sedv, ovd? Sea 
réxvnv, GdAd, & Afyouev, Poca Kal réxy, rExvnv 82 borepor ee 
tourwy voripay yevoutyny, &c. ‘The Atheists say, that fire, 
water, air and earth” i. e. the four elements “were all made by 
nature and chance; and none of them by art or mind” that is, 
they were made by the fortuitous motion of atoms, and not by 
any Deity “and that those other bodies, of the terrestrial globe, 
of the sun, the moon, and the stars” which by all, except these 
Atheists, were, in those times, generally supposed to be ani- 
mated, and a kind of inferior Deities “ were afterwards made out 
of the aforesaid elements, being altogether inanimate. For they 
being moved fortuitously, or as it happened, and so i 
various commixtures together, did, by that means, at length pro- 
duce the whole heavens and all things in them, as likewise plants 
and animals here upon earth ; all which were not made by mind, 
nor by art, nor by any God; but, as we said before, by nature 
and chance; art, and mind itself, rising up afterwards from the 
same senseless principles in animals.” 
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CHAPTER IIL 


An introduction to the confutation of the atheistic grounds, in which is contained a 
particular account of all the several forms of Atheism. 1. That the grounds of 
the hylozoic Atheism could not be insisted on in the former chapter, together 
with those of the atomic, they being directly contrary each to other; with a further 
account of this hylozoic Atheism. 2. A suggestion, by way of caution, for the 
preventing of all mistakes, that every Hylozoist must not therefore be condemned 
for an Atheist, or a mere counterfeit histrionical Theist. 3. That nevertheless, 
such Hylozoists as are also Corporealists can by no means be excused from the 
imputation of atheism, for two reasons. 4. That Strato Lampsacenus, commonly 
called Physicus, seems to have been the first asserter of the hylozoic atheism, he 
holding no other god but the life of nature in matter. 5. Further proved, that 
Strato was an Atheist, and that of a different form from Democritus, he attributing 
an energetic nature, but without sense and animality, to all matter. 6. That 
Strato not deriving all things from a mere fortuitous principle, as the Democritic 
Atheists did, nor yet acknowledging any one plastic nature to preside over the 
whole, but deducing the original of things from a mixture of chance and plastic 
nature both together in the several parts of matter, must therefore needs be an 
hylozoic Atheist. 7. That the famous Hippocrates was neither an hylozoic nor ' 
Democritic Atheist, but rather an Heraclitic corporeal Theist. 8. That Plato took 
no notice of the hylozoic atheism, nor of any other than what derives the original 
of all things from a mere fortuitous nature; and therefore, either the Democritical, 
or the Anaximandrian atheism, which latter will be next declared. 9. That it 
is hardly imaginable, there should have been no philosophic Atheists in the world 
before Democritus and Leucippus, there being in all ages, as Plato observes, some 
or other sick of the atheistic disease. That Aristotle affirms many of the first 
philosophers to have assigned only a material cause of the mundane system, 
without either efficient or intending cause; they supposing matter to be the only 
substance, and all things else nothing but the passions and accidents of it, gene- 
rable and corruptible. 10, That the doctrine of these materialists will be more 
fully understood from the exceptions which Aristotle makes against them: his 
first exception, That they assigned no cause of motion, but introduced it into the 
world unaccountably. 11. Aristotle’s second exception, That these materialists 
did assign no cause rov ev cai cadwe, of well and fit, and give no account of 
the orderly regularity of things. That Anaxagoras was the first Ionic philosopher 
who made mind and good a principle of the universe. 12, Concluded, That 
Aristotle's materialists were downright Atheists, not merely because they held all 
substance to be body, since Heraclitus and Zeno did the like, and yet are not 
accounted Atheists (they supposing their fiery matter to be originally intellectual, 
and the whole world to be an animal); but because these made stupid matter, 
devoid of all understanding and life, to be the only principle. 13. As also, 
because they supposed every thing besides the substance of matter, life, and un- 
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derstanding, and all particular beings, to be generable, and corruptible, and con- 
sequently, that there could be no other God than such as was native and mortal. 
That those ancient theologers, who were Theogonists, and generated all the gods 
out of night and chaos, were only verbal Theists, but real Atheists; senseless 
matter being to them the highest Numen. 14. The great difference observed 
betwixt Aristotle's atheistical materialists and the Italic philosophers, the former 
determining all things, besides the substance of matter, to be made or generated, 
the latter that no real entity was either generated or corrupted ; thereupon both 
destroying qualities and forms of body, and asserting the ingenerability and incor- 
poreity of souls. 15. How Aristotle's atheistic materialists endeavoured to baffle 
and elude that axiom of the Italic philosophers, That nothing can come from 
nothing nor go to nothing; and that Anaxagoras was the first amongst the Ionics, 
who yielded so far to that principle, as from thence to assert incorporeal substance, 
and the pre-existence of qualities and forms in similar atoms, forasmuch as he 
conceived them to be things really distinct from the substance of matter. 16. The 
error of some writers, who because Aristotle affirms, that the ancient philosophers 
did generally conclude the world to have been made, from thence infer, that they 
were all Theists, and that Aristotle contradicts himself in representing many of 
them as Atheists. That the ancient Atheists did generally coopowotety, amert 
the world to have been made, or have had a beginning; as also some Theists did 
maintain its eternity, but in a way of dependency upon the Deity. That we 
ought here to distinguish betwixt the system of the world, and the substance of 
the matter, all Atheists asserting the matter to have been, not only eternal, but 
also such independently upon any other being. 17. That Plato and others con- 
cluded this materialism, or hylopathian atheism, to have been at least as old as 
Homer, who made the ocean (or fluid matter) the father of all the gods. And 
that this was indeed the ancientest of all atheisms, which verbally acknowledging 
gods, yet derived the original of them all from night and chaos. The description 
of this atheistic hypothesis in Aristophanes, That night and chaos first laid an 
egg, out of which sprung forth love, which afterwards mingling with chaos, begat 
heaven and earth, and all the gods. 18, That notwithstanding this, in Aristotle’s 
judgment, Parmenides, Hesiod, and others, who made Jove, in like manner, senior 
to all the gods, were to be exempted out of the number of Atheists; they under- 
standing this love to be an active principle, or cause of motion in the universe, 
which therefore could not rise from an egg of the night, nor be the offspring of 
chaos, but must be something in order of nature before matter. Simmias Rhodius’ 
Wings, a poem in honour of this heavenly love. This not that love, which was 
the offspring of Penia and Porus in Plato. In what rectified sense it may pass 
for true theology, that love is the supreme Deity and original of all things. 
19. That though Democritus and Leucippus be elsewhere taxed by Aristotle for 
this very thing, that they assigned only a material cause of the universe ; yet they 
were not the persons intended by him in the fore-cited accusation, but certain 
ancienter philosophers, who also were not atomists, but hylopathians. 20. That 
Aristotle’s atheistic materialists were all the first Ionic philosophers before 
Anaxagoras, Thales being the head of them. But that Thales is acquitted from 
this imputation of atheism by several good authors (with an account how he came 
to be thus differently represented), and therefore that his next successor Anaxi- 
mander is rather to be accounted the prince of this atheistic philosophy. 21. A 
passage out of Aristotle objected, which, at first sight, seems to make Anaximander 
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a divine philosopher, and therefore hath led both modern and ancient writers into 
that mistake. That this place well considered proves the contrary, That Anaxi- 
mander was the chief of the old atheistic philosophers. 22. That it is no wonder, 
if Anaximander called senseless matter the rd Oetow, or God, since to all Atheists 
that must needs be the highest Numen ; also how this is said to be immortal, and. 
to govern all ; with the concurrent judgment of the Greek scholiasts upon this 
place. 23. A further account of the Anaximandrian philosophy, manifesting it 
to have been purely atheistical. 24. What ill judges the vulgar have been of 
Theists and Atheists; as also that learned men have commonly supposed fewer 
Atheists than indeed there were. Anaximander and Democritus Atheists both 
alike, though philosophizing different ways. That some passages in Plato respect 
the Anaximandrian form of atheism, rather than the Democritical. 25. Why 
Democritus and Leucippus new-modelled atheism into the atomic form. 26. That 
besides the three forms of atheism already mentioned, we sometimes meet with a 
fourth, which supposes the universe, though not to be an animal, yet a kind of 
plant or vegetable, having one plastic nature in it, devoid of understanding and 
sense, which disposes and orders the whole. 27. That this form of atheism, 
which makes one plastic life to preside over the whole, is different from the 
hylozoic, in that it takes away all fortuitousness, and subjects all to the fate of 
one plastic methodical nature. 28. Though it be possible, that some in all ages 
might have entertained this atheistical conceit, that things are dispensed by one 
regular and methodical, but unknowing senseless nature ; yet it seems to have 
been chiefly asserted by certain spurious Heraclitics and Stoics. And therefore 
this form of atheism, which supposes one cosmoplastic nature, may be called 
Pseudo-Zenonian. 29. That, besides the philosophic Atheists, there have been 
always enthusiastic and fanatical Atheists, though in some sense all Atheists may 
be said also to be both enthusiasts and fanatics, they being led by an dp) dXoyog, 
or irrational impetus. 30. That there cannot easily be any other form of atheism, 
besides those four already mentioned, because all Atheists are corporealists, and 
yet all corporealists not Atheists, but only such as make the first principle of all 
things not to be intellectual. 31. A distribution of atheisms producing the 
former quaternio, and showing the difference between them. 382. That they are 
but bunglers at atheism, who talk of sensitive and rational matter ; and that the 
canting astrological Atheists are not at all considerable, because not understanding 
themselves, 33. Another distribution of atheisms; That they either derive the 
original of things from a merely fortuitous principle, the unguided motion of 
matter, or else from a plastic and methodical, but senseless nature. What 
Atheists denied the eternity of the world, and what asserted it. 34. That of 
these four forms of atheism, the Atomic or Democritical, and the Hylozoic or 
Stratonical are the chief; and that these two being once confuted, all atheism will 
be confuted. 35. These two forms of atheism being contrary to one another, 
how we ought in all reason to insist rather upon the atomic ; but that afterwards 
we shall confute the hylozoic also, and prove against all corporealista, that no 
cogitation nor life belongs to matter. 86. That in the meantime we shall not 
neglect any form of atheism, but confute them altogether, as agreeing in one prin- 
ciple ; as also show, how the old atomic Atheists did sufficiently overthrow the 
foundation of the Hylozoists. 37. Observed here, .that the Hylozoists are not 
condemned merely for asserting a plastic life, distinct from the animal (which, 
with most other philosophers, we judge highly probable, if taken in a right sense) ; 
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but for grossly misunderstanding it, and attributing the same to matter. The 
plastic life of nature largely explained. 38. That though the confutation of the 
atheistic grounds, according to the laws of method, ought to have been reserved 
for the last part of this discourse; yet we having reasons to violate those laws, 
crave the reader’s pardon for this preposterousnese. A considerable observation of 
Plato’s, that it is not only moral vitiosity, which inclines men to atheize, but also 
an affectation of seeming wiser than the generality of mankind ; as likewise, that 
the Atheists, making such pretence to wit, it is a seasonable undertaking to evince, 
that they fumble in all their ratiocinations. That we hope to make it appear, 
that the Atheists are no conjurers ; and that all forms of atheism are nonsense 
and impossibility. 


I. We have now represented the grand mysteries of atheism, 
which may be also called the mysteries of the kingdom of dark- 
ness ; though indeed some of them are but briefly hinted here, 
they being again more fully to be insisted on afterward, where 
we are to give an account of the Atheists’ endeavours to solve 
the phenomenon of cogitation. We have represented the chief 
grou of atheisms in general, as also of that most notorious 
orm of atheism in particular, that is called atomical. But 
whereas there hath been already mentioned another form of 
atheism, called by us hylozoical ; the principles hereof could not 
possibly be insisted on in this place, where we were to make the 
most clausible plea for atheism, they pene directly contrary to 
those of the atomical, so that they would have mutually de- 
stroyed each other. For, whereas the atomic atheism supposes 
the notion or idea of body to be nothing but extended resisting 
bulk, and consequently to include no manner of life and cogi- 
tation in it; by loeaiain: on the contrary, makes all body, as such, 
and therefore every smallest atom of it, to have life essentially 
belonging to it (natural perception, and appetite) though without 
any animal sense or reflexive knowledge, as if life, and matter 
or extended bulk, were but two incomplete and inadequate con- 
ceptions of one and the same substance, called body. By reason 
of which life (not animal, but only plastical) all of matter 
being supposed able to form themselves artificially and metho- 
dically (though without any deliberation or attentive consider- 
ation) to the test advantage of their present respective 
capabilities, and therefore also sometimes by organization to 
improve themselves further into sense and self-enjoyment in all 
animals, as also to universal reason and reflexive knowledge in 
men; it is plain, that there is no necessity at all left, either of 
any incorporeal soul in men to make them rational, or of any 
Deity in the whole universe to solve the regularity thereof. 
One main difference betwixt these two forms of atheism is this, 
that the atomical supposes all life whatsoever to be accidental, 
generable, and corruptible; but the hylozoic admits of a certain 
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natural or plastic life, essential and substantial, ingenerable and | 
incorruptible, though attributing the same only to matter; as 
pup pone no other substance in the world besides it. 

I. Now to prevent all mistakes, we think fit here by way of 
caution to suggest, that as every Atomist is not therefore neces- 
sarily an Atheist, so neither must every Hylozoist needs be 
accounted such. For whoever so holds the life of matter, as 
notwithstanding to assert another kind of substance also, that is 
immaterial and incorporeal, is no ways obnoxious to that foul 
imputation. However, we ought not to dissemble, but that 
there is a great difference here betwixt these two, atomism and 
hylozoism, in this regard; that the former of them, namely 
atomism, (as hath been already declared) hath in itself a natural - 
cognation and conjunction with incorporealism, though violently 
cut off from it by the Democritic Atheists; whereas the latter 
of them, hylozoism, seems to have altogether as close and inti- 
mate a correspondence with corporealism; because, as hath been 
already signified, if all matter, as such, have not only such a life, 

rception and sclf-active power in it, as whereby it can form 
itself to the best advantage, making this a sun, and that an 
earth or planet, and fabricating the bodies of animals most ar- 
tificially, but also can improve itself into sense and self-enjoy- 
ment; it may as well be thought able to advance itself higher, 
into all the acts of reason and understanding in men; so that 
there will be no need either of an incorporeal immortal soul in 
men, or a deity in the universe. Nor indeed is it easily con- 
ceivable, how any should be induced to admit such a monstrous 
paradox as this is, That every atom of dust or other senseless 
matter is wiser than the greatest politician and the most acute 
philosopher that ever was, as having an infallible omniscience of 
all its own capabilities and congruities; were it not by reason of 
some strong prepossession, against incorporeal substance and a 
Deity: there being nothing so extravagant and outrageously 
wild, which a mind once infected with atheistical sottishness and 
disbelief will not rather greedily swallow down, than admit a 
Deity, which to such is the highest of all paradoxes imaginable, 
and the most affrightful bug-bear. Notwithstanding all which, 
it may not be denied, but tat it is possible for one, who really 
entertains the belicf of a Deity and a rational soul immortal, to 
be persuaded, first, that the sensitive soul in men as well as 
brutes is merely corporeal; and then that there is a material 
plastic life in the seeds of all plants and animals, whereby they 
do artificially form themselves; and from thence afterward to 
descend also further to hylozoism, that all matter, as such, hath 
a kind of natural, though not animal life in it ;? in consideration 

1 This is very justly and wisely said. For certainly it may happen that some may 
believe that there is a God and that nature is incorporeal, and yet they may at the 
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whereof, we ought not to censure every Hylozoist, profesai 
to hold a Deity and a rational soul immortal, for a mere diaguised 
Atheist, or counterfeit histrionical Theist. 
III. But though every Hylozoist be not therefore et 
an Atheist, yet whosoever is a Hylozoist and Corporealist bo 
together, he that both holds the life of matter in the sense 


same time think that God has concealed a kind of plastic power within particles of 
matter. I may confirm this, not by bringing forward those who think that there is a 
God, and that the world is endowed with one soul or even with many, nor those of the 
ancient or more recent philosophers, whose opinions are not very different, but I will 
cite only that sect of Arabian philosophers whom Maimonides denominates Loquentes. 
They taught that there is a God, and divided the universe into atoms—still they by no 
means affirmed life of every atom. The opinion of these philosophers cannot be more 
fitly set forth than as Cudworth expresses it. Lest however I should seem to speak 
hastily, 1 will quote the very words of Maimonides as I find them in Buxtorf‘s trans- 
lation. “ Existimant, totum hunc mundum, hoc est, omnia illius corpora conflata esse 
ex perexiguis quibusdam particulis, que ob summam exiguitatem nullam neque 
divisionem admittant, (atomos vocant) neque quantitatem habeant: sed quum 
illarum multe in unum coéunt, et invicem congregantur, tum illud compesitum fier 
quantum, et ipsum (dropoy scilicet) corpus ; ita ut, si duo tantum ejusmodi atomi 
conjungantur, unumquodque illorum (post conjunctionem) fiat corpus, ac per con- 
sequens duo sint corpora, juxta quosdam ipsorum. Preterea omnes istas atomos 
statuunt esse similes et ewquales, nullamque inter illas esse differentiam. Dicunt 
itaque, omnia in universum corpora ex istis particulis individuis esse composita com- 
positione conjunctionis ; (non per mutationem vel mixtionem, sed conjuuctionem et 
copulationem, ut formas suas retineant:) et proinde gencratio illis nihil aliud est, 
quam congregatio, et corruptio idem, quod separatio: unde etiam non utuntur vocibus 
generationis et corruptionis, sed pro iis dicunt congregationem et separationem, motum 
et quietem. Tandem non statuunt particulas istas ab swterno existere, quemadmodum 
Epicurus voluit, et alii, qui sententiam de atomis sunt amplexi, sed Deum illas semper 
de novo creare, quando ipsi lubet ; ac proinde iterum quoque posse entitate sua 
privari, et in nihilum redigi.” ‘They think that this whole universe, that is all the 
bodies of which it is composed, is formed of very small particles of matter without 
dimensions, and indivisible on account of their minuteness, (they call them atoms); 
but when many of these come together and join, that then these joined particles become 
a body (4ropoy scilicet), so that if two atoms of the same kind come together each of 
them after conjunction is a body, and by consequence, according to some, there are 
two bodies. Moreover, they maintain that these atoms are alike, equal in all respects, 
having no difference one from the other. They say therefore, that out of these separate 
particles all bodies are formed into the universe of beings, not by a change of nature 
or by mingling with each other, but by a composition of conjunction, (composite com- 
positione conjunctionis) that they are so conjoined as that each retains its own form. 
With these philosophers, moreover, production is nothing more than conjunction, and 
destruction is only separation. They do not even use the terms production and 
destruction, but instead of them they use the terms conjunction and separation— 
Motion and rest. Still they do not say that these particles have always existed, as 
Epicurus and other advocates of the atomic doctrine said, but that they were all 


- created by God as it pleased him, and that in like manner he could deprive them of 


being and reduce them to nothing.” More Nevochim, part 1. cap. 83. p. 149. 
Here God and atoms may both he traced. It remains that I say something concerming 
the life of atoms. Maimonides a little lower, p. 152. adds “ Vita, ex ipsorum sententia, 
exsistit in unaquaque particula corporis viventis, Ita dicunt, quamvis particulam 
animantis sensu prediti sensilem quoque esse. Nam _ vita, sensus, intellectus et 
sapientia ipsis sunt accidentia non minus quam nigredo et albedo.” “ Life accordinz 
to the opinion of these philosophers exists in every particle of the living hody. Thus 
they say that each particle of a body, living and feeling, is itself capable of feeling. 
Life, sense, intellect, and knowledge in their judgment are as much accidents in 
these bodies as are a black or a white colour.’ Maimonides however entirely refutes 
this opinion. 


v 
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before declared, and also that there is no other substance in the 
world besides body and matter, cannot be excused from the im- 
putation of atheism, for two reasons; first, because though he 
derive the original of all things, not from what is perfectly dead 
and stupid, as the atomic Atheist doth, but from that which hath 
a kind of life or perception in it, nay an infallible omniscience, 
of whatsoever itself can do or suffer, or of all its own capabilities 
and congruities, which seems to bear some semblance of a 
Deity; yet all this aga only in the way of natural, and not 
animal perception, is indeed nothing but a dull and drowsy, 
plastic and spermatic life, devoid of all consciousness and self- 
enjoyment. The Hylozoists’ nature is a piece of very mysterious 
nousense, a thing perfectly wise, without any knowledge or con- 
sciousness of itself; whereas a Deity, according to the true 
notion of it, is such a perfect understanding being, as with full 
consciousness and self-enjoyment iscompletely happy. Secondly, 
because the hylozoic Corporealist, supposing all matter, as sich 
to have life in it, must needs make infinite of those lives (for- 
asinuch as every atom of matter has a life of its own) coordinate 
and independent on one another, and consequently, as many in- 
dependent first principles, no one common life or mind ruling 
over the whole. Whereas, to assert a God, is to derive all things 
ag’ évdéc tiwoc, “from some one principle,” or to suppose one 
perfect living and understanding being to be the original of all 
things, and the architect of the whole universe. 

Thus we see, that the hylozoic Corporealist is really an 
Atheist,? though carrying more the semblance and disguise of a 
Theist, than other Atheists, in that he attributes a kind of life 


2 This I confess is perfectly true. Nevertheless why though life be attributed to 
matter, and though all matter be confined to bodies, should this be charged with 
making Deity corporeal? Is every one who may be of this opinion to be accused of 
this high impiety? Ithink not. This rule of the author I judge may be taken 
thus: Whoever thinks that there is life in matter, and that there exists nothing but 
what is corporeal, may justly be denominated an Atheist, unless perhaps he frame to 
himeelf a corporeal deity. But what mortal man ever so absurdly judged ? Certainly 
there was one who was of this opinion, not an unlearned man—a Christian—a wnier of 
the third century who wrote the Clementina. That he was of the opinion that to every 
particle of matter a kind of life or soul was united, no one will duubt who shall read 
his book. It will be enough for me to quote one passage where he maintains that all 
things are governed by fear or apprehension. ‘ Does not the earth itself,” he saya, 
‘“‘ remain under fear of the command ? what do its tremblings and earthquakes indicate ? 
The sea observes its appointed bounds, the stars their order, and the rivers their 
course.” Lib. 9. sect. 15. p. 581. T. 1. P. P. Apostol. If all things are restrained by 
fear lest they should violate God’s commands, who can deny that there is life and soul 
in all things? Let him who desires it seck other passages, Vid. lib. 6. sect. 8. p. 556. 
Lib. 8. p. 573. Lib. 9. sect. 24. p. 704. &c. The same man thinks that there is no 
nature without body, and is utterly ignorant of what spirit apart from body can be. 
But among these bodies he provides a place even for Deity whom he is not ashamed 
openly to declare to be corporeal. Vide Clementina Homil. xvii. p. 738. I do not 
doubt that besides him many, both among Jews and Christians, were of a similar 
sentiment. 

L 2 
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to matter. For indeed every Atheist must of necessity cast 
some of the incommunicable properties of the Deity, more or 
less, upon that which is not God, namely matter; and they 
who do not attribute life to it, yet must needs bestow upon it 
necessary self-existence, and make it the first principle of all 
things, which are the peculiarities of the Deity. The Numen, 
which the hylozoic Corporealist pays all his devotions to, is a 
certain blind she-god or goddess, called nature, or the life of 
matter; which is a very great mnystery, a thing that is perfectly 
wise, and infallibly omniscient, without any knowledge or con-. 
sciousness at all; something like to that roy waldwy alyrypa 
(in Plato?) rept rov edvobyou BoAne tie vucrepfooc, that “ vulgar 
enigma or riddle of boys concerning an eunuch striking a bat; a 
man and not a man, seeing and not seeing, did strike and did not 
strike, with a stone and not a stone, a bird and not a bird, &c.” 
the difference being only this, that this was a thing intelligible, 
but humorsomely expressed; whereas the other seems to be 
perfect nonsense, being nothing but a misunderstanding of the 
plastic power, as shall be showed afterwards. 

IV. Now the first and chief asserter of this hylozoic atheism 
was, as .we conceive, Strato Lampsacenus,* commonly called 
also Physicus, that-had been once an auditor of Theophrastus, 
and a famous Peripatetic, but afterwards degenerated from a 
ue Peripatetic into a new-formed kind of Atheist. For 

elleius, an Epicurean Atheist in Cicero, reckoning up all the. 
several sorts of Theists, which had been in former times, gives 
such a character of this Strato, as whereby he makes him to be 
a strange kind of atheistical Theist, or divine Atheist, if we 
may use such a contradictious expression ; his words are these,‘ 
Nec audiendus Strato, qui Physicus appellatur, qui omnem vim 
divinam in natura sitam csse censet, que causas gignendi, 
augendi, minuendive habeat, sed careat omni sensu. “ Neither 
is Strato, commonly called the Naturalist or Physiologist, to be 
heard, who places all divinity in nature, as having within itself 
the causes of all generations, corruptions and augmentations, 
but without any manner of sense.” Strato’s deity therefore 
was a certain living and active, but senseless nature. He did 
not fetch the original of all things, as the Democritic and 
Epicurean Atheists, from s mere fortuitous motion of atoms, by 
means whereof he bore some slight semblance of a Theist; but 


* De Rep. lib. 5. p. 468. Plato has not the fable itself ; he only refers to it generally. 

“ Vide Diogen. Laert. segm. 58. p. 298. Concerning Strato and others whom we 
shall name, read in addition to Diogenes Laert. as referred to, S. Jo. Alb. 
Fabricium Bibliothec. Graec. lib, 3.c. 11. p. 311. and especially concerning Strato, 
read the dissertation of that most learned man Fred. Philip Schlosser. Wittem. 1728 
edition. 

5 De Nat. Deor. lib. 1. cap. 13. p. 2902. 
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yet he was a downright Atheist for all that, his God being no 
other than such a life of nature in matter, as was both devoid 
of sense and consciousness, and also multiplied together with 
the several parts of it. He is also in like manner described 
by Seneca in St. Augustine® as a kind of mongrel thing, be- 
twixt an Atheist and a Theist: Evo feram aut Platonem, aut 
Peripateticum Stratonem, quorum alter deum sine corpore fecit, 
alter sine animo?- * Shall I endure either Plato, or the Pen- 
patetic Strato, whereof the one made God to be without a body, 
the other without a mind?” In which words Seneca taxes 
these two philosophers, as guilty of two contrary extremes ; 
Plato, because he made God to be a pure mind or a perfectly 
incorporeal being; and Strato, because he made him to be a 
body without a mind, he acknowledging no other deity than a 
certain stupid and plastic life, in all the several parts of matter, 
without sense. herefore this .seems to be the only reason 
why Strato was thus sometimes reckoned amongst the Theists, 
though he were indeed an Atheist, because he dissented from 
that only form of Atheism, then so vulgarly received, the 
Democritic and Epicurean, attributing a kind of life to nature 
and matter. 

V. And that Strato was thus an Atheist, but of a different kind 
from Democritus, may further appear from this passage of” 
Cicero’s :7 Strato Lampsacenus negat operi deorum se uti ad 
fabricandum mundum ; quecunque sint docet omnia esse effecta 
natura, nec ut ille, qui asperis, et levibus, et hamatis un- 
cinatisque corporibus concreta hxc esse dicat, interjecto inani; 
somnia censet hac esse Democriti, non docentis, sed optantis, 
“‘ Strato denies, that he makes any use of a God, for the fabri- 
cating of the world, or the solving the phenomena thereof; 
teaching all things to have been made by nature; but yet not 
in such a manner, as he who affirmed them to be all concreted 
out of certain rough and smooth, hookey and crooked atoms, he 
judging these things to be nothing but the mere dreams and 
dotages of Democritus, not teaching but wishing.” Here we 
see, that Strato denied the world to be made by a Deity or 
perfect understanding nature, as well as Democritus; and yet 
that he dissented from Democritus notwithstanding, holding 
another kind of nature, as the original of things, than he did, 
who gave no account of any active principle and cause of motion, 
nor of the regularity that is in things. Democritus’ nature was 
nothing but the fortuitous motion of matter; but Strato’s 
nature was an inward plastic life in the several parts of matter, 
whereby they could artificially frame themselves to the best 


® De Civ. Dei. lib. 6. cap. 10. sect. 1. p. 122. tom. 7. opp. Ed. Benedict. 
7 Acad. Quast. lib. 4. cip. 38. p. 2318. tom. 8. opp. 
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advantage, according to their several capabilities, without any 
conscious or reflexive knowledge. Quicquid aut sit aut fiat 
(says the same author*) naturalibus ficri, aut factum esse docet 
ponderibus et motibus. ‘Strato teaches whatsoever is, or 1s 
made, to be made by certain inward natural forces and ac- 
tivities.” 

VI. Furthermore, it is to be observed, that though Strato 
thus attributed a certain kind of life to matter, yet he did by 
no means allow of any one common lite, whether sentient and 
rational, or plastic and spermatic only, as ruling over the whole 
mass of matter and corporeal universe ; which 1s a thing in foal 
affirmed by Plutarch,? and may in part be gathered from these 


* Cicero as above. 

* Advers. Colotem. p. 1115. tom. 2, opp. Different persons, according as they are 
affected towards Strato, take different views of this passage from Dr. Cudworth, Lesca- 
lopierius, Comm. ad lib. Ciceronis De Nat. Deor. p. 58. thus translates it into Latin: 
“ Denique mundum ipsum animal esse negat Strato, vultque, naturam sequi temerarios 
fortune impetus ; initium enim rebus dare spontaneam quamdam nature vim ; et sic 
deinceps ab eadem natura physicis motibus imponi finem,” “ Strato denies that the 
world is an animal, and thinks that nature follows the accidental impulses of chance, 
for that things have their commencement from a certain spontaneous plastic power in 
nature, and that thus again by the same nature, an end is forced upon physical motion.” 
This version Bayle and Buddeus both approve, Pet. Bayle’s Dict. vol. 3. Voce Spinosa, 
note A. p. 2631. Bud. Diss. de Spinozismo ante Spinosam, sect. 6. in Analect. Histor. 
Philos. p, 318. Still, it somewhat offends Bayle that Strato should be considered to 
have here taught that nature follows the accidental impulses of chance, He thinks 
that this is inconsistent with his other doctrines; for if there be any dependence upon 
the testimony of ancient writers, Strato attributed nothing to fortune and accident, but 
all things to necessity ; nor had he anything in common with the Epicureans, with 
whom chance was the sole director and governor. And I confess that Lescalopierius 
would have given a better rendering had he translated the word rvyny simply 
*‘ fortune,” and not introduced the expression “ temerarios fortune impetus” into the 
words of Plutarch. But that there was no foundation for what Buyle supposes, that 
inasmuch as Strato believed that all things were borne on by a sort of necessity he 
could give no opportunity for fortuitous chance, will I think presently appear. 
Xylander translates the words of Plutarch obscurely, ‘“‘ Negat mundum esse animal et 
naturalia comituri ‘ortune casu initium motus nuture prebente itaque hos porto 
absolvi.” The man who would express the sense of this version ought truly to be 
able to see farther than other men. The very learned Schlosser, Diss. de Strat. 
Lampsaceno, sect. 24. p. 24. adds another version, “ ‘Tandem mundum esse non esse 
animal, dicit, naturalia vero sequi fortuita. Initium enim indere automaton seu spon- 
taneam quamdam nature vim, tum vero ita continuare affectiones rerum naturalium 
singulas.” “ At length, he says, that the world is not an animal, but that natural things 
follow a fortuitous course. For the commencement of things conferred a self-moving or 
spontaneous power upon nature, and then, in this manner, all the properties of natural 
things are maintained.“ In whatever way the passage is translated it is excecdingly 
obscure, which is occusioned by Plutarch’s not having defined and fixed the force and 
meaning of the words guotg, ruxn, avroparoy. I for my own part judge that what in 
the passage is clear and perspicuous may be separated from what is ambiguous. It is 
evident, 1. That Strato denies that the world is an animal, or that through universal 
nature a sort of common life is diffused. 2. That he thought what he calls gvowg and 
ruxn were both necessary to the production of things. So Plato, not now to adduce 
other ancient testimonies, lib, 10. De Legibus. p. 665. G66. et al. teaches that the 
Atheists of his time always joined gvorg and rvyy, in explaining the principles of the 
nature of things. 3. That rvyy or fortune set in motion the innate plastic power 
which belonged to matter, but, 4. That this power afterwards perfects all things by its 
own energy, and, as Cicero says, effects by its activity and force as much as nature can 
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words of his: Tév xdéapov avrov ov Zwov eival g@ynot, rode Kata 
piow tmecsat tw Kata TUXNY, apxiy yap ivdiddvat TO avTdpuarov, 
gira ovTw weoalvecSat Twv gvoxwv tabav Exactov, “Strato 
affrmeth that the world is no animal (or god), but that what is 
natural in every thing, fullows something fortuitous antecedent, 
chance first beginning, and nature acting consequently thereupon.” 
The full sense whereof seems to be this, that though Strato did 
not derive the original of all mundane things from mere for- 
tuitous mechanism, as Democritus before him had done, but 
supposed a life and natural perception in the matter, that was 
directive of it; yet not acknowledging any one common life, 
whether animal or plastic, as governing and swaying the whole, 
but only supposing the several parts of matter to have 80 many 
plastic lives of their own, he must needs attribute something to 
fortune, and make the mundane system to depend upon a certain 
mixture of chance and plastic or orderly nature both together, 
and consequently must be an Hylozoist.' Thus we see, that 


do. But had Plutarch added what Strato’s gvou and rvyn were, he would have saved 
us considerable trouble. In the meantime, if we will carefully consider these four 
things it will appear that from them this sentiment follows, which agrees with what 
others of the ancients said respecting Strato:—that those persons are mistaken who 
think that any soul, power, or reason is concealed in the universe, which may govern and 
direct its motions ; all things which exist are rather produced and formed by a certain 
law of nature. Whatever part of matter has this minute plastic power, this power is 
quiescent till some other exterior force, as it were, awakens and excites it. If, there- 
fore, any thing that shall be fit and adapted to excite this plastic power should per- 
chance operate upon it so as to induce efficient action, then that thing accomplishes 
whatever it can, and without any foreign aid cffects whatever nature itself is able to 
effect. It will be secn, I hope, clearly what Strato thought. You see what his rvyy 
and what his @vocg are; the one, dvatc, is that power of affecting and producing which 
matter has as it were laid up and concealed within itself; the other, rvyn, is that 
external action whose aid is required that this plastic power may be excited. It will 
be seen finally that according to Strato, rvyny was very properly joined with 
¢votc, and that there was not an opposition between them, as Bayle supposed. Strato’s 
ruxn is the daughter of necessity. He would have been foolish indeed had he taught 
that any one thing acted to excite these motions of nature without a cause. I wish that 
what has been brought forward from Cicero, sect. 8. declaring this sentiment of Strato, 
should be examined. Such I incline to think learned men regard as the doctrine of 
Strato. It is quite as correspondent with his views as what Cudworth has here given. 

1 So almost all learned men have thought, as Bayle, Buddeus, Lescalopicrius, 
Leibnitz, Clark, Thomasius, whom Schlosser, loc. laud. and that very learned man, Jac. 
Fred. Reimmann, in Hist. Atheism, sect. 2. cap. 27. sect, 3. p. 186. have mentioned, 
reckoning Strato among those who have declared war against God and religion. But 
the very celebrated Reimmann himeelf, 1. c. sect. 4. p. 188., judges that the things pre- 
served from the ancients concerning Strato are too few and too obscure to determine what 
he taught. The very learned Schlosser, whom I have so often mentioned, proceeded 
further, nor did he hesitate to plead for Strato. He thinks the passage from Plutarch, 
sect. 32. p. 30. since it is so exceedingly obscure, exhibits nothing certain. The sayings 
of Cicero and of Seneca he thinks may be understood so as that Strato shall not be 
thought to have excluded God from the creation of the world, but that he only 
wished to indicate that all the causes of what occurs in nature are. not to be imme- 
diately attributed to God, second causes are not to be entirely neglected, or as a learned 
nan speaks, God is not to be entirely, but only to a certain point, excluded from the 
creation of the world. He brings forward other things also to lessen the force of these 
passages, which, since they are but conjectures, I do not think it needful here to 
describe. But although I think that they who endeavour to wipe off the imputation of 
impicty from the innocent, deserve well of mankind, I do not envy the ingenious 
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these are two schemes of atheism, very different from one 
another ;* that which fetches the original of all things from the 
mere fortuitous and unguided motion of matter, without any 


patron of Strato; nevertheless, if the dispute is to be estimated according to the deci- 
sion of the ancients, how far Strato may be cleared, I confess I cannot tell. As to the 
passage from Plutarch, I apprehend I have somewhat dispelled its obscurity, and I 
think it will be sufficiently clear from what I have said, that Strato has left to God 
little or no part in the construction of the universe. Other passages, moreover, of 
Cicero and Seneca may be explained by acute conjectures, still I think they cannot be 
so softened and mitigated in force, as to allow the idea that Strato was a devout and reli- 
giousman. What Cicero and Seneca intimate, Lactantius confirms in his book, De Ira 
Dei, cap. 10. p. 918, where he says, ‘‘ Naturam ait Straton habere in se vim gignendi et 
minuendi: sed eam nec sensum habere ullum, nec figuram ; ut intelligamus, omnia 
quasi sua sponte esse generata, nullo artifice, nec auctore.” “That Strato declares 
nature to have the power of producing and of destroying ; but that it has not either 
sense or figure; so that we are to understand that all things are produced as it were 
spontaneously, without a contriver and without an author.” Lactantius afterwards 
repeats the same thing, and refutes it, I. c. p. 926: “Qui se negat opera Deorum uti ad 
mundum fabricandum, qui Deum sine mente fingit, qui omnem divinam vim in nature 
sitam putat, qui naturam sensu et figura carentem, nullo artifice, nec auctore.” “That 
man cenies creation to be the work of Deity who feigns a God without mind, who 
thinks that all divine power resides in nature, who judges that nature destitute of sense 
and figure, without a contriver and without an author, has brought together all things 
which we behold.” How sucha man can bea worshipper of any God, I cannot by 
any effort of thought conceive. Now, if any one inquire of me whether I think that 
Strato taught all that Cudworth assigns to him; whether I suppose that he believed that 
entire and perfect life resides in every particle of matter, I must answer that I have 
nothing from the things which have been said that would make this appear. These are 
the conclusions which a distinguished man draws from what the ancients have left in 
writing respecting the philosophy of Strato. But there is much to oppose our attri- 
buting to every writer what may seem to follow from what he has said. It appears, if 
any confidence can be repoeed in the statements of ancient writers, that Strato thought 
that a plastic power is hidden in matter which needs some external influence to excite 
it. But how he explained this, and fitted it to all things which have been produced, 
had we his works we might understand. These being lost, it is better, as I conceive, to 
confess ignorance than to indulge in uncertain conjectures, especially since they who are 
competent to judge clearly enough see that this opinion cannot be sustained by even a 
single argument. Nevertheless, I think there is not much force in what the learned 
Schlosser intimates, 1. c. sect. 31. p. 29. 30. as contradicting Cudworth. For he thinks 
that Strato could not attribute life to every particle of matter, since, as Cicero testifies, 
he dissented from Democritus; nor did he with him divide nature into minute particles 
or atoms. I readily grant, as Cicero is the authority for it, that Strato laughed at the 
atoms of Democritus, as rough and smooth, as hooked and barbed; but must he be 
regarded, even though this be true, as denying that matter can be and ought to be 
separated into particles? I think not. How many soever investigators of nature there 
are, they cannot but divide it into parts by their acuteness, and separate it into minute 
particles, though all do not assent to the atomic system of Epicurus and Democritus, 
Strato, perhaps, did deny that all things which we behold could be formed by the for- 
tuitous conjunction of particles destitute of every quality. But this did not hinder his 
assigning such a power to these particles, endued with the necessary qualities, with life 
and feeling. Whois ignorant that Anaxagoras, who contemned the atomic system, yet 
divided the universe into corpuscles, which he called similaria. What! as the very 
learned Bayle has sought to show, shall the defenders of the atomic system be more to 
be tolerated because they attribute life and feeling to every atom ? Dict. vol. 2. vide 
Leucipp. note 2. p. 1701. There are learned men, with whom, however, I do not agree, 
who imagined that all the atoms of Democritus were considered as endued with life. 
This dispute, which I have so far gone into, has been undertaken not simply to contro- 
vert the opinions of others, but that I may offer an example of how much caution 
ought to be used in investigating the opinions of ancient philosophers. 

* Thus had Lactantius divided those who exclude God from the creation and govern- 
ment of the world: “Qui nolunt divina providentia factum esse mundum, aut princi- 
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vital or directive principle: and that which derives it from a 
certain mixture of chance and the life of matter both together, 
it supposing a plastic life, not in the whole universe, as one 
thing, but in all the several parts of matter by themselves; the 
first of which is the Atomic and Democritic atheism, the second 
the Hylozoic and Stratonic. 

Vil. It may perhaps be suspected by some, that the famous 
Hippocrates, who lived long before Strato, was an assertor of the 
Hylozoic atheism, because of such passages in him as these: 
"Araidevtog 4 gptate ek Tov adov pafovca ta SeovTa rroitiy, 
“Nature is unlearned or untaught, but it learneth from itself 
what things it ought to do:” and again, "Aveuploxe » bate avrn 
iaurn tac épddoue, ox ék dtavolac, “ Nature finds out ways to 
itself, not by ratiocination.”> But there is nothing more 


piis inter se temere coéuntibus dicunt esse concretum, aut repente natura exstitisse.” 
“They who deny that the world was created by Divine Providence, must maintain either 
that it was formed by principles or particles fortuitously mixing together, or that it 
suddenly sprung into existence.” De Ira Dei. cap. 10. p. 918. 

3 Epidem. lib. 6. sect. 5. sect. 2. tom. 2. opp. p. 1184. others read, cai od paovca, 
ra déoyra wotlet. Each of these passages is extant in the works of Hippocrates, but if 
there are no others from which atheism can be at all argued, certainly his works contain 
nothing by which his followers in the medical art may demonstrate his piety. In 
these werds, perhaps, he declares only, what physicians are every day in the habit of 
declaring, that the principal means whether of preventing or of healing diseases, is in 
nature itself, or as Cicero, Tuscul. Ques. lib. 3. cap. 3. p, 2696. tom. 8.° opp. 
has left on record, “That to the healing of the body, both its own constitution and 
nature very considerably contribute.” If this be atheistic, I see no reason why what 
Hippocrates says elsewhere should not be regarded as equally impious and injurious. 
In leg. tom. 1. p. 2. Wpwrov ody pev wavrwy dei pboroc’ gvatoc yap avremparrovons, 
cevia wayra, “ Nature is first and chiefly necessary to him who would obtain a know- 
ledge of the art of healing, since if it be against him, all his efforts will be vain.” 
Other things, moreover, may be found in Hippocrates, from which learned men have 
suffered themselves to place the prince of physicians among Atheists, and the passages 
from which Cudworth thought he was to be rescued from this imputation, has been 
adduced in support of it. Among the chief of these learned men the illustrious Mich. 
Hieron. Gudlingius not long ago employed the whole force of his talents to show that 
Hippocrates, in Otiis, tom. 2. cap. 3. denied the existence of Deity, Gudling. Part. 23, 
24. On the other hand, others fiercely contend for his piety, as Job. Stephanus, 
some time since a Venetian physician, in Hipp. Theolog. Venet. 1638—4. published by 
Joh. Alb. Fabricius, with the addition of many notes by which Stephen’s opinion was 
strengthened, Biblioth. Gree. vol. 3. p. 192, also Andr. Ottom. Goelicke Orat. published 
at Duisberg, and Dan. Wilh. Triller. a man of great learning, and in this matter very far 
surpassing all others, in his Hippoc. Falso Atheismi. accusat. Rudolstadt, 1719 in 8. 
Every one, moreover, who approves of the opinion Cudworth expresses, ought to con- 
sult on the subject Jean le Clerc. Bibl. anc. et mod. tom. 15. p. 428. vide p. 436. 
Joh, Alb. Fabricius Bibl. Graec. vol. 13. p. 191. embraced the opinion of Triller, from 
which it is evident that Joh. Franc. Buddeus, Thes. de Atheism. and Superstit., 
cap. 1. 83, 84. does not greatly differ. I pass over others. When such men contend 
I scarcely dare interpose my judgment, which I acknowledge to be small ; yet I may 
give utterance to a few things which have come into my mind while I have been con- 
sidcring the subject. Since Hippocrates has given no definition of the word ¢ucig, 
and of other words which he uses in writing on subjects more sublime than ordinary, 
either side of a dispute concerning his piety and religion may be maintained. If any 
one would discuss the law of consequence with Hippocrates, I fear that the ar- 
gument would fail, inasmuch as passages continually occur in his writings from which 
any, even the most horrible doctrines may be drawn. In like manner, I have long 
been quite persuaded that no one of the ancient inquirers after knowledge, not to men- 
tion the more modern, will be accounted innocent and pious if it be lawful to say that 
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affirmed here concerning nature by Hippocrates, than what 
might be affirmed likewise of the Aristotelic and Platonic 
nature, which is supposed to act for ends, though without con- 
sultation and ratiocination. And I must confess it seems to me 
no way misbecoming of a Theist, to acknowledge such a nature 
or principle in the universe, as may act according to rule and 
method for the sake of ends, and in order to the best, though 
itself do not understand the reason of what it doth; this being 
still supposed to act dependently upon a bigher intellectual prin- 
ciple, and to have been first set a work and employed by it, it 
being otherwise nonsense. But to assert any such plastic 
nature as is independent upon any higher intellectual principle, 
and so itself the first and highest principle of activity in the 
universe, this indeed must needs be either that Hylozoic atheism 
already spoken of, or else another different form of atheism, 
which shall afterwards be described. But though Hippocrates 
were a corporealist, yet we conceive he ought not to lie under 
the suspicion of either of those two atheisms; forasmuch as 
himself plainly asserts a higher intellectual system, than such a 
plastic nature, in the universe, namely an Heraclitic corporeal 
God, or understanding fire, immortal, pervading the whole 
world, in these words: Aoxéet dé uot 8 kaAgopev Seppov, adavardy 
re elvat, kal votiv mavra, kal dpijv, kai axovey, kal eldévat tavra 
ra évra kat ra péAAovra Ececta,* “It seems to me, that that 


they held all those sentiments to which what they have written may seem to lead. On 
which account this mode of interpretation will not do. Of the sayings of Hippocrates 
which he has left concerning the nature and origin of things, some are of such a kind 
as very eusily to lead to the opinion which has been propounded from his writings, that 
there is nothing more than a sort of Seppoc, or warmth or plastic power generating all 
things. And I confess that when I have read his book, De Carnibus, this seems to me 
most probable. For the passage which is here quoted by Cudworth is only the 
beginning of a longer sentence concerning the nature of this warmth ; what follows 
teaches that this plastic power or warmth, which Hippocrates pronounces immartal and 
intelligent, is nature necessarily conjoined with matter. There are, moreover, ] 

of his in which he mentions rnc Yed¢ avayene and rov Seiov, “ divine fute,” lib. 1. 
De Diat, t. 1. p. 182.; De Mulieb. Natura. t. 2. p. 358. ed. Linden. There is also a 
passage where he says that the gods have wisely and well ordained all things, lib. 1. 
De Diat. t. 1. p. 190. ed. Linden. It may then be concluded that Hippocrates wor- 
shipped a more excellent and dignified kind of nature, which directed the motions of 
his Séipzoc, and which was itself acted upon in order to the production of the 
universe. But what his 3ea dvaycn and 3eoy is, I have never been able from 
any thing he says to discover. Still, a few will suspcct that when he speaks of the 
gods he merely adopts current and popular language after the manner of prudent men. 
Since things are thus, I cannot tell but that it may be wisest perhaps to acknowledge at 
this distance of time that it can scarcely be determined what Hippocrates thonght con- 
cerning a Deity, nor does it clearly appear whether he were a religious man or an 
atheist. Inthe meantime, if this judgment be rejected, I will willingly concede to any 
one who shall deliver a better. 

4 De Princip, aut Carnibus, sect. 1. p. 249. tom. ]. opp. But Cudworth quotes 
only the commencement of the sentence. Had he added what follows it would have 
appeared, as | think, that Hippocrates attributes such properties tu his heat or fire, as 
that if he did not believe it to be the more dignified or excellent nature, he may, not 
unjustly, be reckoned with atheists, And this chiefly is the point in controversy among 
those who contend concerning the religion of Hippocrates, whether or not he thought 
this Sépzog to be some kind of divine eesencc. 
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which is called heat or fire, is immortal and omniscient, and that 
it sees, hears, and knows all things, not only such as are present, 
but also future.” Wherefore we conclude that Hippocrates was 
neither a Hylozoic nor Democritic Atheist, but a Heraclitic 
corporeal Theist.® | 

VIII. Possibly it may be thought also, that Plato in his 
Sophist intends this hylozoic atheism, where he declares it as the 
opinion of many,° rijv piaw wavta yevvar, amd tivog airlacg 
avrouarne, kat avev dtavoiacg puovane, “that nature generates all 
things from a certain spontaneous principle, without any reason 
and understanding.” But here the word avrouatne may be as 
well rendered fortuitous, as spontaneous; however, there is no 
necessity that this should be understood of an artificial or 
methodical unknowing nature. It is true indeed, that Plato 
himself seems to acknowledge a certain plastic or methodical 
nature in the universe, subordinate to the Deity, or that perfect 
mind which is the supreme governor of all things; as may be 
gathered from these words of his: Try pbatv pera Adyou Kal adv 
Ady Kal vy ta wavta Staxoopeiy, “that nature does rationally 
(or orderly) together with reason and mind, govern the whole 
universe.” Where he supposes a certain reoalat nature to be a 
partial and subordinate cause of things under the divine intellect. 
And it is very probable that Aristotle derived that whole doc- 
trine of his concerning a regular and artificial nature, which 
acts for ends, from the Platonic school. But as for any such 
form of atheism as should suppose a plastic or regular but 
senseless nature either in the whole world, or the several parts of 


5 That Hippocrates approved of the views of Heraclitus, Daniel Clark, in his History 
of Medicine, p. 109 of the first edition, Gudlingius, in the passages referred to, and 
others, think. But Triller, in Hippoc. Atheis. fals. accus. spares no pains to show 
that this is an unsupported affirmation, in which Jean le Clerc, Bibl. ac. et mod. 
tom. 15, p. 358. agrees with him. It is difficult to say which of these is right, nor will 
space permit that I should prosecute the inquiry further. On the agreement in many 
points of Heraclitus and Hippocrates read Gesnerus tom. 1. Comment. Acad. Scient. 
Gott. in Diss. de Animis Hippocrates. 

$ In Sophista, p. 168. opp. 

7 Where these words are to be found, though I have examined Plato with great care, 
I cannot tell. I have read and re-read Plato’s Sophist, which Cudworth quotes, 
but certainly this little book has no words of the kind; I suspect, therefore, that this 
sentence us here recited was not quoted from Plato, but that Cudworth framed it from 
several scattered passages of the philosopher. I am the more easily induced to believe 
this on two accounts. First, when further on he treats concerning nature as the 
universal producer, sect. 6, he quotes the same passage, but with some difference. 
Secondly, I find that the learned Doctor, in quoting the sentiments of Plato is some- 
times not very exact, nor are all the opinions attributed to that philosopher proved 
from his writings, of which what we have observed at sect. 6. of the Dissertation con- 
cerning plastic nature, is a remarkable example. The study of Plato had occupied 
the truly learned Doctor so much that he seldom recedes far from his sentiments, 
though he does in reality depart from them; on which account he often quotes 
in one sense what the author wrote in another, Add to this that I have read in 
Plato, passim, sentiments not very dissimilar from that quoted. Thus in Phileb. p. 79, 
‘‘mind is the ornament of all things,” not to mention other passages. 
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matter by themselves, to be the highest principle of all things, 
we do not conceive that there is any intimation of it to be found 
any where in Plato. For in his De Legibus, lib. 10. p. 665, 666. 
where he professedly disputes against atheiem, he states the 
doctrine of it after this manner, ra piv péytora cat xaAXora 
amepyagecSat piow Kal rixnv, ta 6% optxpdreoa rlyyny, “ that 
nature and chance produced all the first, greatest, and most 
excellent things, but that the smaller things were produced by 
human art.” The plain meaning whereof is this, that the first 
original of things, and the frame of the whole universe, pro- 
ceeded from a mere fortuitous nature, or the motion of matter 
unguided by any art or method. And thus it is further explained 
in the following words: Ilvp xat téwp cal yiv kal afpa pica 
wavra eluant xal Tbyn pact’ réyvy O& dudey rodrwy, &c., “ That the 
first elements, fire, water, air, and earth, were all made by nature 
and chance, without any art or method;” and then, “that the bodies 
of the sun, moon, and stars, and the whole heavens, were after- 
wards made out of those elements, as devoid of all manner of 
life,” and only fortuitously moved and mingled together; and 
lastly, that the whole mundane system, together with the orderly 
seasons of the year, as also plants, animals, and men, did arise 
after the same manner, from the mere fortuitous motion of sense- 
less and stupid matter. In the very same manner docs Plato 
state this controversy again betwixt Theists and Atheists in his 
Philebus, p. 28. Ed. Ser. : Hdrepov, & Towrapyxe, ra Eduravra, cai 
76d TO KaAobpevov dAov, txitpoTEbey Popev Thy TOV addyou Kal 
eixn Sbvauev, kal ra Own Ervyev ; 7) ravavria, kaOarep of wpdaSev 
nuwy EAXeyov, vovy kai Ppdvnoiv tiva Savyaotiy auvrarrovcay 
StaxvEcovav, “ Whether shall we say, O Protarchus, that this 
whole universe is dispensed and ordered, by a mere irrational, 
temerarious and fortuitous principle, and so as it happens; or 
contrariwise, (as our forefathers have instructed us) that mind, 
and a certain wonderful wisdom, did at first frame, and does still 
govern all things ?” 

®Wherefore we conclude, that Plato took no notice of any 


* What the reason could be why Cudworth says that Plato took no notice of any 
other form of atheism than that which derives all things from a fortuitous principle, I 
cannot tell. The passages which he brings forward in support of his assertion will not, 
I am convinced, bear the sense he puts on them. I. He thinks that the passage from 
Plato’s Sophist must be understood of such a plastic power as he himself had imagined. 
But he will not easily persuade those of this who have read for themselves what 
Plato wrote. For those of whom Plato speaks as teaching that nature herself pro- 
duced all things by a kind of spontaneous power, are opposed by him to those who 
think that all things have been brought together or have proceeded from God with 
design and divine knowledge. From which must be understood that there had been 
impious men and contemners of God, who cherished the former of the opinions he 
mentions, nor on account of what they attributed to the plastic power of nature could 
they think of it as forming all things according to the will of God, especially if the 
word duroparne as Cudworth thinks, be translated spontaneous, from thence it does 
not follow, as will presently appear, that Plato refused in this passage, to designate 
as Atheists those who judged matter to be enducd with a plastic power II. He says 
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other form of atheism, as then set on foot, than such as de- 
rives all things from a mere fortuitous principle, from nature 
and chance, that is, the unguided motion of matter, without 
any plastic artificialness or methodicalness, cither in the whole 
universe, or the parts of it. But because this kind of atheism, 
which derives all things from a mere fortuitous nature, had been 
managed two manner of ways, by Democritus in the way of 
atoms, and by Anaximander and others in the way of forms and 
qualities; (of which we are to speak in the next place;) there- 
fore the atheism, which Plato opposes, was either the Demo- 
critic or the Anaximandrian atheism; or else (which is most 
probable) both of them together. 
IX. It is hardly imaginable, that there should be no philoso- 
hic Atheists in the world before Democritus and Leucippus. 
lato? long since concluded, that there have been Atheists, 
more or less, in every age, when he bespeaks his young Atheist 
after this manner; Od od pdvoe ove? cot PfrAor woWTOL Kal TPG 


rov tabrnyv ddEav wept Sev Eoyere, ylyvovrat 8? aet wAslovc Fj 


éXdrrovg tabtny tiv vdoov Eyovrec’ the full sense whereof 
seems to be this; “ Neither you, my son, nor your friends 
(Democritus, Leucippus and Protagoras) are the first who have 
entertained this opinion concerning the gods, but there have 
been always some more or less sick of this atheistic disease.” 
Wherefore we shall now make a diligent search and enquiry, to 
see if we can find any other philosophers, who atheized bcfore 
Democritus and Leucippus, as also what form of atheism they 
entertained. | 


that in those passages in which Plato inveighs ‘against the atheists of his own age in 
Lib. de Legibus and Phileb. he exhibits their doctrine so as to make it appear that 
they sought thie origin of things from fortune, from chance, and from accident. And 
he thinks it is clear from hence that they did not attribute to. matter the power of 
creating and producing. But I do not understand why when a plastic power is thought 
to be concealed in matter, there should be hesitation in attributing much to accident, 
to fortune, and to chance. We have seen on a previous page that Strato embraced 
both chance and the life of matter at the same time. Here I may quote the words 
of Cicero as the most fit to set forth this matter from De Natur. Deor. lib. 2. cap. 32. 
p. 3001. “Seminis (aiunt) vim esse tantam, ut id, quamquam sit perexiguum, tamen, 
si inciderit in concipientem comprehendentemque naturam, nactumque sit (casu) 
materiam, qua ali augerique possit, ita fingat et efficiat in suo quidque genere.” “ They 
say that the power of a seed, though it be very small, is so great that if it full,” (observe 
here, I pray you, accident and fortune conjoined with the life of the seed or of 
the substance) “upon nature receiving and retaining it, and if it obtain by accident 
matter by which it may be nourished and increased, it creates and produces what is 
of its own species.” Compare what we have said at section 5. It may be added, that 
Plato intimates in those passages from his book De Legibus which the learned Doctor 
has adduced, that these men referred the origin of things to géetc and rtyn. They 
did not, therefore, refer all things to réyn, or fortune, but betook themselves also to 
g¢éorg, or nature, which seems to be an argument that they did not greatly differ from 
the opinion of Strato. To confess the truth, what Plato says, both in these aad in 
other passages, concerning the atheists of his day, is both too brief and too obscure 
to give us a complete or clear view of what their sentiments concerning the nature 
of things were. 
® De Legibus, lib. 10. p. 665, Ed. Ser. p. 888. 
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Aristotle in his Metaphysics, speaking of the quaternio of 
causes, affirms, that many of those, who first philosophized, 
assigned only a material cause of the whole mundane system, 
without either intending or efficient cause. The reason whereof 
he intimates .to have been this, because they asserted matter to 
be the only substance; and that whatsoever else was in the 
world, besides the substance or bulk of matter, were all nothing 
else but wan, different passions and affections, accidents and 
qualities of matter, that were all generated out of it, and cor- 
ruptible again into it; the substance of matter always remain- 
ing the same, neither generated nor corrupted, but from eternity 
unmade; Aristotle’s words are these:'° Twv rpwrwv giroac- 
gnodvrwy of wAsiorot trac év DAng eldee pdvoy wijSnoav apyac 
elvac wavtwy, ¢& ov yao tory Gravra ra Svta, kal && ov ylyverat 
mowrov, ka sig 6 POelperar reAeuraiov, tic piv ovolag vrope- 
vobone, Toic de madect perabadXobone rovTo arotyeiov, Kal rav- 
Thy Twv SvTwy THY apyhy gacw elva, “ Most of those, who 
first philosophized, took notice of no other principle of things in 
the universe, than what is to be referred to the material cause ; 
for that, out of which all things are, and out of which all things 
are first made, and into which they are all at last corrupted and 
resolved, the substance always remaining the same, and being 
changed only in its passions and qualities; this they concluded 
to be the first original and principle of all things.” 

X. But the meaning of these old Material philosophers will 
be better understood by those exceptions, which Aristotle makes 
against them, which are two: first, that because they acknow- 
ledged no other substance besides matter, that might be an active 
principle in the universe, 1 was not possible for them to give any 
account of the original of motion and action.! Ei yao ért padtora 
waca ¢Bopa Kal yéiveotc Ex Tivoc, wo Evdc H Kal TWAEWvwY eoriy, 
dia ti TovTO cupEalve, Kal ri TO alriov; ov yap Oy Td ye UroKeluEvon 
avTo woe perabadAkyv Eautd* Aéyw & olov, ovre rd EdAOv, ovTE Td 

aXkdc alriov rou peraBadAey Exdrepov avTwy’ ove? ToLEt TO piv 
Se Nov kAlyny, 6 Od? xaAKde avdpravra aAX’ Erepdv tt THe peraborAje 
airiov’ 76 88 rovto Gnreiv éort ré tH irépay Cnreiv apyiv, we av 
Hyeic palnuev, SBev  aoxy Tie Kevijoewc, “ Though all generation 
be made never so much out of something as the matter, yet the 
question still is, by what means this cometh to pass, and what 
is the active cause which produceth it? because the subject- 


19 Lib. 1. c. 3. tom. 4. opp. p. 264. It ought not to be omitted that a little after, 
p- 265, Aristotle adds that there were those who thought that the ancients thus 
philosophized concerning the nature of things. He himself regards it as uncertain 
whether it were really so. 

1 Arist. Met. lib. 1. c. 3. p. 265. To this ought to be added what the same philo- 
sopher eloquently says, cap. 7. p. 274. that they who entertain this opinion take away 
all cause of motion, rd rng xivncews atrioy avaipeiv. 
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matter cannot change itself; as for example, neither timber, nor 
brass, is the cause, that either of them are changed ; for timber 
alone does not make a bed, nor brass a statue, but there must be 
something else as the cause of the change ; and to inquire after 
this is to enquire after another principle besides matter, which 
we would call that, from whence motion springs.” In which 
words Aristotle intimates, that these old Material philosophers 
shuffled in motion and action into the world unaccountably, or 
without a cause; forasmuch as they acknowledged no other 
principle of things besides passive matter, which could never 
move, change or alter itself. 

XI. And Aristotle’s second exception against these old Mate- 
rial philosophers is this; that since there could be no intending 
casuality in senseless and stupid matter, which they made to be 
the only principle of all things, they were not able to assign rou 
&U kal kaAwe airiay, “any cause of well and fit,” and so could 
give no account of the regular and orderly frame of this mundane 
system :? Tov ev cal xaAwe Ta piv tyev, ta O& ylyvecdat THY 
évrwy, iawe ovTre yiv, ovr aAXO Tw ToLlOtTwWY OUR Y EiKdE 
airtov elvat’ od’ avtw avroudtw, kal réyy TocovToy éimirpibat 
mpayua katwc Exe,’ “That things partly are so well in the 
world, and partly are made so well, cannot be imputed either to 
earth or water, or any other senseless body; much less is it 
reasonable to attribute so noble and excellent an effect as this to 
mere chance or fortune.” Where Aristotle again intimates, that 
as these Material philosophers shuffled in motion into the world 
without a cause, so likewise they must needs suppose this motion 
to be altogether fortuitous and unguided; and thereby in a man- 
ner make fortune, which is nothing but the absence or defect of 
an intending cause, to supply the room both of the active and 
intending cause, that is, efhcient and final. Whereupon Aristotle 
subjoins a commendation of Anaxagoras, as the first of the 
Tonic philosophers, who introduced mind or intellect for a prin- 

, ciple in the universe ; that in this respect he alone seemed to be 
sober and in his wits, comparatively with those others that went 
before him, who talked so idly and atheistically. For Anaxa- 
goras’ principle was such, saith Aristotle, as was dua rov 
kaXwe aitla, cat rorattn SOev 4 xlvnote bwapye, “at once a 


2 Met. lib. 1. c. 3 p. 266. There will be those perhape who will say that this passage 
is not correctly quoted, for after the words airtoy elvat, the words obr’ éxeivouc 
oin@jvace are omitted. Aristotle eays that it is neither likely nor probable that the 
philosophers whom he opposes, thought the earth or any thing else of that kind to be 
the cause of the excellence with which nature shines. In this manner does he clear 
those ancient philosophers, while he says it is utterly incredibile that they thought so 
absurdly as to seek the origin of things from matter only. Cudworth knew that this 
was in opposition to the sentiments of those ancient philosophers whom he reckons 
among Atheists ; and therefore he seems designedly to have omitted these words. 
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cause of motion and also of well and fit;” of all the regularity, 
aptitude, pulchritude and order that is in the whole universe. 
And thus it seems Anaxagoras himself had determined: ’Avaé&- 
aydpa¢ To alrtov Tov xaXwe cal dpSwe voy Aéya, “ Anaxagoras 
saith, that mind is the only cause of right and well ;”5 this being 
proper to mind to aim at ends and good, and to order one thing 
fitly for the sake of another. Whence it was, that Anaxagoras 
concluded good also, as well as mind, to have been a principle of 
the universe, ’AvaEaydpac we xKwovyv 6 ayaddv apy, 6 yap 
youg kivel, adAa kivei Evexad rivoc, wore Erepov, “ oras 
makes good a principle, as that which moves; for though mind 
move matter, yet it moves it for the sake of something,* and 
being itself, as it were, first moved by good: so that good is also 
a principle.” And we note this the rather, to show how well 
these three philosophers, Aristotle, Plato and 
all together in this excellent truth, that mind and good are the 
first principle of all things in the universe. 

XIT. And now we think it is sufficiently evident, that these 
old Materialists in Aristotle, whoever they were, were downright 
Atheists ;° not so much because they made all substance to be 


5 Arist. de An. lib. I. c. 2. p. 5. tom. 2. opp. 

‘ Arist. Met. lib, 14. c. 10. p. 485. tom, 4. opp. These words, and those which 
follow are given by Cudworth, as if they were Aristotle’s, and as if they immediately 
followed in the sentence. But nothing of the kind is to be found in Anstotle. Cud- 
worth intends them as a consequence of the words employed by that philosopher. 

5 Besides Cudworth there are others also who think that in this passage Aristotle 
charges atheism upon the Ionic sect of philosophers, Among these is Samuel 
Parker who in his disputation concerning God, lib. 1. sect. 5. p. 11. on this account 
censures Aristotle and defends the Ionics. To me it seems very doubtful whether 
Aristotle thought so badly concerning these philosophers as Cudworth especially sup- 
poses. The following I reckon as arguments in support of my opinion. I. Aristotle 
numbers Anaxagoras and Thales among the philosophers of whom he treats. But 
Cudworth himself takes both these distinguished men out from the number of 
Atheists, and that as will presently appear with good reason. II. Aristotle twice 
clearly affirms that these philosophers, very well understanding that the origin of all 
things could not possibly be explained from the Jaws and constitution of matter, were 
compelled by necessity to seek some other principle besides matter. Ipotovrwy dé 
otrwe durd rd rpaypa wooroingey abroic cal cuvnvayrace Cnrityv. “ When they 
had proceeded so fur, the thing itself led them on, and they were compelled to 
search further.” Lib. 1. Metaphys. cap. 3. p. 265. The same sentiment he repeats 
a little afterwards even more clearly, ur avrij¢g rijg adnMeiag worep el rommer, 
dvayxalopuevot, rr)y txopévny ilnrnoay dpxny, “compelled, as we have maid by 
the force of truth, they sought that principle which follows.” So far is Aristotle from 
saying, that this referred the origin of things to matter alone, that he rather affirms 
the very contrary. III. The arguments brought forward from Aristotle are urged by 
him not for the sake of dispute, but only to show that necessity impelled those philoso- 
phers to scarch for some other origin of things than matter. Wherefore also, as we 
have before said, sect. 5. he himself thought it incredible, that those philosophers en- 
tertained so absusd a notion. IV. Aristotle intimates that he thought Anaxegoras 
wiser than the rest of that class ; but he shows that this was not on account of his 
attributing mind to matter which others did not do. On the contrary he affirms that 
he regarded Anaxagoras as wiser than others, because that immediately and without 
any circumlocution, he professed it as his belief, that nature is a partaker of sense and 
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body or matter, for Heraclitus first, and after him Zeno, did the 
Jike, deriving the original of all things from fire, as well as 
Anuximenes did from air, and Thales is supposed by Aristotle§ 
to have done from water, and that with some little more seeming 
plausibility, since fire being a more subtle and movenbie body 
than any other, was therefore thought by some ancients to be 
aowpatwratoy, the most incorporeal of all bodies, as earth was 
fpr that cause rejected by all those corporeal philosophers from 
being a principle,’ by reason of the grossness of its parts. But 
Heraclitus and Zeno, notwithstanding this, are not accounted 
Atheists, because they supposed their fiery matter to have not 
only life, but also a perfect understanding originally belonging 
to it, as also the whole world to be an animal: whereas those 
Materialists of Aristotle made senseless and stupid matter, de- 
void of all understanding and life, to be the first principle and 
root of all things. For when they supposed life and understand- 
ing, as well as all other differences of things, to be nothing but 
mere passions and accidents of matter, generable out of it, and 
corruptible again into it, and indeed to be produced, but in a 
secondary way, from the fortuitous commixture of those first 
elementary qualitics, heat and cold, moist and dry, thick and 
thin, they plainly implied the substance of matter in itself to be 
devoid of life and understanding. Now if this be not atheism, to 
derive the original of all things, even of life and mind itself, 
from dead and stupid matter fortuitously moved, then there can 
be no such thing at all. 
XIII. Moreover, Aristotle’s Materialists concluded eve 

thing besides the substance of matter, (which is in itself indif- 


reason ; whence all things have proceeded ; while others after considerable wandering 
and various shifts came at length to the same point, so as on their own acknowledgment 
to seek, under the impulse of necessity, for some other cause of things than mere 
matter. V. I do not see that Aristotle has intimated in this passage, that those philo- 
sophers taught, that there is nothing in the universe which has not been produced, and 
which may not again be produced, and which may not again he destroyed. Nor yet 
if even they did teach this, which I do not entirely deny, that they were on that ac- 
count to be immediately reckoned Atheists, since the same notion was entertuined by 
not a few of the ancients, whose picty and belief in a God no one will readily ques- 
tion. Since all these things are so, what ground the learned Doctor could have for con- 
tending that Aristotle reckoned these philosophers as Atheists, and fur himself ap- 
proving of such a decision, I cannot at all understand. I do not here inquire whether 
the philosophers of the Ionic School were Atheists or not. There are very learned 
men on both sides of this question—my only object at present is to ascertain what 
Aristotle judged concerning them. 

* Metaphysic. Lib. 1. c. 3. p. 265. tom. 4. opp. 

7 T perceive that Aristotle has made this observation, Metaph. lib. 1. cap. 7. p. 275. 
also De Anima, lib. 1. cap. 2. p. 6. tom. 2. opp. Still he does not say this generally of 
all philosophers, but only of the more recent wno reduced all things to one element. 
In Physic. Auscult. lib. 2. cap. 1. p. 463. he intimates very clearly, that there were 
among the ancient philosophers those who regarded the earth as the principle of all 
things. Vide Gassend. tom. 1. opp. p. 23.5. 236. who gives examples of philosophers 
of this opinion. 

VOL. I. M 
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ferent to all things,) and consequently all particular and deter- 
minate beings, to be generable and corruptible. Which is a thing 
that Plato takes notice of ® as an atheistic principle, express:ng 
it in these words; "Eort piv yap ovderor ovdey, att 82 ylyvera, 
that “nothing ever is, but every thing is made and generated.”9 
Forasmuch as it plainly follows from hence, that not only all ani- 
mals and the souls of men, but also if there were any gods, 
which some of those Materialists would not stick, at least ver- 
bally, to acknowledge, (meaning thereby certain understandin 
beings superior to men) these likewise must needs have been 
generated, and consequently be corruptible. Now to say, that 
there is no other God, than such as was made and generated, and 
which may be again unmade, corrupted and die, or that there 
was once no God at all till he was made out of the matter, and 
that there may be none again, this is all one as to deny the thing 
itself. For a native and mortal God is a pure contradiction. 
Therefore whereas Aristotle, in his Metaphysics,’ tells us of 
certain Theologers, of éx vucré¢ wavra yevywvrec, such as did 
generate all things (even the gods themselves) “out of Night 
and Chaos,” we must needs pronounce of such Theologers as 
these, who were Theogonists, and generated all the goda (with- 
out exception) out of senseless and stupid matter, that they were 
but a kind of atheistical Theologers, or theological Atheists. 
For though they did admit of certain beings, to which they 
attributed the name of gods, yet according to the true notion of 
God, they really acknowledged none at all, (i. e. no understand- 
ing nature as the original of things) but Night and Chaos, sense- 
less and stupid matter, fortuitously moved, was to them the 
highest of all Numens. So that this theology of theirs was a 
thing wholly founded in atheistical nonsense. 

XIV.* And now we think it seasonable here to observe, how 
vast a difference there was betwixt these old Materialiats in 
Aristotle, and those other philosophers, mentioned before in the 
first chapter, who determined, ovdiv obdi ylyvectat ovd? POel- 
peatat twv Ovrwy, “ That no real entity at all was generated or 
corrupted,” for this reason, because nothing could be made out 
of nothing. These were chiefly the philosophers of the Italic or 
Pythagoric succession ; and their design in it was not, as Aris- 


® This dogma is read in Plato just as here quoted. Still it has been erroneously 
added, that it is considered by Plato to be among the first principles of Atheists. On 
the other hand he maintains that all learned and wise men, Parmenides only excepted, 
were of this opinion ; among whom he mentions Protagoras, Empedocles, Heraclitus, 
Epicharmus and Homer. Now who will say that Plato considers all such men as 
Atheists? Indeed, so far as appears, I do not deny that no one can be an Atheist un- 
less at the aame time he holds the sentiment, that all things are generable and cor- 
ruptible. Still I do deny that the crime of Atheism is to be imputed to all those who 
do hold this sentiment. 

® In Theat. 10 Lib. 14. ¢. 6. p. 477. 
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totle was pleased somewhere to affirm, aveXtiv wacay Thy vive, 
to contradict common sense and experience, in denying all 
natural generations and alterations ; but only to interpret nature 
rightly in them, and that in way of oppposition to those athe- 
istic Materialists, after this manner; that in all the mutations 
of nature, generations and alterations, there was neither any 
new substance made, which was not before, nor any entity really 
distinct from the pre-existing substances, but only that substance 
which was before, diversely modified; and so nothing produced 
in generations, but new modifications, mixtures, and separations 
of pre-existent substances. 

Now this doctrine of theirs drove at these two things; first, 
the taking away of such qualities and forms of body, as were 
vulgarly conceived to be things really distinct from the sub- 
stance of extended bulk, and all its modifications of more or less 
magnitude, figure, site, motion or rest. Because, if there were 
any such things as these, produced in the natural generations 
and alterations of bodies, there would then be some real entity 
made ix undevocg tvuTapyovrog fh moovrapxovtoc, “out of nothing 
inexistent or pre-existent.” Wherefore they concluded, that 
these supposed forms and qualities of bodies were really nothing 
else, but only the different modifications of pre-existent matter, 
in respect of magnitude, figure, site, and motion, or rest; or 
different concretions and secretions, which are no entities really 
distinct from the substance, but only cause different phasmata, 
fancies and apparitions in us. 

The second thing, which this doctrine aimed at, was the 
establishing the incorporeity and ingenerability of all souls. For 
since life, cogitation, sense and understanding, could not be re- 
solved into those modifications of matter, magnitude, figure, site 
and motion, or into mechanism and fancy, but must needs be 
entities really distinct from extended bulk, or dead and stupid 
matter; they concluded that therefore souls could not be gene- 
rated out of matter, because this would be the production of some 
real entity out of nothing inexisting or pre-existing ; but that they 
must needs be another kind of substance incorporeal, which could 
no more be generated or corrupted, than the substance of matter 
itself; and therefore must either pre-exist in nature, before 
generations, or else be divinely created and infused in them. 

It hath been already proved in the first chapter, that the up- 
shot of that Pythagoric doctrine, that nothing could be generated 
out of nothing pre-existing, amounted to those two things men- 
tioned, viz. the asserting of the incorporeity and ingenerability 
of souls, and the rejecting of those fantastic entities of forms and 
real qualities of bodies, and resolving all corporeal phenomena 
into figures or atoms, and the different apparitions or fancies 
caused by them. But the latter of these may be further con- 
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firmed from this passage of Aristotle’s,! where, after he had 
declared, that Democritus and Leucippus made the soul and fire 
to consist of round atoms or figures, like those ty re afpe Edapara, 
‘“‘ those ramenta that appear in the air” when the sun-beams are 
transmitted through crannies; he adds: “Eone & cal ro wapa row 
IIvOayopelwv Aeyduevov, thy avriv Exew Siavotav, Epacay yao 
Tivecg auTwy, Puynv sivat ta ev TH aipe Edcpara, of 62, ro Tavra 
xivouv,? ‘ And.that which is said amongst the Pythagoreans 
seems to have the same sense, for some of them affirm, that the 
soul is those very Eécuara, ramenta or atoms; but others of them, 
that it is that which moves them ;” which latter doubtless were 
the genuine Pythagoreans. However, it is plain from hence, 
that the old Pythagoreans physiologized by Evopara, as well as 
Democritus; that is, figures and atoms, and not qualities and 
forms. 

But Aristotle’s Materialists, on the contrary, taking it for 
granted, that matter, or extended bulk, is the only substance, 
and that the qualities and forms of bodies are entities really dis- 
tinct from those modifications of magnitude, figure, site, motion 
or rest ; and finding also by experience, that these were continu- 
ally generated and corrupted, as likewise that life, sense and 
understanding were produced in the bodies of such animals, 
where it had not been before, and again extinguished at the death 
or corruption of them, concluded, that the souls of all animals, 
as well as those other qualities and forms of bodies, were gene- 
rated out of the matter, and corrupted again into it; and con- 
sequently, that every thing that is in the whole world, besides 
the substance of matter, was made or generated, and might be 
again corrupted. 

Of this atheistic doctrine, Aristotle speaks elsewhere, as in his 
book “ De Caclo:”5 Eiot yap riveg of gaa, ovbiv ayévveroy elvat 


1 But this passage is not to be found in the place whence, from memory, Cudworth, 
incorrectly supposes he obtained it, but De Anima, lib. ]. cap. 2. p. 4. tom. 2. opp. 
The learned Doctor thinks it clearly shows that the followers of Pythagoras traced the 
origin of things to corpuscles and atoms. But, to speak no stronger, it is very doubtful 
whether Aristotle has correctly expounded the opinion of this class of philosophers. It 
will scarcely be right however, for us to pronounce any thing on the subject, since fora 
long time it must be unknown how they defined the Puy7 and the vcpara frum which 
they maintained that all things proceeded. I pass over other points with which we 
ought to be acquainted, ere we pronounce a judgment on this subject. 

2 Nat. Ause. lib, 1. c. 2. This reference isa mistake, for the passage is De Anima, 
Lib. 1. cap. 2. p. 4. t. 2. opp. 

3 Lib. 3. c. 1. p. 668. t. 1. opp. The learned Doctor in quoting and translating this 
passage took more liberty than I should have taken. For first he united two sentences 
which in Aristotle are separate, that he might the more easily obtain the sentiment he 
wished to obtain. And next he omits some words which he perceived would conduce 
but little to his purpose. Aristotle mentions two kinds of physical doctrine—the first, 
that which mantains that there is nothing which is not generated, and teaches that 
nothing has come into existence of itself; that some things mc recover will remain stable, 
that others will be destroyed, yevdpeva Ct ra pev dgSapra Ciapéve, ra ce wadey 
g3cipeodat. Cudworth thinks proper to pass over these words, which show that the 
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Twy Toaypatwv, adda rarta yiyvecdat’ uadtota pev of Tel Tdv 
‘Holodoy, elra & xai rov adAwy, of Tpwrot PvatoAoynaavreEc’ of 
62, ra pév aAXa ravra ylvecSal re gaci, cal peiv, elvat d2 raylwe 
ovBév. Ev d& Te povov troutverv, &E ov Tav’ra wavra pETacyy- 
pariZecsat trepuxev, “There are some, who affirm, that nothing 
is ingenerable, but that all things are made; as Hesiod especially, 
and also among the rest they who first physiologized, whose 
meaning was, that all other things are made (or generated) and 
did flow, none of them having any stability; only that there 
was one thing (namely matter) which always remained, out of 
which all those other things were transformed and metamor- 
phized.” Though as to Hesiod, Aristotle afterwards speake 
differently. So likewise in his Physics, after he had declared, 
that some of the ancients made air, some water, and some other 
matter, the principle of all things; he adds:* Tovro cai rocaérny 
Haciv elvat thy aracav ovolay’ ra dt adAa Tavta waSN TObTwD, 
kai Esc, kat duaSécee’ kal rotrwy piv driovy elvat aidiov’ ra 


doctrine of the ancient physiologists or Tonic sect of philosophers was very 
different from what he represents it. Aristotle says, that Hesiod and other physiolo- 
gists were of this opinion. He further says, that another sect think that all things 
flow and are borne onwards in a continual course, but that one thing only remained 
out of which other things are formed. To this opinion, he adds that many and espe- 
cially Heraclitus were pledged. But Cudworth unites what is said of the latter class 
with what is said of the former, and in this manner quotes the passage of Aristotle as 
if they who said that all things were generated, and those who suid that all things 
flowed, were with one exception only of the same opinion, which moreover greatly 
differed from the sentiment held by Aristotle. But the excellent author was not just 
to the memory of those philosophers who are commonly called Ionics, and whom he 
wished to regard as condemned by the judgment of Aristotle ; two sentences, which 
ought to have been separate, he unites, so that they appear so much th worse. More- 
over, should we be inquired of in what the difference lies between those two sects of 
materialists whom Aristotle brings forward : I confess that this is not in every particular 
clear. In enumerating and explaining the different opinions of ancient philosophers, 
Aristotle's brevity makes him obscure, from which it happens that out of what he says 
none can learn the entire sentiments of any philosopher, unless he take as true a good 
many uncertain guesses. I have often thought in reading Aristotle, that sometimes he 
has perverted the sentiments of the ancient philosophers, and that he has reported 
them with greater brevity than necessary ; that he might the more speedily refute 
them, and the more easily acquire to himself honour out of the refutation. And I 
think the evidence of this is that he frequently differs even from himself, nor does he 
always report in the same manner the opinions he controverts. As for example even 
this passage shows, that those learned men are in too great haste who determine con- 
cerning the opinions of the Ionics, as if they had their whole sentiments before them ; 
too much at this distance of time has been lost for us to determine accurately, how 
they who belonged to this class were affected in respect of God. Aristotle testifies 
that they believed that all things were generated, but that some would remain, some 
would be destroyed. Why, I ask, did they thus believe, or from what principles could 
such an opinion arise? If they thought that all things were formed of matter, what 
would they adduce in support of the permanence and eternity of things so formed. Did 
they seek the cause of this permanence in matter itself or in some other principle sepa- 
rate from matter? Let those persons who think they are more shrewd than other 
people, exercise themselves with this inquiry, or let them ingenuously confess that 
where there is so much of obscurity, it is the part of true wisdom tu be cautious and 
not to determine rashly. 
* Lib. 2. c. 1. p. 468. opp. 
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é2 aAdXa yiyveoSae cat pSelfpecIac awepaxc, “This the 
affirmed to be all the substance or essence that was; but a 
other things, the passions, affections and dispositions of it; and 
that this therefore was eternal, as being capable of no change, - 
but all other things infinitely generated and corrupted.5 

XV. But these Materialists being sometimes assaulted by the 
other Italic philosophers, in the manner before declared, that no 
real entities, distinct from the modifications of any substance, 
could be generated or corrupted, because nothing could come 
from nothing nor go to nothing; they would not seem plainly 
to contradict that theorem, but only endeavoured to interpret it 
into a compliance with their own hypothesis, and distinguish con- 
cerning the sense of it in this manner; that it ought to be un- 


derstood only of the substance of matter and nothing else, viz. 
that no matter could be made or corrupted, but that all other 
things whatsoever, not only forms and qualities of bodies, but 
also souls; life, sense and understanding, though really different 
from magnitude, figure, site and motion, yet ought to be ac- 
counted only the wa@n, the passions and accidents of this matter, 
and therefore might be generated out of it, and corrupted again 
into it, and that without the production or destruction of any 
real entity, matter being the only thing that is accounted such. 
All this we learn from these words of Aristotle :° Kai da rovro 


5 This passage does not help the learned Doctor any more than the last. Ile thinks 
that it contains and exhibits the opinion of certain ancient physiologists who shut out 
Deity entirely from the creation and government of this world, deriving all things from 
matter. But I imagine no one who has read Aristotle for himself will think this ; for 
the philosopher says here, not that some, but that all philosophers have taken one 
thing or more as the principle of things, from whence they have derived every thing 
else. Therefore if it were truc, as Cudworth has it, Aristotle says here that all philoso- 
phers are to be regarded as Atheists, which is very far even from probability. To 
put one thing or more as the principle of things, to hold that principle to be eternal 
and unchangeable, to teach that all other things arise out of this principle, may prove 
aman to know but little either of matter or of the origin of the world, but will not 
prove him forthwith to be destitute of all religion, an enemy of God, and an Atheist, 
Aa to the rest, all that Cudworth maintains in this eection would be well enough, 
if it were thoroughly known, both what the ancient Italic philosophers and what the 
physiologists of Aristotle taug'1t, concerning the several matters here brought forward. 
I can clearly enough understand how the ancient Pythagoreans might think as the ex- 
cellent Doctor will have it they did think; but whether they did really think so, I 
acknowledge myself ignorant till it is explained by the testimony of ancient writers, 
That very likely there were among the ancient physiologists those who, despising the 
notion of a Supreme God, referred all things to matter, and whose sentiments were as 
here related I will not entirely deny. But that those physiologists of whom Aristotle 
makes mention were altogether of these opinions, I doubt whether any arguments 
can decide. 

6 Metaph. lib. 1. cap. 3. p. 264. t. 4. Opp. That man must have a clearer vision 
than other men who can perceive in this passage all that Cudworth thinks it contains, 
I. I cannot see in it any mention of the dispute between the Pythagorean and Ionic 
philosophers, nor do I understand that Aristotle asserts, that the Pythagoreans applied 
the common maxim “ Ex nihilo nihil fit” to confute the Ionics, andthat they replied in 
the same manner. The learned Dcctor was full of love of the Pythagorean and Pla- 
tonic philosophy, and at the same time of hatred against Hobbes, who at that time 
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ovre ylvealat ovriv olovrat, ovre amddAveSal, we Tie rovabryc 
picewc ae owloutync’ Gowen S? rv Dwxparn papiv ovre ylyvec- 
Jat atAwe, Grav ylyverat xadoc 7 povatdc, vvre amdAAvoSat, 
Grav amof3saAXy trabracg rag tac, dca 7rd Uropéveey rd vroxel- 
MEévov, Tov Dwxoarn avrov, obrwe ovde rw aAAwY ovdév’ Set yap 
elvai tiva pibory, fj play, ij wrAslovg pac, && wy yeyverae ra ava, 
awZouévne exelyvn¢e. The sense whereof is this; “ And therefore as 
to that axiom of some philosophers, that nothing is either generated 
or destroyed, these Materialists admit it to be true in respect of the 
substance of matter only, which is always preserved the same: 
As,” say they, “we do not say, that Socrates is simply or abso- 
lutely made, when he is made either handsome or musical, or that 
he is destroyed, when he losethi those dispositions, because the 
subject Socrates still remains the same ; so neither are we to sa 
that any thing else is absolutely either generated or pian | 
because the substance or matter of every thing always continues. 
For there must needs be some certain nature, from which all 
other things are generated, that still remaining one and the 
same. 

We have noted this passage of Aristotle’s, the rather because 
this is just the very doctrine of Atheists at this day; that the 
substance of matter or extended bulk is the only real entity, and 
therefore the only unmade thing, that is neither generable nor 
creatable, but necessarily existent from eternity; but whatever 
else is in the world, as life and animality, soul and mind, being 
all but accidents and affections of this matter (as if therefore 
they had no real entity at all in them) are generable out of 
nothing, and corruptible into nothing, so long as the matter, in 
which they are, still remains the same. The result of which is 
no less than this, that there can be no other gods or god, than 
such as was at first made or generated out of senseless matter, 


was teaching in Britain that all things originate with matter, and who had obtained 
many followers. He was therefore easily led to the opinion, that they long since main- 
tained the opinions which he himself approved, and the arguments which he employed 
in opposing Hobbes, they had formerly employed in opposing the Ionica, When in 
this state of mind he read ancient writers, he thought he could observe many things in 
them which it is very difficult for us to observe. II. What, as I think, Aristotle here 
affirms is that the ancient physiologists were of opinion that there was one principle, 
or more than one, in nature from which all things were made and produced ; which 
if they wished it to be understood of corporeal things cannot any how be tolerated. 
Still I do not find it affirmed in the writings of Aristotle, that they included among 
the things which spring from matter, life, sense and mind, nay even Deity itself. This 
dictum of the learned doctor, therefore will not obtain with righteous Judges such a 
power as to forthwith condemn the Ionic philosophers and place them among Atheists. 
Let it be added moreover, that Aristotle, in what follows, reckons Thales and Anaxa- 
goras among those who entertained these opinions concerning the origin of things ; but 
that lib. 1. De Anima, cap. 3. p. 6. 7. t. 2. he shows that they taught a better senti- 
ment concerning the nature of the soul, as easily appears, yet that it was that sentiment 
which Cudworth attributes to the Ionic philosophers. Concerning Anaxagoras I shall 
say something by and bye. 
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and may be corrupted again into it. And here indeed lies the 
grand mystery of atheism, that every thing besides the substance 
of matter is made or generated, and may be again unmade or 
corrupted. 

However Anaxagoras, though an Ionic philosopher, and there- 
fore, as shall be declared afterward, successor to those atheistic 
Materialists, was at len¢th so far convinced by that Pythagoric 
doctrine, that no entity could be naturally generated out of 
nothing, as that he departed from his predecessors herein, and 
did for this reason acknowledge mind and soul, that is, all cogi- 
tative being, to be a substance really distinct from matter, 
neither generable out of it, nor corruptible into it; as also that 
the forms and qualities of bodies (which he could not yet other- 
wise conceive of than as things really distinct from those modifi- 
cations of magnitude, figure, site and motion) must for the same 
cause pre-exist before generations in certain similar atoms, and 
remain after corruptions, being only secreted and concreted in 
them. By means whereof he introduced a certain spurious 
atomism of his own’; for whereas the genuine Atomists before 
his time had supposed dyxeug avopolouc, “dissimilar atoms,” 
devoid of all forms and qualities, to be the principles of all 
bodies, Anaxagoras substituted in the room of them his ouccopepeca, 
his “similar atoms,” endowed from eternity with all manner of 
forms and qualities incorruptibly. 

XVI. We have made it manifest, that those material philo- 
sophers, described by Aristotle, were absolute Atheists, not 
merely because they made body to be the only substance, though 
that be athing which Aristotle himself justly reprehends them for 
also in these words of his: “Ooo: pév ovy Ev re rd wav al piav Elval 
riva pvav, we vAny riBéaat, kai rabrny awuatikny, Kat péyeBog 
Exovaay, dnAov bre TOAAAXWE apapTavovat, TWY yap GwuaTwy Ta 
orulXéia TISéact u6vOV, TWVOE ATWLATWY Od, GyTWwY Kal acwyaTwY,! 
“They who suppose the world to be one uniform thing, and ac- 
knowledge only one nature as the matter, and this corporeal or 
indued with magnitude, it is evident, that they err many ways, 
and particularly in this, that they set down only the elements of 
bodies, and not of incorporeal things, though there be also things 
incorporeal.” I say, we have not concluded them Atheists, 
merely for this reason, because they denied incorporeal substance, 


7 Metaph. lib. 1. c. 7 p. 274. tom. 4. opp. From this passage it seems that these 
philosophers did not altogether deny that nature was incorporeal. For Aristotle does 
not remark on this asa fault in them that they afhrmed the incorporeity of nature, 
but he blames them for not marking the origin and causes of these natural 
things. If these philosophers had believed that there were no simple natures, 
Aristotle would have disputed the point with them but with little wisdom. For how 
I ask can it be for a matter of blame to a man who denies that there are minds, that 
he does not inquire into the nature and origin of minds. Certainly a wise man is 
not wont to be very solicitous about things the very existence of which he denies. 
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but because they deduced all things whatsoever from dead and 
stupid matter, and made every thing in the world, besides the 
bare substance of matter, devoid of all quality, generable and 
corruptible. 

Now we shall take notice of an objection, made by some late 
writers,®> against this Aristotelic accusation of the old philoso- 
phers, founded upon a passage of Aristotle’s own, who elsewhere 
in his book De Cezlo, 9 speaking of the heaven or world, plainly 
affirms, yevduevoy piv ovv amavrec elval gacv, that “all the 
philosophers before himself did assert the world to have been 
made, or have had a beginning.” From whence these writers 
infer, that therefore they must needs be all Theists, and hold the 
divine creation of the world; and consequently, that Aristotle 
contradicts himself, in representing many of them as Atheists, 
acknowledging only one material principle of the whole universe, 
without any intending or efficient cause. But we cannot but 
pronounce this to be a great error in these writers, to conclude all 
those, who held the world to have been made, therefore to have 
been Theists; whereas it is certain on the contrary, that all the 
first and most ancient Atheists did (in Aristotle’s language) 
KOGMOTOLELY 7} yEVvYGY Tov Kdopov, “make or generate to the 
world,” that is, suppose it not to have been from eternity, but 
to have had a temporary beginning; as likewise that it was cor- 
ruptible, and would some time or other, have an end again. 
The sense of which atheistic philosophers is represented by 
Lucretius in this manner :!° 


Et quoniam docui, mundi mortalia templa 
Esse, et nativo consistere corpore celum, 
Et quecunque in eo fiunt, fientque, necesse 
Esse ea dissolvi. 


And there seems to be indeed a necessity in reason, that they, 
who derive all things from a fortuitous principle, and hold ever 
thing besides the substance of matter to have been paneratell: 
should suppose the world to have been generated likewise, as 
also to be corruptible. Wherefore it may well be reckoned for 
one of the vulgar errors, that all Atheists held the eternity of 
the world. 

Moreover, when Aristotle subjoins ery after, adda 
yevdpnevoy, of piv aidtov of 8 p0aprov, that though the ancient 


8 Who these writers may be I have not deemed it important toinquire. In the age 
in whicl: Cudworth lived there were many in England who wrote publicly against those 
whe denied the existence of God, and on that uccount the opinions of ancient philo- 
sophers crncerning God were inquired into. Among these writers, some, and doubt- 
less Parker, endeavoured to show against Aristotle that the philosophers of the Ionic 
sect did not judge ill concerning God. 

® Lib. 1. c. 10. p. 632. tom. 1. opp. 

10 Lib. 6. ver. 43. adde lib. 5, ver, 236. 


~ N 
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philosophers all held the world to have been made, yet notwith- 
standing they were divided in this, that some of them supposed 
for all that, that it would continue to eternity such as it is, 
others, that it would be corrupted again; the former of these, 
who conceived the world to be yevduevoy, but atdov, “made,” 
but “eternal,” were none of them Atheists, but all Theists. 
Such as Plato, whom Aristotle seems particularly to perstringe 
for this, who in his Timzus' introduceth the supreme Deity 
bespeaking those inferior gods, the sun, moon and stars (supposed 
by that philosopher to be animated) after this manner; “A & 
guov yevoueva, GAura, guovye SéAovroc, ro piv ovy SeStv way 
Aurov’ Toys pv Kadwc apuooSiv Kal Exow ev, Abev EAeev, 
Kaxov’ oi a Kal émelrep yeyévnoSe, aldvarar piv ovK or, ovd 
aXvuroe TO waprav’ oure piv On AvSijcecSt ye, ovde rebEeoSe 
Savarov poipac’ rig tung BovAtjcews pelZovog Ere Seopov cat 
cupwwrtpou Aaxdvrec,* “Those things, which are made by me, 
are indissoluble by my will; and though every thing which is 
compacted, be in its own nature disolvable, yet it is not the part 
of one that is good, to will the dissolution or destruction of any 
thing that was once well made. Wherefore though you are 
not absolutely immortal, nor altogether indissolvable, yet not- 
withstanding you shall not be dissolved, nor ever die; my will 
being a stronger band to hold you together, than any thing else 
can be to loosen you.” Philo and other Theists followed Plato in 
this, asserting, that though the world was made, yet it would 
never be corrupted, but have a post-eternity. Whereas all the 
ancient Atheists, namely those who derived the original of 
things from nature and fortune, did at once deny both eternities 
to the world, past and future. Though we cannot say, that 
none but Atheists did this; for Empedocles and Heraclitus, 
and afterward the Stoics, did not only suppose the world like- 
wise generated, and to be again corrupted, but also that this 
had been, and would be done over and over again, in infinite 
vicissitudes. 

Furthermore, as the world’s eternity was generally opposed 
by all the ancient Atheists, so it was maintained also by some 
Theists, and that not only Aristotle,* but also before him, by 


1 Cap. 27. p. 250. Ed. Fabricii. This dogma of Plato is further exhibited by 
several writers, Jac. Thomasius De Exust. Mundi Stoic. Dias. 3. p. 37. and Chalcidius 
in Timeum Plat. cap. 23. p. 284. 

? Timeum p. 41. Ser. 

3 Physic. Auscultat. lib. 8. Respecting this sentence of Aristotle we should also 
consult the book of Ocel. Lucan. xepi wavroy gpiciwe, extant in opusculis mythol. 
vel. edited by Thomas Gale, p. 501. What were the opinions of the more recent 
Platonic philosophers, Zach. Mitylenzus, Dial. De Opif.. Mund. p. 207. 213. has very 
fully and well explained. But whether they all thus taught seems to me a little more 
uncertain than the learned author imagines. As however he has only touched the 
point in passing, I do not think it right to occupy much time in dwelling upon it. 
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Ocellus Lucanus* at least, though Aristotle thought not fit to 
take any notice of him; as likewise the latter Platonists uni- 
versally went that way, yet so, as that they always supposed the 
world to have as much depended upon the Deity, as if it had 
been once created out of nothing by if. 

To conclude therefore; neither they, who asserted the world’s 
generation and temporary beginning, were all Theists; nor they, 
who maintained its eternity, all Atheists; but before Aristotle’s’ 
time, the Atheists universally, and most of the Theists, did both 
alike conclude the world to have been made; the difference 
between them lying in this, that the one affirmed the world to 
have been made by God, the other by the fortuitous motion of 
matter. 

Wherefore if we would put another difference betwixt the 
Theists and Atheists here, as to this particular, we must dis- 
tinguish betwixt the system of the world and the substance of 
the matter. For the ancient Atheists, though they generally 
denied the eternity of the world, yet they supposed the sub- 
stance of the matter, not only to have been eternal, but also eelf- 
existent and independent upon any other being; they making 

it the first principle and the original of all things, and conse- 
quently the only Nuaien: Whereas the genuine Theists, though 
many of them maintained the world’s eternity, yet they all con- 
cluded both the form and substance of it to have always depended 
upon the Deity, as the light doth upon the sun; the Stoics with 
some others being here excepted. 

XVII. Aristotle tells us,> some were of opinion, that this 
atheistic philosophy, which derives all things from senseless and 
stupid matter in the way of forms and qualities, was of great 
antiquity, and as old as any records of time amongst the Greeks ; 
and not only so, but also that the ancient Theologers themselves 
entertained it: Eioi &€ reve, of xal rove maputaXalouc, Kal odd 
mpd Tic vov yeviaewc, Kal mowrouc SoAoyijcavrac, OVTWE Clovrat 
wept rig picewc dtadabeitv. Oxeavdv re yap cai TiSuv éroinaay 
THe yevéceweo Tarévac, kal Tov doxov rwy Jewy vowe, THY KaAou- 
pévny un’ avrwv Irbya twv romnTwy, Tysuwraroy piv yap Td 
moeabirarov’ Soxoc St ro TYystwrardy zotiv,® “ There are some 
who conceive, that even the most ancient of all, and the most 
remote from this present generation, and they also who first 
theologized, did shvsicloues after this manner; forasmuch as 


‘ Tepi ravrwy gtoewe, inter Scriptor. Mythol. a Tho. Gale editos, p. 501. 

§ Met. lib. 1. c. 3. tom. 4. p. 265. opp. : 

* The last words of this passage are exceedingly obecure. The meaning is: It was 
right to awear by that which was deemed the most excellent and the best of all things. 
But that which is the most ancient is at the same time the best. Since the gods, 
therefore, swore by the Styx, it may from thence be perceived that there is nothing 
more ancient than water. 
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they made the Ocean and Tethys to have been the original of 
generation: and for this cause the oath of the gods is said to be 
by water (called by the poets Styx) as being that, from which 
they all derived their original. For an oath ought to be by that, 
which ia most honourable: and that which is most ancient, is 
most honourable.” In which words it is very probable, that 
Aristotle aimed at Plato; however it is certain that Plato, in 
his Theetctus,’ affirms this atheistic doctrine to have been very 
ancient, Sti wavra Exyova pone re Kal xivijcewc, “that all things 
were the offspring of flux and motion,” that is, that all things 
were made and generated out of matter; and that he chargeth 
Homer with it, in deriving the original of the gods themselves 
in like manner from the ocean (or floating matter) in this verse 
of his, 


7 It isso. Plato reports that all wise men, with the single exception of Parmenides, 
thought that all things proceeded from water, and that generation was a sort of flowing 
motion, I will give his words: Kai wepi rovrov mwavrec iEijg of copor, rAny 
Tlappevicou, Eupgéipecroy, Wowraydpac re cai ‘HpacXeroc cai 'EpretonXije cai roy 
WONTaY ob depo Tg wWowncewe ixaréipac, Kwpwdiac piv Ertxappoc, rpaywitag oe 
“Opnoog, ero 'Qxeavoy re Oewy yéverty cat pnripa TyOdy, wavra sipneey ixyova 

fic re kai xeynoewc, * And in this opinion all wise men of respective classes agree, 

armenides only excepted, Protagoras, Heraclitus, Empedocles, and the best poets of 
every kind; in comedy, Epicharmus; in tragedy, Homer; fur since he called Oceanus 
the father of the gods and Tethys their mother, he declared that all things were pro- 
duced from a flowing and motion.” But it is not true that Plato regarded this as an 
atheistic sentiment, since it is incredible that he should have ranked all ancient wise 
men, and among them Empedocles and Homer, among Atheists. Plato shows that 
he could quote the most ancient writers as referring the origin of the universe to motion 
and flowing; this, however, any one may do, in such a manner as not to deny the 
existence of a Deity. Cudworth mixes two sentiments which ought to be kept separate; 
one the opinion of those who imagine all things to have been generated from Chaos 
and Night without a God, the other that of those who seek the ongin of all things from 
water, and on that account explain production asa flowing and motion. Stilt his error 
was 80 much the less, as it is evident that Plato himself confounded these two different 
things. I can scarcely bring myself to say any thing concerning the sentiment of 
Homer, convinced as [am that many, both of the ancient and of the more modern 
philosophers regarded him as of the same judgment concerning the principles of things 
with Thales the Milesian. Vid. Heraclides de Allegoriis Homer. p, 438. 439. among 
the writers whom Thomas Gale published. and Plutarch in his lite of Homer. But I 
am also convinced, that in some passages the same poet makes mention of two prin- 
ciples, water and earth ; for instance, I}iad EI. v. 99. where he introduces Menelaus as 
wishing that the Greeks might return to water and to earth, or to the elements out of 
which they sprung, i.e. that they might die. 


"AA Opie pev wdyrec, tcwp cai yaia yéivooe. 


So that I have almost come to the notion that it is exceedingly difficult to determine 
what Homer thought concerning the goda, their origin, and the production of the 
universe. The good Doctor perhaps would not have been able to give an answer had 
any one asked him what the sentiments of Homer were. The poct secenis to me to 
have been at no certainty, but to have rashly, and with but little judgment, interwoven 
with his verses the dogmas that were prevalent among the Greeks. I do not therefore 
wonder that the ancients, Heraclides, Plutarch, and in fact all, whether wise or un wise, 
were able to corroborate as they pleased their opinions and dogmas by the authority of 
Homer. Moreover the verse which Plato quotes is Iliad. Z v. 258. with which may be 
compared v. 303. 304. 343. of the same book, not now to mention others. 
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‘Qreavéy re Sedv yiveoty, cai pnripa Tyr. 


The father of all gods the ocean is, 
Tethys their mother. 


Wherefore these indeed seem to have been the ancientest of 
all Atheists? who though -they acknowledged certain beings 
superior to men, which they called by the name of gods, did not- 
withstanding really deny a God, according to the true notion of 
him, deriving the original of all things whatsoever in the universe 


® I have determined, if nothing hinder, to comment somewhat largely in the 
preface concerning the opinion in divine matters, and the religion of those among 
the ancients who wrote Theogonies. Here I only observe a few things as space will 
allow. I. If they who wrote concerning the generation of the gods were Atheists, 
to the same class, certainly, we must refer all those who represented a certain power 
of producing and creating as concealed in matter. For what that amor, or love, 
is which they say is the parent of the gods, I know not, unless it be a producing 
power which at some time issued from matter. II. Nor is it very far from the truth, 
that there formerly were some so insane as to think that from very chaos, or from the 
bosom of a rude unformed mass, a certain plastic power broke forth, by whose aid 
what hefore was confused was put in order and fitly adjusted, nay even that all things 
were generated. However insane this notion may appear, so great is the misery and 
blindness of men that we must not consider it wonderful that some minds have been 
fascinated even by such dreams, Among the learned philosophers of the people of the 
East, even down to this day, there are those who regard things like these as abstruse 
and recondite truths. Thus Engebrecht Kempfer, in his history of Japan, book 3. 
c. 2. p. 207. vol. 1. London, 1727. fol. mentions, that in a book called Odaiki, which 
the Sintoists, as they are called among the Japanese, the most ancient sect of that 
country, esteem very highly, the following doctrine is taught concerning the origin of 
the universe: “ In the beginning of the opening of all things, a chaos floated, as fishes 
swim in the water for pleasure. Out of this chaos arose a thing like a prickle, move- 
able and transformable. This thing became a soul, or spirit, and this spirit is called 
Kunitoxo Datsxo Mixorro.” You see that God, the parent of all things, or that 
which Hesiod and others call Amor, sprung from this unformed and rude mass. This - 
sect say that they have nothing greater, more secret, and more admirable than this 
dogma. Who docs not wonder at the ignorance of men who do not use the light God 
gives. This is not very unlike what the same author quotes concerning other philo- 
sophers of the race which they call Sinto. Book 3. c. 7. p. 250. ‘*‘ Some among 
them whom I conversed withal admitted an intellectual or incorporeal being, but only 
as governor and director, not as the author of nature; nay, they pretended that it is an 
effect of nature, produced by In and Jo, heaven and earth, one active the other passive, 
one the principle of generation the other of corruption. After the same manner also 
they explained some other active powers of nature to be spiritual beings.” These 
things very nearly come up to those which the ancients said concerning the generation 
of the gods; and certainly they show this, that even now the insanity which Cudworth 
attributes to Theogonists is not without a parallel. III, Nevertheless, among learned 
men there are not wanting those who attribute to these ancient Theogonists sounder 
and better sentiments concerning God, and who fancy that, although chaos was placed 
by them first in order in the universe, they were not Atheists, but they conceived that 
this chaos itself was produced by some efficient cause or created by God. Philo Judzus, 
in his book De Mund. Incorrupt. p. 941. observes, that some, among whom wus himeelf, 
believed that the chaos of Hesiod or the world was created by God. Nor doves the 
writer of the Clementines greatly differ from this opinion. Homil. 6. sect. 3. p. 671. 
t. 1. Patr. Apostol. The celebrated Simplicius, a more recent Platonic philosopher, 
Comm. in lib. 4. Physicor. Aristotelis, was of the same opinion; relying on whose 
authority chiefly the very learned Petrus Petitus, Observation. Miscellan, c. 12. p. 52, 
pleads for the piety of Hesiod and of the other ancient Theogonists, The same sen- 
timent the illustrious Gudlingius, not long since, maintained with great ingenuity, in 
Gudlingianis, p. 32. Observ. 5. p. 193. who nevertheless admits that Hesiod considered 
chaos to have emanated from God rather than to have been created by him, Vid. 
Zimmerman de Relig. Hesiodi Musei Helvet. tom. 7. p. 359. 
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from the ocean, that is, fluid matter, or, which is all one, from 
night and chaos; and supposing all their gods to have been 
made and generated, and consequently to be mortal and cor- 


ruptible. Of which atheistic theology Aristophanes gives us 
the description in his Aves,9 after this manner: That at first 
was nothing but Night and Chaos, which laying an egg, from 
thence was produced love, that mingling again with Chaos, begot 
heaven, and earth, and animals, and all the gods. 


Xdoc Hy, cai vvE, Epebdc re pikay epwroy, cal Tdprapoc ebpic. 

Ty 6’, 080" ano, a otpavdc iw iplbouc o° tw axeipoot KoA woe 
Ticre tpwrisroy vanvipioy vot ny peravéwrepoc adv. 

"EE of weperedAopivarc wpacc tEAaorev “Epwe 6 wobec. 

Lritbwy voroy wrepvyouw xpveaiv’ eixwe avepwxect Civatc. 

Obrog dé ydes wrepdevre pryeic vvyip, kara Taprapoy eipdy, 
"Evedrrevae yévog npirepuy, cai rpwroy avnyayey ic gac, 

Lpérepoy é’ obx Hy yévoc aBavarwr, xpiv "Epwe cuvéutey Gravra. 


First all was Chaos, one confused heap ; 

Darkness enwrapt the disagreeing deep ; 

In a mixt crowd the jumbling elements were, 

Nor earth, nor air, nor heaven did appear; 

Till on this horrid vast abyes of things, 

Teeming Night spreading o‘er her coal-black wings, 
Laid the first egg; whence, after time's due course, 
Issued forth Love (the world’s prolific source) 
Glistering with golden wings; which fluttering o'er 
Dark Chaos, gendered all the numerous store 

Of animals and gods, &c. 


And whereas the poet there makes the birds to have been 
begotten between Love and Chaos before all the gods; though 
one might think this to have been done jocularly by him, merely 
‘to humour his plot; yet Salmasius’® conceives, and not without 


® Ver. 694. p. 404. Edit. Kusteri. To this point also belongs what the author says in 
another passage of the same comedy, that the birds were more ancient than Jupiter, 
and that the Titans existed before Saturn, v. 468. Also that the Koovdog, or 
lark, was the first of all birds, and previous to the earth, v. 471. 472. p. 397. What 
Thomas Burnet, in his Sacred Theory of the Earth. book 2. ¢. 7. p. 130. 131. and what 
Hugo Grotius de Veritat. Relig. Christ. lib. 1. p. 39. ed. Cl. Kacher. have said on the 
former of these passages, is not unworthy of being read ; neither of whom, however, 
think that it gives the views of Athcists. 

10 Exercitat. Plinian. in Solinum, t.1. p. 309. What was Salmasius’s opinion 
may be best of all learned from his own words. After he had said that the Egyptians 
taught that the heavens and the stars were created previously to the earth, he thus 
proceeds: ‘“ Eadem antiquissimorum Grecorum sententia fuit, ab -Egyptiis sumpta. 
Nam avium genus prius editum, quam terra esset condita, crediderunt, ut ex his 
Aristophanis versibus patet. Hec fabulosa quidem, sed eam opionem adstruunt. 
Nam si galerita fuit in rerum natura, quum terra nondum esset, ceclum et aérem 
jam tum fuisse oportuit.”. “ This was the opinion of the most ancient Greeks, 
taken from the Egyptians; for they believed that a kind of birds were produced 
before the carth was formed, as appears from these verses of Aristophanes.” Here 
he quotes the verses of that poet, 472. 473. and proceeds: “ This might be fabulous, 
ret it sustains the opinion which has been mentioned, for if the crested lark was 
in the universe while as yet the earth was not, heaven and air must have already 
existed.” The same sentiment concerning the production of birds previously 
to the earth and all other creatures, Salmasius conceives to be propounded in Notis ad 
Simiam, p. 270. Ed. Crenii. But this seems to me somewhat more obscure than I 
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some reason, that it was really a piece of the old atheistic cabala, 
which therefore seems to have run thus: That chaos or matter 
confusedly moved being the firat original of all, things did from 
thence rise up gradually from lesser to greater perfection. First 
inanimate things, as the elements, heaven, earth, and seas; then 
brute animals; afterwards men, and last of all the gods. As if 
not only the substance of matter, and those inanimate bodies of 
the elements, fire, water, air, and earth, were, as Aristotle some- 
where speaks, according to the sense of those atheistic Theologers, 
pice wodrepa rov Yeov, Seol S% wat ravra,' “ first in order of 
nature before God, as being themselves also gods,” but also brute 
animals at least, if not men too. And this is the atheistic 
creation of the world, gods and all, out of senseless and stupid 
matter, or dark chaos, as the only original Numen; the perfectly 


inverted order of the universe. 
XVIII. But though this hypothesis be purely atheistical, that 


like, though I am not willing to contend stiffly with those who deem it wrong to desert 
Salmasius. Moreover, to confess the truth, I can scarcely bring myself to think that 
any opinion of the ancients concerning the origin of the world may be learned from the 
jests of Aristophanes. For though I readily grant that the poet says many things 
according to the views of the ancient physiologists, yet is it abundantly evident that the 
things he says are in a very confused and mutilated shape. I. He plainly says nothing 
concerning the origin of the human race and of beasts. He speaks of the generation 
first of heaven, then of water, next of the earth, and lastly of the gods, from amor or 
love. There is no mention of fire, nor of men, nor of animals. II. He does not 
reckon birds with animals, but places them among the gods, which all will at once 
see could not have been in earnest. III. As to what he says of birds, they are 
represented as defending their own theory respecting their origin by arguments very 
witty, and calculated to excite laughter. For they prove that they were produced 
from amor or love, because, like love, they are furnished with wings and are present 
with lovers. I pass over other jests. Wherefore I am almost ready to think, that in 
what Aristophanes wrote concerning the production of birds before the gods, he did 
not intend to utter the opinion of any physiologist or any philosopher, but that he 
feigned it all for the sake of fun and joke. 

1 De Gen. et Cor. lib. 2. cap. 6. p. 735. t.1. opp. I. This passage, which Cudworth 
thinks favourable to his cause, is exceedingly obscure. Aristotle is disputing against 
Empedocles, who it is well known joined concord and discord with his four elements. 
Among other things, he denies that this can be tolerated, for that it referred the gene- 
ration of all things to this mixing of the elements. ‘O de ray pufiry povnM racvic, 
Which being affirmed he thus proceeds: Kai roi ye. ra crovyita dtaxpiver ov Td veixoc 
GX’ y pidia, Ta gucE rpdrepa Tov Seov. “ It is not, however, discord, but its opposite, 
that distinguishes those elements which by nature are anterior to the Deity.” What 
this passage means neither my present space nor the subject permits me to inquire. I 
do not doubt there will be many who will judge that the Stagyrite here utters enigmas. 
This, however, is plain, that he discusses not the opinion of the ancient physiologists, 
as Cudworth supposes, but rather that of Empedocles, whom the learned Doctor 
himself does not reckon among Atheists. II. Nor can I agree with Cudworth con- 
cerning the subject spoken of. He thinks it evident from the passage of Aristophanes, 
that those ancient physiologists whom he mentions among Atheists believed that animals 
proceeded from the bosom of rude matter even before the gods, because birds declare 
themselves to have been anterior to the gods, But, not to repeat what I have already 
said, the excellent Doctor does not observe that the birds of Aristophanes separate 
themselves from animals, and wish to be regarded as gods, even as the most ancient of 
the gods. Wherefore this passage seems rather to teach that those philosophers whose 
opinions Aristophanes followed thought that animals were posterior to the gods, 
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makes Love, which is supposed to be the original Deity, to have 
itself sprung at first from an egg of the night; and consequently 
that all Deity was the creature or offspring of matter and chaos, 
or dark fortuitous nature; yet Aristotle somewhere conceives, 
that not only Parmenides, but also Hesiod, and some others, who 
did in like manner make Love the supreme Deity, and derive all 
things from Love and Chaos, were to be exempted out of the 
number of those atheistic materialists before described ; foras- 
much as they seemed to understand by love, an active principle 
and cause of motion in the universe; which therefore could not 
spring from an egg of the night, nor be the creature of matter, 
but must needs be something independent on it, and in order of 
nature before it: ‘Ywowrebaete 0’ av ric; ‘Holodev spwrov Cnrijica 
TO ToLovTOY, Kav et TIc GAAOC, “Eowra fj ’EmtSuplay, tv rot¢g ovotw 
EInxev we avy, olov cai Tlappevldnc. Kai yap ovrog xarac- 
KevaGwy tv Tov mavroc ylvecty, 


Iipwrioroy perv (dnoy) Epwra Jedy pnricaro ravrwy. 
Hoiocog €é, 

Ilayvrwy piy xpwriara xaog yéver’ abrap ixara 

Tai eiiptoreproc. 

"Ho voc, O¢ wayrecon peranptire d3avdarow* 





we d€ov Ev TOIg OVOLY UTdoXELW iva airlay, Arig KiHoE Kal cuviter 
Ta mpaypara. tobrove piv oly mwG yon Ctavetuat Epi rov TiC 
Towroc, eéotw kolvay varepov.” “ One would suspect that Hesiod, 
and if there be any other who made love or desire a principle of 
things in the universe, aimed at this very thing (namely, the 
settling of another active principle besides matter:) for Parme- 
nides, describing the generation of the universe, makes Love to 
be the senior of all the gods; and Hesiod, after he had mentioned 
Chaos, introduced Love as the supreme Deity. As intimating 
herein, that besides matter, there ought to be another cause or 
principle, that should be the original of motion and activity, and 
also hold and conjoin all things together. But how these two 
princifiles are to be ordered, and which of them was to be placed 
first, whether Love or Chaos, may be judged of afterwards.” In 
which latter words Aristotle seems to intimate, that Love, as 
taken for an active principle, was not to be supposed to sprin 

from Chaos, but rather to be in order of nature before it; a 
therefore by this Love of theirs must needs be meant the Deity.° 


2 Aristot. Metaphys, lib. 1. cap. 4. p. 267. 

3 But Aristotle here neither excuses nor accuses Hesiod ; he leaves the matter 
without determining any thing: nor, though I have applied all my powers, have I 
been able to detect, in the latter words of this passage, what Cudworth persuades 
himself is concealed in them. The philosopher says, that a little lower down he 
would discuss whether chaos ought to be regurded as more ancient than love, or love 
than chaos. If these words can be made to signify that Hesiod’s lové was itself a 
god, and more ancient than chaos, I certainly do not know what :interpretation 
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And indeed Simmias Rhodius in his Wings, a hymn made in 
honour of this Love, that is senior to all the gods, and a principle 
in the: universe, tells us plainly, that it is not Cupid, Venus’s 
soft and effeminate son, but another kind of love, 


Ovri ye Kimrpidog raic 
’Oxurirac Fs atrog “Epwe xadedpac’ 
Qure ydp Expwa Bialeyv, wapdyw dé meQoi. 
Faia, Saddaooag re puyxoi, oipaviwy mag re Sedg poe tees. 
Tay 0 bywy txvocgicduny wytvytoy oxadmrpoy, ixpdnva ré ogiy Simorac.' 


I’m not that wanton boy, 
The sea-froth goddess’ only joy. 
Pure heavenly Love I hight, and my 
Soft magic charms, not iron bands, fast tie 
Heaven, earth, and seas. The gods themselves do readily 
Stoop to'my laws. The whole world dances to my harmony. 


Moreover, this cannot be that Love neither, which is described 
in Plato’s Symposium,* (as some learned men have conceived) 


ay not be given to them; nor can I blame those persons who fancy they find 
without labour, both in Aristotle and Plato, what they themselves only last night 
dreamed. Thus great men are often troubled with the same infirmity with those 
whose abilities are more moderate ; all are wont to torture the opinions of ancient 
writers into agreement with theirs, to avoid the charge of not agreeing with 
them. Moreover, Jean le Clerc, a most learned man, did not doubt that the thing 
was as Cudworth says, and that Hesiod was justified by Aristotle. Wherefore, 
when he comes to this passage he deems it necessary to contend against Aristotle, 
and shows that Hesiod can scarcely, if at all, be taken out from the class of Atheists. 
Biblioth. Chois. t.2, p. 46. We will refer to the subject again lower down, if God 
permit, 

* This poem of Simmias, Claud. Salmasius published with critical noggs; and so 
greatly has he altered this passage, that it seems but little like what we here read. 
Thomas Crenius in Museo Philologico et Historico, t. 2. p. 259. was at pains again 
to repeat the comment of Salmasius. But since the sentence in both copies is nearly 
the same, I have judged it no business of mine to transfer to this page the conjectures 
and corrections of the learned editor. The poem, in embellishing which so much 
labour is expended, is, after all, scarcely worthy of a writer of moderate abilities. 
Moreover, my translation of it differs not at all from Cudworth’s. 

§ This the learned Doctor rightly says, although it seems different from many, both 
ancientsand moderns. Even Plato himeelf confirms this opinion, for he acknowledges 
that the things which Parmenides and Hesiod aang concerning love do not correspond 
with what he calls love, Ta 2, he says, madkatd wpdypara wept Geodc, 2 ‘Hoiodog 
cai Mappevidne A\éyovaty, dvdycy, cai ode Epwrt yeyovivat, el ixsivos adnOi Ereyor, 
*¢ The ancient doings of the gods which Hesiod and Parmenides describe, if indeed 
they have reported the truth, are to be attributed rather to necessity than to love.” 
But whether the learned Doctor has rightly expounded the nature of that love which 
Plato commends in his Symposium, I leave to the judgment of those persons who 
examine the dicta of Plato from what he himself has written. I will rather mention 
what has occurred to me when I have meditated on the subject, as most likely to have 
been the opinions of the ancients, I. There is no doubt, in the first place, that the 
ancient Greeks had certain dogmas among them concerning the nature and origin of 
the universe; and these, as I suspect, were brought to them from the religions pre- 
valent in the East. Certainly, any one who shall consider only what Hugo Grotius, in 
lib. 1. De Verit. Relig. Christ., and Thomas Burnet, in his Sacred Theory of the 
Earth, have written on the opinions of the Phenicians, Egyptians, Syrians, and others, 
concerning the universe, though not approving of all the opinions of these learned 
men, will nevertheless be brought to acknowledge that there 1s a very great simi- 
larity in these opinions with what the ancient Greeks have handed down on the same 
subjects in their Theogonies, II. They-who among the Greeks wrote poems concerning 


VOL. I. N 
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that was begotten between Penia and Porus, this being not s 
divine but a demoniac thing (as the philosopher there declares), 
no God, but demon only, or of a middle nature. For it 1s 
nothing but ¢AcxaAla, or the love of pulchritude as such, which, 
though rightly used, may perhaps wing and inspire the mind to 
noble and generous attempts, and beget a scornful disdain in it 
of mean, dirty, and sordid things; yet it is capable of being 
abused also, and then it will strike downward into brutishness 
and sensuality. But at best it is an affection belonging only to 
imperfect and parturient beings; and therefore could not be the 
first principle of all ee Wherefore we see no very great 
reason, but that in a rectified and qualified sense this may 

for true theology ;° that Love is the supreme Deity and original 


the generation of the gods, or Theogonies, had only this object, that they should har 
monize and adapt the fables of the Greeks concerning the gods and their exploits, to 
their systems of physica, I think that of this no one can be doubtful who has atteo- 
tively read “Hesiod ; although Hesiod is not the writer who, in the best manner and 
with most success, has done this. III. Since this was what they undertook, it was 
natural that they should give the names of the Greek deities to the elements, and 
‘to the laws of nature which they supposed, and in this manner convert things and 
attributes, as it were, into persona. No one will deny this who examines ancient 
writers with care. IV. Among the doctrines of the ancients, moreover, this seems 
to have been one that there was I know not what plastic creative power concealed in 
rude and unformed matter; and that this power, when the creation of all things ap- 
roached, sprang forth from the bosom of matter, and by degrees produced the universe. 
This plastic power, therefore, after the manner of those ancient poets, was invested with 
the name and attributes of a Deity, whom the Greeks, worshipped. V. But among 
the deities of the Greeks there was no one fit and suited to this except Amor, or the 
deity set over love, whom they wished to regard as the producer of all things. They 
therefore called this plastic power of nature by the name of Love, and on that account 
spoke of Love as the most ancient of their gods. This is evident from the fact, that we 
see many rashly attributing the fables of the Greeks respecting Cupid to this Amor ot 
love, or the efficient cause of the universe. For example, we saw a little while ago that 
Aristophanes attributed to that Amor by which the universe was produced, the golden 
wings which the Greeks were wont to give to the son of Venus. VI. But the more re- 
cent writers were wont to attribute to the son of Venus absurdities which could in no 
way befit a nature such as that which originated all things. They supposed therefore 
afterwards a double Amor, one the son of Venus or terrestrial, the other the parent of 
the universe or celestial, concerning which Hesiod, Parmenides, and others sang. But 
Ovid Fast lib. 1. v. 1. calls Venus the mother of both loves, Time truly had effaced from 
the mind and memory of men the purpose of those who had first discussed the origin 
of the gods. Wherefore something was to be devised lest they should seem to have 
entertained opinions altogether foolishly and absurdly. I believe that those persons 
who have diligently consulted the remains of antiquity, and who are most skilled in both 
the manners of mankind and the institutes of the Greeks, will readily confess that 
this comes very near to the truth. Nevertheless, let every one use his own judgment. 
* The reference here is to some in England at that time very highly esteeming Plato, 
who said that Love was the supreme Deity, and that the Holy Spirit chiefly was 
Divine Love. See Henry More's Defence of the Cabbala, cap. 1. p.75. &c. Some, 
however, censure this, mindful of what the tragic poet sung, whose words Augustine 
also commends : 


Deum esse amorem, turpis et vitio favens 
Finxit libido 
Base lust, to favour vice, fancied love’to be God. | 


Lib. 20. contra, Faustum, cap. 9. p.240. t. 8. opp. On behalf of these, therefore, 
Cudworth deemed it right to plead. 
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of all things; namely, if by it be meant eternal, self-originated, 
intellectual Love, or essential and substantial goodness, that 
having an infinite overflowing fulness and fecundity dispenses 
itself uninvidiously, according to the best wisdom, sweetly governs 
all, without any force or violence (all things being naturally 
subject to its authority, and readily obeying its laws), and recon- 
ciles the whole world into harmony. For the Scripture telling 
us that God is love, seems to warrant thus much to us, that love 
in some rightly qualified sense is God. 

XIX. But we are to omit the fabulous age, and to descend to 
the philosophical, to inquire there who they were among the pro- 
fessed philosophers, who atheized in that manner before de- 
scribed. It is true indeed, that Aristotle in other places accuses 
Democritus and Leucippus of the very same thing, that is, of 
assigning only a material cause of the universe, and giving no 
account of the original of motion; but yet it is certain, that 
these were not the persons intended by Pim here; those which 
he speaks of being rivéc rwv rowrwy girocognoavrwy, “some of 
the first and most ancient philosophers of all.” Moreover, it 
appears by the sg of them that they were such as did 
not philosophize in the way of atoms, but resolved all things 
whatsoever in the universe into bAn and ran ric tAnc, matter, 
and the passions or affections, qualities and forms of matter; so 
that they were not atomical, but hylopathian philosophers. These 
two, the old Materialists and the Democritics, did both alike derive 
things from dead and stupid matter, fortuitously moved ; and the 
difference between them was only this, that the Democritics 
managed this business in the way of atoms, the other in that 

“more vulgar way of qualities and forms: so that indeed this 
is really but one and the same atheistic hypothesis, in two several 
schemes. And as one of them is called the atomic atheism, so 
the other, for distinction’s sake, may be called the hylopathian.’ , 

XX. Now, Aristotle tells us plainly, that these hylopathian 
Atheists of his were all the first philosophers of the Ionic order ~ 
and succession, before Anaxagoras. Whereof Thales being the 
head, he is consentaneously thereunto by Aristotle made to be 
&pynyoe tig racabrne piAvaogiac, “the prince and leader of this 
kind of atheistical philosophy,” he deriving all things whatsoever, 
as Homer had done before him, from water, and acknowledging 
no other principle but the fluid matter. 

Notwithstanding which accusation of Aristotle’s, Thales is far 


7 Still, if the Ionic sect taught all that Cudworth states, they did not differ much | 
from those whom he has called Hylozoics. For they could not so reckon this vital and 
plastic power among the properties of matter, as to teach in what way all other things 
were produced. But if we must say how the matter stands, the ancients have left us so 
little concerning these different sects that we cannot always determine what was, and 
what was not to be considered as part of their doctrines. : 

N 
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otherwise represented by good authors; Cicero® telling us that 
besides water, which he made to be the original of all corporeal 
things, he asserted also mind for another principle, which formed 
all things out of the water; and Laertius? and Plutarch’® re- 
cording, that he was thought to be the first of all philosophers 
who determined souls to be immortal. He is said also to have 
affirmed,' that God was rpecburarov wavrwy, “the oldest of all 
things,” and that the world was worjua Seov, “ the workmanship 
of God.” Clemens? likewise tells us, that being asked, ei Aav- 
Pave ro Seiov rpacowv ri 6 avOowoc; Kal rwe, elxev, Sorye ovde 
Scavoobuevoc: * Whether any of a man’s actions could be con- 
‘cealed from the Deity? he replied, not so much as any thought.” 
Moreover, Laertius* further writes of him, that he held réy xéo- 
pov Empuyxoyr cal darudvwv WArpn, “that the world was animated 
and full of demons.” Lastly, Aristotle* himself elsewhere speaks 
of him as a Theist: Kat év rep dAw d€ reveg Puxny peply Oat pact’ 
Sev lowe cal Oadjic win wavra wAnon Jewv elvat, Some 
think (saith he) that soul and life is mingled with the whole 
universe; and thence, perhaps, was that of es, that all things 
are full of gods.” Wherefore we conceive that there is very good 
reason why Thalcs should be acquitted from this accusation of 
atheism. Only we shall observe the occasion of his being thus 
differently represented, which seeins to have been this; because, 
as Laertius® and Themistius® intimate, he left no philosophic 


® De Nat. Deor. lib. 1. cap. 10. p. 2894. tom. 9. opp. 

® Ibid. Lib. 1. segm. 24. p. 16. 

10 De Placit. Philos. lib. 4. cap. 2. p. 908. tom. 2. opp. Laertius has left it on 
record that there were those who taught this doctrine, and amongst them Choerilus, s 
poet. On which passage, Ciyid. Menagius in Comm. p. 14. has remarked that 
Nemesius, in his book, De Natura Hominis, cap. 2. gives the same view. But Plutarch 
has not said this plainly, but very obscurely, from which I fancy it has happened that 
learned men who have touched on this argument have omitted the passage of his 
writings. OadrjHo, he says, awegyvaro mpwrog rny puxy pvow decivnroy F 
avuroxivnroy, * Thales was the first to say that the soul is nature, which, since it moved 
of its own accord, always moved.” This, indeed, is the same thing as Laertius records 
only in different words. 

1 Diog. Laert. lib. 1. segm. 35. p. 21. and Plutarch in Convivio Septem Sapientum, 
p. 153. tom. 2. opp. The passage referred to in Laertius does not read as here quoted, 
Trav Tayvrwy, but roy Ovrwy. 

2 Clemens Alex. Stromat. lib. 5. p. 704. ed. Potteri. Diogenes Laertius, lib. }. 
segm. 36. p. 22. and Valerius Maximus, lib, 7. cap. 2. sect. 8. p. 602. tell us the same 
thing. 

° ‘bia. Lib. 1. segm. 27. p. 18. But neither does this passage, nor that of Aristotle 
which follows, clear the memory of Thales, if it shall appear from any thing else 
that he was an Atheist. For it cannot be gathered an made cut from the fact that 
any one supposes mind to be inherent to matter, and regards the universe as full of 
Deity, that he thinks aright concerning God. Spinoza himself would not reject 
this opinion, yet no one ever more skilfully controverted the being of a God than he. 

4 De Anima, lib. 1]. cap. 5. p. 17. tom. 2. opp. 

5 Ibid. Lib. 1. segm. 23. p. 15. 

© Orat. 26. p. 317. ed. Harduin. Laertius intimates that there were those who say 
that nothing of this kind is to be found in the writings of Thales, with whom however, 
he does not entirely agree, but Themistius clearly records concerning Thales and 
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writings or monuments of his own behind him, (Anaximander 
being the first of all the philosophic writers :) whence probably it 
came to pass,’ that in after-times some did interpret his philosophy 
one way, some another; and that he is sometimes represented as 
a Theist, and sometimes again as a downright Atheist. 

But though Thales be thus by good authority acquitted,® yet 


Anaximander what Cudworth here mentions, Compare Jo. Alb. Fabricii. Biblioth. 
Gree. lib. 1. cap. 35. sect. 3. p. 238. 239. 

7 Jean le Clere Biblioth. Choisie, tom. 2. p. 50. adds another reason why Aristotle 
thought but little favourably of the religion and piety of Thales. He suspects that 
the philosopher judged of the opinions of Thales from those of his followers, and since 
he saw that they were not well affected towards the belief of a God, he fancied that he 
was guilty of the same crime, at which, nevertheless, he would have entirely shuddered. 
There is, moreover, no necessity for this conjecture, for we have already shown that 
Aristotle did not cherish so unjust an opinion as Cudworth and others suppose, either 
concerning Thales or the rest of the philosophers of the Ionic school. 

6 Very many of the greatest learning have so acquitted him, among whom I name, 
Thom. Stanley, Histor. Philos. p. 1. cap. 6. p. 9. 10. Jo. Potter, ad Clementis 
Alexandr. Protreptic. p. 56. Jo. Franc. Buddeus, Thesibus de Atheismo et Superstit. 
cap. 1. sect. 10. p. 21. Samuel Parcker, de Deo et Provid. Diss. 1. sect. 6. p. 14. 
Jac. Frid. Reimmann, Historia Atheismi, cap. 19. sect. 2. p. 142. Jo. Christ. Wolf. 
Diss. de Atheismi Falso Suspectis, p. 31. But others cannot be induced by evén 
so many authorities to acquit Thales, among whom are the author of Observat. 21. 
tom. 2. Observat. Halens. p. 447. scripsit, et Peter Bayle, Diction. Histor. et Critique, 
tom. 1. voce Anaxagoras not. D. p. 200. et tom. 4. voce Thales not. C. p. 2714. The 
arguments commonly adduced by these writers to overturn so many testimonies of the 
ancients as to the piety of Thales are chiefly the following. 1. That almost all the 
ancients, and principally Aristotle, affirm that Anaxagoras was the first to assign mind 
or efficient causation to matter, wherefore they judge that Thales, who was more ancient 
than Anaxagoras, was not of this opinion, but that he attributed the origin of the 
universe to matter solely. Nevertheless Aristotle, who is brought forward as the author 
of this charge, will easily clear Thales. For what he affirms, is not that no philosopher 
before Anaxagoras affirmed mind of matter, but that Anaxagoras was the first who did 
it pavepwe, openly and avowedly, Metaphys. lib. 1. cap. 3. p. 364. tom. 4. opp. from 
which is to be understood not that others entirely omitted to do so, but that they did it 
more obscurely. If these things be considered, it will be easily perceived whence that 
common report arose which even Cicero somewhere follows: “ Anaxagoram primum 
omnium mentis infinite vi rerum omnium descriptionem et modum confici voluisse.” 
“‘ That Anaxagoras was the first all who maintained that the arrangement and form of 
the universe was effected by the power of an infinite mind.” Because no one had 80 
fully and openly discussed the doctrine of universal mind as Anaxagoras, this philoso- 
pher is accounted by many the first of those who ranked mind among the principles of 
things. Compare the notes on sect. 12, 2. They say that Augustine, lib. de Cic. 
Dei. 8. cap. 2. p. 146. 147. tom. 7. opp. clearly ranks Thales among Atheists. Cer 
tainly, Augustine denies that Thales taught that any part of the universe proceeded 
from a divine mind. I wonder that Clemens Alexandrinus has been omitted by learned 
men, who plainly says that all the physiologists who lived previously to Anaxagoras are 
to be reckoned among Atheists. See Stromat. lib. 1. cap. 2. p. 347. and lib. 2. cap. 4. 
p. 435. Also, Eusebius, who says the same thing, Preepar. Evang. lib. 1. cap. 7. 
p. 21,22. But, inasmuch as the more ancient testimonies that we have are in favour 
of the piety of Thales, the authority of those who have just been referred to ought not 
to be so highly accounted of, as that their single opinion should weigh down so many 
other opinions, by which Thales is pronounced free from atheism, especially as we may 

“believe that Augustine maintained the sentiments which in his time were commonly re- 
ceived. In the meantime, I readily concede, that with so much uncertainty among 
ancient authors, and with go little testimony, none can easily determine concerning the 
religion of the most ancient philosophers. That sentiment should be regarded as the 
better, the probability of which is stronger than that of its opposite. Very lately, the 
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his next successor, Anaximander, can by no means be excused 
from this imputation ; and therefore we think it more reasonable 
to fasten that title upon him, which Aristotle bestows on Thales, 
that he was apynyoe rng rotabrne procogiac, “the prince and 
founder of this atheistic philosophy ;” who derived all things from 
matter, in the way of forms and qualities; he supposing a certain 
infinite materia prima, which was neither air, nor water, nor fire, 
but indifferent to every thing, or a mixture of all, to be the only 
principle of the universe, and leading a train of many other 
Atheists after him, such as Hippo, surnamed "ASeoc by Simplicius 
and others, Anaximenes, and Diogenes Appolloniates,? and 
many more; who, though they had some petty differences 
amongst themselves, yet all in this one thing, that matter, 
devoid of understanding and life, was the first principle of all 
things; till at length Anaxagoras stopped this atheistic current 
amongst these Ionic philosophers, introducing mind as a principle 
of the universe. 

XXI. But there is a passage in Aristotle’s Physics’ which 
seems at first sizht to contradict this again; and to make 
Anaximander also not to have been an Atheist, but a divine 
philosopher. Where having declared that several of the an- 
cient salen Sea made arepov, or Infinite, to be the principle 
of all things, he subjoins these words: Ard xaOarep Aéyouer, ov 
rabrng apxn, aAX’ airn trwv aGdAwy elvac Soxet. Kai repréyew 
Gravra kal mwavra xu[seovav, we pact Scot py wotovat Tapa ro 
aretpov aAdac airlac, olov vouv, Hf giAfav. Kat rovro elvat ro 
Stiov, aBavarov yao cal avwAcDpov, Gorep pnoty 6 ’Avakiuavdpoc 
cal of rAKiorot Twy puctoAvywy, “ Therefore, there seems to be no 
principle of this infinite, but this to be the principle of other 
things, and to contain all things and govern all things, as the 
all say who do not make, besides infinite, any other causes, sich 
as mind or friendship; and that this is the only real Numen or 
God in the world, it being immortal and incorruptible, as 
Anaximander affirms, and most of the physiologers.” From 
which place some late writers have confidently concluded, that 
Anaximander, with those other physiologers there mentioned, 


learned James Bricker has endeavoured with great ingenuity to show that Thales 
leaned to the doctrine of those who imagihed Deity to be mind extended throughout the 
universe. Otio Vindelico. Exercit. 2. sect. 2. p. 129. but neither is this opinion 
entirely free from question and doubt. 

® Concerning Hippo, see Fabricius Biblioth. Gree. lib. 2. cap. 23. sect. 20. p. 777. 
Anaximenes is reckoned among Atheists also by Augustine, De Civit. Dei. lib. 8. 
cap. 2. p. 147. tom. 7. opp. and among the more recent authors, by Eric. Hier. 
Gudlingius in Otiis, p. 2. cap. 3. sect. 8. p. 108. and in Observ. Halenib. tom. 2. 
Observ, 21. p. 450. Concerning Diogenes of Appollonia, Peter Bayle in Diction. tom, I.° 
p- 1005. 1006. has treated with great care. He spares no labour to show that he 
was polluted with the same fearful sentiments as Spinoza in our own age. Vid. Nouv. 
Dict. Hist. Crit. tom. 1. voce Anaximenes, p. 328. 

10 Physicar. Auscult, lib. 3. cap. 4. p. 485. tom. 1. opp. 


4 
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did by Infinite understand God, according to the true notion of 
him, or an Infinite mind, the efficient cause of the universe, and 
not senseless and stupid matter; since this could not be said to 
be immortal, and to govern all things; and consequently, that 
Aristotle grossly contradicts himself, in making all those Ionic 
philosophers before Anaxagoras to have been mere Materialists or 
Atheists. And it is possible, that Clemens Alexandrinus' also 
might from this very passage of Aristotle, not sufficiently con- 
sidered, have been induced to rank Anaximander amongst the 
divine philosophers, as he doth in his Protreptrick to the Greeks ; 
where, after he had condemned certain of the old philosophers as 
atheistic corporealists, he subjoins these words: Tov 8? dAAwy 
pirocdgwv, Scot ra oTorxeta Urepbavreg, txroAuTpaypdvncdy rt 
upnAdrepov Kal repeTrdrepoy, of piv a’TwY TO amwEpov KaSbiuvnoay, 
dy Avatliuavdpog 6 MiAjatog hv, cat 'Avabaydpac 56 KAaZoné- 
voc, kat 6 ’AOnvatog 'ApxéAaoc,? “ But of the other philoso- 

hers, who transcending all the elements, searched after some 
hishar and more excellent thing, some of them praised Infinite, 
amongst whom was Anaximander the Milesian, Anaxagoras, the 
Clazomenian, and the Athenian Archelaus.” As if these three 
had all alike acknowledged an incorporeal Deity, and made an 
infinite mind, distinct from matter, the first original of all thinge. 
_ But that forecited passage of Aristotle alone, well considered, 
will itself afford a sufficient confutation of this opinion; where 
Anaximander, with those other physiologers, is plainly opposed 
to Anaxagoras, who besides infinite senseless matter, or similar 
atoms, made mind to be a principle of the universe, as also to 
Empedocles, who made a plastic life and nature, called friendship, 
another principle of the corporeal world ; from whence it plain 
follows that Anaximander and the rest supposed not infinite 
mind, but infinite matter, without either mind or plastic matter, 
to have been the only original of all things, and therefore, the 
only Deity or Numen. 

Moreover Democritus being linked in the context with 
Anaximander,’ as making both of them alike, ré dwrepov, or 
Infinite, to be the first principle of all; it might as well be 
inferred from this place, that Democritus was a genuine Theist, 
as Anaximander. But as Democritus’ only principle was infinite 


1 In Protreptic. cap. 5. p. 57. tom. 1. opp. But it ought not to be omitted that 
Clemens did not entertain the same opinion uf each of these three philosophers; for he 
adds, that Archelaus and Anaxagoras placed mind over the infinite. He, therefore, in 
effect, denies that Anaximander did this. 

2 Clem. Prot. p. 43. cap. 5. p. 57. tom. 1. opp. 

> Aristotle, in the lust words of this passage, shows that most of the physiologists 
had the same notion as Araximander, therefore Cudworth supposes that he reckoned 
Democritus among the number. Hence he contends that if Anaximander be freed 
from Atheism, Democritus would also be free. What the force of this argument is, 
any one who uses his reason will, { suppose, at once perceive. 
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atoms, without any thing of mind or plastic nature; so likewise 
was Anaximander’s an infinity of senseless and stupid matter; 
and therefore they were both of them Atheists alike, though 
Anaximander, in the cited words, had the honour (if it may be so 
called) to be only named, as being the most ancient of all those 
atheistical physiologers, and the ringleader of them. 

XXIL. N either ought it at all to seem strange, that 
Anaximander and those other atheistical Materialists should 
call infinite matter, devoid of all understanding and life, the 
To Jetov “the Deity” or “ Numen,” since to all those who deny 
a God, (according to the true notion of him) whatsoever else 
they substitute in his room, by making it the first principle of all 
things, though it be senseless and stupid matter, yet this must 
needs be accounted the only Numen, and divinest thing of all 

Nor is it to be wondered at neither, that this infinite, being 
understood of matter, should be said to be not only incorruptible, 
but also immortal, these two being often used as synonymous and 
equivalent expressions. For thus in Lucretius,* the corruption 
of all inanimate bodies is called death. 


Mors ejus quod fuit ante ; 
And again, 


Quando aliud ex alio reficit natura, nec ullam 
Rem gigni patitur, nisi morte adjutam aliena.$ 


In like manner mortal is used by him for corruptible, 


Nam siquid mortale a cunctis partibus esset, 
Ex oculis res queeque repenté erepta periret.® 


And this kind of language was very familiar with Heraclitus,’ 
as appears from these passages of his: [lvpd¢ Sdvaroc, aépe 


“ Lucretius, lib. 1. v. 672. § Lib. ]. v. 264, 265. 6 Lib. 1. v. 219. 

7 Vide Henr. Stephan. in Poesi Philosophic. p. 137. Henry Stephen, from whom 
unquestionably our author quoted, brings forward the first of these two passages, under 
the name of Plutarch, but learned men have not mentioned it as extant in Plutarch, 
although he clearly mentions this opinion of Heraclitus concerning this change of prin- 
ciples, De Placit. Philos. lib. 1. cap. 3. p. 877. tom. 2. opp. They have commended 
Stephen only as the author, when they should have taken the credit to themselves. 
The very learned Joh, Potter on Clemens Alex. p. 746. and Godof. Olearius, Diss, 2. 
De Genes. Rerum Natural. ex Mente Heracliti. sec. 7. may be taken as examples. I 
think it worth while, therefore, to intimate that this is not attributed by Plutarch to 
Heraclitus, although it may be read in different parts of his book. The passage is 
lib. de Primo Frigido, p. 948.949. Zxowwpey ei carwe eipnrat rd xupd¢ Javarog 
dipoc yéveoic, “ Let us see whether it is rightly said, that the death of fire is genera- 
tion to air.” A little after, Plutarch utters from the other part of this sentence what is 
said in it asto water arising out of air, p. 950. 951. “Anp perabaddr ele tiéwp 
ovmorauevoc, “ Air thickened becomes water.” Stephen, therefore, inasmuch as he 
had known a similar dictum of Heraclitus commended by some, did not hesitate to 
refer to Heraclitus the opinion which Plutarch quotes without the name of the author, 
wherein he seems to have assumed more than was right. The other dogma of 
Heraclitus, that the world is indestructible, Clemens Alexan. quotes in the very words 
of Heraclitus, Stromat. lib. 6. cap. 2. p. 476. as well as Philo, in his book, p. 958. 
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vyévecic. Kal atpog Javarog toate yévecic, “ The death of fire is 
generation to air; and the death of air is generation to water ;” 
that is, the corruption of them. And again: Wuygotw Savaroc, 
Yowp yevéotar’ vdare 8? Sdvaroc, yiv yevéota, “ It is death to 
vapour or air to be made water; and death to water, to be made 
earth.” In which Heraclitus did but imitate Orpheus, as appears 
from this verse of his, cited by Clemens Alexandrinus,® 


"Eorty bdwp Wuxy, Savarog O° Védrecoww dporby. 


Besides which, there are many examples of this use of the word 
a3advarog, in other Greek writers, ad some in Aristotle? himself, 
who, speaking of the heavens, attributes 4Savacia and aidiwrne 
to them, as one and the same thing; as also affirms, that the 
ancients made heaven to be the seat of the Deity, we évra pdvov 
aQavarov, “as being only immortal,” that is, “incorruptible.” 
Indeed that other expression, at first aight, would stagger one 
more, where it is said of this dwepov, or “infinite,” that it doth 


® Stromat. lib. 6. cap. 2. p. 476. 

® De Calo, lib. 1. cap. 3. p. 614. 615. tom. 1. opp. Aristotle quotes the sentiment ; 
not in the same words, however, as we find here. It will be of advantage to give the 
words of the philosopher: Mavreg yap dvOpwrot wepi Gedy Exovery UrdAnfry, eal 
- wavreg Tov aywraroy rq Jip réorwov dvwoliwWbact,——-—we ré aBavary rd 
G0avaroy cvynprnpivoy, “ All men have the gods in high esteem, and all assign to 
Deity the highest place ; on this account, that to what is incorruptible, the immortal 
seat most properly belongs. Lucretius uses the word tmmortalis, as signifying what 
cannot in any way be destroyed, what is incorruptible. 


E quibus hec rerum consistet summa refecta 
Immortali sunt natura predita certe. 


He speaks of atoms, lib. 1. v. 236. 237. p. 72. which, he says, are endued with an in- 
corruptible nature. What Cudworth here argues, since it is set forth with but little 
perspicuity, I will explain briefly. His ‘opinion is this. Because that Anaximander 
called his infinite, ‘‘ immortale” or incorruptible, it does not necessarily follow that he 
attributed soul or mind to this infinite. For that in both Greek and Latin writers, the 
words death, mortal, and immortal, are used respecting things wanting in life and sense, 
and they call that mortal which is liable to change, destruction, and death, and that 
immortal which plainly cannot be either changed or destroyed. Nothing is more 
correct than this observation, especially in reference to poets. Out of many passages, 
I may quote one from Virgil, Georgic. lib. 4. v. 225. 


Scilicet huc reddi deinde ac resoluta referri 
Omnia nec morti esse locum. 


‘“* Hence take the forms his prescience dit ordain, 
And into him at Jength resolve again, 
No room is left for death.” Drypben. 


On which passage, Servius very properly remarks, “ Locum morti id est perditioni. 
Nihil enim est quod perire funditus possit.” ‘* By locum morti is meant entire 
destruction : for there is nothing that can be entirely destroyed.” Moreover, examples 
of the same use of the word may be found in other writers; Cicero especially, who, 
speaking of the four elements of Empedocles, De Natur. Deor. lib. 1. cap. 12. p. 2896. 
tom. 9. opp. says, “ Has quatuor naturas et nasci et ertingui perspicuum est et sensu 
’ omni carere.” “It is clear that these natures are both produced and destroyed, and 
that they are destitute of all feeling.” 
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not only contain, but also govern all things: but Simplicius’ 
tells us, that this is to be understood likewise of matter, and 
that no more was meant by it, than that all things were derived 
from it, and depended on it, as the first principle: ‘O & Adyo¢ 
Toi¢ ToOUTOLC TEpl TWY dYTKwWY AapXwy, aAX’ Ov! TEPt Tw Rip 
poary, ct 6 cat wepteyey EAeyov cal cu€epvay onty Savpacréy’ ro 
piv yap mepieyerv Urapxe TW VAKy, airly wo Sia TWavTeY xw- 
povvri, ro 62 xubeovagy we xara ri émirndadryTa alto, TeV Ux’ 
avrou yevoutywy, “ These philosophers spake only of natural 
principles, and not of supernatural; and though they say, that 
this infinite of theirs doth both contain and govern all things, 
et this is not at all to be wondered at; forasmuch as containi 

belongs to the material cause, as that which goes through 
things, and likewise governing, as that from which all things, 
according to a certain aptitude of-it, are made.” Philoponus 
(who was a Christian) represents Aristotle’s sense in this whole 
place more fully, after this manner: ‘Those of the ancient 
physiologers, who had no respect to any active efficient cause, as 
Anaxagoras had to mind, aad Weapedooles to friendship and con- 
tention, supposed matter to be the only cause of all things; and 
that it was infinite in magnitude, ingenerable and incorruptible, 
esteeming it to be a certain divine thing, which did govern all, . 
or preside over the compages of the universe, and to be immortal, 
that is, undestroyable.! This Anaximenes said to be air, Thales 
to be water, but Anaximander, a certain middle thing; some 
one thing, and some another.” Kai ovdéy ye Sauvpaordy gnov, 
éy Ty call NMAC TEPLOOW TOLE TOWTOUC MH EMLoTI}GaVTAC TH EpeaTy- 
xula tov SAwv duvaue, Ev rwv oroxewy, Step Gv wwdrrevev 
Exacroc, alrtoyv roic “orc re elyat, routo evOdc wat Gedy trove- 
foac, “ And Anstotle in this passage tells us, that it is no 
wonder, if they, who did not attend to the active cause, that 
presides over the universe, did look upon some one of the 
elements (that which each of them thought to be the cause of 
all other things) as God. But as they considering only the 
material principle, suai ase to be the cause of a things ; 
so Anaxagoras supposed mind to be the principle of all things, 
and Empedocles frtendship and contention? : 


1° Commentar. in octo Libros Physic. Auscultat. Aristot. Lib. 1. cap. 3. p. 32. 
edit. Aldin. - 

1 Comment. in IV. primos Libros Physicor. Lib. 1. cap. 3. a. 10. Adde cap. 1. 
edit. Greece Venet .1535. fol. The author of the Philosophumena, commonly attri- 
buted to Origen, greatly confirms and illustrates this interpretation of the words of 
Aristotle, who pleading for Anaximander’s infinite nature thus expounds the opinions 
of that philosopher. Tadrny de didcoy elvat cai dynpw, hv cal wavrac weptiyey 
Tovc Koopouc. “ This” infinite nature, he says, “is eternal ; it is not subject to the 
infirmities of old age, and it embraces all worlds.” Philosoph. cap. 6. p. 57. It may 
almost be said that this author sought to explain more fully what Aristotle had 
obscurely spoken. 
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XXIII. But to make it further appear, that Anaximander’s 
philosophy was purely atheistical, we think it convenient to 
show what account is given of it by other writers. Plutarch, 
in his Placita Philosophorum, does at once briefly represent the 
Anaximandrian philosophy, and censure it after this manner: 
’"Avakluavdods gna, Trwv SvTwy Thy apyny elvat TO Grepov, kk 
yap rovrov tavra ylvectat, cai ic rovro wavra POeipecSar, did 
kat yevvacda ameloove xdapoue, cat radw POelpecSar’ Abye ovw 
ota rl aweipdy zotty, iva pr tAAclry H yévetce N bpiorapyn’ aptap- 
Travel Of OVTOG, THY piv VAnY aropatvduEvog, TO O2 Toovy alrioy 
avatpov, To d? aewov ovdzyv GAAo, 7 VAN éorly® ov Sbvara dS? 4 
YAn Elva ivéoyea, tay py TO woovv UroKénra,? “ Anaximander 
the Milesian affirms infinite to be the first principle; and that 
all things are generated out of it, and corrupted again into it; 
and therefore that infinite worlds are successively thus generated 
and corrupted. And he gives the reason why it is infinite, that 
eo there might be never any fail of generations. But he erreth 
in this, that assigning only a material cause, he takes away the 
active principle of things.” For Anaximander’s infinite is 
nothing else but matter; but matter can produce nothing, 
unless there be also an active cause. Where he shows also, how 
Anaximenes followed Anaximander herein, in assigning only a 
material cause of the. universe, without any efficient; though he 
differed from him, in making the first matter to be air, and 
deriving all things from thence by rarefaction and condensation. 
Thus we see, it is plain that Anaximander’s infinite was no 
infinite mind, which 1s the true Deity, but only infinite matter, 
devoid of any life or active power. Euschius is more particular 
in giving an account of Anaximander’s Cosmopeia : To aepov 
gavat thv racay airlav Exe rig Tov wavrog yevécewe Te kal PO0- 
pac, && ov Ot pat rove re ovpavove amoxexoloSat, kal KaYdAov rove 
amavrac amelpouc Svrac xdcpouc’ gyot 62 76 ex Tov aidlou yéviuov 
Seppov re ralupuyoov, xara riv ylvecty rovde rou xdapov. atroxpe- 
Onvat, wal riva tx robrov pAoybc ooaipav weptpunvat tw TEpi 
THY yi aépt, we TY Sévdpy gAaLdv" He Ttvog aToppayelanc, Kal sic 
rivac atoxAoBelan¢e KixAouc, vrocrnvat tov nAtov, Kai Thy 
oeAnvnv, Kai rov¢ aorépac,’ “ Anaximander affirms infinite” 
matter “to be the only cause of the generation and corruption 
of all things; and that the heavens, and infinite worlds, were 
made out of it, by way of secretion or segregation. Also 
that those generative principles of heat and cold, that were 
contained in it from eternity, being segregated, when this 


* Lib. 1. cap. 3. p. 875. tom. 2. opp. Cudworth has abridged the words of Plutarch, 
and omitted what did not seem pertinent to his design. 

* Evang. Prep. lib. 1. p. 15. ed. Steph. Eusebius nevertheless intimates that he 
transcribed these words as to the dogmas of the ancient philosophers from the Stromata 
of Plutarch, which have been lost. 
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world was made, a certain sphere of flame or fire did first 
arise and encompass the air, which surrounds this earth,” as a 
bark doth a tree “which being afterwards broken, and divided 
into smaller spherical bodies, constituted the sun and moon and 
all the stars.” Which Anaximandrian Cosmopeia was briefly 
hinted at by Aristotle* in these words: Oj 82 éx row ivog, évodcac 
rac évavtTiornrac, éxxolvnvatv, Woreo Avatluavdpde gnaw, “ Some 
philosophers generate the world by the secretion and tion 
of inexistent contrarieties, as Anaxinmander speaks.” "Rnd elec. 
where in his metaphysics® he takes notice of ’Avak«uavépou rd 
plyua, “ Anaximander’s mixture of things.” Whence we con- 
clude, that Anaximander’s infinite was nothing else but an 
infinite chaos of matter, in which were either actually or 
potentially, contained all manner of qualities; by the fortuitous 
secretion and segregation of which, he supposed infinite worlds 
to be successfully generated and corrupt So that we may 
now easily guess, whence Leucippus and Democritus had their 
infinite worlds, and perceive how near akin these two atheistic 
hypotheses were. But it will not be amiss to take notice also of 
that particular conceit, which Anaximander had, concerning the 
first original of brute animals and mankind. Of the former, 
Plutarch gives us this account : ’"Ava&{uavépoe év bype yevynSivat 
Ta Towra Gwa, pAowic TEptexSueva axavIweeot, Toofsatvobanc oe 
- the nAcclac, atobalvey emi rd Enodrepov, Kat weptipprryvupero 
tov pAows, zmi dAtyov ypdvov perakiwva,® “That the firet 
animals were generated in moisture, and encompassed about with 
certain thorny barks, by which they were guarded and defended ; 
which after further growth, coming to be more dry and cracking, 
they issued forth, but lived only for a short time after.” And: 
as for the first original of men, Eusebius represents his sense 
thus: "EE adAosdwv Zowv 6 avIowmog tyevutSn, ék ToU Ta piv 
avAa & gavrwy rayd véueclat, povoy o riv avSpwrov modv- 
xpovlou deiaSae tiSnvicewc, 81d Kai Kat’ apyad¢g ovK av Tore 
rotovroy dvra dtacwsnva,’ “ Men were at first generated in the 
bellies of other animals, forasmuch as all other animals, after 
they are brought forth, are quickly able to feed and nourish 
themselves, but man alone needs to be nursed up a long time; 
and therefore could not be preserved at first in any other way.” 
But Plutarch expresseth this something morc particularly: "Ava&é- 
pavdoog év tySbow tyyeviaSat ro mpwrov av@owmoue arogalverat, 
Kat Tpagdévrag Kat yevopévouc ikavovg éauruic EonBetv, &EAnSHvat 


‘ Physicar. Auscult. lib, 1. cap. 5."p. 451. tom. 1. opp. 

5 Metaphysicor, lib 14. cap. 2. p. 473. tom. 4. opp. Kai rovré iort rd’ Avakaydpou 
éy Bidruoy ydp ijy Opod wayra, cai ’Epmeocdéoug 76 piypa cai ‘Avakuavepou. 
“ And this is the one thing of Anaxagoras: preferable to the all things together, and 
the mixture of Empedocles and Anaximander.” Vid. Nouv. Dict. Hist. Crit. tom. 1. 
voce Anaximander, p. 327. 

6 Pla. Ph. lib. 5. cap. 19. p. 908. tom 2. opp. 7 E. P. lib 1. 
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ryvicavra Kal yc AabéoSat,® ‘Anaximander concludes, that 
men were at first generated in the bellies of fishes, and being 
there nourished till they grew strong, and were able to shift for 
‘themselves, they were afterwards cast out upon dry land.” 
Lastly, Anaximander’s theology is thus both represented to us, 
and censured by Velleius the Epicurean philosopher in Cicero: 
«“ Anaximandri opinio est nativos esse deca longis intervallis 
orientes occidentesque, eosque innumerabiles esse mundos; sed 
nos deum nisi sempiternum intelligere qui possumus ?”? “ Anaxi- 
mander’s opinion is, that the gods are native, rising and vanishing 
again, in lung periods of times; and that these gods are in- 
numerable worlds: but how can we conceive that to be a God, 
which is not eternal?” We learn from hence, that Anaximander 
did indeed so far comply with vulgar opinion, as that he retained 
the name of s, but however that he really denied the exist- 
ence of the thing itself, even according to the judgment of this 
Epicurean philosopher. Forasmuch as all his gods were native 
and mortal, and indeed nothing else but those innumerable 
worlds, which he supposed in certain periods of time to be suc- 
ceasively generated and destroyed. Wherefore it is plain that 
Anaximander’s only real Numen, that is, his firat principle, that 
was ingencrable and incorruptible, was nothing but infinite 
matter, devoid of all understanding and life, by the fortuitous 
secretion of whose inexistent qualities and parts, he supposed, 
first, the elements of earth, water, air, and fire, and then, the 
bodies of the sun, moon and stars, and both bodies and souls of 
men and other animals, and lastly, innumerable or infinite such 
world as these, asso many secondary and native goda, (that were 
also mortal) to have been generated, according to that atheis- 
tical hypothesis described in Plato.'” 


® Symp. lib. 8. Q. 8. p. 730. tom. 2. opp. 

® De Nat. Deor. lib. 1. cup. 10. p. 2894. tom. 9. opp. 

1 De Legibus lib. 10. p. 666. But in chap. I. sect. 13. and in chap. 2. sect. 22. 
our author gives a different view of this passage of Plato. For he there represents the 
opinion of Democritus, Leucippus, and Epicurus as censured by Plato. This indeed 
in note 10. p. 138. on cap. 2. sect. 22. we showed to be very far from likely. Certainly 
the cause of Anaximander seems to be in the worst possible condition, if the authorities 
hare any weight on which Cudworth relied in condemning him, Only those, therefore, 
have ventured to plead his cause who, on other accounts, wish well for the fame of the 
ancient philosophers, among whom may be mentioned, as of chief reputation, Jo, 
Franc. Buddeus, Thesibus de Athcismo et Superstit. cap. 1. sect. 10. p. 22. and Jo. 
Christ. Wolfius, Diss. de Athcismi Falso Suspectis sect. 9. p. 33. second to none in 
prudence and justice. Nevertheless, attempts have been made to restore the lost 
reputation.of this philosopher by, among Englishmen, Samuel Parker, in’ his dinserta- 
tion concerning God. cap. I. sect. 6. p. 15. and by Jac. Haswus, among Germans, 
in his Disert. de vetr. Philosoph. Atheismo, cap. 5, sect. 1. p. 19. Whose argu- 
ments, which I acknowledge to be ingenious, | would readily trust, if 1 could bring 
myself to believe that these learned men were themselves autisfied with what they did. 
But they looked at only a part of the doctrine of Anaximander as it was expounded 
by the ancients ; they did not look at the whole in ita connexions, nor did they even 
touch upon thuse things concerning the origin of men and animals, which are here 
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XXIV. It is certain that the vulgar in all have been 
very ill judges of Theists and Atheists, they having condemned 
many hearty Theists, as guilty of atheism, merely because they 
dissented from them in some of their superstitious rites and 
opinions. As for example: Anaxagoras the Clazomenian,' 
though he was the first of all the Ionic philosophers (unless 
Thales ought to be excepted) who made an infinite mind to be a 
principle, that is, asserted a Deity, according to the true notion 
of it; yet he was, notwithstanding, generally cried down for an 
Atheist, merely because he affirmed the sun to be pédpoy 
Scamupov, “a mass of fire,” or a “fiery globe,” and “ the moon 
to be an earth;” that is, because he denied them to be animated 
and endued with understanding souls, and consequently to be 

ods. So likewise Socrates was both accused, and condemned, 


or atheistical impiety, as denying all gods, though nothing was 


referred to from Eusebius and Plutarch, atheistic certainly, and unworthy on every 
account of a man concerned for piety and religion. Still three things have occurred 
to me, examining these matters as accurately, and with as much moderation as was 
ight, which seem somewhat to sustain the arguments for Anaximander. I. Aristotle 
Metaphysic. lib. 1. cap. 3. as has been intimated already at sect. 12. says that all philo- 
sophers of the Ionic school were compelled to investigate some higher and greater 
principle than mere matter. Since, therefore, Anaximander was of this school, he 
also scems to have contended for something greater than matter, and to have inquired 
after a parent and creator of the universe. II. Anaximander studied under Thales, 
for whoee piety and religion Cudworth contended a few pages back. If the scholar 
be wont to be not unlike the master, it seems to be evident that the excellent author 
should have here pronounced more favourably concerning Anaximander. III. 
Hermias, an ancient writer in Irrisione Gentil. Philos. sect. 10. p. 221. ed. Worth. 
shows that Anaximander taught that motion is eternal,—more ancient than the water or 
vypév of Thales, "Avatipavédpoc rou vypod xpecburipay dpxny elvat Aiyee THY aldcoy 
Kivnoy, kai ravrn ta pity yevvaoOa, rd C2 gOeipecOar. “ Anaximander teaches 
that there is some principle more ancient than moisture, that motion is eternal, and 
that some things arise from it, others perish ;” which may perhaps be understood 
thus: that there was some cause more ancient than matter, which he called eternal 
motion, or rather an eternal mover. But how much weight ought to be assigned to 
these things learned men will see. To my mind they seem scarcely sufficient to 
overturn the considerations which have led to the reckoning of Anaximander among 
Atheists. Yet neither do I imagine all that Cudworth attributes to Anaximander to 
be sufficiently certain. For what have come down to us do not so clearly expound 
the doctrine of the ancients, as to enable us to exhibit fitly, and in order, the whole 
genius and nature of this philosopher. In the first place, I can scarcely grant to the 
learned Doctor what he urges in opposition, that Anaximander regarded infinite matter, 
and that void of all life and sense, as the principle of the universe. It seems to me 
that the philosopher placed in matter itself something of life and of plastic power, to 
which something he attributed infinity. Though in so great an obscurity as to ancient 
matters, what wise man is there, I ask, who has so good an opinion of himself, as to 
resolve that what he conjectures and supposes concerning the dogmas of ancient phi- 
losophers, should be regarded as of absolute authority. I cannot omit saying that it 
is clear from what he taught conceming the origin of living beings, as Plutarch reports 
it, that though he might not altogether follow in the track of his instructor, yet he did 
not entirely repudiate his doctrines. He denied that moisture was the principle of 
the universe, as Thales had maintained ; still he thought that this moisture was the 
principal and chiefest part of his eternal matter, since men and animals, than whom 
he held that material nature contained nothing more excellent, sprang from it. 
1 Let those who desire to see this matter more fully explained, consult Bayle’s 
Dictionary, voce Anaxagoras note K. vol. 1. p. 213. 
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pretended to be proved against him, but only this, that he did 
Seobc Siddoxew py voulZeav, oc 7 wdALc voulZet, Erepa St Satudma 
cava elogpépe,? “teach that those were not true gods, which 
the city worshipped, and in the room thereof introduce other new 
gods.” And lastly, the Christians in the primitive times, for 
the same reason, were vulgarly traduced for Atheists by the 
Pagans, as Justin Martyr declares in his apology :° "AS¢or xexAn- 
pela, kal Suodoyoupev twv rowtrwv vouGoutvwy Seay aSeor 
elya:, “ We are called Atheists; and we confess ourselves such, 
in respect of those gods which they worship, but not of the 
true God.” And as the vulgar have unjustly condemned man 
Theists for Atheists, so have they also acquitted many 
Atheists from the guilt of that crime, merely because they ex- 
ternally complied with them in their religious worship and 
forms of speech. Neither is it only the vulgar, that have been 
imposed upon herein, but also the generality of learned men, 
who have been commonly so superficial in this business, as that 
they have hardly taken notice of above three or four Atheists, that 
ever were in former times, as namely, Diagoras, Theodorus, 
Euemerus, and Protagoras; whereas Democritus and Anaxi- 
mander were as rank Atheists as any of them all, though they 
had the wit to carry themselves externally with more cautious- 
ness, And indeed it was really one and the self-same form of 
atheism, which both these entertained, they deriving all things 
alike, from dead and stupid matter fortuitously moved, the dif- 
ference between them being only this, that they managed it two 
different ways ; Avia itnandes in the way of qualities and forms, 
which is the more vulgar and obvious kind of atheism; but 
Democritus in the way of atoms and figures, which seems to be 
a more learned kind of atheism. 

And though we do not doubt at all, but that Plato, in his 
tenth de Legibus* where he attacks atheism, did intend the con- 
futation as well of the Democritic as the Anaximandrian atheism; 

et whether it were, because he had no mind to take any notice 
at all of Democritus, who is not so much as once mentioned by 
him any where, or else because he was not so perfectly acquainted 
with that atomic way of physiologizing, certain it is, that he 
there subscribes the atheistic hypothesis more according to the 
Anaximandrian than the Democritic form. For when he repre- 
sents the atheistic generation of heaven and earth, and all things 
in them, as resulting from the fortuitous commixture of hot and 


2 Read Plato’s Apology for Socrates, p. 862. whence these words have been quoted. 

3 Apol. 2. pro Christ. p. 56. opp. Almost all apologies for the ancient Christians 
refute this calumny. Adamus Rechenbergius, Diss. peculiari in Syntagm. Diss. ad 
N. T. et Hist. Eccl. pertinentium p. 257. and Christ. Kortholtus in Pagano 
obtrectatore. 

* The words were quoted, sec. 8, 9. 
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cold, hard and soft, moist and corpuscula, this is cleari 
more agreeable with thé Anaximandrian generation of the world, 
by the secretion of inexistent contrarieties in the matter, than 
the Democritic Cosmopeia, by the fortuitous concourse of atoms, 
devoid of all manner of qualities and forms. 

Some indeed seem to call that scheme of atheism, that deduces 
all things from matter, in the way of qualities and forms, by 
the name of Peripatetic or Aristotelic atheism; we suppose for 
this reason, because Aristotle physiologized in that way of forms 
and qualities, educing them out of the power of the matter. 
But since Aristotle himself cannot be justly taxed for an Atheist, 
this form of theism ought rather, as we conceive, to be denomi- 
nated from Anaximander, and called the Anaximandrian atheism. 

XXV. Now the reasons, why Democritus and Leucippus 
new-modelled atheism, from the Anaximandrian and Hylopa- 
thian into the atomic form, scem to have been chiefly these; 
first, because they being well instructed in that atomic way of 
physiologizing, were really convinced, that it was not only more 
ingenious, but also more agreeable to truth; the other, by real 
qualities and forms, seeming a thing unintelligible. Secondly, 
because they foresaw, as Lucretius intimates,® that the produc- 
tion of forms and qualities out of nothing, and the corruption of 
them again into nothing, would prepare an easy way for men’s 
belief of a divine creation and annihilation. And lastly, because, 
as we have already suggested, they plainly perceived, that these 
forms and qualities of matter were of a doubtful nature; and 
therefore, as they were sometimes made a shelter for atheism, so 
they might also prove, on the contrary, an asylum for corporeal 
theism ; in that it might possibly be supposed, that cither the 
matter of the whole world, or else the more subtle and fiery part 
of it, was originally endued with an understanding form or 


5 But where? I am certain that Lucretius has nowhere written, that Democritus 
and his followers rejected forms and qualities, and avowed the atomic doctrine, because 
they felt that it was easy to pass from forms and qualities to an acknowledgment of 
God and to religion. I suspect therefore that the learned Doctor had in mind those 
verees of Lucretius in which he intimates that men, if they only hold fast this one doc- 
trine, that out of nothing nothing can proceed, would see without difficulty that what- 
ever exists was created by the power of the gods. Lib. 1]. v. 156—159. p. 55. For while 
he affirms this, he at the same time concedes what he had previously indicated some- 
what obscurely, that those persons must confess a God who hold the opposite dogma, 
that out of nothing, something may proceed. What the learned author here writes as 
to the reasons by which Democritus was induced, rejecting qualities and forms, to adopt 
the atomic doctrine, ought if I am not much deceived, to be regarded as a not very pro- 
bable conjecture. The excellent Doctor appears to assume, that it was atheism in 
Democritus that Jed him to avow the atomic doctrine, and that he chose this theory 
simply that he might s» much the more successfully oppose the idea of a God. But 
who I ask will regard this as proved 2 If, as indeed I am not at all dispoaed to question, 
Democritus did deny the existence ofa Deity, it will nevertheless always remain doubtful 
whether the philosophic scheme he followed led him to this denial, or whether his 
denial of God induced him to adopt that scheme. I do not touch on other matters 
lest I should seem too ready to censure. 
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uality, and consequently the whole an animal or god. Where- 
ore they took another more effectual course, to secure their 
atheism, and exclude all possibility of a corporeal God, by de- 
riving the original of all things from atoms, devoid of all torms 
and qualities, and having nothing in them, but magnitude, figure, 
site and motion, as the first principles; it following unavoidably 
from thence, that life and understanding, as well as those other 
qualities, could be only accidental and secondary results from 
certain fortuitous concretions and contextures of atoms; so that 
the world could be made by no previous counsel or understand- 
ing, and therefore by no Deity. 

XVI. We have here represented three several forms of 
atheism, the Anaximandrian, the Democritical and the Stratoni- 
cal. But there is yet another form of atheism, different from 
them all, to be taken notice of, which is such as supposes one 
kind of plastic and spermatic, methodical and artificial nature, 
but without any sense or conscious understanding, to preside 
over the whole world, and dispose and conserve all things, in 
that regular frame in which they are. Such a form of atheism 
as this is hinted to us in that doubtful passage of Seneca’s ;6 
“Sive animal est mundus,” for so it ought be read, and not 
anima “sive corpus natura gubernante, ut arbores, et sata ;” 
‘whether the whole world be an animal, (2. e. endued with one 
sentient and rational life) or whether it be only a body governed 
by (a certain plastic and methodical, but senseless) nature, as 
trees, and other plants or vegetables.” In which words are two | 
several hypotheses of the mundane system, sceptically proposed 
by one who was a Corporealist, and took it for granted that all 
was body. First, that the whole world, though having nothing 
but body in it, yet was notwithstanding an animal, as our human 
bodies are, endued with one sentient or rational life and nature, 
one soul or mind, governing and ordering the whole. Which 
corporeal cosmo-zoism we do not reckon amongst the forms of 


© Nat. Quest. lib. 3, sec. 29. All that the learned author says in explanation of this 
passage of Seneca is ingenious. Still two things have occurred to me in reading the 
passage. I. It seems to be more suitable that the received reading should be retained, and 
not that the word animal should be thrust into the text instead of anima which all copies 
have. For all understand that the soul and the body are elegantly set in opposition to 
each other, which elegance is lost if anima/ and corpus be read. Nor in this way does 
the sentence lose any of the meaning which Cudworth considered as lying hid within it. 
The words have the same force whether animal or anima be read. No one who remem- 
bers that a thing is often denominated according to its nobler part, will wonder that ani- 
ma should be used, or that the world should be said to be endued with rational life. 
II. Though any one should imagine the world to be like a plant or a tree, I do not 
on that account determine that he is forthwith to be classed among Atheists ; for the 
two things, to account the world like a plant, and to avow the existence of a God, the 
producer and former of that plant, are not in opposition to each other. I do not 
mention these things to bring aid to those philosophers whom Seneca refers to, but 
to meet the fears of some who might conceive that by this observation they should be 
led to accuse innocent men, 

VOL. I.- Oo 
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atheism, but rather account it for a kind of spurious theism, or 
theism disguised in a paganic dress, and not without a compli- 
cation of many false apprehensions, concerning the Deity in it. 
The second is, that the whole world 1s no animal, but, as it were, 
one huge plant or vegetable, a body endued with one plastic or 

rmatic nature, branching out the whole, orderly and metho- 
dically, but without any understanding or sense. d this must 
needs be accounted a form of atheism, because it does not de- 
rive the original of things in the universe from any clearly in- 
tellectual principle or conscious nature. 

XXVIL. Now this form of atheism, which supposes the whole 
world (there being nothing but one body in it) not to be an 
animal, but only a great plant or vegetable, having one spermatic 
form, or plastic nature, which without any conscious reason or 
understanding orders the whole, though it have some nearer cor- 
respondence with that hylozoic form of atheism before described, 
in that it does not suppose nature to be a mere fortuitous, but a 
kind of artificial thing; yet it differs from it in this, that the 
hylozoic supposing all matter, as such, to have life essentially 
belonging to it, must therefore needs attribute to every part of 
matter (or at least every particular totum, that is one by con- 
tinuity) a distinct plastic life of its own, but acknowl no 
one common life, as ruling over the whole corporeal universe; 
and consequently impute the original of all things (as hath been 
already observed) to a certain mixture of chance, and plastic or 
methodical nature, both together. Whereas the cosmo-plastic 
atheism quite excludes fortune or chance, subjecting all things to 
the regular and orderly fate of one plastic or plantal nature, 
ruling over the whole. Thus that hilosopher before mentioned 
concludes, that whether the world were an animal (in the Stoical 
sense) or whether it were a mere plant or vegetable,’ Ab initio 
ejus usque ad exitum, quicquid facere, quicquid pati debeat, in- 
clusum est. Ut in semine, omnis futuri ratio hominis compre- 
hensa est. Et legem barb et canorum nondum natus infans 
habet ; totius enim corporis, et sequentis etatis, in parvo occul- 
toque lineamenta sunt. Sic origo mundi non magis solem et 
lunam, et vices siderum, et animalium ortus, quam quibus muta- 
rentur terranea, continuit. In his fuit inundatio, que non secus 

udm hyems, quam estas, lege mundi venit. ‘ Whatsoever, 
from the beginning to the end of it, it can either do or suffer, 
it was all at first included in the nature of the whole; as in the 
seed is contained the whole delineation of the future man, and 
the embryo or unborn infant hath already in it the law of a 
beard and grey hairs; the lineaments of the whole body, and of 
its following age, being there described as it were in a little and 


7 Nat. Quest. lib, 3, c 29, 
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obscure compendium. In like manner, the original and first 
rudimente of the world contained in them not only the sun and 
moon, the courses of the stars, and the generation of animals, 
but also the vicissitudes of all terrestrial things; and every 
deluge or inundation of water comes to pass oles by the law 
of the world (its spermatic or plastic nature) than winter and 
summer doth.” 

XXVIII. We do not deny it to be possible, but that some in 
all ages might have entertained such an atheistical conceit as this, 
that the original of this whole mundane system was from one 
artificial, orderly and methodical, but senseless nature, lodged in 
the matter; but we cannot trace the footsteps of this doctrine 
any where so much as among the Stoics, to which sect Seneca, - 
who speaks so waveringly and uncertainly in this point, (whether 
the world were an animal or a plant) belonged. And indeed 
divers learned men have suspected, that even the Zenonian 
and Heraclitic Deity itself was no other than such a plastic 
nature or spermatic principle in the universe, as in the seeds of 
vegetables and animals doth frame their respective bodies orderly 
and artificially. Nor can it be denied, but that there hath been 
just cause given for such a suspicion; forasmuch as the best of 
Stoics, sometimes confounding God with nature, seemed to make 
him nothing but an artificial fire, orderly and methodically pro- 


ceeding to generation. And it was familiar with them, as Laer- 
tius® tells us, to call God omeppariov Adyov Tov xéopuov, “the 
spermatic reason, or form of the world.” Nevertheless, because 

eno? and others of the chief Stoical doctors did also many 


8 Lib. 7. segm. 136. p. 450. The learned author is wrong in saying that some of the 
Stoics were of this opinion, but that Zeno the founder of the sect was not. When Dio- 
genes had quoted this sentence he immediately added: Afye 02 wept abrwy Znvwy 
re éy rq wept rav trou, “ Zeno discusses these things in his book De Universo.” 

® Zeno thus defined nature "Eore 62 puoig Ekug 8E avrij¢g xevoupsyn card omeppart- 
covc Adyouc, aroredvved TE Kai cuviyovoa ra & avrijg dv wptcpévore ypdvocc, Kai 
rotavra Spwoa, ag’ oiwy dmexptOn, “ Nature isa habit deriving motion from itself, 
according to spermatic reasons ; effecting and containing those things that proceed 
from her, at certain fixed times, and performing what she was ordained for.” 
Diog. Laért. lib. 7. segm. 148. p. 459, From this definition both in this passage 
and somewhat more clearly below in the dissertation on plastic nature, Sect. 6. 
Cudworth labours to make out that the Stoics believed that there were two principles 
concealed in the universe, from which all things were created and formed, the first 
a sort of rational mind or God, the second a certain plastic nature, obeying the 
laws of God, and forming all things which are formed, according to his will. But 
unless I am entirely mistaken, the learned Doctor gives more weight than was right to 
the opinion which he had adopted concerning plastic nature, and divides things 
which the Stoics considered as indissolubly united. For every one who is skilled in 
knowledge of this kind will know very well, that reason and plastic power were not 
regarded by them as two distinct things, but as powers and perfections of one and 
the same God, or of that nature which they thought to be extended throughout the 
universe. This indeed is plain from the very passage of Laertius which I have but 
just now quoted, if it be rightly considered, nor is it at all in opposition to this 
opinion that they always call this producing thing, which excites all n 
motions in the universe, gvoce and nature, but not God. For althoug 
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times assert, that there was ee voepa kal Aoytx7, “a rational 
and intellectual nature” (and therefore not a plastic principle 
only) in the matter of the universe ; as likewise that the whole 
world was an animal, and not a mere plant: therefore we incline 
rather to excuse the generality of the first and most ancient 
Stoics from the imputation of atheism, and to account this form 
of atheism, which we now speak of, to be but a certain de- 
generacy from the right Heraclitic and Zenonian Cabala, which 
seemed to contain these two things in it; first, that there was an 
animalish, sentient and intellectual nature, or a conscious soul 
and mind, that presided over the whole world, though lodged 
immediately in the fiery matter of it: secondly, that this sen- 
tient and intellectual nature, or corporeal soul and mind of the 
universe, did contain also under it, or within it, as the inferior 
part of it, a certain plastic nature, or spermatic principle which 
was properly the fate of all things. For thus Heraclitus! 
defined Fate: Adyoyv rov &a rij¢ ovalag rov mavrig Sujxuvra, Ff 
ai3épiov acwpa, ortppa tig Tov mwavroc yevéoewc, “ A certain 
reason passing through the substance of the whole world, or an 
ethereal body, that was the seed of the generation of the uni- 
verse.” And Zeno’s’ first principle, as it 1s said to be an intel- 


the word nature, nmong the Stoics especially, is a fiexible and ambiguous word, 
still it appears that they designated by this name even God himself, whom they called 
by different names, sometimes Jove, sometimes fate, somctimes mind, sometimes nature ; 
according to the testimony, among others, of Diogenes Laértius, lib. 7. segm. 137. p. 
451. Moreover of the proofs that the Stoics so used the word nature as to intend hy 
it chiefly God, Justus Lipsius has lately exhibited many in his Physiologia Stoica 
lib. 1. Diss. 5. fol. 196. I will quote only one passage of Lactantius which very 
clearly sets the thing forth: “ Stoici, naturam dividunt in duas partes: unam, que 
efficiat, alteram, que se ad faciendum tractabilem prestet. In illa prima esse vim 
faciendi, in hac materiam, nec alterum sine altero esse posse. Ita isti uno nature 
nomine res diversissimas comprehenderunt, Deum et mundum, artificem et opus, di- 
cuntque, alterum sine altero nihil posse, tamquam natura sit Deus mundo permistus. 
Nam interdum sic confundunt, ut sit Deus ipsa mens mundi, et mundus corpus Dei,” 
Divinar. Instit. lib. 7. cap. 3. p. 781. “ The Stoics divide nature into two parts, one that 
which works, the other that which offers itself to be wrought upon. In the former is 
power of acting, in the latter is simply matter, nor is one of them able to do any thing 
without the other. Thus under this one name of nature, they comprehend two things 
very diverse: God and the world, the artificer and the work, and they say that one 
can do nothing without the other ; as if nature were God mixed up with the world. 
For sometimes they so confound things that God becomes the very soul of the world, 
and the world the body of God.” Instit. lib. 7. cap. 3. p. 781. There was no reason 
therefore, why the learned Doctor should suppose that what the Stoics call “ natura,” 
from which all motion proceeds, was a power separate from mind or God, or to use 
his own expression a plastic nature. I can easily enough bear to be censured in this 
place by those who think that the God of the Stoics was nature without intelligence 
and destitute of mind, for it is not easy for me to concede that this sentiment is proved. 
But I cannot bear that Cudworth should add to the God of the Stoics a certain pro- 
ducing or plastic energy, which obeyed the divine commands ; a sentiment which cer- 
tainly formed no part of the creed of Stoics. 

© This definition of fate is supplied from Plutarch. de Placitis Philosophor. lib. 1. 
cap. 28. p. 885. tom. 2. opp. 

1 Vide Plutarch. de Placitis Philos. lib. 1. cap. 7. p. 881. Ot EZrwixoi cotvorepoy 
Gedy drogaivoyrar rip reyvucdy dd BadiZoy twi yevioss cédopou, tumeyiscAn- 
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lectual nature, so it is also said to have contained in it ravrac 
rovg ameppatixovc Adyouc, Kal’ ove Exacta xa’ eiuappevyny 
ylyvera, “all the spermatic reasons and forms, by which every 
thing is done according to fate.” However, though this seem to 
have been the genuine doctrine, both of Heraclitus and Zeno ;* 
yet others of their followers afterwards divided these two things 


gorocg wavrac Tove orepparicodc Adyouc, ca" od¢ Exasra car’ eiuappivny ylyverat, 
“ The Stoics commonly manntain that God is a kind of fiery agency methodically acting 
to the production of a world, containing within itself all those seminal forms according 
to which by fate every thing is produced.” Stobsus has nearly the same thing Eclog. 
Physic. lib. 1. cap. 3. p. 5. Ot Erwixoi voepdy Gedy adropaivoyrat wip rex- 
vicdy, &c. ‘The Stoics represent God as an intellectual, fiery agency.” 

2 I do not in the least deny the close affinity between that system of philosophy 
which Heraclitus professed, and the system of the Stoics. Even Cicero is authority 
for this opinion, De Natura Deor. lib, 3. cap. 14. p. 3067. tom. 9. opp. “ Omnia 
vestri solent ad igneam vim referre, Heraclitum, ut opinor, sequentes.” “ Your 
followers are wont as Heraclitus did, to refer all things to a fiery agency.” But con- 
cerning this matter I do not know whether as to Heraclitus it be sufficiently ascertained 
and known, 1. whether he believed in the existence of a God or eternal mind, 
and, 2. whether he associated with this Deity plastic nature forming all bodies accord- 
ing to the will of God. That Cudworth assigned to Heraclitus both the notions here 
mentioned will be more evident when we come to the dissertation on plastic natare, 
sect. 6. where he does not at all hesitate to reckon Heraclitus among the supporters of 
this doctrine. 1. Whether Heraclitus were an atheist or not has been disputed for 
the first time in our own age. Gadof. Olearius ingeniously and with great learning and 
beauty maintained the cause of the philosopher, in his two dissertations, De Rerum 
Genesiex Mente Heracliti. sec. 3.&c. and De Igne Rerum Omnium Principio ex Mente 
Heracliti. sec. 13. &c. which are extant in Stanley’s History of Philosophy. He 
chiefly maintained that the eizapuévn or fate of Heraclitus was no other than God ; 
who he shows fromr many passages of ancient writers, was designated by this title 
both by Stoics and others, Still what the excellent author says does not satisfy every 
body. I mention only two, illustrious for both learning and talent: Pet. Bayle, who 
in the Continuat. Cogitat. de Cometis, tom. 2. p. 495. &c. laboura to brand the system 
of Heraclitus with the basest imputations, and Joh. Franc. Buddeus, Thes, de Athe- 
ismo et Superstitione, cap. 1. p. 82. Indeed all things considered I am disposed to 
state the matter thus. I. If the doctrine of Heraclitus is to be gathered from his fol- 
lowers, the testimony to his religion and piety is unanimous ; for from them it is plain, 
that he maintained that God is a very subtle fire, and what indeed necessarily folluwed, 
restrained in some way by fate. If moreover from his own writings we examine such 
of his opinions and doctrines as have come down to us, it will be impossible without 
injustice, to thrust him out from the number of those who professed their belief in a 
God of some sort, though very mutilated and having but little perfection. It seems 
clear indeed that he believed in the existence of a something distinct from these grosser 
bodies, which subsists by itself, which lives, which is intelligent, which cannot perish : 
to which also he refers our own souls. Some things on this matter occur below 
in the Dissertation on plastic nature, sect. 6. and Cudworth has added more in chap. 4. 
sect. 14. IL. I think, however, that we must differently adjudge the question whether 
he asserted that nature was a plastic power. Indeed I do not see from what appears 
that he separated the production of things from God, and referred it to some other 
nature subject to God. On the contrary as the Stoics believed that the Deity whom 
they acknowledged, produced and created all things, so also Heraclitus thought that 
all things which are generated came forth from God. Indeed below at sec. 6. of the 
dissertation concerning plastic nature, Cudworth maintains that the epapuéyn or fate 
of Heraclitus was that very thing, the idea of which he had formed in his own mind, 
his plastic nature. But it is clear from the definition of the fate of Heraclitus, which 
is found in Plutarch and Stobsus, lib. 1. cap. 1. p. 2. that this fate is no other than 
what Heraclitus calls Aéyo¢ or mind diffused through the whole universe ; in one 
word his God ; not nature producing according to the command of God. See the 
longer discussion of this subject in Olearius as above quoted p. 853, and 860. &c. 
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from one another, and oe only the latter of them, made the 

lastic or spermatic nature, evoid of all animality or conscious 
intellectuality, to be the highest: principle in the universe. Thus 
Laertius tells us,* that Boethus, an eminent and famous Stoical 
doctor, did plainly deny the world to be an animal, that is, to 
have any sentient, conscious, or intellectual nature presiding over 
it; and consequently must needs make it to be but corpus 
naturé, gubernante, ut arbores, et sata, “a body governed by a 
plastic or vegetative nature, as trees, plants and herbs.” And as 
it is possible, that other Stoics and Heraclitics might have done 
the like before Boethus, so it is very probable, that he had after 
him many followers; amongst which, as Plinius Secundus may 
be reckoned for one,* so Seneca himself was not without a 
doubtful tincture of this atheism, as hath been already showed. 
Wherefore this form of atheism, which supposes one plastic or 
spermatic nature, one plantal or vegetative life in the whole 
world, as the highest principle, may, for distinction sake, be 
called the Pseudo-Stoical, or Stoical atheism. 

X XIX. Besides these philosophic Atheists, whose several 
forms we have now described, it cannot be doubted, but that 
there have been in all ages many other Atheists that have not 
at all philosophized, nor pretended to maintain any particular 
atheistic system or hypothesis, in a way of reason, but were only 
led by a certain dull and sottish, though confident disbelief of 
whatsoever they could not either see or feel: which kind of 
Atheists may therefore well be accounted enthusiastical or fana- 
tical Atheists. Though it be true in the meantime, that even 
all manner of Atheists whatsoever, and those of them who most 
of all pretend to reason and philosophy, may, in some sense, be 
justly styled also both enthusiasts and fanatics. Forasmuch as 
they are not led or carried on into this way of atheizing, by any 
clear dictates of their reason or understanding, but only by an 


eo 
S Vide Plutarch, lib. 7. segm. 143. p. 455. BonSoc ¢& gnoty ode elvar fwoy roy 
xécpov. “ Boethus denied that the world isan animal.” Gilles Menage Comm. in Diog. 
Laertium. p. 316. has treated concerning Boethus. Whether Cudworth in this place 
rightly expounds the opinion of that eminent Stoic I scarcely know. Because Boe- 
thus denied that the world is an animal, he concludes that he entirely denied a God or 
an eternal nature partaking of a rational soul, and that to the world he left nothing 
but a life of that kind which is seen in plants and trees. But that Boethus was not 
of this opinion appears from what Laertius says, segm. 148. p. 459. BonSdc dé é» 
Tw wepi PUoEWS Ovoiay Jeu TY Twy amarvey opaipay. “ Boethus has said in 
his book on nature, that the substance of God is the globe of fixed stars.” Therefore he 
did not entirely deny that there is a Deitv, although he said that his power resides, not 
as other Stoics had it, diffused through all nature, but in the region of the stars. From 
whence also is to be understood here, how that dogma of his may be taken, in which he 
denies that the world is an animal. By this he meant not that God is extended 
through the whole universe, but that from the stars is sent forth a plastic energy over 
the other parts of the universe. 

4 There are many learned men who do not hesitate to reckon Pliny among Atheists ; 
among whom are Joh. Franc. Buddeus, Thes. de Atheism. and Superstit. cap. 1. p. 

102. and Jac. Fred. Reimman Hist. Atheism. lib. 1. cap. 39. sect. 2. p. 283. 
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ops GAeyer, “a certain blind and irrational impetus;” they 
being, as it were, inspired to it by that lower earthly life and 
nature,> which is called in the Scripture oracles, rd wvevua rov 
cdouov, “the spirit of the world, or a mundane spirit,” and is 
opposed to the ro wvevua ro éx rov Oeov, “ the Spirit that is of 
God.” For when the apostle speaks after this manner, “ We 
have not received the spirit of the world, but the Spirit that is 
of God,” he seems to intimate thus much to us, that as some 
men were led and inspired by a divine Spirit, so others oa are 
inspired by a mundane spirit, by which is meant the earthly life. 
Now the ae of these two are not to be accounted enthusiasts, 
as the word is now commonly taken in a bad sense; because the 
Spirit of God is no irrational thing, but either the very self- 
same thing with reason, or else a a thing as Aristotle (as it 
were vaticinating concerning it) somewhere calls Adyou Tt KpEtTTOV, 
“a certain better and diviner thing than reason,” and Plotinus 
plZav Adyov, “the root of reason.” But on the contrary, the 
mundane spirit, or earthly life, is irrational sottishness; and 
they who are atheistically inspired by it (how abhorrent soever 
they may otherwise seem to be from enthusiasm and revelations) 
are notwithstanding really no better than a kind of bewitched 
enthusiasts and blind spiritati, that are wholly ridden and acted 
by a dark, narrow, and captivated principle of life, and, to use 
their own language, in-blown by it, and by it bereft, even in 
5 Bean things, of all free reason and understanding. Nay, 
they are fanatics too, however that word seems to have a more 
peculiar respect to something of a Deity; all Atheists being that 
blind goddess Nature’s fanatics. 

X. We have described four several forms of atheism ; 
first, the Hylopathian or Anaximandrian, that derives all things 
from dead and stupid matter, in the way of qualities and forms, 


* This lower and earthly life, with which the learned Doctor supposes Atheists to be in- 
spired, is doubtless the lower faculty of our mind. He seems to be of the same way of 
thinking as the Platonics, who appear to have considerably separated the animal spirit 
from the rational. Others will judge of this opinion. To me it will be enough to have 
intimated that the words of Paul, 1 Cor. ii, 12, ‘* Now we have received not the spirit 
of the world, but the Spirit which is of God,” are brought forward in support of this 
view with but little propriety. The spirit of the world, which is here opposed to the 
Spirit which is of God, least of all denotes any faculty of the mind, or lower earthly 
life and nature. For the apostle affirms that he had not received this spirit, from 
which it is evident that he speaks not of some implanted power of the understanding, 
but concerning some life altogether different in its origin. Cudworth’s lower earthly 
life and nature is some implanted faculty of the mind. In my judgment, “ the 
spirit of the world” is that power of discussing, of speaking, of reasoning, which the 
world supplies ; in a word, it is the man’s wisdom—the wisdom of this world, which 
the apostle repeatedly mentions in this epistle, and by which he declares the ministers 
of Christ are not actuated. Vide ver. 4, 5,6, 13, &c. This wisdom of the world is, 
as it were, a spirit which rendered the philosophers, and wise men of that age, apt and 
skilful in disputing and discussing more correctly and more subtlely than other persons, 
The apostle denies that he and his associates were governed by this spirit; a far more 
divine Spirit actuated them, as their writings abundantly show. 
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generable and corruptible: secondly, the atomical or Democritical, 
which doth the same thing in the way of atoms and figures: 
thirdly, the cosmoplastic or Stoical atheism, which supposes one 
plastic and methodical but senseless nature, to preside over the 
whole corporeal universe: and lastly, the hylozoic or Stratonical, 
that attributes to all matter, as such, a certain living and ener- 
getic nature, but devoid of all animality, sense and conscious- 
ness. And as we do not meet with any other forms or schemes 
of atheism besides these four, so we conceive, that there cannot 
easily be any other excogitated or devised; and that upon these 
two following considerations. First, because all Atheists are 
mere corporealists, that is, acknowledge no other substance 
besides body or matter. For as there was never any yet known, 
who asserting incorporeal substance, did deny a Deity, so neither 
can there be any reason, why he that admits the former should 
exclude the latter. Again, the same dull and earthly disbelief 
or confounded sottishness of mind, which makes men deny a 
God, must needs incline them to deny all incorporeal substance 
also. Wherefore, as the physicians speak of a certain disease or 
madness, called hydrophobia, the symptom of those that have 
been bitten by a mad dog, which makes them have a monstrous 
antipathy to water; so all Atheists are possessed with a certain 
kind of madness, that may be called pneumatophobia, that makes 
them have an irrational but desperate abhorrence from spirits 
or incorporeal substances, they being acted also, at the same 
time, with an hylomania, whereby they madly dote upon matter, 
and devoutly worship it as the only Numen. 

The second consideration is this, because as there are no 
Atheists but such as are mere corporealists, so all corporealists 
are not to be accounted Atheists neither: those of them, who 
notwithstanding they make all things to be matter, yet suppose 
an intellectual nature in that matter to preside over the corporcal 
universe, being in reason and charity to be exempted out of that 
number. And there have been always some, who, though so 
strongly captivated under the power of gross imagination, as 
that an incorporeal God seemed to them to be nothing but a god 
of words,° (as some of them call it) a mere empty sound or con- 
tradictious expression, something and nothing put together; yet 
notwithstanding, they have been possessed with a firin belief and 
persuasion of a Deity, or that the system of the universe depends 


® So at that time Hobbes was maintaining, who affirmed, that he could not under- 
stand whut an incorporeal God could be. See the Appendix to his Leviathan, chap. 1. 
p. 345, and chap. 3. p. 361. where, among other things, he says, ‘“* ‘Those indeed who 
attribute purity to God are riyht, for that is honourable ; but to attribute to him imma- 
teriality, which is one step towards nothingness, is dangerous.” Reference may here 
be made to what we have written, chap. 2, sect. 1. See also what Tobias Pfannerus 
has collected from those who maintained that Deity among Christians is corporeal. 
System. Theo]. Gentilis. cap. 2. scct. 19. p. 77. 
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upon one perfect understanding being as the head of it; and 
thereupon have concluded that tAn mac Exovoa, a certain “ kind 
of body or matter is God.” The grossest and most sottish of 
all which corporeal Theists seem to be those who contend, that 
God is only one particular piece of organized matter, of human 
form and bigness, which endued with perfect reason and under- 
standing exerciseth an universal dominion over all the rest. 
Which hypothesis, however it hath been entertained by some of 
the Christian profession, both in former and later times, yet it 
hath seemed very ridiculous, even to many of those heathen 
philosophers themselves, who were mere corporealists, such as 
the Stoics, who exploded it with a kind of indignation, con- 
tending earnestly px elvae Sedv avOpardpepgoy,’ that God 
(though corporeal) yet must not be conceived to be of any human 
shape. And Xenophanes,’ an ancient philosophic poet, ex- 
presseth the childishness of this conceit after this manner: 


AYN’ elroe yeipac y’ elyov Bdec née AéowTEC, | 

*H ypaWac xeioeont, cai ipya rereiv, dep dvdpec, 
Kat xe Jew idiag éypagoy, cai owpar’ broiovy 
ToavS’, oldy wep nai abroi Sépac elyov dpotoy. 


‘“‘ Tf oxen, lions, asses, and horses had all of them a sense of a 
Deity, and were able to limn and paint, there is no question to 


7 These are the words of Clemens Alexandrinus concerning Xenophanes, Stromat. 
lih. 5. p. 715. 

® Clemens Alexandrinus has preserved these verses in his Stromat. lib. 5. p.'714. 
Cudworth, however, does not quote them in their most correct form, nor even entire. 
He omits the third verse. 


“Irot piv de trot, Bbec 06 re Bovciy Spyotor, 
“ Horses like horses, and oxen like oxen.” 


In the fourth verse also, (Séac should be read instead of (diac. 1 omit other matters. 
Cotta, in Cicero De Natura Deorum, lib. 1. cap. 27. p. 2919. t. 9. opp. utters senti- 
ments very similar to this of Xenophanes, in opposition to the Epicureans, who con- 
tended that Deity was of human form and shape: “ Accessit ista opinio fortasse, quod 
homini homine nil pulchrius videatur. Sed tu hoc, physice, non vides, quam blanda 
conciliatrix et quasi sui sit lenis natura ? An putas, ullam esse terra marique belluam, 
que non sui generis bellua maxime delectetur ? An tu aquilam, aut leonem, aut 
delphinum ullam anteferre censes figuram sue? Quid igitur mirum, si hoc eodem 
modo homini natura prescripsit, ut nihil pulchrius putaret, quam hominem, eam esse 
caussam, cur Deos hominum similes putaremus? Quid censes, ai ratio esset in belluis ? 
non suo quasque generi plurimum tributuras fuisse ?”” “ You advance, forsooth, the 
argument, that to man nothing seems more beautiful than man. But do you not see, 
Doctor, how bland a flatterer, and how kind nature is, as it were, to herself? Do you 
imagine that there is any beast of earth or sea that is not supremely enamoured of 
creatures of its own kind? Do you suppose that an eagle, or a lion, or a dolphin 
prefers any shape and form to its own? What wonder is it then, inasmuch as nature 
has in like manner taught man to imagine nothing more beautiful than man, that this 
should be made by us a reason for thinking the gods like ourselves? What think you, 
if there were reason in beasts, would not each claim the highest honour for its own 
shape >” 
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be made, but that each of theae several animals would paint God 
according to their respective form and likeness, and contend that 
he was of that shape and no other.” But that other corporeal 
Theism seems to be of the two rather more generous and genteel, 
which supposes the whole world to be one animal, and God to be 
a certain subtle and ethereal, but intellectual matter, pervading it 
as a soul: which was the doctrine of others before the Stoics: To 
wup Jedv braAngacty “lwmacdc re 56 Merawovrivoc wai 6 'Edéotocg 
‘HoaxAeroc,? “ Hippasus of Metopontus and Heraclitus the 
Ephesian supposed the fiery and etherial matter of the world to 
be God.” However, neither these Heraclitics and Stoics, nor 
yet the other anthropomorphites, are by us condemned for down- 
right Atheists, but rather looked upon as a sort of ignorant, 
childish, and unskilful Theists.'° 

Wherefore we see, that Atheists are now reduced into a 
narrow compass, since none are concluded to be Atheists, but 
such as are mere corporealists; and all curporealists must not be 
condemned for Atheists neither, but only those of them who 
assert, that there is no conscious intellectual nature, presidin 
over the whole universe. For this is that which the adepti in 
atheism, of what form soever, all agree in, that the first principle 
of the universe is no animalish, sentient, and conscious nature, 
but that all animality, sense and consciousness, is a secondary, 


» Idem in Protreptico, cap. 5. p. 55. Many of the ancients have handed down the 
tradition that both these philosophers regarded fire as the principle of the universe. 
But I remember none except Clemens and Stobzus Eclog. Phys. lib. 1. cap. 1. p. 2. 
who distinctly report that the ancients regarded fire as God. Nevertheless, not these 
philosophers only, but almost all ancient philosophers who avowed their belief that 
there is a God, Pythagoras, Plato, Hippocrates, were of opinion that Deity is a very 
pure fire, or something fiery, although they said he was incorporeal. It would be easy 
to evince this by many testimonies. But, not to multiply words, I will intimate in this 
place that souls were thought to be something fiery by almost all who assigned immor- 
tality to them, and at the same time they considered them to be derived from a 
celestial ethereal fire, or God, to which, when the body was dissolved, they would 
again return. Cicero attributes this sentiment to Aristotle, De Natur. Deor. lib. 1. 
cap. 13. p. 2899. “Celi ardorem Deum dicit esse, non intelligens, celum mundi esse 
partem,” ‘‘ He speaks of the fire of heaven as God, not understanding that heaven is 
part of this world.” 

10 J shall not object, if any one desire to entertain a kindlier sentiment respecting 
those philosophers who imagine God to be nature endued with understanding, and 
extended through the universe, although consequences follow from this doctrine such as 
entirely set aside a divinity. Nevertheless, I think we ought to observe with special 
care, when we are examining these matters, whether freedom of action is attributed to 
the Deity they imagine, or whether he is bound by the laws of fate and necessity. If 
this be done, and it be determined that God acts necessarily, whatever may be said 
concerning the wisdom and power of God, I judge that such philosophers must never- 
theless be ranked among Atheists; for if liberty of action be denied to God, we must, 
truly and properly speaking, deny all piety and religion, all difference between justice 
and injustice, nay, even Deity itself. Before, therefore, any judgment be pronounced 
concerning Heraclitus and the Stoics, I conceive it to be especially important to inquire 


whether these philosophers gave fate a power over Deity, or whether they attribute to 
God liberty of action. 
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derivative and accidental thing, generable and corruptible, arisi 
out of particular concretions of matter organized and dissolved 


cabelas them. 

Now if the first principle and original of all things in 
the universe be thus supposed to be body or matter, devoid of 
all animality, sense, and consciousness, then it must of necessity 
be either perfectly dead and stupid, and without all manner of 
life; or else endued with such a kind of life only, as is by some 
called plastic, spermatical and vegetative, by others the life of 
nature, or natural perception. And those Atheists, who derive 
all things from dead and stupid matter, must also needs do this, 
either in the way of qualities and forms, and these are the Anaxi- 
mandrian Atheists; or else in the way of atoms and figures, 
which are the Democritical. But those who make matter endued 
with a plastic life to be the first original of all things, must needs 
suppose either one such plastic and spermatic life only in the 
whole mass of matter or corporeal universe, which are the Stoical 
Atheists; or else all matter as such to have life and an energetic 
nature belonging to it (though without any animal sense or self- 
perception), and consequently all the particular parts of matter, 
and every totum by continuity, to have a distinct plastic life of 
its own, which are the Stratonic Atheists. Wherefore there 
does not seem to be any room now left for any other form of 
atheism, besides these four, to thrust in. 

And we think fit here again to inculcate what hath been 
already intimated, that one grand difference amongst these 
several forms of atheism is this, that some of them attributing 
no life at all to matter, as such, nor indeed acknowledging any 
plastic life of nature, distinct from the animal, and supposing 
every thing whatsoever is in the world, besides tAn azoroc, the 
bare substance of matter considered as devoid of all qualities, 
(that is, mere extended bulk,) to be generated and corrupted; 
consequently resolve, that all manner of life whatsoever is 
generable and corruptible, or educible out of nothing, and 
reducible to nothing again; and these are the Anaximandrian 
and Democritic athetsms. But the other, which are the Stoical 
and Stratonical, do on the contrary suppose some life to be fun- 
damental and original, essential and substantial, ingenerable and 
incorruptible, as being a first principle of things; nevertheless, 
this not to be any animal, conscious and sa pe a life, but a 
plastic life of nature only ; all Atheists still agreeing in those 
two forementioned things ;. first, that there is no other substance 
in the world besides body ; secondly, that all animal life, sense, 
and self-perception, conscious understanding and personality, are 
generated and corrupted, successively educed out of nothing and 
reduced into nothing again. 

XX XII. Indeed, we are not ignorant that some, who seem 
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to be well wishers to Atheism, have talked sometimes of sensitive 
and rational matter,' as having a mind to suppose three several 
sorts of matter in the universe, specifically different from one 
another, that were originally such, and self-existent from 
eternity; namely, senseless, sensitive and rational: as if the 
mundane system might be conceived to arise from a certain 
jumble of these several sorts of matter, as it were scuffling 
together in the dark, without a God, and so producing brute 
animals and men. But as this is a mere precarious hypothesis, 
there being no imagjnable account to be given how there should 
come to be such an essential difference betwixt matters, or why 
this piece of matter should be sensitive, and that rational, when 
another is altogether senseless; so the suggestors of it are 
but mere novices in Atheism, and a kind of bungling well- 
wishers to it. First, because, according to this hypothesis, no 
life would be produced or destroyed in the successive generations 
and corruptions of animals, but only concreted and secreted in 
them; and consequently, all human personalities must be eternal 
and incorruptible: which is all one as to assert the pre and post- 
existence of all souls from eternity to eternity, a thing that all 
genuine and thorough-paced Atheists are in a manner as 
abhorrent from, as they are from the Deity itself. And, se- 
condly, because there can be no imaginable reason given by 
them why there might not be.as well, a certain divine matter 
perfectly intellectual and self-existent from eternity, as a sensi- 
tive and rational matter. And therefore, such an hypothesis a8 
this can never serve the turn of Atheists. Butall those that are 
masters of the craft of Atheism, and thoroughly catechized or 
initiated in the dark mysteries thereof, (as hath been already incul- 


' This, if I am not deceived, is said by Robert Fludd, a physician and chemist, 
and by the brethren of the Rosicrucian order, whose philosophy was much talked of 
for a time, and commended itself, not as at present to but few, as .the only divine 
philosophy. Any one who has read Peter Gassendi's examination of Fludd’s phi- 
losophy, tom. 3. opp. will easily feel how great was the ignorance of this race of 
philosophers in explaining the principles of the universe; nor can he fail to know how 
correctly Cudworth writes that they imagined in their dreams that matter was endued 
with intelligence and feeling. Is it possible more correctly to speak of any one who is 
known to have taught that light and darkness are the two principles of the universe, 
the former of animate; nature, the latter of inanimate, and to have declared in so 
many words that soul and life are every day shed from the sun upon all lower objects ? 
The reason why Cudworth did not mention the name of such a man and of his com- 
panions doubtless was, because there were then living at Cambridge university those 
who were well affected towards Fludd, and especially, he had no wish to offend Henry 
More, with whom he enjoyed acquaintance and intimate friendship. Still, [ must add, 
], That some things are attributed by Cudworth to this class of philosophers, which 
appear to be no more than consequences from their dogmas, 2. That it does not seem 
at all likely, as the learned Doctor intimates in passing, that Fludd and his associates 
were desirous of rendering aid to the cause of atheism. Nevertheless, not Cudworth 
only but other philosophers also, of greatest repute, Gassendi, Marin, Mersenne, Franc. 
Lanovius, have left it on record that the opinions of Fludd directly tended to confirm 
the worst forms of Atheism, 
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cated) do perfectly agree in this, that all animal, sentient, and 

conscious life, all souls and minds, and consequently, all human 

nalities, are generated out-of matter, and corrupted again 

into it, or rather educed out of nothing and reduced into nothing 
in. 

We understand also, that there are certain canting astrological 
Atheists,* who would deduce all things from the occult qualities 
and influences of the stars, according to their different conjunc- 
tion, oppositions and aspects, in a certain blind and unaccountable 
manner. But these being persons devoid of all manner of sense, 
who neither so much as pretend to give an account of these 
stars, whether they be animals or not, as also whence they derive 
their original, (which, if they did undertake to do atheistically, 
they must needs resolve themselves at length into one or other of 
those hypotheses already proposed) therefore, as we conceive, 
they deserve not the least consideration. But we think fit here 
to observe, that such devotees to the heavenly bodies as look 
upon all the other stars as petty deities, but the sun as the 
supreme deity and monarch of the universe, in the meantime 
conceiving it also to be perfectly intellectual, (which is in a 
manner, the same with the Cleanthean hypothesis) are not so 
much to be accounted Atheists, as spurious, paganical and 
idolatrous Theists. And upon all these considerations we con- 
clude again, that there is no other philosophic form of Atheism 
that can easily be devised, besides these four mentioned, the 
Anaximandrian, the Democritical, the Stoical and the Stra- 
tonical. 

XXXIIL Amongst which forms of Atheism there is yet 


2 That among philosophers now regarded as the more ancient there were men of the 
game kind who, though they denied the existence of God, nevertheless attributed to 
the stars a wonderful power over men and over the whole universe, a remarkable 
example is shown in the case of that old man whom the ancient writer of the 
Recognit. Clementis, lib. 8. cap. 2. p. 566. tom. 1. Patr. Apostol. brings forward. He 
thus addresses Peter. ‘‘ Neque Deus est, neque cultus hic aliquis est, neque providentia 
in mundo ; sed fortuitus casus et Genesis agunt omnia: sicut ego ex me ipso mani- 
festissime comperi, in disciplina Matheseos pre ceteris eruditus.” “ Neither is there 
any God, nor is this any kind of worship, nor is there any providence over the world, 
but accident and Genesis direct all things; as I have moet clearly ascertained, being 
instructed beyond others in the mathematics.” Not incredible, therefore, should be the 
example of Cosmus Reggerius, a most desperate man, who chiefly devoted himself to 
predictions and astrology, and who in so many words denied the existence both of God 
and of devils. See Bayle’s Dict. tom. 3. p. 2499. note D. This sentiment does not 
seem very different from that of those who ascribed the rise and fall of religions to the 
starsalone. In the fifteenth century there was a certain Didaco Gornez in Spain, who 
rejecting all religion, decreed with equal impiety and folly that Jesus Christ had the 
spirit of Mercury, Mahomet the spirit of Mars, and Abraham the spirit of Saturn. 
See Alph. de Spina Fortalitium Fidei, lib. 2, Consid. 6. fol. 30. Concerning Cardan, 
Vanin, and others, who more rzcently have contaminated themselves with follies and 
crimes of the same kind, I say nothing. Rightly does Cudworth conclude that this 
whole tribe, since they do not know even what are their own opinions, are unworthy 
that a wise man should seriously dispute with them, 
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another difference to be observed, and accordingly, another dis- 
tribution to be made of them. It being first premised that all 
these fore-mentioned sorts of Atheists (if they will speak con- 
sistently and agreeably to their own principles) must needs sup- 

e all things to be one way or other necessary. For though 
eae introduced contingent liberty, yet it is well known, 
that he therein plainly contradicted his own principles. And 
,this indeed was the first and principal thing intended by us in 
this whole undertaking, to confute that false hypothesis of the 
mundane system, which makes all actiohs and events necessary 
upon atheistic grounds, but especially in the mechanic way. 
Wherefore, in the next place we must observe, that though the 
principles of all Atheists introduée necessity, yet the necessity 
of these Atheists is not one and the same, but of two different 
kinds; some of them supposing a necessity of dead and stupid 
matter, which is that which is commonly meant by vA) avayen, 
or material necessity, and is also called by Aristotle, an absolute 
necessity of things:* others, the necessity of a plastic life, 
which the same Aristotle calls an hypothetical necessity. For 
the Anaximandrian and Democritic Atheists do both of them 
assert a material and absolute necessity of all things; one in the 
way of qualities, and the other of motion and mechanism; but 
the Stoical and Stratonical Atheists assert a plastical and hypo- 
thetical necessity of things only. 

Now, one grand difference betwixt these two sorts of Atheisms 
and their necessities lies in this, that the former, though they 
make all things necessary, yet they suppose them also to be 
fortuitous; there being no imconsistency between these two. 
And the sense of both the Anaximandrian and Democritic 
Atheisms seems to be thus described by Plato:* IMavra xara 
réxnv #& avaykne ovvexcode3n, “ All things were mingled 
together by necessity according to fortune.” For that nature, 
from whence these Atheists derived all things, is at once both 
necessary and fortuitous. But the plastic Atheisms suppose 
such a necessary nature for the first principle of things, as is not 
merely fortuitous but regular, orderly and methodical; the 


3 It is scarcely needful for me to deny that Aristotle ever hinted at the distinction of 
Necessity into absolute and hypothetical, so as to designate uncer this one word 

material necessity and the necessity of plastic life. In those passages where he 
designedly discusses the doctrine of necessity, no trace of this kind of thing occurs. 
Vid. Analytic. Posterior. lib, 2. p. 243. tom. 1. opp. et Metaph. lib. 5. cap. 5. p. 324, 
tom. 4. 

* Read the tenth book, De Leg. p. 666. where among other things, Plato says that 
this was the opinion of the Atheists of his time: Wdyra omdoa ry tray ivavirwy 
cpacetxara ruyny bE avayenc cuvexcepacdn, “That contrary things met their con- 
traries by chance, and that they were mingled together by necessity.” So also 
Laertius states the opinion of Democritus, lib. 9. segm. 44, 45. p. 573. Compare, 
moreover, the notes on sect. 13. supra. where the learned Doctor seems to deny_ what 
here he concedes. 
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Stoical excluding all chance and fortune universally, because 
they subject all things to one plastic nature ruling over the 
whole universe; but the Stratonical doing it in part only ; because 
they derive things from a mixture of chance and plastic nature 
both together. 

And thus we see that there is a double notion of nature 
amongst Atheists, as well as Theists; which we cannot better 
express than in the words of Balbus, the Stoic, personated by 
Cicero :> Alii naturam censent esse vim quandam sine ratione, 
cientem motus in corporibus necessarios; alii autem vim parti- 
cipem ordinis, tanquam vid progredientem. Cujus solertiam, 
nulla ars, nulla manus, nemo opifex, consequi potest imitando; 
seminis enim vim esse tantam, ut id quanquam perexiguum, 
nactumque sit materiam, qué ali augerique possit, ita fingat et 
efficiat, in suo quidque genere, partim ut per stirpes alantur suas, 
partim ut movere etiam possint, et ex se similia sui generare. 
* Some by nature mean acertain force without reason and order, 
exciting necessary motions in bodies; but others understand by 
it such a force, as participating of order proceeds as it were 
methodically. Whose exquisiteness no art, no hand, no opificer 
can reach to by imitation. For the force of seed is such, that 
though the bulk of it be very small, yet if it get convenient 
matter for its nourishment and increase, it so forms and frames 
things in their several kinds, as that they can partly through 
their stocks and trunks be nourished, and partly move them- 
selves also, and generate their like.” And again; Sunt qui 
omnia nature nomine appellent, ut Epicurus; sed nos, cum 
dicimus naturi constare administrarique mundum, non ita 
dicimus, ut glebam, aut fragmentum lapidis, aut aliquid ejusmodi, 
nulla coherendi natura; sed ut arborem, ut animalia, in quibus 
nulla temeritas, sed ordo apparet et artis quedam similitudo. 
“ There are some who call all things by the name of nature, as 
Epicurus; but we, when we say that the world is administered 
by Nature, do not mean such a nature as is in clods of earth and 
pieces of stone, but such as is in a tree or animal, in whose con- 
stitution there is no temerity, but order and similitude of art.” 
Now, according to these two different notions of nature, the four 
forementioned forms of Atheism may be again dichotomized 
after this manner; into such as derive all things from a mere 
fortuitous and temerarious nature, devoid of all order and me- 
thodicalness; and such as deduce the original of things from a 
certain orderly, regular and artificial, though senseless nature in 
matter. The former of which are the Anaximandrian and 
Demecritic Atheisms; the latter, the Stoical and Stratonical. 


5 De Nat. Deor. lib. 2. cap. 32. p. 3001. tom. 9. opp. The words of Cicero are not 
quoted here entire, but some are omitted here and there for brevity’s sake. 
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It hath been already observed, that those Atheisms that 
derive all things from a mere fortuitous principle, as also suppose 
every thing, besides tAn aoc, “the bare substance of matter” 
or extended bulk, to be generated and corrupted; though they 
asserted the eternity of matter, yet they could not, agreeably to 
their own hypothesis, maintain the eternity and incorruptibility 
of the world. And accordingly hereunto, both the Anaximan- 
drian® and Democritic? Atheists did conclude the world to he 
yevduevoy xal p2aprév, “such as was at first made, and should 
be again corrupted.” And upon this account, Lucretius concerns 
himself highly herein, to prove both the novity of the world, 
and also its future dissolution and extinction, that 


‘ 
Totum nativum mortali corpore constat.® 


But instead of the world’s eternity, these two sorts of Atheists - 
introduced another paradox, namely an azeipla xdopwy, “an 
infinity of worlds ;” and that not only successive, in that space 
which this world of ours is conceived now to occupy, in respect 
of the infinity of past and future time, but also a contemporary 
infinity of co-existent worlds, at all times, throughout endless 
and unbounded space. 

However, it is certain that some persons atheistically inclined 9 
have been always apt to run another way, and to suppose that 
the frame of things and system of the world ever was from 
eternity, and ever will be to eternity, such as now it is, dispensed 
by a certain orderly and regular, but yet senseless and unknowing 
nature. And it is prophesied in scripture that such Atheists as 
these should especially abound in these latter days of ours: 
‘‘ There shall come in the last days (gumaixrar) atheistical scoffers, 
walking after their own lusts, and saying, Where is the promise 
of his coming? For since the fathers fell asleep, all things con- 
tinue as they were from the beginning of the creation,” 


* Vide Diog. Laért. lib. 9. segm. 44. p. 573. 

7 Vide Eundem lib, 2. segm. 1.2. p. 78. 79. 

® Lucretius, lib. 5. v. 322. p. 268. 

* And what learned man, I ask, could be ignorant of this? For it was notorious 
that Aristotle, and very many of the Peripatetics, were of opinion that the world 
had never been created and would never be destroyed, Vid. Pet. Gassend. Phys. 
sect. }. lib. }. cap. 6. p. 162. Jac. Thomasius de Stoica Mundi Exustione, Diss. 4. 
p- 58. und others. More of the ancient philosophers doubtless were of this opinion. 
Hence I perceive that Manilius in Astron. lib. 1. v. 86. p. m. 5. among the opinions of 
philosophers concerning the world, mentions this, and in the very first place, as if it were 
a principal sentiment : 


Quem sive ex nullis repetentem semina rebus, 
NATALI QUOQUE EGERE placet, semperque fuisse, 
ET FORE, PRINCIPIO pariter FaToque carentem. 


““'Who, tracing in the universe no seminal principles, believed it fatherless and eternal, 
destitute of origin, and beyond the influence of fate.” 
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2 Peter, iit, Which latter words are spoken only accord- 
ing to the received hypothesis of the Jews, the meaning of 
these Atheists being quite otherwise, that there was neither 
creation nor beyvinning of the world; but that things had con- 
tinued such as now they are, from eternity. As appears also 
from what the Apostle there adds by way of confutation: “ That 
they were willingly ignorant of this, that by the word of God 
the heavens were of old, and the earth standing out of the 
water and in the water; and that as the world that then was, 
overflowing with water, perished, so the heavens and earth, which 
now are, by the same word are kept in store, and reserved unto 
fire against the day of judgment and perdition of ungodly men.” 
And it is eviderit that some of these Atheists at this very day 
march in the garb of enthusiastical religionists, acknowledging 
no more a God t than a Christ without them, and allegorizing the 
day of judgment and future conflagration into a kind of seem- 
ingly mystical, but really atheistical nonsense.!° These, if they 
did philosophize, would resolve themselves into one or other of 
those two hypotheses before mentioned; either that of one 
plastic, orderly, and methodical, but senseless nature, ruling 
over the whole universe; or else that of the life of matter, 
making one or other of these two natures to be their only God 
or Numen; it being sufficiently agreeable to the principles of 
both these atheistic fly pothesss (and no others) to maintain the 
world’s both ante and post-eternity; yet so as that the latter of 
them, namely, the Hylozoists, admitting a certain mixture of 
chance together with the life of matter, would suppose, that 
though the main strokes of things might be preserved the same, 
and some kind of constant regularity always set up in the world, 
yet that the whole mundane system did not in all respects continue 
the same, from eternity to eternity, without any variation. But as 
Strabo tells us,! that Strato Physicus maintained, “the Euxine 


10 Who they are whom the learned doctor here censures T cannot ascertain; but 
among the fanatics with whom England then abounded, it is certain that there wee 
those who altogether obscured the sacred writings, and turned them from their proper 
sense by allegories. Nor is it unknown that, in every age, philosophers have existed, 
who, lest the sacred writings should seem too unlike their comments, contend that the 
literal sense, their bark as it were, is to be abandoned, and their pith or spiritual 
meaning must be got at. Bened. de Spinoza, under this designation chastised 
Maimonides, because he did not hesitate thus violently to torture the sacred writings, 
so as to make them teach what he himself taught, Vid. Tractat. Theol. Politicus, 
cap. 7. p.99, 100. Nevertheless, that impious writer himself afterwards fell into the 
same vice, most foolishly affirming that what the sacred writers say concerning the 
resurrection of our Saviour, and some other matters, must not be taken literally. 
Vide his Opera Posthuma, Ep. 24. p. 456. We have brought forward this very 
example of Spinoza, in order that it may appear that Cudworth was guilty of no rash- 
ness when he wrote that men who have renounced God and all religion, conceal their 
crimes under the garb of enthusiastic religionists. 

1 Geograph. lib, i. p.m. 46. 47. Very properly is it observed in the text that they 
who regard the world as eternal, nevertheless, do not on that account take away all 
the changes and variations of the mundane system, or settle it that the form of the 
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sea at first to have had no outlet by Byzantium into the. Medi- 
terranean, but that by the continual running in of rivers into it, 
causing it to overflow, there was in length of time a 
oes by the Propontis and Hellespont; as also that the 
editerranean sea forced open that passage of the Herculean 
straits, being a continual isthmus or neck of land before; that 
many parts of the present continent were heretofore sea, as also 
much of the present ocean habitable land:” so it cannot be 
doubted but that the same Strato did likewise suppose such 
kind of alternations ‘and vicissitudes as these, in all the greater 
of the mundane system. 

But the Stoical Atheists, who made the whole world to be 
dispensed by one orderly and plastic nature, might very well, 
and agreeably to their own hypothesis, maintain, besides the 
world’s eternity, one constant and invariable course or tenor of 
things in it, as Plinius Secundus* doth, who, if he were any 
thing, seems to be one of these Atheists: Mundum et hoc quod 
nomine alio colum appellare libuit, (cujus circumflexu reguntur 
cuncta) Numen esse, credi par est, eternum, immensum, neque’ 
genitum, neque interiturum Idem rerum nature opus, 
et rerum ipsa natura, “The world, and that which by another 
name is called the heavens, by whose circumgyration all things 
are governed, ought to be believed to be a Numen, eternal, im- 
mense, such as was never made, and shall never be destroyed.” 
Where, by the way, it may be again observed, that those 
Atheists who denied a God, according to the true notion of him, 
as a conscious, understanding Being, presiding over the whole 
world, did notwithstanding look upon either the world itself, or 
else a mere senseless plastic nature in it, as a kind of Numen or 
Deity, they supposing it to be ingenerable and incorruptible. 
Which same Pliny, as upon the grounds of the Stoical Atheism 
he maintained against the Anaximandrians and Democritics the 
world’s eternity and incorruptibility, so did he likewise in way 





world is at no time changed. Cudworth might have confirmed this statement by the 
example of Aristotle himself, who, though he contended that, generally, the world 
would never be dissolved and destroyed, nevertheless, did not deny that destruction 
threatened various parts of the world. Let especially his Meteorologic. lib. 1. cap. 14. 
p. 770. tom. 1. opp. be referred to, where he forcibly maintains that the same 
regions of earth are not always full of water or not always dry, but that where the sea 
now is, there land may be, and that where the land now is, there the sca may spread 
itself; that rivers also change their places, and other things of the same kind. Still, 
all these things are not inconsistent with his general opinion that the world will never 
be destroyed ; but that while various parts are changed, the whole will remain perfect 
and immutable. 'Evei 6? dvayen rob ddov yiyvecOat piv riva peraborr»y, py pévrot 
yiveoty wal gOopdy, etrrep péivotrdo way, l.c. p. 773. “It is necessary that the 
world undergo some change, but not generation or corruption, since, as a whole, 
ijt remains entire.” Certainly, all must be of this opinion, however pertina- 
ciously they contend for the eternity of the world, unless they wish to be regarded as 
destitute equally of understanding and of perception. 
2 Nat. Hist. lib. 2, cap. 1. 
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of opposition to that arepfa kéopwy, that “ infinity of worlds,” of 
theirs, assert, that there was but one world, and that finite. In 
like manner we read concerning that famous Stoic Boeéthus,° 
whom Laértius affirms to have denied the world to bean animal, 
(which, according to the language and sense of those times, was 
all one as to deny a God) that he also maintained, contrary to 
the received doctrine of the Stoics, the world’s ante-eternity and 
incorruptibility ; Philo in his treatise wepi agSapatag xoopov, OF 
“the incorruptibility of the world,” testifying the same of him. 

Nevertheless, it seems that some of these Stoical Atheists did 
also agree with the gencrality of the other Stoical Theists, in sup- 
posing s successive infinity of worlds generated and corrupted, 
by reason of intervening periodical conflagrations; though all 
ed by such a stupid and senseless nature, as governs plants 
and trees. For thus much we gather from those words of 
Seneca before cited,* where describing this atheistical hypothesis, 
he tells us, that though the world were a plant, that is, governed 
by a vegetative or plastic nature, without any animality, yet 


? See what has been said as to the opinions of this philosopher, sect. 29. From 
which it will be evident that he ought not, on any account, to be looked upon as worse 
than other Stoics, or classed among Atheists. But that this Stoic contended for the eter- 
nity of the world, as well as for the burning up of other things, Philo intimates in the 
treatise adverted to by the learned Doctor, p. 947. BonOd¢ your cai Hocedwrioc rai 
Navairvc, dvépec iv roig Erwixoic déypaciy ioyucérec, dre JedAnwrow, rdc txmv- 
pote kai wadtyyeveciac caradimdvrec, rpdc Sewrepoy Cdypa TO rig apPapatac 
Tov xdopov wavrocg nuropéAnoay, “ Boethus, Posidonius and Panztius, philosophers 
well versed in the Stoical system, asif divinely inspired, passing over both destructions 
and renewals, betook themselves to the more divine dogma of the incorruptibility of 
the world.” Philo moreover, p. 952. after the intervening of a few things, quotes the 
reasoning of Boethus, by which he suffered himself to be persuaded that the world is 
eternal. In this reasoning the chief argument, which I cannot omit, is “ If the world 
either commenced, or will be destroyed, something would have been created out of 
nothing,” which none of the Stoics believed. Et yeyynric cai g@aproc 6 xoopog, dx 
rov pn) dvrog rs yernoerac’ Swep Kai roig Xrwikoi¢ aromwraroy elvac Coxei. If 
Dr. Cudworth had read the demonstration of Boethus itself, he would have entertained 
a more favourable opinion of the philosopher, nor would he have permitted himself to 
regard him as an Atheist. For he commends in very high terms the providence of 
God, and even contends for the eternity of the world on this ground, that should it be 
destroyed, God would cease to exercise his universal control. The language of the 
philosopher is altogether worthy of him; a part of it I subjoin, that the stain of 
Atheism may no longer attach to him. “Ere rpd¢ rotroce idy ixrvpwOg ra wavra, 
ri nar’ lxeivov 6 Ord¢ wpdke rov ypdvoy ; 7 rd wapaway obdév; Kai piyror’ 
eixorwe' yuri piv yap txacra igopg, cai rdvrwy, ola yynowc warnp, imerpomtvel, 
cai el cet r’ dinGic elreiv,syvidyou kai cubepynrou rpdrov nywyet cal mndadtovye 
ta oiprayvra, ‘ Besides if all things be destroyed what then becomes of God? Does 
he become altogether nothing? Never! For now he superintends all affairs, exercising 
paternal care over the universe, and in one word directing and guiding all things as a 
pilot or a charioteer.” More of the same kind he there maintains. From the same 
argument it moreover appears that the sentiment of Boethus which we have already 
quoted from Laertius is correctly expounded, that the world is not an animal, For he 
pretty plainly rejects the opinion of the Stoics, who thought that God was the soul of 
the world. Wiyn 2 rod xécpou card rote dyrWotovvrag 6 Skoc. “ According to 
the opinion of our opponents,” therefore not his own opinion, “ God is the soul of the 
world.” Unless therefore I am greatly deceived, Boethus ought not to be reckoned 
among those who are properly called Atheists. 

4 Vide Sect. 26. supra, and the notes on that section. 
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notwithstanding, ab initio ejus usque ad exitum, &c., it had 
both a beginning, and will have an end ; and from its beginning to 
its end, all was Guns by a kind of regular law, even its suc- 
cessive conflagrations too, as well as those inundations or deluges, 
which have sometimes happened. Which yet they understood 
after such a manner, as that in these several revolutions and 
successive circuits or periods of worlds, all things should be 
amapaAXaxra, “exactly alike,” to what had been infinitel 
before, and should be again infinitely afterwards. Of whic 
more elsewhere. 

XXXIV. This quadripartite Atheism, which we have now 
represented, is the kingdom of darkness divided, or labouring 
with an intestine seditious war in its own bowels, and thereby 
destroying itself. Insomuch that we might well save ourselves 
the labour of any confutation of Atheism, merely by committing 
these several forms of Atheism together, and dashing them one 
against another, they opposing and contradicting each other, no 
less than they do Theism itself. For first, those two pairs of 
Atheisms, on the one hand the Anaximandrian and Democritic, 
on the other the Stoical and Stratonical, do absolutely destroy 
each other; the former of them supposing the first principle of 
all things to be stupid matter devoid of all manner of life, and 
contending that all life as well as other qualities is generable and 
corruptible, or a mere accidental thing, and looking upon the 
plastic life of nature as a figment or phantastic capricio, a thing 
almost as formidable and altogether as impossible as a Deity ; 
the other, on the contrary, founding all upon this principle, that 
there is a life and natural perception essential to matter, in- 
generable and incorruptible, and contending it to be utterly im- 
possible to give any account of the phenomena of the world, 
the original of motion, the orderly frame and disposition of 
things, and the nature of animals, without this fundamental life 
of nature. 

Again, the single Atheisms belonging to each of these several 
pairs quarrel as much also between themselves. For the De- 
mocritic Atheism explodes the Anaximandrian qualities and 
forms, demonstrating that the natural production of such entities 
out of nothing, and the corruption of them again into nothing, 
is of the two rather more impossible than aden creation and 
annihilation. And on the other side, the Anaximandrian 
Atheist plainly discovers, that when the Democritics and 
Atomics have spent all their fury against these qualities and 
forms, and done what they can to solve the phenomena of 
nature without them another way, themselves do, notwith- — 
standing, like drunken men reel and stagger back into them, and 
= unavoidably necessitated at last to take up their sanctuary in 

em. 
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In like manner, the Stoical and Stratonical Atheists may as 
effectually undo and confute each other; the former of them 
urging against the latter, that besides that prodigious absurdity 
of making every atom of senseless matter infallibly wise or om- 
niscient, without any consciousness, there can be no reason at 
given by the Hylozoists, why the matter of the whole universe 
might not as well conspire and confederate together into one, as 
all the single atoms that compound the body of any animal or 
man; or why one conscious life might not as well result from 
the totum of the former, as of the cee by which means the 
whole world would become an animal or God. Again, the 
latter contending, that the Stoical or Cosmo-plastic Atheist can 
pretend no reason, why the whole world might not have one 
sentient and rational, as well as one plastic oe in it, that 1s, as 
well be an animal as a plant; Moreover, that the sensitive souls 
of brute animals, and the rational souls of men, could never 
possibly emerge out of one single, plastic and vegetative soul in 
the whole universe ; and lastly, that it is altogether as impossible, 
that the whole world should have life in it, and yet none of its 
parts have any life of their own, as that the whole world should 
be white or black, and yet no part of it have any whiteness or 
blackness at all in it: And therefore that the Stoical Atheists, 
as well as the Stoical Theists, do both alike deny incorporeal 
substance but in words only, whilst they really admit the thing 
itself; because one and the same life, ruling over all the distant 
parts of the corporeal universe, must needs be an incorporeal 
substance, it being all in the whole, and all acting upon every 
part, and yet none of it in any part by itself; for then it would 
be many, and not one. From all which it may be concluded, 
that Atheism is a certain strange kind of monster, with four 
heads, that are all of them perpetually biting, tearing, and de- 
vouring one another. 

Now though these several forms of Atheism do mutually 
destroy each other, and none of them be really considerable or 
formidable in itself, as to any strength of reason which it hath; 
yet as they are compared together among themselves, so some of 
them may be more considerable than the rest. For first, as the 
qualities and forms of the Anaximandrian Atheist, supposed to 
be really distinct from the substances, are things unintelligible in 
themselves; so he cannot, with any colour or pretence of reason, 
maintain the natural production of them out of nothing, and 
the reduction of them again into nothing, and yet withstand a 
divine creation and annihilation, as an impossibility. Moreover, 
the Anaximandrian Atheism is as it were swallowed up into the 
Democritic, and further improved in it; this latter carrying on 
the same design, with more seeming artifice, iagal plausibility 
of wit, and a more pompous show of something where indeed 
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there is nothing. Upon which account, it hath for many ages 
past beaten the Anaximandrian Atheism in a manner quite off 
the stage, and reigned there alone. So that the Democritic or 
Atomic Atheism seems to be much more considerable of the two, 
than the Anaximandrian or Hylopathian. 

Again, as for the two other forms of Atheism, if there were 
any life at all in manner, as the firat and immediate recipient 
of it, then in reason this must needs be supposed to be after the 
same manner in it, that all other corporeal qualities are in bodies, 
so as to be divisible together with it, and some of it be in every 

rt of the matter; which is according to’ the hypothesis of the 
Hy lozoiate Whereas on the contrary the Stoical Atheists sup- 
posing one life only in the whole mass of matter, after such a 
manner, as that none of the parts of it by themselves should 
have any life of their own, do thereby, no less than the Stoical 
Theists, make this life of theirs to be no corporeal quality or 
form, but an incorporeal substance ; which is to contradict their 
own hypothesis. From whence we may conclude, that the 
Cosmo-plastic or Stoical Atheism is, of the two, less considerable 
than the Hylozoic or Stratonical. 

Wherefore amongst these four forms of Atheism, that have 
been propounded, these two, the atomical or Democritical, and the 
Hylozoic or Stratonival are the chief. The former of which, 
namely the Democritic Athcism, admitting a true notion of 
body, that (according to the doctrine of the first and most 
ancient Atomists) it is nothing but resisting bulk devoid of all 
manner of life; yet because it takes for granted, that there is no 
other substance in the world besides body, does therefore con- 
clude, that all life and understanding in animals and men is 
generated out of dead and stupid matter, though not as qualities 
and forms (which is the Anaximandrian way) but as resulting 
from the contextures of atoms, or some peculiar composition of 
magnitudes, figures, sites and motions; and consequently that 
they are themselves really nothing else but local motion and 
mechanism ; which is a thing that some time since was very 
pertinently and judiciously both observed and perstringed by 
the learned author of the Exercitatio Epistolica, now a reverend 
bishop. But the latter, namely the Hylozoic, though truly 
acknowledging on the contrary, that life, cogitation and under- 


§ Dr. Seth Ward, Savilian Professor of Astronomy in the University of Oxford ; 
and successively Bishop of Exeter and Salisbury. In a work entitled In Thome 
Hobbii Philosophiam Enxercitatio Epistolica ad amplissimum eruditissimumque 
Virum D. Johannem Wilkinsium, S.T.D. Collegii Wadhamensis Gardianum. Cui 
subjicitur A ppendicula ad calumnins, ab eodem Hobbio in sex documentis nuperrime in 
auctorem congcestas, responsoria, 1656, 8vo. In sect. 4. chap. 3. p. 225. of this book, 
the talent and eloquence of which are considerable, the author labours to show that 
sense, imagination, skill and sagacity, both in men and in beasts, according to Hobbes 
arc nothing more than local motion with reaction, which opinion he refutes. 
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standing are entities really distinct from local motion and 
mechanism, and that sharafore they cannot be generated out of 
dead and stupid matter, but must needs be somewhere in the 
world, originally, essentially, and fundamentally; yet because 
they take it also for Srantell that there is no other substance 
besides matter, do thereupon adulterate the notion of matter 
or body, blending and confounding it with life, as making them 
but two inadequate conceptions of substance, and concluding 
that all matter and substance, as such, hath life and perception 
or understanding, natural and inconscious, essentially belonging 
to it; and that sense and conscious reason or uhderseanding 
in animals arises only from the accidental modification of this 
fundamental life of matter by organization. 

We conclude therefore, that if these two atheistic hypotheses, 
which are found to be the most considerable, be once confuted, 
the reality of all Atheism will be zpso facto confuted; there 
being indeed nothing more requisite to a thorough confutation of 
atheism than the proving of these two things; first, that life and 
understanding are not essential to matter as such; and secondly, 
that they can never possibly rise out of any mixture or modifica- 
tion of dead and stupid matter whatsoever. The reason of 
which assertion is, because all Atheists, as was before observed, 
are mere Corporealists, of which there can be but these two 
sorts; either such as make life to be essential to matter. and 
therefore to be ingenerable and incorruptible: or else such as 
suppose life and every thing besides tAn aoc, the bare sub- 
stance of matter, or pee ded bulk, to be merely accidental, 
generable or corruptible, as rising out of some mixture or modi- 
fication of it. And as the proving of those two things will over- 
throw all Atheism, so it will likewise lay a clear foundation, for 
the demonstrating of a Deity distinct from the corporeal world. 

XXXV. Now that life and perception, or understanding, 
should be essential to matter as such, or that all senseless 
matter should be perfectly and infallibly wise (though without 
consciousness) as to all its own congruities and capabilities, 
which is the doctrine of the Hylozoists; this, I say, is an hypo- 
thesis so prodigiously paradoxical, and so outrageously wild, as 
that very few men ever could have atheistic faith enough to 
swallow it down and digest it. Wherefore this Hylozoist 
Atheism hath been very obscure ever since its first emersion, 
and hath found so few fautors and abettors, that it hath looked 
like a forlorn and deserted thing. Neither indeed are there any 
public monuments at all extant, in which it is avowedly main- 
tained, stated, and reduced into any system. Insomuch that we 
should not have taken any notice of it at this time, as a pe - 
ticular form of Atheism, nor have conjured it up out of its 
grave, had we not understood that Strato’s ghost had began to 
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walk of late; and that among some well-wishers to Atheism, 
despairing in a manner of the atomic form, this Hylozoic 
hypothesis began already to be looked upon as the rising sun of 
Atheism, —— Et tanquam spes altera Troje, it sceming 
to smile upon them, and flatter them at a distance, with some 
fairer hopes of supporting that ruinous and desperate cause. 

Whereas on the contrary, that other atomic atheism, as it 
insists upon a true notion of body, that it is nothing but resisting 
bulk; by which means we, joining issue thereupon, shall be fairly 
conducted en to a clear decision of this present controversy, 28 
likewise to the disentangling of many other points of philosophy ; 
so it is that-which hath filled the world with the noise of it, for 
two thousand years past ; that concerning which several volumes 
have been formerly written, in which it hath been stated and 
brought into a kind of system; and which hath of late -ob- 
tained a resurrection amongst us, together with the atomic phy- 
siology, and been recommended to the world anew, under a 
specious show of wit and profound philosophy. 

Wherefore, as we could not here insist upon both these 
forms of Atheism together, because that would have been 
to confound the language of Atheists, and to have made then, 
like the Cadmean offspring, to do immediate execution upon 
themselves; so we were in all reason obliged to make our 
first and principal assault upon the atomic atheism, as being 
the only considerable, upon this account, because it is that 
alone which publicly soatronts the world, and like that proud 
uncircumcised Philistine, openly defies the hosts of the 
living God; intending nevertheless in the close of this whole 
discourse, (that is, the last book) where we are to deter- 
mine the right intellectual system of the universe, and to 
assert an incorporeal Deity, to demonstrate, that life, cogitation 
and understanding do not essentially belong to matter, and all 
substance as such, but are the peculiar attributes and charac- 
teristics of substance incorporeal. 

XXXVI. However, since we have now started these several 
forms of Atheism, we shall not in the mean time neglect any of 
them neither. For in the answer to the second atheistic 
ground, we shall confute them all together at once, as agreeing 
in this one fundamental principle: That the original of all 
things in the universe is senseless matter, or matter devoid of 
all animality or conscious life. In the reply to the fourth 
atheistic argumentation, we shall briefly hint the grounds of 
reason, from which incorporeal substance is demonstrated. In 
the examination of the fifth, we shall confute the Anaximandrian 
Atheism there propounded, which is, as it were, the first scio- 

phy and rude delineation of Atheiem. And in the confuta- 
tion of he sixth, we shall show, how the ancient atomic atheists 
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did preventively overthrow the foundation of Hylozoism. Be- 
sides all which, in order to a fuller and more thorough con- 
futation, both of the Cosmo-plastic and Hylozoic Atheisms, we 
shall in this very place take occasion to insist largely upon the 
plastic life of nature, giving in the first place, a true account of 
it; and then afterwards showing, how grossly it is misunder- 
stood, and the pretence of it abused by the asserters of both 
these Atheistic hypotheses. The heads of which larger digres- 
sion, because they could not be so conveniently inserted in the 
contents of the chapter, shall be represented to the reader’s 
view at the end of it. 

XXXVII. For we think fit here to observe, that neither the 
Cosmo-plastic or Stoical, nor the Hylozoic or Stratonical 
Atheists are therefore condemned by us, because they suppose 
such a thing as a plastic nature, or life distinct from the animal ; 
albeit this be not only exploded, as an absolute non-entity, by 
the Atomic Atheists, who might possibly be afraid of it, as that 
which approached too near to a Deity, or else would hazard the 
introducing of it; but also utterly discarded by some professed 
Theists of later times, who might notwithstanding have an un- 
discerned tang of the mechanic Atheism, hanging about them, 
in that their so confident rejecting of all final and intending 
causality in nature, and admitting of no other cayses of things, 
as philosophical, save the material and mechanical only; thi 
being really to banish all mental, and consequently divine 
causality, quite out of the world; and to make the whole 
world to be nothing else but a mere heap of dust, fortuitously 

itated, or a dead cadaverous thing, that hath no signatures 
of mind and understanding, counsel and wisdom at all upon it; 
nor indeed any other vitality acting in it, than only the produc- 
tion of a certain quantity of local motion, and the conversation 
of it according to some general laws; which things the Demo- 
critic Atheists take for granted, would be all as they are, though 
there were no God. And thus Aristotle? describes this kind of 
philosophy, that it made the whole world to consist, é« cwnarwy 
pdvoy, kat povadwy rakiw piv exdurwy, avixwy 62 raprav, “of 
nothing but bodies and monads,” that is, atoms or small particles 


® Besides Hobbes, Descartes and his followers are here intended. But it is also 
well-known that some of the followers of Descartes did not in this matter adopt the 
views of their master, and others spared no pains to interpret his opinions somewhat 
more agreeably. Vid. Descartes in Princip. Philos. P. 1. sect. 36. p. 37. and P. 3. 
sect. 2. p. 50. &c. 

7 De Cel. lib. 2. cap. 12. p. 656. tom. 1. opp. The learned Doctor, when he wrote 
this sentence, scems to have been thinking of something else. For Aristotle in this 
passage speaks concerning himself, not respecting Democritus or his followers. After 
saying that he might have usefully examined and discussed many things concerning 
planets and constellations, he adds that he would consider the stars only as bodies. 
Hycic, we epi owparwy povoy abroy Kai povadwy, rake piv ixéyrwr, apbywy 
ct wapray, dcavoonpeda. 
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of matter “only ranged and disposed together into such an 
order, but altogether dead and inanimate.” 

2. For unless there be such a thing admitted as a plastic 
nature, that acts Evexa rov, for the sake of something, and in 
order to ends, regularly, artificially, and methodically, it seems, 
that one or other of these two things must be concluded; that 
either in the efformation and organization of the bodies of 
animals, as well as the other phenomena, every thing comes to 
pass fortuitously, and happens to be as it is, without the guidance 
and direction of any mind or understanding; or else, that God 
himself doth all immediately, and, as it were with his own 
hands, form the body of every gnat and fly, insect and mite, 
as of other animals in generations, all whose members have so 
much of contrivance in them, that Galen professed he could 
never enough admire that artifice, which was in the leg of a fly 
(and yet he would have admired the wisdom of nature more, 
had he been but acquainted with the use of microscopes): I say, 
Ae supposition of no plastic nature, one or other of these two 
things must be concluded ;° because it is not conceived by any, 


® But I apprehend there are many who will maintain that it is not necessary for 
those who deny a plastic nature to adopt cither of these opinions. I. They who adopt 
the philosophy of Descartes will complain that injustice is done to them, and will 
affirm that they do not attribute the production of a!l things to the fortuitous agitation 
of matter. And those who contend that God has joined fixed Jaws of motion with 
matter, and that he preserves these laws; and who moreover affirm that from these 
fixed and maintained laws of motion the production of the universe has been effected; 
these, I say, so far from referring all things to accident and the fortuitous motion of 
matter, seem in the judgment of some to attribute too much to fate and necessity. If 
I am not mistaken, the opinion of Descartes lies somewhere between that of those 
who attribute the origin of things to matter and motion, and that of those who regard 
all things as procecding from God. For he maintained that matter was bound by 
fixed laws of motion ; nevertheless, that God governs and directs the motions of 
matter. Vid. Nich. Malebranche Eclaircissement sur 1*Optique, sect. 39. p. 602 
towards the end of the book De Inquirenda Veritate, and many other writers of the 
same class. II. We know also that many philosophers affirm that bodies frame for 
themselycs a soul; some of whom think that the animated principle or sou! lics con- 
cealed in every sced, others that the soul is introduced into the seed extrinsically and by 
God, See, out of many, Dan. Sennertus De Generatione Viventium, tom. 1. cap. ]. 
p. 123, and William Harvey De Generatione Animal. Exercit. 49. p. 271. In fact, 
Dr. Cudworth himself does not seem to be far off from the former of these views, since, 
though in this chapter he often speaks as if nature were a sort of plastic thing, uni- 
formly and separately acting, lower down, sect. 22. he does not hesitate to approve of 
the opinion of Aristotle, who thought that nature was partly mind, endowed with reason 
and sense. They who are of this opinion do not attribute the construction of bodies 
either to the motion of matter only, or to God only, yet they are not believers of such 
a plastic power as Dr. Cudworth maintains. III. Nor are there wanting among both 
ancient and modern philosophers those who maintain, that there is in the seed itself a 
plastic or producing power, and that bodies are produced and formed by this power. 
As Nigrisolius, an Italian, of our own times, refuted by Antonio Conti, who fancied I 
know not what—a lumen seminale. Vid. Recueil des Pieces Philosoph. De M. 
Liebnitz, Clark, Newton, tom. 2. p. 337. These, not wisely indeed, since they seem as if 
concealing ignorance under the phraseology they adopt, neither approve of the 
opinions which the learned Doctor mentions, nor are in favour of his plastic nature. 
IV. The most illustrious philosophers of our own age, and even many of the followers 
of Descartes, regard all bodics as formed at the commehcement of the creation with 
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that the things of nature are all thus administered, with such 
exact regularity and constancy every where, merely by the 
wisdom, providence and efficiency of those inferior spirits, 
demons or angels. As also, though it be true, that the works of 
nature are dispensed by a divine law and command, yet this is 
not to be understood in a r sense, as if they were all effected 
by the mere force of a verbal law or outward command, because 
inanimate things are not commendable nor governable by such a 
law. And therefore besides the divine will and pleasure, there 
must needs be some other immediate agent and executioner pro- 
vided,? for the producing of every effect ; since not so sarah ag 
a stone, or other heavy body, could at any time fall downward, 


minds, by God himself, and that therefore no new body is now produced, but only that 
the mmute corpuscles, long since created by God, are expanded, evolved, and increased 
to their proper size gradually, and by the aid of the laws of motion. Vid. Malebranche, 
Recherche de la Verité, lib. 2. cap. 7. p. 324.and Eclaircissement sur |’ Optique, p. 607. 
608, Leibnitz, in the Journal des Scavans, A 1695. p.449. and many others whom it 
is not necessary here to name. Neither do these philosophers adopt either of the 
alternatives Dr. Cudworth mentions. For they do not attribute every thing to the laws of 
matter, nor do they maintain that God now creates every animal and every man. 
say nothing of the forme substantiales of the Peripatetics, and of other things of the 
same kind. I am unwilling, nevertheless, either to oppose the doctrine of plastic 
nature, or to represent the opinions of these philosophers concerning the production of 
bodies as preferable to this doctrine of Dr. Cudworth, whatever may be thought of my 
reference to their opinions. I bring forward both those which I have mentioned, and 
those which I may yet mention, for the sake of illustration, not of contention. For I 
have resolved to adopt, in this place, the opinion of no one on a matter so difficult, but 
to leave all to the judgment of the more sagacious, What, however, I deem neces- 
sary to be known of the notions maintained, and the controversies carried on, in more 
modern times respecting plastic natures, it is my intention to add in the preface. 

® Still that there have been and that there are those who believe this, is beyond all 
controversy. I do not speak of those Platonists and ancient Christians who taught 
that there were presiding spirits set over each kind of animals by God, concerning 
whom Joh. Bapt. Cotlierius treats, Ad Herme Pastorem, lib. 1. vis. 4. p. 82. t. 1. P.P. 
Apostol, Nor do I mention many others, both of the Jews, Egyptians, and ancient 
heretics, who, as appears from Ireneus, Tertullian, and many others, taught that 
this world and all bodies which it contains were formed by certain genii vastly 
inferior to the supreme God. I will only refer to one or two of the more recent 
philosophers who hold this sentiment. Joh. Bodinus some time ago was of this opinion. 
Ife says, in Univ. Nature Theatre, lib. 5. p. 631. 632: ‘ Quemadmodum in republica 
bene constituta non minus sunt necessarii carnifices, lictores, vespillones, quam magis- 
tratus ac judices et curatores: sic in hac republica mundana Deus ipse ad RERUM 
GENERATIONEM, PROCREATIONRM, ac tutelam angelos locis omnibus ceelestibus, elemen- 
taribus, animantibus, —— principes ac moderatores collocavit,” “ As in a well 
constituted state, there are of necessity executioners, lictors, and those who perform 
yet meaner offices, as well as magistrates, judges, and superintendents, so in this 
mundane system, God himself has appointed for the generation and procreation of 
things, and for their defence, angels over all celestial regions, over the elements, and 
over all living beings as princes and governors,” And at the present time the 
reverend the minister of the French church at Baruthin, in a letter to Jac. 
L’Enfant, has propounded this opinion, and attempted to maintain it by some 
out of the sacred writings, Vid. Biblioth. German. t. 9. p. 157. 158. It is needless to 
mention more, since the celebrated Bayle also maintains that those of the followers of 
Descartes, who attribute so much to the general laws of motion, betake themselves to 
the doctrine of universal mind and intelligent nature, that they may explain, I know 
not hy what law, the forming of bodics. Diction. Histor. et Critique, tom. 1. v. Cainites, 
p. 718. 
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merely by the force of a verbal law, without any other efficient 
cause; but either God himself must immediately impel it, or 
else there must be some other subordinate cause in nature for 
that motion. Wherefore the divine law and command, by which 
the things of nature are administered, must be conceived to be 
the real appointment of some energetic, effectual and operative 
cause for the production of every effect. 

3. Now to assert the former of these two things, that all the 
effects of nature come to pass by material and mechanical neces- 
sity, or the mere fortuitous motion of matter, without any 
guidance or direction, is a thing no less irrational than it is im- 
pious and atheistical.1 Not only because it is utterly uncon- 
ceivable and impossible, that mich infinite re ity and artifi- 
cialness, as is every where throughout the whole world, should 
constantly result out of the fortuitous motion of matter; but 
also because there are many such particular phenomena in nature, 
as do plainly transcend the powers of mechanism, of which there- 
fore no sufficient mechanical reasons can be devised, as the motion 
of respiration in animals: as there are also other phenomena, 
that are perfectly cross to the laws of mechanism ; as for example, 
that of the distant poles of the equator and ecliptic, which we 
shall insist upon afterward. Of both which kinds there have 
been other instances proposed by my learned friend Dr. More,* 
in his Enchiridion Metaphysicum, sah very-ingeniously improved 
by him to this very purpose, namely, to evince, that there is 
something in nature besides mechanism, and consequently sub- 
stance incorporeal. 

Moreover, those Theists, who philosophize after this manner, 
by resolving all the corporeal phenomena into fortuitous me- 
chanism, or the necessary and unguided motion of matter, make 
God to be nothing else in the world, but an idle spectator of the 
various results of the fortuitous and necessary motions of bodies ; 
and render his wisdom altogether useless and insignificant, as 
being a thing wholly inclosed and shut up within his own breast, 
and not at all acting abroad upon any thing without him. 

Furthermore, all such mechanists as these, whether Theists or 
Atheists, do, according to that judicious censure passed by 
Aristotle long since upon Democritus, but substitute as it were 

cipa EvAlyny réxrovoc,® “a carpenter’s or artificer’s wooden 
and, moved by strings and wires, instead ef a living hand.” 


. It will doubtless be denied that any part of this argument, if directed against Des- 
cartes and his followers, pertains to them. They will complain that the opinions of 
their master are not correctly stated. 

2 Compare More's Antidote against Atheism, book 2. p. 37. almost throughout, and 
his Apology for Descartes, p. 115. of his works, 

> De part. An. lib. 1. cap. 1. p. 473. t. 2. opp. But the meaning of the sentence in 
Aristotle differs widely from its meaning here. After that philosopher had censured 
those investigators into nature who were solicitous concerning the matter and shape of 
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They made a kind of dead and wooden world, as it were a carved 
statue, that hath nothing neither vital nor magical at all in it. 
Whereas to those, who are considerative, it will plainly appear, 
that there is a mixture of life or plastic nature, together with 
mechanism, which runs through the whole corporeal universe. 
And whereas it is pretended, not only that all corporeal phe- 
nomena may be euficiently solved mechanically, without any 
final, intending, and directive causality, but also that all other 
reasons of things in nature, besides the material and mechanical, 
are altogether unphilosophical, the same Aristotle‘ ingeniously 
exposes the ridiculousness of this pretence after this manner ; 
telling us, that it is just as if a carpenter, joiner, or carver 
should give this account, as the only satisfactory, of any artificial 
fabric or piece of carved imagery, drt tureadvrog tov dpyavou Td 
piv KotAov éylvero, rd 8 éwimedoy, “ that because the instruments, 
axes and hatchets, planes and chissels happened to fall so and so 
upon the timber, cutting it here and there, that therefore it was 
hollow in one place, and plain in another, and the like; and by 
that means the whole came to be of such a form.” For is it not 
altogether as absurd and ridiculous, for men to undertake’ to give 
an account of the formation and organization of the bodies of 
animals, by mere fortuitous mechanism, without any final or in- 
tending causality, as why there was a heart here,° and brains 
there ; and why the heart had so many and such different valves 
in the entrance and outlet of its ventricles; and why all the 
other organic parts, veins and arteries, nerves and muscles, bones 
and cartilages, with the joints and members, were of such a form? 
Because, forsooth, the fluid matter of the seed happened to move 
so and so in several places, and thereby to cause all those diffe- 
rences, which are also diverse in different animals ; all va the 
necessary result of a certain quantity of motion at first indiffe- 
rently impressed upon the small particles of the matter of this 


things, but were not at all concerned as to their essence or the power inherent in 
them, he adds: Aiay ovy awhae elpnrat cai rdv abrdy rpdrov, domep Ay el 
rlerwy déiyer wepl yespdc Evrivne, “This therefore is very stupidly said: as if a 
carpenter (answering to the question respecting the cause and nature of any work, that 
he made it with his own hand) should speak of that wooden hand of his (and 
not acknowledge that some internal power directed that hand.)” Aristotle here 
speaks with his usual conciseness and obscurity ; on which account I have subjoined 
these explanatory clauses. 

* De part. An. lib. 1. cap. 1. p. 92. Dr. Cudworth shortens this somewhat longer 
passage ; but a little lower down he brings it forward, omitting the words which are 
quoted here. 

5 Vide Descartes. Libr. de Homine, et de Formatione Fetus, 

® Those who have read the book which Descartes left, De Homine et de Form- 
ntione Fetis, will be at no loas as to whom these words are intended covertly to 
censure. But they who give themselves up entirely to the guidance of Descartes 
cannot deny that their master in this book but very inadequately met the expect- 
ation of intelligent persons. Vid Malebranche, Recherche de la Verité, lib. 2. cap. 7. 
p. 964. &e. 
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universe turned round in a vortex. But, as the same Aristotle 
adds, no carpentef or artificer is so simple as to give such an 
account as ibis. and think it satisfactory, but he will rather 
declare, that himself directed the motion of the instruments, 
after such a manner, and in order to such ends: BéArtov 6 réxrwy’ 
ov yap ixavoy Eorat ate, Td roaovroy eiwéty, Ete EuMEGdVTOE TOU 
dpyavov, &c. adrAa Sedre rw wAnyiv grormoaro trotabrny, kal trvoc 
Zvexa, ipte tHy aitiay, Sxwe rordvde fj rotovdimwore thy poogyy 
yévnra,’ “ A carpenter would give a better account than so, for 
he would not think it sufficient to say, that the fabric came 
to be of such a form, because the instruments happened to fall 
so and so, but he will tell you that it was because himself made 
such strokes, and that he directed the instruments and determined 
their motion after such a manner, to this end that he might make 
the whole a fabric fit and useful for such purposes.” And this is 
to assign the final cause. And sertainly ere is scarcely any 
man in his wits,® that will not acknowledge the reason of the 
different valves in the heart from the apparent usefulness of 
them, according to those particular structures of theirs, to be 
more satisfactory, than any which can be brought from mere 
fortuitous mechanism, or the unguided motion of the seminal 
matter. 

4. And as for the latter part of the disjunction, that every 
thing in nature should be done ‘munediataly by God himself ; 
this, as according to vulgar apprehension,? it would render divine 
Providence operose, solicitous, and distractious, and thereby 


7 De Part. An. lib. 1. cap. 1. 

® But it ought to be acknowledged that these two things are not so utterly opposed 
that they cannot be believed together. Suppose that with Descartes I attribute 
the whole human frame to mechanical laws, yet if at the same time I allow that God 
makes those laws, there will be nothing to hinder my regarding every member of the 
human frame as fitly accommodated and formed with a view to its particular end. 

® But if I know any thing of human nature, I am convinced that any one who 
refers the arrangement and formation of all things to God will find supporters among 
the multitude as easily, or even more easily, than he who philosophizes concerning 
plastic nature or other causes. To most persons this philosophizing is difficult; to 
believe that God creates all things is easy. However this may be, they who think it un- 
worthy of the divine majesty to interfere in every thing, seem.to me to act with childish 
inconsistency ; for they rashly attribute to God the anxieties which finite men, occupied 
in their various pursuits, experience, and without consideration they judge that to be 
suitable to the divine Being which is thought befitting and honourable in an earthly 
ruler, But it ought to be borne in mind that the nature of God is infinite, that no 
cares can perplex him, that no multiplicity of occupations, however large, can disturb 
or agitate him ; nor ought it to be forgotten, that those things which are reckoned great 
and splendid among men are for the most part proofs of human weakness and 
defect. Kings and rulers of this world, who employ so many instruments of their will, 
what else, I ask, do they declare than this, that they are equal to but few things—that 
is, that they are men of infirm and contracted power? I might add that they who are 
accustomed to obey the nod of great men, and be at the beck of their supcriors, are 
for the most part ministers but of voluptuousness and sloth, Is it then the part of a 
reasonable man, in estimating the glorv and majesty of God, to take for his rule those 
things which are but proofs of infirmity and imperfection, sometimes even of vices, 
among men. : 





. 
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make the belief of it to be entertained with greater difficulty, 
and give advantage to Atheists; so, in the judgment of the 
writer De Mundo, it is not so decorous in respect of God neither, 
that he should avrovpyév Gmayvra, set his own hand, as it were, 
to every work, and immediately do all the meanest and triflingest 
things himself drudgingly, without making use of any inferior 
and subordinate instruments: Eiwep doeuvoy fv avrov Soxeiy 
HipEnv avrovpyiy aravra, cal dtateAttv & BobAorro, cal épiord- 
evoy Storktiv, TOAD padAov ampenic Gy ein THY Oey. Teuvdrepow 
8 xal rpetwodécrepor rhv Sévauv adroi, did Tov ofpravroe Kdapou 
Sufxovaay, nAsy re xeveev kal aeAnvny, &c.' “If it were not con- 
gene in respect of the state and majesty of Xerxes the great 

ing of Persia, that he should condescend to do all the meanest 
offices himself; much less can this be thought decorous in respect 
of God. But it seems far more august, and becoming of the 
divine majesty, that a certain power and virtue, derived from 
him, and passing through the universe, should move the sun and 
moon, and be the immediate cause of those lower things dono 
here upon earth.” 

Moreover, it seems not so eeable to reason neither, that 
nature, as a distinct thing from the Deity, should be quite super- 
seded or made to signify nothing, God himself doing all things 
immediately and miraculously ; from whence it would follow 
also, that they are all done either forcibly and violently, or else 
artificially only, and none of them by any inward principle of 
their own. 

Lastly, This opinion is further confuted by that slow and 
gradual process, that is in the generations of things, which would 
seem to be but a vain and idle pomp, or a trifling formality, if 
the agent were omnipotent: as also by those ayapriara, (as 
Aristotle calls them) those errors and bungles, which are com- 
mitted, when the matter is inept and contumacious; which argue 
the agent not to be irresistible, and that nature is such a thing, 
as is not altogether uncapable (as well as human art) of being 
sometimes frustrated and disappointed, by the rw Sar of 
matter. Whereas an omnipotent agent, as it could dispatch its 
work in a moment, so it would always do it infallibly and irre- 
sistibly ; no ineptitude or stubbornness of matter being ever able 
to hinder such a one, or make him bungle or fumble in any 
thing. 

5 Wherefore since neither all things are produced fortuitously, 
or by the unguided mechanism of matter, nor God himself may 
reasonably be thought to do all things immediately and miracu- 
lously ; it may well be concluded, that there is a plastic nature 


1 Cap. 7. 
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under him, which, as an inferior and subordmate instrument, 
doth drudgingly execute that part of his providence, which 
consists in the regular and orderly motion of matter; yet so as 
that there is also, besides this, a higher providence to be acknow- 
ledged, which, presiding over it, doth often supply the defects of 
it, and sometimes overrule it; forasmuch as this plastic nature 
cannot act electively, nor with discretion. And by this means 
the wisdom of God will not be shut up nor concluded wholly 
within his own breast, but will display itself abroad, and print 
its stampe and signatures every where throughout the world; so 
that God, as Plato* (after Orpheus) speaks, will be not only the 
beginning and end, but also the middle of all things; they being 
as much to be ascribed to his causality, as if himself had done 
them all immediately, without the concurrent instrumentality of 
any subordinate natural cause. Notwithstanding which, in this 
way it will appear also to human reason, that all things are dis- 
posed and ordered by the Deity, without any solicitous care or 
distractious providence. ; 

And indeed those mechanic Theists, who rejecting a plastic 
nature affect to concern the Deity as little as is possible in 
mundane affairs, either for fear of debasing, and bringing 
him down to too mean offices, or else of subjecting him to 
solicitous incumberment, and for that cause would have God to 
contribute nothing more to the mundane system and economy, 
than only the first impressing of a certain quantity of motion 
upon the matter, and the after-conserving of it, according to 
some general laws: these men (I say) seem not very well to 
understand themselves in this. Forasmuch as they must of 
necessity either suppose these their laws of motion to execute 
themselves, or else be forced perpetually to concern the Deity in 
the immediate motion of every atom of matter throughout the 
universe, in order to the execution and observation of them. 
The former of which, being a thing plainly absurd and ridiculous, 
and the latter that, which these philosophers themselves are 
extremely abhorrent from, we cannot make any other conclusion 


2 De Legibus, lib. 4. p. 600. opp. I apprehend all will be glad to have the passago 
of Plato, here alluded to, quoted, Oed¢ (Gowep waid wadatdc Adyoc) apxny re Kai 
redev “ny cai pica ray dvrey axdyruy txywy, evOeiav wepaiver kard pivot reptro- 
pevdpuevoc, ‘ God (as was anciently said) is the beginning, the end, and the middle of all 
things.” What Plato here calls waXdid¢ Adydc, Dr. Cudworth supposes to have been 
taken from Orpheus. And indeed among the verses attributed to Orpheus there are 
sentiments not very dissimilar in Apul. de Mundo, p. m. 25. 


Zed¢ wpwrog yévero, Zev¢e Yorarog apyiipavvog, 
Zevdo xegadrn, Zedvo piooa. 


First of all is Jupiter; he also is the last, 
Jupiter is both beginning and the middle. 
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plastic nature, acting upon the matter of the whole sd he 
universe, both maintaining the same quantity of motion always 
in it, and also dispensing it (by transferring it out of one body 
into another) according to such laws, fatally impressed upon it. 
Now if there be a plastic nature, that governs the motion of 
matter every where, according to laws, there can be no reason 


given, why the same might not also extend farther to the regular 
isposal of that matter, in the formation of plants, and animals, 
and other things, in order to that apt coherent frame and har- 
mony of the whole universe. 

6. And as this plastic nature is a thing, which seems to be in 
itself most reasonable, so hath it also had the suffrage of the best 
philosophers in all ages. For first, it is well known that Aris- 
totle concerns himeelf in nothing more zealously than this, that 
mundane things are not effected merely by the necessary and 


on the other. I determine nothing on this point. Let those determine to whom the 
matter properly belongs. II. The advocates of plastic nature maintain their opinion 
on this account chiefly, that it relieves the Deity of a perpetual and most troublesome 
task, and moreover removes from the etemal and infinitely wise Author of the universe 
all blame on account of those vices and deformities which every where afflict nature. 
They say that they who maintain that God is the immediate cause of all things, 
most unworthily impose on him an endless burden—an incredible multitude of anxious 
concerns; nor do they spare Descartes, inasmuch as he maintained that the laws of 
motion in matter were preserved by God, which they think is as if he maintained that 
God never enjoyed leisure and repose. But these advocates of plastic nature them- 
selves, since they maintain that the Deity is ever watchful lest their nature should occa- 
sion any great calamity ; since they deny that it isendowed with judgment, and with a 
faculty of distinguishing between right and wrong ; since they think that God governs 
his own actions ; since, in one word, they maintain that God corrects and amends what 
perhaps nature may do wrong, not to mention other matters ; do they impove less of 
care and less of trouble on God than those against whom they contend? That master 
certainly has enough to do who must continually take care that the servants whom he 
employs, unskilful and void of reason, do not err; who must preside over all the 
actions of his agents, and who must apply the fitting remedy to all the defects and 
mischiefs they occasion. And there will be, I no ways doubt, those whothink it much 
more suitable and simple to regard God as effecting all things himself, than to associate 
witb him a nature, neither wise nor powerful, but exceedingly ignorant, and whose acts 
he must perpetually direct; especially if they bear in mind that God is infinitely 
powerful, to whom therefore no confusion or adjustment of matter can create anxiety, 
any more than is occasioned by creating out of nothing. Is that master the happier 
man who possesses the power of conducting his own affairs, and who employs the aid of no 
servant, or he who must avail himself of the aid of servants of little care and prudence, 
the mischiefs of whose unskilfulness and rashness are always to be guarded against ? 
Why, moreover, they should smile at the God of Descartes preserving the laws of motion 
I cannot find out. For what difference can there be between a Deity always watchful 
lest plastic nature should do mischief, and always correcting its errors, and a Deity 
watching over and preserving the laws of motion in matter? As to what pertains to 
the deformities and defects, if such words may be permitted, which are every where beheld 
in the universe, though plastic nature be associated with God, many will maintain that 
this does not lessen the difficulty. For if God always observes what nature does, if he 
pee its actions, if he takes care that it transgresses no law, if he corrects its mistakes, 
not he after all the final cause of all things? Is not the master who never trusts a 
servant out of his sight, and who directs all his labours, the author of the faults into 
which that servant falls. I do not say these things ag approving of the sentiment of 
or of any other; I state freely what has occurred to me, that readers may 

the more easily judge concerning the whole of this dissertation of Dr. Cudworth. 
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For in a passage already cited, he affirms, that “ Nature together 
with reason, and according to it, orders all things;” thereby 
making nature, as a distinct thing from Deity, to be a subor- 
dinate cause under the reason and wisdom of it. And elsewhere 
he resolves, that there are Eudpovoc picewe aria, ale Umnoerot- 
sac 6 Jedc xojjrat, “certain causes of a wise and artificial nature, 
which the Deity uses as subservient to itself;” as also, that there 
are Evvairia, ol¢ Evvepyoig Sed¢ xpHrat, “ con-causes, which God 
makes use of, as subordinately. co-operative with himeelf.” 
Moreover, before Plato, Empedocles philosophized also in the 
same manner, when supposing two worlds, the one archetypal, the 
other ectypal, he made @Afa’ and veixoc, “friendship” and 
“ discord,” to be the aox7 Spaorhptoc, the “ active principle” and 
“immediate operator” in this lower world ; he not understanding 
thereby, as Plutarch and some others have conceited, two sub- 
stantial principles in the world, the one of good, the other 


unskilful interpreter of the Timsus, Comm. in Tim. sect. 53. p. 299. ‘‘ Hec est illa 
rationabilis anima mundi, que gemina juxta meliorem naturam veneratione tutelam 
prebet inferioribus, divinis dispositionibus obeequens, providentiam nativis impertiens, 
eternorum similitudine propter cognationem beata.” “This is that rational soul 
of the world, which, from reverence to the superior nature, protects the inferior, caring 
for things produced in obedience to divine commands, happy in its harmony with and 
likeness to the eternal gods.” But the excellent author, since, gs will afterwards appear, 
he was anxious to compare Plato’s trinity with that which Christians profess, judged it 
right to free this soul of the world from the office and duty of producing. For the 
Holy Spirit and this soul of the world would be too unlike each other if to this soul the 
whole business of procreating and producing be referred, though, as I shall clsewhere 
show, many of the ancient fathers were not so cautious, nor did they distinguish 
between the Holy Spirit and this producing soul of the world. Besides this soul of 
the world therefore, another procreating nature was devised, to which the author is 
desirous of maintaining that Plato attributed the whole power of production. In which 
matter he followed the modern Platonists, who, as all who are acquainted with these 
matters know, added to the three principles of Plato, a fourth, or nature, Vide Proclus 
in Timzum Platonis, 1050. This subject will be treated of more fully below. It is 
enough to have intimated here that the passages which the author quotes are not favour- 
able to the plastic nature for which he pleads. For the first, let any one who can, find it 
in Plato; I am almost certain that the attempt will be vain. See what we have intimated 
above, cap. 3. sec. 8. The two remaining passages, after having sought for them a long 
time and with great care, I at length met with in a part where I least expected to find 
them. But they neither are as quoted in the text, nor do they treat concerning plastic 
or procreating nature, but refer to the senses of man, which Plato says wait upon theactsof 
God, the Creator : Tair’ ody rdvr’ tort rev Evvatriwy, olc Ordc UVaNnoeTova XpITat, 
Thy tov dpiorov card rd duvardy wWiay droredav SokaZera: bi bb rwy wAsiorwy 
ob Evvairca, AX’ airia elvat roy ravrwy, “ But all these (human senses) are of that 
class which asaist the causes of things, which God uses as his servants in realizing as far 
as possible the idea of the supremely excellent. Most, however, think that these are 
not joint, but sole causes.” A little further down he says: Td» de vow cai imtornpnc 
lpacriy avdynn rdc rij¢g é, ppovog guvoewc airiag mpwrac peraciwrey, “ tle, 
who professes himself an admirer of intelligence and wisdom, must investigate 
the first causes of an intelligent and wise nature,” Plato in Timzo, sect. 36. p. 256. 
I observe the mention of an intelligent nature in this latter passage, but I do not 
understand it to be separate from the soul. 

* De Iside et Osride, p. 370. tom. 2. opp. The venerable professor Wolf, in 
Manicheism. ante Manicheum, sect. 30. p. 120. mentions others of the ancients who 
were of this opinion, 
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all generations and corruptions amounted to nothing more than 
mixtures and separations, or concretion and secretion of pre- 
existent things; and partly because this plastic nature is that 
which doth reconcile the contrarieties and enmities of pears pd 
things, and bring them into one general harmony in the whole. 
Which latter is a notion that Plotinus, describing this very 
seminary reason or plastic nature of the world, (though taking it 
in something a larger sense than we do in this place) doth inge- 
niously pursue after this manner: ’AvriBetc & adAHAote ra pépn, 
cal roujaag évdea, roXguou cai wayne oboracty xal yéveow tipya- 
caro’ Kai oUTwe goriv ele mac, El pn EV En’ yevduevoy yap éauTy 
roig pépect TOAEMOY, OTaC Ev Eatt Kal PiAoVv, Wore ay ei Soduatoc 
Adyoc ele, 6 rov dpapuarog, Exwy tv aity mwoAAdc payag’ TO piy 
ovy dpaya ta pepaxnpéva olov sic play aopoviay aye cbupwvov. 

"Qo re padAoy ay ric TH appovle Ty eK paxopévwy eixacete,® 
“ The seminary reason or plastic nature of the universe, opposing 
the parts to one another, and making them severally indigent, 
produces by that means war and contention. And therefore, 
though it be one, yet notwithstanding it consists of different and 
contrary things. For there being hostility in its parts, it is 
nevertheless friendly and agreeable in the whole; after the same 
manner as in a dramatic poem, clashings and contentions are 
reconciled into one harmony. And therefore, the seminary and 
plastic nature of the world may fitly be resembled to the har- 
mony of disagreeing things.” Which Plotinic doctrine may 
well for a commentary upon Empedocles, accordingly as 
Simplicius briefly represents his sense: "EumedoxAne dbo xdopouc 





Obstabatque aliis aliud, quia corpore in uno 

Frigida pugnabant calidis, humentia siccis, 

Mollia cum duris, sine pondere habentia pondus, 
Here we have that which Empedocles called yeixog and discord. Beausobre, in his 
Hist. de Manich. p. 32, 33. explains the matter very differently. 4. But after long 
strife and fierce contentions, cognate qualities, or.those particles of matter which were 
of the same kind, cohered and came together; whether by a divine power, or by any 
natural instinct I do not now inquire. The dry and fiery particles were formed into 
one mass, in like manner the watery particles, the terrestrial and the ethereal. Thus, 
from this unformed chaos four principles of things emerged. Here we have the gia 
and friendship of Empedocles : 

Natura 
Dissociata locis concordi pace ligavit. 
The same discord and friendship remain up to this time in the universe, and according 
to the opinion of Empedocles are the efficient causes of whatever befals matter; but in 
what manner I have no opportunity of explaining at length in this place. But there is 
a time when this strife will cease. After innumerable contentions, one thing only will 
obtain dominion ; discord being removed, friendship will prevail, and all contrary qualities 
and diverse principles will return to fire alone. Clemens Alexan. Stromat. lib. 5. cap. 14. 
p- 711. It is not, therefore, the doctrine which Empedocles taught, but the phrase- 
ology he employed, which has perplexed learned men, and occasioned so many con- 
tentions among both ancients and moderns concerning his meaning. As to the quota- 
tions from Simplicius and Plotinus, which Dr. Cudworth brings forward, they do not in 
any way contribute to his object. 
En, 3. lib. 2. sec. 16. p. 267. opp. 


“ 
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"Eort 82 pboic Fete 2& avritg xevoupuévn xara oreppatixovc Adyouc, 
amroreAoved re xai ovvéxovoa ra 2 atring tv wproptvoic en 
kal rotavra Spwoa ag’ olwy amexolSn, ‘Nature is a habit 
moved from itself according to spermatic reasons or seminal 
principles, perfecting and containing those several things, which 
in determinate times are produced from it, and acting agreeably 
to that from which it was secreted.” 

Lastly, as the latter Platonists and Peripatetics have unani- 
mously followed their masters herein, whose vegetative soul 
also is no other than a plastic nature ; so the Chymists and Para- 
celsians insist much upon the same thing, and seem rather to 
have carried the notion on further, in the bodies of animals, 
where they call it by a new name of their own, the Archeus. 

Moreover, we cannot but observe here, that, as amongst the 
ancients they were generally condemned for downright Atheists, 
who acknowledged no other principle besides body or matter, 
necessarily and fortuitously moved, such as Democritus and the 
first Ionics ; so even Anaxagoras himself, notwithstanding that 
he was a professed Theist, and plainly asserted mind to be a 
principle, yet, because he attributed too much to material 
necessity, admitting neither this plastic nature nor a mundane 
soul, was severely censured, not only by the vulgar, (who unjustly 
taxed him for an Atheist) but also by Plato and Aristotle as a 
kind of spurious and imperfect Theist, and one who had given 
great advantage to atheism. Aristotle, in his Metaphysics, thus 
represents his philosophy: ’Ava&aydpac re yao pnxavy xpirat 
TW VY, TOS THY KOoLOTFOLLaY, Kal Srav Grophay ia tly’ airlay 2 
avaykne éorl, tore EXxee avrov, dv O82 roi¢ GAAote wavra padXoy 
alriarat Tw ytvouévwy 7 vouy,* “ Anaxagoras useth mind and 
intellect, that is, God, as a machine in the Cosmopeia; and 
when he is at a loss to give an account of things by material 
necessity, then, and never but then, does he draw in mind or 
God to help him out; but otherwise he will rather assign any 
thing else for a cause than mind.” Now, if Aristotle censure 
Anaxagoras in this manner,*® though a professed Theist, because 
he did but seldom make use of a mental cause for the solving of 
the phenomena of the world, and only then when he was at a 
loss for other material and mechanical causes, (which it seems he 
sometimes confessed himself to be) what would that philosopher 
have thought of those our so confident Mechanists of later 
times, who will never vouchsafe so much as once to be beholden 


* Lib. |. cap. 4. p, 267. tom. 4. opp. 

5 In this passage Aristotle does not accuse Anaxagoras of impiety or Atheism, nor 
does he severely and manifestly blame him, but he simply mentions that though he 
maintained some other principle than matter, or a cause of motion distinct from mat- 
ter, yet he seldom makes use of this principle in explaining the operations of nature. 
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things, (dispensing the causes of the whole universe) they did 
by this means occasion much atheism and impiety. 

Furthermore, the same Plato there tells us, that in those 
times of his, astronomers and physiologers commonly lay un- 
der the prejudice and suspicion off atheism amongst the vulgar, 
merely for this reason, because they dealt so much in material 
causes; Of roAAot dtavoovvrat, rove ra roravra perayepiocapévoue, 
aorpovoula re Kal rat¢g pera rabrnc avayxalag adAac réyvace, 
aSfouc ylyvecIat, Kadewoaxdrag we oldvre yeyvopeva avayxaic 
Ta Toaypar’, adX’ ov ctavolaig BovAncewc ayabwyv wept redovu- 
pévwy, “The vulgar think, that they, who addict themselves to 
astronomy and physiology, are made Atheists thereby, they 
seeing as much as is possible, how things come to pass by mate- 
rial necessities, and being thereby dis to think them not to 
be ordered by mind and will, for the sake of good.” From 
whence we may obscrve, that, according to the natural appre- 
hensions of men in all ages, they who resolve the phenomena of 
nature into material necessity, allowing of no final nor mental 
causality, (disposing things in order to ends) have been strongly 
suspected for friends to atheism. , 

7. But because some may pretend, that the plastic nature is 
all one with an occult quality, we shall here show, how great 
a difference there is betwixt these two. For he, that asserts 
an occult quality for the cause of any phenomenon, does in- 
deed assign no cause at all of it, but only declare his own igno- 
rance of the cause: but he, that asserts a plastic nature, assigns 
a determinate and proper cause, nay the only intelligible cause, 
of that which is the greatest of all phenomena in the world, 
namely the rd ed xat xaAwe, “ the orderly, regular and artificial 
frame” of things in the universe, whereof the mechanic philoso- 
phers, however pretending to solve all phenomena by matter 
and motion, assign no cause at all. Mind and understanding is 
the only cause of orderly regularity ; and he that asserts a plas- 
tic nature, asserts mental causality in the world; but the for- 
tuitous mechanists, who, exploding final causes, will not allow 
mind and understanding to have any influence at all upon the 
frame of things, can never possibly assign any cause of this grand 
phenomenon, unless confusion may be said to be the cause of 
order, and fortune or chance of constant regularity ; and there- 
fore themselves must resolve it into an occult quality. Nor 
indeed does there appear any great reason, why such men 
should assert an infinite mind in the world, since they do not 


® But the followers of Descartes will stoutly affirm that they do not exclude God 
from all direction in the affairs of the world, since they affirm that he preserves the 
laws of motion. See note at sec. 6. from whence also the reason and propriety of 
what was maintained, sec. 7. appear. 
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allow it to act any where at all, and therefore must needs make 
it to be in vain. 

8. Now, this plastic nature being a thing which is not with- 
out some difficulty in the conception of it, we shall here en- 
deavour to do these two things concerning it; first, to set 
down a right representation thereof; and then afterwards to 
show, how extremely the notion of it hath been mistaken, per- 
verted and abused by those Atheists, who would make it to be 
the only God Almighty, or first principle of all things. 

How the plastic nature is in general to beconceived, Aristotle in- 
structs us in these words: Et évijy év Tw EbAw 1 vauTrnyen, Guolwe 
Gv ry gpdcee erole,? If the naupegical art, that is, the art of 
the sine ht, were in the timber itself operatively and effectu- 
ally, it would there act just as nature doth.” And the case is 
the same for all other arts. If the cecodomical art, which is in 
the mind of the architect, were supposed to be transfused into 
the stones, bricks and mortar, there acting upon them in such a 
manner as to make them come together of themselves, and range 
themselves into the form of a complete edifice, as Amphion was 
said, by his harp, to have made the stones move, and place them- 
selves orderly of their own accord, and so to have built the 
walls of Thebes; or if the musical art were conceived to be im- 
mediately in the instruments and strings, animating them as a 
living soul, and making them to move exactly, according to the 
laws of harmony, without any external impulse: these, and such 
like instances, in Aristotle’s judgment, would be fit iconisms or 
representations of the plastic nature, that being art itself acting 
immediately upon the matter as an inward principle init. To 
which purpose the same philosopher adds, that this thing might 
be further illustrated by another instance or resemblance,’ Ma- 
Aorta 62 SHAov, bray rig iarpEdet a’TOC EauTOY, TObTW yao EotKEY 7 
pbarc, “ Nature may be yet more clearly resembled to the medi- 
cinal art, when it is employed by the physician in curing him- 
self.” So that the meaning of this philosopher is, that nature is 
to be conceived as art acting not from without and at a distance, 
but immediately upon the thing itself which is formed by it. 
And thus we have the first general conception of the plastic 
nature, that it is art itself, acting immediately on the matter as 
an inward principle. 

9. In the next place, we are to observe, that though the plas- 
tic nature be a kind of art, yet there are some considerable pre- 
eminences which it hath above human art: the first whereof is 
this, that whereas human art cannot act upon the matter other- 
wise than from without and at a distance, nor communicate itself 


® Phys. lib. 2. c. 8. p. 447. tom. 1. opp. 


1 But Dr. Cudworth acknowledges a little lower down, sec. 1]. that this comparison 
is not an apt illustration of his plastic nature. | 


a 
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to it, but with a t deal of tumult and hurliburly, noise and 
clatter, it usin acids and axes, saws and hammers, and after 
this manner with much ado, by knockings and thrustings, slowly 
introducing its form or idea (as for example of a ship or house) 
into the materials; nature in the mean time is another kind of 
art, which insinuating itself immediately into things themselves, 
and there acting more commandingly upon the matter as an in- 
ward principle, does its work easily, cleverly, and _ silently. 
Nature is art as it were sacorporated: and embodied in matter, 
which doth not act upon it from without mechanically, but from 
within vitally and magically ;? Oure yeipec tvravOa, obre wddec, 
ovre Tt Soyavoy éwaxrov 7) abugduroyv, vAne S2 Sel, tp’ ie wohoe, 
kai tv évy eldee wort mavri rov SyAov. Ast 62 Kat rd moyAcbew 
GgeXkiy ix rig puotKic woujoewc, wotoc yap wWAtapudc, fj Tle pox- 
Acta, &c., ‘ Here are no hands, nor feet, nor any instruiment, 
connate, or adventitious, there being only need of matter to 
work upon, and to be brought into a certain form, and nothing 
else. For it is manifest that the operation of nature is different 
from mechanism, it doing not its work by trusion or pulsion, b 
knockings or thrustings, as if it were without that which it 
wrought upon.” But as God is inward to every thing, so nature 
acts immediately upon the matter, as an inward and living soul, 
or law in it. 

10. Another pre-eminence of nature above human art is this, 
that whereas human artists are often to seek and at a loss, and 
therefore consult and deliberate, as also upon second thoughts 
mend their former work; nature, on the contrary, is never to 
seek what to do, nor at a stand; and for that reason also (besides 
another that will be suggested afterwards) it doth never consult 
nor deliberate. Indeed Aristotle intimates, as if this had been 
the grand objection of the old atheistic philosophers against the 
plastic nature, That because we do not see natural bodies to 
consult or deliberate, therefore there could be nothing of art, 
counsel or contrivance in them, but all came to pass fortuitously. 
But he confutes it after this manner :5 "Arowoy 62 ro py olecSat 
Evexa rou yiverQat, tay un tOwot Td Kevovy BovAevaduevor, xalrot 
wal 7 téxvn ov PovdAcverat, “It is absurd for men to think 
nothing to be done for ends, if they do not see that which moves 


? Plotin. En. 3. lib. 8. sec. 1. p. 344. Dr. Cudworth was wont to quote the later Platonic 
authors on this subject, and not seldom to adopt their very words and forms of expres- 
sion. The terms which he employs throughout his book are taken from the Platonic 
vocabulary, and it must be acknowledged that none of the ancient philosophers ap- 
proached nearer to his opinion than these Platonists. There are long and acute dis- 
cussions extant concerning nature as producing and originating, especially in every part 
of Plotinus and Proclus which the learned Doctor had entirely imbibed. 

> Phys. lib. 2. c. 8. p. 477. tom. 1. opp. Aristotle nowhere preserves the argu- 
ment exactly which is here quoted: from his words, which Cudworth immediately 
afterwards gives, the leamed Doctor imagines that there were in that age some who 
attacked the doctrine of plastic nature with an argument of this kind. 
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as it is in itself pure and abstract, but concrete and embodied 

only; for the divine art considered in itself is nothing but know- 
ledge, understanding, or wisdom in the mind of God. Now’ 
knowledge and serdar its own nature, is xeywotoutvor 

vi, “a certain separate and abstract thing,” and of so subtle and 
refined a nature, as that it is not capable of being incorporated 
with matter, or mingled and blended with it as the soul of it. 
And therefore Aristotle’s second instance, which he propounds as 
most pertinent to illustrate this business of nature by, namely, 
of the physican’s art curing himeelf, is not so adequate there- 
unto; because when the medicinal art cures the physician, in 
whom it is, it doth not there act as nature, that is, as concrete 
and embodied art, but as knowledge and understanding only, 
which is art naked, abetract, and unbodied; as also it doth its 
work ambagiously, by- the physician’s willing and prescribing to 
himself the use of such medicaments, as do but conduce, by re- 
moving of impediments, to help that, which is nature indeed, or 
the inward archeus to effect the cure. Art is defined by 
Aristotle® to be Adyo¢e rov Epyou avev bAng, “the reason of the 
thing without matter;” and so the divine art or knowledge in 
the mind of God is unbodied reason; but nature is ratio mersa 
et confusa, reason immersed and plunged into matter, and as it 
were fuddled in it, and confounded with it. Nature is not the 
divine art archetypal, but only ectypal; it is a living stamp or 
signature of the divine wisdom; which though it act exactly ac- 
cording to its archetype, yet it doth not at all comprehend nor 
understand the reason of what itself doth. And the difference 
between these two may be resembled to that between the Adyoc 
tvdiaSeroc, “the reason of the mind and conception,” called 
verbum mentis, and the Adyoc mzpogopiKdc, “the reason of ex- 
ternal speech ;” the latter of which, though it bear a certain 
stamp and impress of the former upon it, yet itself is nothing 
but articulate sound, devoid of all understanding and sense. Or 
else we may illustrate this business by another similitude, com- 
paring the divine art and wisdom to an architect, but nature to 
@ manuary opificer; the difference betwixt which two is thus set 
forth by Aristotle* pertinently to our purpose: Tod¢ apyiréxrovac 
wept Exacrov riysuwripove Kat padrov eidévac voulZouevy rwov 
XEpoTexvay, kal cogwrépouc, Sri tac airlac trwv wowovpévwy 
toacw" of 0’ Gomep cal rwov apbywv. Evia, woudl piv, od elddra 8 
wo.i, olov Kale: To wp’ Ta pv ovY alvya pice Tit ToLEtY TOUTWY 
Exaorov’ rouc & yeporéxvac 8 Foc, We account the architects 
in every thing more honourable than the manuary opificers, 
because they understand the reason of things done; whereas the 


* De Partib. Animal. lib. 1. cap. 1. p. 472. tom. 2, opp. 
7 Met. lib. 1. cap. 1. p. 260. tom. 4. opp. 
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other, as some inanimate things, only do, not knowing what they 
do; the difference between them being only this, that inanimate 
things act by a certain nature in them, but the manuary opificer 
by habit.” Thus nature may be called the yeportyvne, or 
manuary opificer,® that acts subserviently under the architec- 
tonical art and wisdom of the divine understanding,® 7 roti pey 
ovK sidvia, “ which does do without knowing the reason of what 
it doth.” 

12. Wherefore as we did before observe the pre-eminences of 
nature above human art, so we must here take notice also of the 
imperfections and defects of it, in which respect it falls short of 
human art, which are likewise two; and the first of them is this, 
that though it act artificially for the sake of ends, yet itself doth 
neither intend those ends, nor understand the reason of that it 
doth. Nature is not master of that consummate art and wisdom, 
according to which it acts, but only a servant to it, and a drudging 
executioner of the dictates of it. This difference betwixt nature 
and abstract art or wisdom is expressed by Plotinus in these 
words :' Ti dtofce rii¢ Aeyouévne picewe podvnotc; Sri Hy pev 
podvnatc Towroy, 4 Ok pbate Ecxaror, tvdadua yao gpovijcews 1 
piace, kal Puyiic Ecxaroy Sy, Eoxarov cal tov év avry 2AAauTs- 
pevoy Aoyov Eyet. olov ei év know Babei Stixveiro cic Exyaroy emt 
Sarepa tv ry émipavela row évapyouc piv SvTog TOU avw, tyvoucg 


® I. Although the excellent author spares no pains that he may give his readers a 
correct idea of the nature concerning which he treats, and may distinguish it from 
divine skill ; there will nevertheless be many I have no doubt, who will be in the dark 
respecting it. Nor do I hesitate to say that some things are said here much more 
calculated to perplex than to explain and render the subject clear. I pass over the 
reference to medical skill healing the physician himself, which perhaps will be con- 
sidered somewhat too subtle. I would like to have it shown how, since skill is a thing 
entirely apart from matter, plastic nature can be skill conjoined with matter, and yet 
unlike medical skill consulting the physician himself. But I cease to wonder at 
and inquire into these and other similar points, when I see the learned Doctor occu- 
pied in attempts to explain what, according to his own acknowledgment, he but 
imperfectly understood. II. What difference there is between an architect and the 
manual labourer, it was not necessary for our author to resort to Aristotle to show. 
All know this well enough who are but moderately observant of ordinary life. This 
comparison isin my judgment even less suited to explain the difference between plastic 
nature and deity, than was Aristotle’s from the physician. Plastic nature forsooth, 
is art, the image of the divine art, intelligent, if I rightly catch the meaning of 
Cudworth, and acquainted with what it does, and the rules by which it operates. What 
similarity is there in this to a workman who follows out with the labour of his hands, 
the plans of the architect? He knows nothing of architecture, nor of the laws of 
building ; he only adjusts the material, fits it, and disposes of it as the builder directs. 
Were nature any thing of this kind, God would be the architect and builder of all 
things, nor could nature be accused of any fault, but the charge would lie against God, 
at whose command and direction nature, itself unintelligent, operates. I will say in 
one word what I think: the views which the learned author here gives concerning his 
plastic nature scarcely seem consistent, or capable of being harmonized with each 
other. | 

® Plotinus, whom chiefly Cudworth familiarly quotes, speaks thus in his book Utrum 
Stelle aliquid agant. Ennead. 2. lib 3. cap. 17. p. 147. 

! From lib, 2. de Dubitationibus Anima», Ennead. 4. lib. 4. cap. 13. p. 467. 
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82 aaSevove Svroc rov Karw, Sev odd? olde gborc, pdvov 8 worel. 
‘How doth wisdom differ from that which is called nature? 
verily in this manner, that wisdom is the first thing, but nature 
the last and lowest; for nature is but an image or imitation of 
wisdom, the last thing of the soul, which hath the lowest im- 
press of reason shining upon it; as when a thick piece of wax is 
thoroughly impressed upon by a seal, that my which is 
clean and distinct in the superior superficies of it, will in the 
lower side be weak and obscure; and such is the stamp and sig- 
nature of nature, com with that of wisdom and understand- 
ing, nature being a thing which doth only do, but not know.” 
And elsewhere the same writer declares the difference between 
the spermatic Adyor, or reasons, and knowledges or conceptions 
of the mind in this manner; [Idreoa 82 of Adyou ovror of tv Yuyy 
vonara; adAd Twe Kata Ta vohuata Tomnoe; & yao Adyoc év tAY 
WOtei, kal TO WOLOUY HPvatKWE, OV vdnotc, OVOE Spacic, adAa Sbvanic 
roexrun tie DAnc, ovuK elduta, adkAa Spwoa povor, olov rétov Kal 
oxijua év bdar:,* “ Whether are these plastic reasons or forms in the 
soul knowledges? but how shall it then act according to those 
knowledges? for the plastic reason or form acts or works in 
matter, and that which acts naturally is not intellection nor 
vision, but a certain power of moving matter, which doth not 
know, but only do, and makes as it were a stamp or figure in 
water. 

And with this doctrine of the ancients, a modern judicious 
writer and sagacious inquirer into nature seems fully to agree, 
that nature is such a thing as doth not know, but only do: for 
after he had admired that wisdom and art, by which the bodies 
of animals are framed, he concludes, that one or other of these 
two aang must needs be acknowledged, that either the vegeta- 
tive or plastic power of the soul, by which it fabricates and or- 
ganizes its own body, is more excellent and divine than the 
rational; or else, “in nature operibus neque prudentiam nec in- 
tellectum inesse, sed ita solum videri conceptui nostro, qui 
secundum artes nostras et facultates, seu exemplaria 4 nobis- 
metipsis mutuata, de rebus nature divinis judicamus; quasi 
principia nature activa effectus suos eo modo producerent, quo 
nos opera nostra artificialia solemus:* ‘That in the works of 


2 Ennead. 2. lib. 3. cap. 17. p. 147. Utrum Stelle aliquid agant. 

3 Harv. de Gen. Animal. ex. 49. p. 145. ed. London 1551. Of how much weight 
the authority of Harvey is in confirming this sentiment, will be better understood if his 
words be quoted entire. “ Quoniam igitur, in pulli fabrica ars et providentia non minus 
elucescunt, quam in hominis ac totius mundi creatione; necesse est, fateamur, in 
generatione hominis caussam efficientem ipso homine superiorem et prestantiorem 
dari, vel facultatem vegetativam, sive eam anime partem, que hominem fabricat et 
conservat, multo excellentiorem et diviniorem esse, magisque similitudinem Dei referre, 
quam partem ejus rationalem, cujus tamen excellentiam miris laudibus supra omnes 
omnium animalium facultates extollimus, tamquam que jus et imperium in illas 
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before, he will presently take it from you, and that perhaps 
before he is thoroughly awake, going on with it, and singing 
out the remainder of the whole song to the end. Thus the 
singers of an cxercised lutonist, and the legs and whole bod 

of a skilful dancer, are directed to move regularly and orderly, 
in a long train and series of notions, by those artificial habits 
in them, which do not themselves at all comprehend those laws 
and rules of music or harmony, by which they are governed. 
So that the same thing may be said of these habits, which was 
said before of nature, that they do not know, but only do. And 
thus we see there is no reason why this plastic nature (which is 
supposed to move body regularly and artificially) should be 
thought to be an absolute impossibility, since habits do, in like 
manner, gradually evolve themselves in a long train or series of 
regular and artificial motions, readily prompting the doing of 
them, without comprehending that art and reason by which they 
are directed. The forementioned philosopher illustrates the 
seminary reason and plastic nature of the universe, by this very 
instance : ‘H rofyuy évéoyua adriig reyvixn’ Gorep avd doxovpevoc, 
Kivovpevoc ein’ O yao dpxtoTie, TY OUTW TExVvIKY Gwy EomKEY avrog, 
cal m TExyn avTov Kivel, Kal oUTW KivEl, WE THC Cwie aUTig 
rowatrnc rwe ovanc,* “The energy of nature is artificial, as 
when a dancer moves; for a dancer resembles this artificial life 
of nature, forasmuch as art itself moves him, and so moves him 
as being such a life in him.” And agreeably to this conceit, the 
ancient mythologists represented the nature of the universe by 
Pan playing upon a pipe or harp,® and being in love with the 
nymph Echo; as if nature did, by a kind of silent melody, 
make all the parts of the universe every where dance in ~ 
measure and proportion, itself being as it were in the mean time 
delighted and ravished with the re-echoing of its own harmony. 
Habits are said to be an adventitious and acquired nature, and 
nature was before defined by the Stoics® to be fic, or a habit: 
so that there seems to be no other difference between these two 
than this, that whereas the one is acquired by teaching, industry 
and exercise; the other, as was expressed by Hippocrates’, is 


4 Ennead. 3. lib. 2. cap. 16. p. 267. opp. 

® Many ancient writers concur in this explanation of the fable of Pan, who thought 
that this deity was a representative either of the universe or of the ethereal spirit 
pertaining to the universe. See Gerh. Joh. Vossius, De Idololatr. Gent. lib. 7. cap. 3. 
p. 721. But others think Pan intended to represent the sun only. See Gilb. Cuperi 
Harpocrates, p. 88. I am of neither of these opinions, but think with the most 
ancient Christian fathers, that these explanations of ancient fables were invented by 
philosophers, to conceal the baseness of the deities who were worshipped. Other things 
which I might here intimate, I shall designedly omit. The thing speaks for itself as 
to how much of correctness or of force there is in this comparison between plastic 
nature and Pan playing upon his pipe and being in love with the nymph. 

¢ Apud Diogen. Laert. lib. 7. segm. 148. p. 459. 

7 Epidemicor. lib. 6. sect. 5. p. 509. tom. }. edit. Vander Linden. Compare 
what we have said cap. 3. sect. 7. A not very dissimilar doctrine is found in Hip- 
pocrates, lib. xepi rpogijc. sect. 8. p. 597.tom. lopp. vcteg wavrwy adidaxror, 
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atraldevroc Kai ov paGovca, “unlearned and untaught,” and ma 
in some sense also be said to be avrodidaxroc, “ self-taught,’ 
though she be indeed always inwardly prompted, secretly 
whispered into, and inspired by the divine art and wisdom. 

14. Moreover, that something may act artificially and for ends, 
without comprehending the reason of what it doth, may be fur- 
ther evinced from those natural instincts that are in animals, 
which withott knowledge direct them to act regularly, in order 
both to their own good, and the good of the universe. As for 
example ; the bees in mellification, and in framing their combs 
and hexagonial cells, the spiders in spinning their webs, the 
birds in building their nests, and many other animals in such 
like actions of theirs, which would seem to argue a great 
sagacity in them, whereas notwithstanding as Aristotle observes :9 


“‘ Nature uses no instructor.” But the géoig of Hippocrates differs very widely 
from the plastic nature of Dr. Cudworth. 
® I suppose that the learned Doctor was thinking of the opinion of Harvey in these 
words, for he, De Generat. Animal. Exercit. 50. calls nature ad’rodidgacroy. As to 
what pertains to the comparison of plastic nature with habits, which is here suggested, I 
think that there is less of fitness and propriety in it than the excellent author ima- 
gined. I. Plastic nature is something subsisting by itself, it is not a faculty of any 
other nature. But what ishabit? Assuredly nothing but the faculties and powers of . 
mind. For although Dr. Cudworth here speaks of these habits as if they were natures 
existing by themselves, and endued with efficient power, it is nevertheless clear, that 
they are nothing more than the soul itself, more expertly employing its powers upon 
some matters than on others, or the properties of the suul. The habit of singing and 
of dancing, what are they ? the powers of the soul producing more quickly than it 
was wont, a long series of motions and of tones. The habit of whiting a letter, 
what is it but the power of the soul applying with the greatest readiness its faculty of 
Memory ? But is it proper to compare an acquired power of any kind with a nature 
independently existing and acting? II.. Plastic nature neither reasons, nor thinks, nor 
deliberates ; nor is it conscious of its own acts, but it operates only according to a 
fixed law in some such way as if it were governed by fate. Is the soul when its 
habits are in exercise itself inactive ? This will not be pretended. The soul of the 
dancer or of the singer thinks what motions and tones are fitting, and what are not, 
what shall follow and what shall not, nor while a man is singing or dancing can the 
mind either sleep or become inactive. But since the mind has long been accustomed 
to these motions, it thinks and deliberates with so much rapidity, that a man is scarcely 
aware of his own thoughts and reasonings. I never believed 


Chironomon Ledam molli saltante Batillo : 


While the gentle Batillus is dancing the gracefully gesticulating (dance) Leda: 
Juv. Sat. 6. v. 68. 


although nothing can be imagined swifter than his motions, he entirely ceased from 
mental action, and that his body and feet were as if unconsciously urged on and 
moved without thought ; just as he who readily recites a speech which has been 
committed to memory, although he seems not at all to think or to meditate, neverthe- 
leas reflects and labours with his mind ; so they also who are skilled in music, strike the 
harp with incredible celerity. III. Nature knows not with what design and to what 
end it acts. But they do know who employ the habit of dancing, singing, writing, or 
any thing else. No one sings or dances except for the sake of being pleased, or 
giving pleasure, nor can he be ignorant that this is the object of his singing and 
dancing. I pass over other things. I do not discuss this matter for the purpose of 
entirely overthrowing a plastic nature. Let it live by all means if it can sustain itself, 
I only contend that it cannot with propriety be compared with habits. 
* Phyaicor. lib, 2, cap, 10. p. 476. tom. 1. opp. 


R2 
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ovre téxvy, ore Cyricavra, o¥re BovAevodueva wort, “they do 
these things, neither by art, nor by counsel, nor by any delibera- 
tion of their own;” and therefore are not masters of. that wis- 
dom, according to which they act, but only ive to the 
instincts and impresses thereof upon them. nd indeed to 
affirm that brute animals do a'l these things by a knowledge of 
their own, and which themselves are masters of, and that without 
deliberation and consultation, were to make them to be endued 
with a most perfect intellect, far transcending that of human 
reason; whereas it is plain enough that brutes are not above 
consultation, but below it, and that these instincts of nature in 
them are nothing but a kind of fate upon them.’ 

15. There is in the next place another imperfection to be ob- 
served in the plastic nature, that as it doth not comprehend the 
reason of its own action, so neither is it clearly and expressly 
conscious of what it doth; in which respect it doth not only 
fall short of human art, but even of that very manner of acting, 
which is in brutes themselves, who though they do not under- 
stand the reason of those actions, that their natural instincts 
lead them to, yet they are generally conceived to be conscious of 
them, and to do them by fancy; whereas the plastic nature in 
the formation of plants and animals seems to have no animal 
fancy, no express cuvalaSnoic, “ con-sense” or “ consciousness” 
of what it doth. Thus the often commended philosopher, ‘H gicic 
ove? gavractay Exet, 7 S& vdnotc gavractac xpelrrwv, pavracia d& 
perald gbaewe rérov xal vonoewc’ H pév ye ovdevdc avriAnbw 
obde obveoty Exe,* “ Nature hath not so much as any fancy 
in it; as intellection and knowledge is a thing superior to fancy, 
so fancy is superior to the impress of nature, for nature hath no 
apprehension nor conscious perception of any thing.” In a word, 
nature is a thing that hath no such self-perception or self-enjoy- 
ment in it, as animals have. 

. 16. Now, we are well aware, that this is a thing which the 
narrow principles of some late philosophers® will not admit of, 
that there should be any action distinct from local motion besides 
expressly conscious cogitation. For they, making the first 
general heads of all entity to be extension and cogitation, or 
extended being and cogitative, and then supposing that the 
essence of cogitation consists in express consciousness, must 
.needs by this means exclude such a plastic life of nature, 


2 I could scarcely have expected this comparison, drawn from the instinct of brute 
animals, in an author who is of opinion that there are souls in beasts, and that their 
motions are directed by mind. For when mind governs, but little opportunity is left 
for the operations of instinct. I do not urge that the learned author speaks on behalf 
of these instincts, as if they were natures possessing freedom of action without 


li of choice, 
nS need, 4. lib. 4. sect. 18, de Dubitat. Anime, lib. 2. p. 407. 
8 I scarcely need say. that Descartes ar.d his followers are here referred to. 
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nature be cogitation or no, seems to be but a logomachy, or con- 
tention about words. For if clear and express consciousness be 
supposed to be included in cogitation, then it must needs be 
granted, that cogitation doth not belong to the plastic life of 
nature: but if the notion of that word be enlarged, so as to 
comprehend all action distinct from local motion, and to be of 
equal extent with life, then the energy of nature is cogitation. 

Nevertheless, if any one think fit to attribute some obscure 
and imperfect sense or perception, different from that of animals, 
to the energy of nature, and will therefore call it a kind of 
drowsy, unawakened, or astonished cogitation, the philosopher 
before mentioned will not very much gainsay it: Eirig BovAnra 
auveciv tiva } alaSnow ary deddvat, ovyx olov A-youev txt Twv 
aAAwy thy alaSnow 7h thy ovyvectv, GAX’ oloy el Tle THY TOU UTvVOU 
Ty TOU éypnyopdroc wonceacee,” “If any will needs attri- 
bute some kind of apprehension or sense to nature, then it must 
not be such a sense or apprehension as is in animals, but some- 
thing that differs as much from it as the sense or cogitation of 
one in a profound sleep differs from that of one who is awake.” 
And since it cannot be denied but that a plastic nature hath a 
- certain dull and obscure idea of that which it stamps and prints 

upon matter, the same philosopher himself sticks not to call this 
idea of nature, Séaua and Jewonua, “a spectacle” and “contem- 
plamen,” as likewise the energy of nature towards it, Sewpla 
apogoc, “a silent contemplation ;” nay, he allows, that nature 
may be said to be, in some sense, giAobeauwy, “a lover of spec- 
tacles or contemplation.” ; 

17. However, that there may be some vital energy without 
clear and express cuvalaSnoic, “ con-sense” and “ consciousness, 
animadversion, attention,” or “ self-perception,” seems reasonable 
upon several accounts. For first, those philosophers themselves, 
who make the essence of the soul to consist in cogitation, and 
again, the essence of cogitation in clear and express consciousness, 
cannot render it any way probable that the souls of men in all 
profound sleeps, lethargies, and apoplexies, as alsoof embryos in 
the womb, from their very first arrival thither, are never so much 
as one moment without expressly conscious cogitationa ; which if 


* Ennead 3. lib. 8. sect. 3. De Naturd, Contemplat. et Uno, p. 345. s. 

5 Ibid. The opinion of Plotinus may best be expressed in his own words: Oew- 
povoa ydp Jewpnpa aurij¢ avamradera, yevopevoyvy airy ix rov ty airy cai 
avy avry pivey, cal Jewpnpa elvat, cai Sau GWogoc, apudporipa de: fina 
yap abrng sic Shay ivapyecripa: 7 Ce eidwrov Sewpiag AdAnc, “ For it reposes in 
the contemplation of its own image, an image created by its eternal unity and self- 
absorption, and implying, as the condition of its existence, an object and an act of con- 
templation ; the latter being silent, and successively more feeble. For in part, this 
contemplation is immediate and bright, in part it is the reflection of another re- 
flection.” Lib, de Natura, Contemplatione et uno. Ennead 3. lib. 8. cap. 3. p. 345. 
A little before he had said, “ It must be remembered, that I, being myself the result of 
contemplation, have necessarily a nature prone to contemplate.” Bid gio gpirosed- 
pova,) which words Nature, whom Plotinus introduces speaking, herself utters. 
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they were, according to the principles of their philosophy, they 
must, ipso facto, cease to have any being. Now, if the souls of 
men and animals be at any time without consciousness and self- 
perception, then it must needs be age that clear and express 
consciousness is not essential to life. There is some a wanes 
of life and vital sympathy in certain vegetables and plants, 
which, however called sensitive-plants and plant-animals, cannot 
well be supposed to have animal sense and fancy, or express 
consciousness in them; although we are not ignorant in the 
meantime, how some endeavour to solve all those phenomena 
mechanically. It is certain that our human souls themselves are 
not always conscious of whatever they have m them; for even 
the sleeping geometrician hath, at that time, all his geometrical 
theorems and knowledges some way in him; as also the sleeping © 
musician, all his musical skill and songs: and therefore, why may 
it not be possible for the soul to. have likewise some 
energy in it, which it is not expressly conscious of? We have 
all experience of our doing many animal actions non-attendingly, 
which we reflect upon afterwards ; as also that we often continue 
a long series of bodily motions, by a mere virtual intention of our 
minds, and as it were by half a cogitation. That vital sympathy 
by which our soul is united and tied fast, as it were in a knot, to 
the body, is a thing that we have no direct consciousness of, but 
only in its effects. Nor can we tell how we come to be so diffe- 
rently affected in our souls, from the many different motions 
made upon our bodies. As likewise we are not conscious to our- 
selves of that energy whereby we impress variety of motions 
and figurations upon the animal spirits of our brain in our 
‘fantastic thoughts. For though the geometrician perceive him- 
self to make lines, triangles, and circles in the dust with his 
finger, yet he is not aware how he makes all those same figures 
first upon the corporeal spirits of his brain, from whence not- 
withstanding, as from a glass, they are reflected to him, fancy 
being rightly concluded by Aristotle® to be a weak and obscure 
sense. There is also another more interior kind of plastic 
power in the soul, (if we may so call it) whereby it is formative 
of its own cogitations, which itself is not always conscious of; 
as when, in sleep or dreams, it frames interlocutory discourses 
betwixt itself and other persons, in a long series, with coherent 
sense and apt connexions, in which oftentimes it seems to be 
surprised with unexpected answers and repartees, though 
itself were all the while the poet and inventor of the whole 
fable. Not only our nictations for the most part when we are 
awake, but also our nocturnal volutations in sleep, are performed 
with very little or no consciousness. Respiration, or that motion 


® De Anima, lib, 3. cap. 3. 4. p. 45. 2. tom. 2. opp. 
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of the diaphragma and other muscles which causes it, (there being 
no sufficient mechanical account of it) may well be concluded to 
be always a vital motion, though it be not always animal; since 
no man can affirm that he is perpetually conscious to himself of 
that energy of his soul which does produce it when he is awake, 
much less when asleep. And lastly, The Cartesian’ attempts to 
solve the motion of the heart mechanically seem to be abun- 
dantly confuted by autopsy and experiment, evincing the systole 
of the heart to be a muscular constriction, caused by some vital 
principle, to make which nothing but a pulsific corporeal quality 
in the substance of the heart itself, is very unphilosophical and 
absurd. Now, as we have no voluntary imperium at all upon 
the systole and diastole of the heart, so are we not conscious to 
ourselves of any energy of our own soul that causes them; and 
therefore we may reasonably conclude from hence also,® that 
there is some vital energy, without animal fancy or synexsthesis, 
express consciousness and self-perception. 


7 Vide Cartes. Libr. de Homine et de Formatione Feetus, P. 2. p. 195. 8. 

® It was Dr. Cudworth’s purpose to show by these arguments and illustrations, that 
nature could do something without clearly knowing or perceiving what. On this point 
therefore he yields me next to nothing of what I greatly desired. I cannot understand 
what is to hinder God, whose power is infinite, from framing natures with the power of 
acting according to fixed laws, yet not clearly perceiving what they accomplish, when 
I find even men constructing machines which perform certain offices, yet are them- 
selves destitute of all intelligence and knowledge. Men moreover perform many 
things, so to speak, mechanically, of which they have no distinct notion ; as is clear from 
what is done under the impulse of anger or any other violent emotion. With regard 
to the examples mentioned in the text, I could, were I anxious to lengthen this note, 
take some exceptions against them. The first may surely be omitted. For though 
the Cartesians be unable to prove that the mind oppressed by disease is conscious of 
its own thoughts, it will be equally difficult for their adversaries to prove the contrary, 
that at that time it is not conscious of its own operations. The third example taken 
from geometry and music is not relevant; for the question is not whether there be 
powers in nature operating without being conscious of their own operation. This no 
rudent man will deny; but the question is whether any faculty uses the powers it 
fies acquired without being conscious that it is using them. This question, other ex- 
amples taken from the actions of the soul might better determine ; although perhaps 
even among these there might be some things not altogether suitable. These however, 
I for the present omit. I am anxious to mention briefly a few other things. I. This 
whole discussion of Dr. Cudworth’s would have been much more perspicuous, had he 
prefixed a clear definition of the terms he employs especially of his cvvaic@nocc, ‘ con- 
sense”’ or “ consciousness.”’ Since he has omitted to do this, as men are variously disposed, 
they will deny that the point is explained with sufficient clearness. II. I cannot see 
why the excellent author should have thought proper to take away from plastic nature 
this inner sense and consciousness. Certainly I can find no reason why he should not 
have left intelligence and consciousness to it. I know that the later Platonists whom 
chiefly he follows did so. But their argument was widely different from that of our 
author, I shall have another opportunity of more fully treating concerning the doc- 
trines and arguments of this class of philosophers, and of showing that they en- 
deavoured to harmonize their speculations concerning plastic nature with Christianity. 
III. Dr. Cudworth wished by the examples he brought forward to show that the soul 
performs many operations of which it has no clear perception. But these very examples 
were regarded by the learned Jean Le Clerc as going further, and showing, what he 
was disposed to give credit to, that there is a certain middle principle in man—a prin- 
ciple betwixt soul and body, whence proceeded actions, attributed by Dr. Cudworth tothe 
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r6 re eluappévoy cara pbotv, wal rd cara gory civappévor, “ both 
that which is done fatally is done naturally, and also whatever 
is done naturally is done fatally :” but that which we assert in 
this place is only this, that the plastic nature may be said to be 
the true and proper fate of matter, or the corporeal world. Now, 
that which acts not hy any knowledge or fancy, will or appetite 
of its own, but only* fatally acccording to laws and impresses 
made upon it, (but differently in different ars may be said 
also to act magically and sympathetically. “H aAnOun paysla 
(saith the philosopher’) 4 éy rq wavti gtAla cat veixoc, “ The 
true magic is the friendship and discord that is the universe.” 
And again, magic is said to be founded, év r9 ouumabela cat ry 
Toy duvapewy Twv woAAWY wouKtAla TOC Sy Pov auvTeAovvTwy, 
“in the sympathy and variety of diverse powers conspiring 
together into one animal.” Of which passages though the prin- 
cipal meaning seem to be this, that the ground of magical fasci- 
nations is one vital unitive principle in the universe; yet they 
imply also, that there is a certain vital energy, not in the way 
of knowledge and fancy, will and animal appetite, but fatally 
sympathetical and magical. As indeed that mutual syinpathy, 
which we have constant experience of, betwixt our soul and our 
body, (being not a material and mechanical, but vital thing) 
may be called also magical.* 
19. From what hath been hitherto declared concerning the 
San nature, it may appear, that though it be a thing that acts 
or ends artificially, and which may be also called the divine art, 
and the fate of the corporeal world; yet for all that it is neither 
god nor goddess, but a low and imperfect creature. Forasmuch 
as it is not master of that reason and wisdom, according to which 
it acts, nor does it properly intend those ends, which it acts for’; 
nor indeed is it expressly conscious of what it doth, it not knowing, 
but only doing, according to commands and laws impressed upon 
it. Neither of which things ought to seem strange or incredible, 
since nature may as well act regularly and artificially, without 
any knewledge and consciousness of its own, as forms of letters 
compounded together may print coherent philosophic sense, 


t Plotin. De Dubit. Anima, lib. 2, Ennead. 4. lib. 5. cap. 40. p. 434. Plotinus 
. ini philosopher here referred to, for whom Dr. Cudworth had a very strong pre- 

ilection. 

2 Although these matters are discussed with great erudition, yet I doubt not that 
they who look more deeply into the subject will feel their want of light. The learned 
Doctor says, that nature acts fatally, magically and sympathetically, and he shows 
that these words had previously been used by philosophers. So far well. But what 
is the true and proper force of these words ? Here the excellent author gives no expla- 
nation. So that I almost incline to think that he merely indicates that natare acts in 
some special manner, which to distinguish it from other modes of action he calls fatal, 
magical and sympathetic ; but the precise kind of action intended cannot be ex- 
plained, nor have these words, when used concerning operations of nature, any fixed 
and determinate force. 
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reason or plastic nature is no pure mind or perfect intellect, nor 
any kind of pure soul neither; but something which depends 
upon it, being as it were an er eve or eradiation from both 
together, mind and soul, or soul affected according to mind, gene- 
rating the same asa lower kind of life.” 

And though this plastic nature contain no small part of divine 
providence in it; yet, since it isa thing that cannot act electively 
nor with discretion, it must needs be ted, that there is a 
higher and diviner providence than this, which also presides 
over the corporeal world itself ;. which was a thing likewise in- 
sisted upon by that aa Piverat ra éy rw ravi ov xara 
omepuarixovc, aAAa xara Adyovc weptAmrrixovc, Kal rwy mpo- 
rlowy, |} Kara rovc rwy owepporAdywyv Adyouc, ov ydp év roic 
omepparixoic Adyore Ext, Kal row yevoutvwy, rapa rove orep- 
partxodce avrovc Adyouc,* “ The things in the world are not 
administered merely by spermatic reasons, but by perileptic, 
(that is, comprehensive intellectual reasons) which are in order 
of nature before the other, because in the spermatic reasons can- 
not be contained that which is contrary to them,” &c. Where, 
though this philosopher may extend his spermatic reasons further 
than we do our plastic nature in this p (which is only con- 
fined to the motions of matter) yet he concludes, that there is a 

igher principle presiding over the universe than this. So that 
it 1s not ratio mersa et confusa, a reason drowned in matter, and 
confounded with it, which is the supreme governor of the world, 
but a providence perfectly intellectual, abstract and released. 

20. But though the plastic nature be the lowest of all lives, 
nevertheless since it is a life, it must needs be incorporeal ; all 
life being such. For body being nothing but antitypous exten- 
sion, or resisting bulk, nothing but mere outside, aliud extra 
aliud, together with passive capability, hath no internal energy, 
self-activity or life belonging to it; it is not able so much as to 
move itself, and therefore much less can it artificially direct its 
own motion. Moreover, in the efformation of the bodies of 
animals, it is one and the self-same thing that directs the whole. 
That which contrives and frames the eye cannot be a distinct 
thing from that which frames the ear; nor that which makes the 
baal from that which makes the foot; the same thing, which de- 
lineates the veins, must also form the arteries; and that which 
fabricates the nerves, must also project the muscles and joints; it 
must be the same thing that d s and organizes the heart and 
brain, with such communications betwixt them ; one and the self- 
same thing must needs have in it the entire idea, and the complete 
model or platform of the whole organic body. For the several 
parts of matter distant from one another, acting alone by them- 
selves, without any common directrix, being not able to confer 


® Ennead, 4, lib. 4. c. 89. De Dub. Anime, lib. 2, p. 483, 
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To make nature and the material forms of bodies to be one and 
the self-same thing, is all one as if one should make the seal 
(with the stamper too) to be one and the same thing with the 
signature upon the wax. And lastly, Aristotle’s nature can 
least of all be the accidents or qualities of bodies; because these 
act only in virtue of their substance, neither can they exercise 
any active power over the substance itself in which they are: 
whereas the plastic nature is a thing that domineers over the 
substance of the whole corporeal universe, and which, subor- 
dinately to the Deity, put both heaven and earth in this frame 
in which now it is. erefore since Aristotle’s nature can be 
neither the matter, nor the forms, nor the accidents of bodies, 
it is plain, that according to his own principles, it must be incor- 
poreal.® 


* I have already observed that whatever the nature which Aristotle so often mentions 
may be, it differs from the plastic nature of our author, which is independent, obeying 
nevertheless the commands, and acting according to the will of God. I am now 
about to add other considerations by which this difference may be more manifest ; nor 
should it escape the reader’s attention, whether, as Dr. Cudworth asserts, the nature 
of Aristotle is destitute of body. In the first place, I wish it to be that what 
Aristotle properly calls nature, is nothing else than that principle from which pro- 
ceeds all motion and rest in things endued with life and sense. For thus that philo- 
sopher more than once eloquently defines nature. Take as an instance his words from 
Physicor. lib. 2. cap. 1. p. 462. tom. 1. opp. Ta piv yap gboe dvra mavra gaiverat 
Eyovra iy éavroig apyny euwnoewc cal ordoewe, ra piv kara rémoy, rd ¢é Kar’ 
avinoty Kai ¢Bioy, ra Ce ear’ dAXoiwoty, “ Whatever things exist by nature seem to 
have in themselves the principle of motion and of rest, some according to place, some ac- 
cording to increase and diminution, some according to change.” He therefore;makes his 
nature different from things without life and sense, or from things having no power of 
motion. There is no nature, according to him, in wood, none in air, none in the earth. 
Even from this may be understood how great the difference is between the plastic 
nature of Dr, Cudworth, and the nature of the Stagirite. Besides, Aristotle’s nature 
remains in men and animals as long as they live, and excites all their necessary motions ; 
but the plastic nature of Dr. Cudworth presides only over the generation and conservation 
of bodies ; it neither governs nor directs all the motions of the heart in both man and 
animals, nor does it set the feet and other members in motion. The nature of the 
Peripatetics extends much further therefore, and performs a much larger and more 
laborious office than that of Dr. Cudworth ; if at least I have rightly caught the sentiment 
of the learned author, which he does not always exhibit with equal clearness, nor does 
he always appear to be consistent with himself. But what was the principle of motion 
and rest, to which Aristotle gave the name of nature, and to what class of things did 
it belong? The philosopher himself would have hesitated, as I imagine, nor would he 
have easily found words to express his meaning, had he been pressed with this 
question. He reasoned thus. In matter simply considered there is no power of 
motion ; in what moves and rests therefore, there must be some cause whence motion 
may arise. But what is that cause? Nature, replies Aristotle ; i. e. he confesses that 
he knows nothing of the matter. For had he clearly perceived what it was, he cer- 
tainly would not have expressed it by an obscure word, a word moreover which he 
nowhere defines, The word employed is proof that Aristotle regarded his principle of 
motion as among occult qualities, so to speak ; and does it not follow from hence, that 
it were vain and useless to make any great effort to understand what the philosopher 
himself has left doubtful and uncertain. There are considerations that might influence 
one to adopt the opinion, that the nature of Aristotle is pretty nearly the same thing 
with what, according to more recent philosophers, as Robert Boyle, J. C. Sturm, and 
othera, seems to be the mechanism or the modus of matter itself, arising out of 6 
certain disposition and arrangement of matter. Observe what has induced me 
almost to concede to this opinion. Aristotle de Generat. Animal. lib. 4. cap. 3. 
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substantial life by itself, devoid of animal consciousness. The 
Platonists seem to affirm both these together, namely, that there 
is a plastic nature lodged in all particular souls of animals, 
brutes and men, and also that there is a general plastic or 
spermatic principle of the whole universe distinct from their 
higher mundane soul, though subordinate to it, and dependent 
upon it:7 ‘H Aeyoutyn ptore yévynpa puxiie moortoac Suvarwrepov 
Zwonc, “That which is called nature is the offspring of a 
higher soul, which hath a more powerful life in it.” d though 
Aristotle do not so clearly owledge the incorporeity and 
substantiality of souls, yet he concurs very much with this 
Platonic doctrine, that nature is either a lower power or faculty 
of some conscious soul, or else an inferior kind of life by itself, 
depending upon a superior soul. 

And this we shall make to appear from his book, De Partibus 
Animalium,* after we have taken notice of some considerable 
erat passages in it in order thereunto. For having first 

eclared, that besides the material cause, there are other causes 
also of natural generations, namely these two, fre ov Evexa Kat 
50ev n apyn Tig Kewnoewc, “that for whose sake,” or the final 
cause, “and that from which the principle of motion is,” or the 
efficient cause; he determines that the former of these two is 
the principal: atverar 8 rpeirn jy Aéyomen Evexa Tivog -Adyoc 
Yao ovroc, apxn 8% & Adyoc, Spolwe, Evre roic Kara Téxvny Kal 
roi¢ gioe cauvecrnxcdow, “The chiefest of these two causes 
seems to be the final or the intending cause; for this is reason, 
and reason is alike a principle in artificial and in natural things.” 
Nay, the philosopher adds excellently, that there is more reason 
and art in the things of nature, than there is in those things that 
are artificially made by men: MadAdAov & éorl ro ov fvexa cat 7d 
xaAov tv roic pbaewe Epyorc, Hj tv rot Tig TEyune, “ There is more 


their forma substantialis, as distinguished from their forma accidentalis and materialis. 
He had properly shown, from the comparison of the figure of a seal impressed upon the 
wax, that nature and the accidental and material form are not identical. But this is not 
the question: the question was whether the substantial form and Aristotle’s nature 
were identical. This many Peripatetics do not hesitate to afirm. I am not unaware that 
these Peripatetic distinctions of forms are not very clearly traceable in the writings of 
their master, but still that the foundation of them was laid by Aristotle is, I think, beyond 
controversy. Whether nature may or may not be freed from corporeal qualities is a 
question that might at considerable length be disputed. I grant that it ill accords with 
such qualities ; still how it should thence follow that it is not corporeal I do not under- 
stand. Moreover, it ought by no means to be overlooked, that the excellent author as- 
sumes throughout the discussion, that the nature of Aristotle and his own plastic nature 
differ in no respect from each other, but perform the same offices, and are endued with 
the same qualities, the very point in dispute. Any one may conclude, with a tolerable 
show of argument, that nature is incorporeal, if he first take this for granted, and place 
it at the basis of his argument. Take away this assumption, and nothing is left that 
can prove the nature of Aristotle to be incorporeal. 

7 This is Plotinus’s definition in his book De Natura, Contemplatione, et Uno, 
Ennead. 3. lib. 8. cap. 3. p. 345. opp. 

© Lib, 1. cap. 1. p. 470. tom. 2. opp. 
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of soul, or not without — and from thence saab a 
it properly belongs to a siologer to treat concerning the sou 
3 tied he soncludes peice 0 ove? raca® Wuy7 ste “‘ that 
the whole soul is not nature ;” whence it remains, that according 
to Aristotle’s sense, nature is 7} Yuync pépoc, f pj avev yoyine, 
“either part of a soul, or not without soul;” that is, either a 
lower part or faculty of some conscious soul; or else an inferior 
kind of life by itself, which is not without soul, but subordinate 
to it, and dependent on it.9 

22. As for the bodies of animals, Aristotle!® first resolves in 
general, that nature in them is either the whole soul, or else 
some part of it: Piore we 7 Kivovaa, cal we rd TéXoO¢ rou Zwou, 
fro waca 7 Wvyn, fH péoog te avriic, “ Nature as the moving 
principle, or as that which acts artificially for ends, (so far as 
concerns the bodies of animals) is either the whole soul, or else 
some part of it.” But afterward he determines more particu- 
- larly, that the plastic nature is not the whole soul in animals, 
but only some part of it: Ov xaca Wuyn pborc, adda Te pdplov 
avriic, that is, nature in animals, properly so called, is some lower 


® To these words I will add the sentence of Aristotle which follows, where he says 
that nature is either one part or more parts of the soul. See p. 474. AXA re pdproy 
abrijc Pv, 9 cai wrslw. 

* All that Aristotle here says respecting nature, I. clearly proves, as we have before 
intimated, that with him nature was an obscure word used to express what he confesses 
he but imperfectly understood. Aristotle saw that something must be attributed to living 
substances besides matter, whence generation, motion and rest must arise. But what 
that something was he did not venture to determine. He therefore says that that un- 
known something partakes of reason and design, and on that account was to be 
regarded as not greatly dissimilar to our mind, but he admits it to be very doubtful 
whether this be a soul independent of and separate ¢rom the sentient and rational 
soul, or whether it be one part. or more of a mind endowed with rational faculties. 
Why, therefore, do we inquire concerning a matter which Aristotle himself acknow- 
ledged he knew so little about ? Or how can we reckon the Stagirite with the believers 
in a plastic nature, when he avows that he did not know even what nature was? II. 
It appears from hence that those who maintain after the Peripatetics and other more 
recent philosophers, that the soul forms for itself a body, are not very remote from 
the opinion of Aristotle. See Dan. Sennertus, De Generat. Vivent. tom. |. cap. 1. 
p. 123. and William Harvey, De Generat. Animal. p. 121. Aristotle admitted that 
this power of producing and moving the animal might be nothing else than one or 
more of the faculties of our mind. III. That opinion concerning the nature of 
Aristotle which I have again and again put forth, that it is part of a fifth nature or 
very subtle fire diffused through the universe, which being received in the seed is trans- 
ferred into the body, here receives considerable confirmation. If this nature be a part 
of the rational soul, which Aristotle does not deny may be the case, no one can have 
any further doubt on the matter. For as we have shown, sect. 45. chap. 1. the whole of 
the rational soul is a particle of that heat ; therefore also its parts are so. But if it be 
a distinct soul,sI see nothing to hinder the belief that it comes from the same source, 
whence the mind or the rational soul proceeds. There are many things on the other 
hand to prove that it cannot be derived from any other source. 

10 De Partib. Animal. lib, ]. cap. 1. p. 473. But these words are read somewhat 
differently from this quotation of them: “Eoerty abr (gdotc, properly so called, 
which Aristotle is in the habit also of calling otcia and 9) cai we 7 Kcvovea, 
wai w¢ rd réidtog. Totovroy 82 rov wou fro raca ¥ rae § pipog re atrijc. The 
passage should be translated, ‘‘ This nature is both the efficient cause of motion and 
its final cause. Nature is either the animal soul, or at least a part of it.” 
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existent parts of flesh and bone, which regenerates and repairs 
veins consumed or cut off; which causes dentition in so regular a 
manner, and that not only in infants, but also adult persons ; that 
which casts off excrements, and dischargeth superfluities ; which 
makes things seem ungrateful to an interior sense, that were not- 
withstanding pleasing to the taste: that nature of Hippocrates,’ 
that is the curatrix of diseases, ai pbotec twv vovotwy inrpot, and 
that archeus of the Chymists or Paracelsians, to which all medi- 
caments are but subservient, as being able to affect nothing of 
themselves without it: I say, there seems to be such a principle 
as this in the bodies of animals, which is not mechanical but vital ; 
and therefore, since entities are not to be multiplied without 
necessity, we may with Aristotle conclude it to be pépoc or popiov 
Tig puxiic, “a certain part of the soul” of those animals, or a 
lower inconscious power lodged in them. 

23. Besides this plastic nature which is in animals, forming 
their several bodies artificially, as so many microcosms or little 
worlds, there must be also a general plastic nature in the macro- 
cosm, the whole corporeal universe, that which makes all things 
thus to conspire every where, and agree together into one 
harmony. Concerning which plastic nature of the universe the 
author, De Mundo,’ writes after this manner: Kat rv 5Aov xdcpov 
duexdopnoe pla 4 Ota Twavtwy Sujxovoa divauic, “One power 
passing through all things ordered and formed the whole world.” 
Again, he calls the same? rvevua, cai Enpuxor cal yovipov ovciay, 


® Epidemicor. lib, 6. sect. 5. p. 809. tom. 1. opp. Edit. Vander Linden. See what 
I have observed on chap. 3. sect. 7. and on sect. 13. of this Digression concerning 
plastic nature. Hippocrates’ nature, if I can judge at all respecting it, is nothing 
more than the mechanical construction of bodies. 

* Cap. 5. p. 856. inter Aristot. opp. tom. 1. this book having formerly been 
erroneously attributed to Aristotle. But the author, whoever he was, spoke not of 
xdopoc, the world, but of obpavdc, heaven. 

® Ibid. cap. 4. p. 852. It is better to quote the whole p e from which these 
words are taken. After the author had said that among the Greeks the breath is 
called ryvévua, he immediately adds: Aéyerac 62 iripwe wveupa, ire iy guroic, cai 
Caoce, cal did wavrwy Sunnovea, Eupuxde re cal ydrtpoc ovata, wepi ne AéyeLY VY 
otx dyvaykatioy. “ But the name spirit, rvevpua, is otherwise applied to that animated 
and generative substance residing in plants and animals, and pervading all things, con- 
cerning which it is not necessary now to speak.” I acknowledge that both the passages 
referred to are so expressed as easily to lead to the opinion into which Dr. Cudworth fell, 
that the author of this small treatise assigned an individual soul to the world distinct 
from the supreme Numen. But whoever will read the last chapter of the treatise with 
care and attention will be of another mind. In that chapter the author repeatedly 
affirms that God produces, governs, accomplishes all things without aid from any such 
thing asnature. wrap piv yap dyrwy axdyruy iori, cai yevirwp Téyv brwe 
Onxore card révde roy edopoy cuvredoupévwy 6 Oedc, “ God is the preserver of all 
things contained in the universe, and he is also the parent and producer of all things 
whatsoever that are accomplished in this world,” p. 859. This sentiment being so 
clearly avowed, he affirms that those things which lie, as it were, nearer to God, whose 
residence is in the heavens, feel his power more effectually than other things, and that 
they are freer from any indications of defect. Hence, terrene things, which are at so 
great a distance from the infinite God, though his energy pervade the whole universe, 
are in a less degree influenced by his power, and exhibit lees of harmony and beauty 
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there is not only an artificial, methodical, and plastic nature in 
animals, by which their respective bodies are framed and con- 
served, but also that there is such a general plastic nature like- 
wise in the universe, by which the heavens and the whole world 
are thus artificially ordered and disposed. 


have already frequently referred. II. He censures those who speak of the heavens as 
formed by accident and ehance. III. He compares the sentiment they maintained with 
the dogma of those who spoke of the heavens as produced and preserved by a certain 
nature, partaking of a reasoning fuculty ; nor dues he hesitate to prefer the former of these 
two opinions. IV. Yet he himself decides nothing but, if the heavens were created, which 
elsewhere he denies, contending that they existed from eternity, he thinks that the 
opinion of those who attribute nature to beaven is the more feasible and better opinion. 
He does not, therefore, in this passage speak concerning a soul of the world and of the 
universe, but only concerning the origin and preservation of heaven, which is a part of 
this mundane system ; nor does he concur with those who assign to the heavens an 
origin and a nature, for he himself, as is well known, believed that the heavens are 
eternal; but he says only that those persons who assign a nature to the heavens reasun 
more wisely than they who maintain that they spring from chance and accident. 
From all which it may be made out that if Aristotle had had a choice between 
attaching himself to Democritus and to Plato, he would have elected Plato ; still it is 
not on that account to be supposed that he entirely agreed with Plato as to his doctrine 
of the soul of the world. It will not be impertinent to explain this passage concerning 
the universe somewhat more fully, inasmuch as I know that very learned men in time 
past disputed, nor have they yet ceased to dispute, whether Aristotle supposed a soul 
in this universe or not. Dr. Cudworth also, according to his plan, discusses this 
question in the text, and inclines to those who adopt the former alternative. In the 
first place, let it be observed, that the question is not concerning that soul of the 
world, which he calls, “assistens.” There are a few who maintain that Aristotle 
assigned to a certain sort of intelligence, which the schoolmen call ‘‘ intellectus 
agens,” the care of the human race ; and that he assigned to other intelligences the 
administration of the affairs of the universe generally. The following, beyond 
Many, are worthy of being consulted on this point: Francise, Piccolomineus, Lib. 
de Mund. cap. 3. p. 631. Jac. Thomasius, De Exustione Mundi Stoica, diss. 14. 
sect, 140. p. 211. The whole question relates to that soul which is called anima in- 
JSormans, and it is disputed, whether Aristotle, as we know Plato did, considered a 
certain soul to be diffused through the universe, from which the souls of men are de- 
rived. The leader among those who attribute this opinion to Aristotle, so far as I know, 
is Clemens Alexandrinus, who censures the philosopher as excluding divine providence, 
yet as believing that this soul of the world is the Deity. In Protreptic, cap. 5. p. 538. 
Kai 8 ye rijc alpicewe marip, ray bdwy ob voncag roy waripa, roy Kadovpevoy 
Swaroy, Wuynyv eva rov wavrdc¢ oterat, “The father of the Peripatetic sect, 
ignorant of the parent of the universe, maintains that he who is called the 
supreme is the soul of the world.” But Thomasius has shown at length, in the 
first place, that this passage is very ambiguous ; secondly, that Clemens seems to have 
taken it from the author of the treatise De Mundo, which was falsely attributed to Aris- 
totle, and not from that philosopher himself, De Exust. Mund. Stoic. diss. 14. p. 212. 
When our author, so thoroughly versed in the ancient philosophy, referred to this sub- 
ject in this way, he could not have remembered Athenagoras, the best interpreter of 
Clemens, who fully explains how the ancient Christian doctors understood the opinion 
of Aristotle, or in what sense they attributed to the Stagirite this dogma of the soul 
of the world. Athenagoras reports, Apologie cap. 6. p. 28, that Aristotle attributed 
both a body anda soul to God. He adds that the philosopher considered the ether and 
the stars to be the body of God, in all of which he was present asa soul: A’réy piv 
ob xivovpevoy, airtoy 6& rijg rovrov xiynoews yrvdopevoy, “ Himself unmoved, yet 
producing the motion of‘ the body, aud presiding over it,” See how Clemens ex- 
presses himself, when he indicates that Aristotle regarded God as the soul of the 
world. I shall not easily concede that this was the opinion of Aristotle, but I am 
not now inquiring, what might be Aristotle's opinion, but what many of the ancient 

isti and especially Clemens, deemed his opinion to be. They thought that 
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stand both from Xenophon and Plato) that. philosopher having 
- used it as an ea to prove a Deity. And the sense of 
it is represented after this manner by the Latin poet :* 


Principio celum ac terram, campoeque liquentes, 
Lucentemque globum lunz, Titaniaque astra, 

Spiritus intus alit, totosque infusa per artus 

Mens agitat molem, et magno se corpore miscet. 

Inde hominum pecudumque genus, viteque volantum. 


From whence it may be collected, that Aristotle did suppose this 
plastic nature of the universe to be } pufpoc Wuyine, i un avev 
Yuyinc, “ cither part of some mundane soul,” that was also con- 
scious and intellectual, (as that plastic nature in animals is) “ or at 
least some inferior principle depending on such a soul.” And 
indeed, whatever the doctrine of the modern Peripatetics be, 
we make no doubt at all but that Aristotle himself held the 
world’s animation, or a mundane soul; forasmuch as he plainly 
declares himself concerning it elsewhere in his book De Ceelo,ft 
after this manner: ’AXA’ nyusic We mEpl owuaTwy pdovoy avTwr, 
cal povadwy, raEw piv éxdvrwr, apbywy 82 rapyray, dtavoobusOa’ 
Sei 8 We perexovTw SwoNeubava moatewc cal wig, “‘ But we 
commonly think of the heavens as nothing else but bodies and 
monads, having only a certain order, but altogether inanimate ; 
whereas, we ought on the contrary, to conceive of them as _par- 

ing of life and action :” that is, as being endued with a rational 
or intellectual life. For so Simpliciust there rightly expounds 
the place: Ad 8% we wept tupbywv adrav ovAdoylZealat, Kal 
Aoyixny éxdvrwy Wuyny, we cal wpakews Kal Gwiig Aoyuing peré- 


ment in both his arguments and explanations. The following considerations show that 
this assertion is not rashly or falsely hazarded. Our author here makes Socrates the 
parent of that notion of the soul of the world, which he maintains Plato and Aristotle 
both affirmed. But I scarcely know any thing more questionable than this. I know 
that in the Timzus of Plato, Socrates commends Timzus as discussing the doctrine of 
the soul of the world, nor have I failed to observe that in every part of Plato's writings 
Socrates argues as if he were imbued with this opinion. But who, of any, evena 
slight measure of acquaintance with ancient literature, is not aware that from all ques- 
tions of this kind concerning nature, Socrates was altogether averse, and that he 
laughed at Anaxagoras and other philosophers who pursued only physical studies, and that 
Plato falsely attributed to Socrates what he had either learned from the Pythagoreans, 
or had himeelf feigned, in order to obtain for it greater currency? See Diogenes Laert. 
lib. 3. segm. 35. p. 185. and Menage on this passage. Xenophon, moreover, whom Dr. 
Cudworth commends beyond Plato, is so far from introducing Socrates as disputing con- 
cerning the soul of the world, that there was nothing about which he was less concerned 
than about expounding these subtle discussions of the physical philosophers. See 
Memorabil. Socratis, lib. 1. p. 561. According to Xenophon, Socrates highly commends 
the excellency of the mind which he says is given to us by the gods. See as above, p. 564. 
But there is nothing either there or elsewhere concerning a soul of the world, and 
nothing respecting plastic nature. Much less is it true, as the learned author intimates, 
that Socrates destroyed with this opinion, as it were with a sword, all atheistical con- 
temners of a divine intelligence. 

® Virgil. Aneid. lib. 6. v. 724. 

+ Lib, 2. c. 12. p. 656. tom. 1. opp. 

t Comment. in fin, de Celo, f. 126. 
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at first sight, and slightly considered, may seem to contradict 
this again; and therefore probably is that which hath led man 
into a contrary persuasion, that Aristotle denied the world’s ani- 
mation :* ’AAAa piv ovre Ud Wuyiic evVAoyov avayxaGovonc pévew 
aidioy’ ovde yap rie Yuyic olow r elvat rHv rorabtny Cwhv aAvroy 
cal paxaplay’ avay«n yap kal ryv Klynoty pera Elac ovoav, regu- 
xéro¢g TOU Mpwrov cupatog GAAwe Kal Kively auvExwe, aoxoAOY 
elvat, cal waonc amnAAaypévny pacrwyng Euppovoc’ elye pnd 
worep TO Wuyy TQ rev Ovnrov Cow tory avaravorc, 1H wept Tov 
Urvov yivoulyn rov awearoc avecic, AAX’ avayxatoy 'lEfovde rivog 
poipay xartyetv avrijy aldioy cai arpuroyv, “ But it is not reason- 
able neither to think that the heavens continue to eternity, 
moved by a soul necessitating or violently compelling them. Nor 
indeed, is it possible, that the life of, such a soul should be 
pleasurable or ap y: forasmuch as the continual violent motion 
of a body (aaturally inchning to move another way) must needs 
be a very unquiet thing, and void of all mental repose, especiall 
when there is no such relaxation as the souls of mortal anim 
have by sleep; and therefore, such a soul of the world as this 
must of necessity be condemned to an eternal Ixionian fate.” 
But in these words Aristotle does not deny the heavens to be 
moved by a soul of their own, (which is positively affirmed by 
him elsewhere) but only by such a soul as should violently 
and forcibly agitate, or drive them round, contrary to their 
own natural inclination, whereby, in the mean time, they 
tended downwards of themselves towards the centre. And 
his sense concerning the motion of the heavens is truly repre- 
sented by Simplicius, in this manner: To 8? dAov gvarxoy nat 
Ewpuyxov vrd Wuyinc xuplwe nivetrat, dea bone rie pboewe, “The 
whole world or heaven being as well a natural, as an animalish 
body, is moved properly by soul; but yet by means of nature 
also, a8 an instrument, so that the motion of it is not violent.” 
But whereas Aristotle there insinuates, as if Plato had held the 
heavens to be moved by a soul violently, contrary to their 
nature; Simplicius, though sufficiently addicted to Aristotle, in- 
genuously acknowledges his error herein, and, vindicating Plato 
ciple of motion. He divided all bodies into two kinds—animate and inanimate, com- 
pound and simple. The inanimate, destitute of motion, require some extraneous 
force to set them going ; the animate move spontaneously and from their own nature, 
nor do they require any exterior impulse. See also Metaphys, lib, 14. cap. 2. p. 472. 
tom. 4. opp. Heaven with him was just such a body as we have already seen. The 
force therefore of this sentence of Anstotle is simply this, heaven is a body in which 
is included a spontaneous moving power which other bodies are destitute of ; wherefore, 
unless Iam very much mistaken, Dr. Cudworth does not make it appear from these 
words of Aristotle, that the philosopher attributed a soul to heaven and tothe universe. 
I will not deny that according to him a vital heat pervades the heavens, from whence 
he says, that minds proceed. But not now to mention other things, since the heavens 
are neither moved nor formed by this vital heat, it is evident that between it and a 


mundane soul, as Plato called it, there is a very wide difference. 
® Lib. 2. cap. 1. page 640. tom. . opp. 
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But the grand objection against Aristotle’s holding the world’s 
animation is still behind; namely, from that in his Metaphysics,* 
where he determines the highest starry heavens to be moved by 
an immoveable mover, commonly sup to be the Deity 
itself, and no soul of the world; and all the other spheres like- 
wise to be moved by so many separate intelligences, and not by 
souls. To which we reply, that indeed Aristotle’s first im- 
moveable mover is no mundane soul, but an abstract intellect 
separate from matter, and the very Deity itself: whose manner 
of moving the heavens is thus described by him:!'° Kivet & we 
tpwuevov, “it moveth only as being loved.” Wherefore, besides 
this supreme unmoved mover, that philosopher supposed another 
inferior moved mover algo, that is, a mundane soul, as the proper 
and immediate efficient cause of the heavenly motions; of 
which he speaks after this manner: Kivodmuevov 8? radXa xevet, 
“that which itself being moved,” objectively, or by appe- 
tite and desire of the first “ moveth other things.” And 
thus that safe and sure-footed interpreter, Alex. Aphrodi- 
sius,f expounds his master’s meaning, that the heaven being 
animated, and therefore indeed moved by an internal principle 
of its own, is, notwithstanding, originally moved by a certain 
immoveable and separate nature, which is above soul, rq voety re 
auro, Kai Epecty kal dpetiy Exe Tig Suowotwe avrov, “ both by 
its contemplating of it, and having an appetite and desire of 
assimilating itself thereunto.” Aristotle seeming to have bor- 
rowed this notion‘from Plato,t who makes the constant regular 
circumgyration of the heavens to be an imitation of the motion or 
energy of intellect. So that Aristotle’s first mover is not pro- 
perly the efficient, but only the final and objective cause of the 

eavenly motions, the immediate efficient cause thereof being 
uy7 Kal dooce, “soul and nature.” 

N either may this be confuted from those other Aristotelic 
intelligences of the lesser orbs; that philosopher conceiving in 
like manner concerning them, that they were also the abstract 
minds or intellects of certain other inferior souls, which moved 
their several respective bodies or orbs circularly and uniformly, 
in a kind of imitation of them. For this plainly appears from 
hence, in that he affirms of these his inferior intelligences like- 
wise, as well as of the supreme mover, that they do xvetv we 
téXoc, “ move only as the end.” 


* Lib, 14. cap. 7. 8. 9. p. 476. 8. tom. 4. opp. 

1° Metaph. lib. 14. cap. 8. p. 479. where these and the following words of 
Aristotle, on which I will say something immediately, are to be found. 

+ Quest. Nat. lib. 1. cap. 1. t De Legibus, lib. 10. p. 669. et alias. 

1 In my judgment those writers are perfectly correct, who consider this sentiment of 
Anstotle respecting intelligences exciting and moving celestial orbs, as a powerful 
argument against such as would rank this philosopher among the supporters of the 
doctrine of a mundane soul, For if celestial bodies or orbs move by some interior 
soul, they move themselves ; it cannot be necessary that they should have for their 
government separate genii, whom { Aristotle nevertheless imagined were appointed by 
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to be the Supreme Deity; but resolved the first principle of 
things to be one absolutely perfect mind or intellect, separate 
from matter, which was axlyyroc ovola,* “an immoveable 
nature,? whose essence was his operafion, and which moved only 
as being loved, or as the final cause: of which he pronounces in 
this manner:ft “Orc é« rovatryc ap ie Notyrat 6 ovpavuc Kal H 
5 Seebad “That upon such a principle as this heaven and nature 

epend ;” that is,* the animated heaven, or mundane soul, together 


Peripatet. p. 44. But there was no reason, I fancy, why learned men should have 
taken such pains. For these words and phrases are only specimens of the verbiage 
under which Aristotle conceals, as he sometimes does, his own ignorance. The brevity 
and obscurity which he cmploys show that he was conscious that he could not ex- 

lain the true nature of that motion which Deity, himeelf immoveable, produces ; yet 

eneems to have understood very well that he must repress the urgency of curious 
inquirers by new and unwonted words and phrases thrown out as a sop to Cerberus. 
Had he been conscious that he could meet the expectation of readers, he would have 
spoken with much greater clearness and perspicuity. The whole force of the sentence, 
“ Deity moves as a thing to be desired and loved,” will appear on examination to be 
very little different from the following. ‘‘ Deity moves without trouble either to itself 
or others ; as they who are loved by their friends can give commands even hy a wink 
of the eye, and effect whatever they please, even though they themselves do nothing.” 
Which is the same as saying, “I do not know how he excites motion, who himself is 
unmoved. I know this indeed, that he does not move as other natures move, which 
even while they move, themselves supply the force by which they are impelled.” What 
else can this be called than concealing ignorance with fine words, and seeming to say 
a great deal when really nothing is said. Let competent judges decide whether it is 
credible that the Stagirite wished by these words to maintain, that there is in the 
highest orb, over which he placed the Deity, a peculiar soul, which moves it ; Deity 
only looking on and not effecting the motion. All that Aristotle says in this last 
book of his Metaphysics shows that he believed that the Deity was the true and 
efficient cause of all motion. Out of many things there said, I will only quote 
this one: ‘H péy ydp dpyy) cai rd rpwroyv ray Svrwy axivnroy cai ca@ abrd 
cai card oupbebnndc: mevovy dt ry mpwrny cai aidtoy cai piay civnoy, “The 
principle sid’ first of all entities is both per se and by its accidents immoveable, pro- 
ducing, however, the first, the ever-during, the sole motion. On what ground the 
words which follow, civdupevoy dt raddXa xevét, are referred to the mundane soul, J 
cannot discover. They simply mean, that that which is moved communicates motion 
to other things. Nothing can be more simple or more consistent with the philosophy 
of Aristotle. I have pursued this point e0 much the farther, because I perceived with 
regret, that in explaining this part of the Metaphysics of Aristotle, which treats con- 
cerning Deity and intelligent agents, interpreters toil very much, and imagine a good 
many things, no trace of which can be found in the philosopher's writings ; and I find 
that not a few, even of the Peripatetic tribe, prevail on themselves to very nearly give 
in to this Platonist interpretation, of which Dr. Cudworth approves. I11. To make what 
he says appear true, our author tells us that Aristotle asserted concerning inferior 
intelligences, that they we réXoc xeveiy, “move only as the end.” From which he 
concludes that they do not themselves truly move, but that they only govern and direct 
the motion, of the inner soul concealed within the orbs over which they preside. But this 
form of speech, as will not escape the attention of thoughtful readers of Aristotle, 
signifies nothing more than that they move with a fixed purpose and design. Do not 
those agents which move bodies with such purpose and design efficiently and truly 
‘move ? 

* Aristot. Metaphysicor. lib. 14. cap. 6. p. 477. 

? The words of the philosopher are Aci dpa elya: apyny TrotavtTny, HC 7) ovcia 
ivipyeca, “‘ There must be a principle whose very essence 3s action.” 

+ Met. lib. 14. cap. 7. p. 479. tom. 4. oper. 

? Were it certain that in this sentence otpavdc signifies the system of the heavens 
stimulated by a soul, and ¢géoi¢ means plastic nature, this interpretation of the words 
of Aristotle might easily be approved. But we have already seen that it cannot by 
any argument be made apparent that this is the meaning of these words in Aristotle. 
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commands prescribed to it by perfect intellect, and impressed 
upon it; and which is either a lower faculty of some conscious 
soul, or else an inferior kind of life or soul by itself; but essen- 
tially depending upon a higher intellect. 

We proceed to our second undertaking; which was to show, 
how grossly those two sorts of Atheists before mentioned, the 
Stoical or Cosmo-plastic, and the Stratonical or Hylozoic, both 
of them acknowledging this plastic life of nature, do mistake the 
notion of it, or pervert it, and abuse it, to make a certain epuri- 
ous and counterfeit God-Almighty of it, (or a first principle of 
all things) thereby excluding the true Omnipotent Deity, which 
is a perfect mind, or consciously understanding nature, presiding 
over the universe; they substituting this stupid plastic nature 
in the room of it. 

Now the chief errors or mistakes of these Atheists concerning 
the plastic nature, are these four following: First, that they 
make that to be the first principle of all, and the highest thing 
in the universe, which is the last and lowest of all lives; a thing 
essentially secondary, derivative, and dependent. For the plastic 
life of nature is but the mere umbrage of intellectuality, a 
faint and shadowy imitation of mind and understanding ; upon 
which it doth as essentially depend, as the shadow doth upon the 
body, the image in the glass upon the face, or the echo upon the — 
original voice. So that if there had been no perfect mind or 
intellect in the world, there could no more have been any plas- 
tic nature in it, than there could be an image in the glass with- 
out a face, or an. echo without an original voice. If there be 
Piocic, then there must be Nove: if there be a plastic nature, 
that acts regularly and artificially in order to a and accord- 
ing to the best wisdom, though itself not comprehending the 
reason of it, nor being clearly conscious of what it doth; then 
there must of necessity be a perfect mind or intellect, that is, 
a Deity, upon which it depends. Wherefore Aristotle does like 
a philosopher in joining Pioi¢ and Nove, nature and mind both 
together; but these Atheists do very absurdly and unphilosophi- 

ly, that would make a senseless and inconscious plastic nature, 
and therefore without any mind or intellect, to be the first origi- 
nal of all things. 

Secondly, these Atheists augment the former error, in sup- 
posing those higher lives of sense or animality, and of reason or 
understanding, to rise both of them from that lower senscless 
life of nature, as the only original fundamental light. Which is 
a thing altogether as irrational and absurd, as if one should sup- 
pose the light, that is in the air or ether, to be the only original 
and fundamental light and the light of the sun and stars but a 
secondary and derivative thing from it, and nothing but the 
light of the air modificated and improved by condensation: or as 
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whole corporeal universe, mistaken for a complete and entire 
substance by itself, that is eu Lagu irwid auraneny ave 
which fond dream or dotage of theirs will be further confuted in 
due place. But it is now time to put a period to this long, 
though necessary digression, concerning the plastic life of nature, 
or an artificial, orderly and methodical nature. 

XXXVIIL Plato* gives an account, why he judged it neces- 
sary in those times, publicly to propose that atheistic hypothesis, 
in order to a confutation, as also to produce rational arguments 
for the proof of a Deity, after this manner: Ei yr) careorappévot 
" Foay of rowvro: Adyot ty roig Wao, we Exog eixeiv, avOpwroic, 
ovdty ay ea trav trauvydvrwv Adywr, we elot Deoi viv d2 
avay«n, “ Had not these atheistic doctrines been publicly divulged, 
and made known in a manner to all, it would not have been 
needful to have confuted them, nor by reasons to prove a Deity ; 
but now it is necessary.” And we conceive, tbat the same 
necessity at this time will justify our present undertaking like- 
wise ; since these atheistic doctrines have been as boldly vented, 
and publicly asserted, in this latter age of ours, as ever they 
could be in Plato’s time, when the severity of the Athenian 

overnment must needs be a great check to such designs; 
tes having been put to death upon a mere false and ground- 
less accusation of atheism, and Protagoras, (who doubtless was 
areal Atheist) having yr the same punishment no other- 
wise than by flight, his books being notwithstanding publicly 
burnt in the market-place at Athens, and himself condemned to 
perpetual exile, though there was nothing at that time proved 
nst him, save only this one sceptical passage, in the begin- 
ning of a book of his:f Mept piv Oewy ovx Exw eimety, cif’ ac 
low, if’ we ovx eiot’ woAAad yap ta KwAvovra sidtva, fre 
adnAdrn¢ Kat Bpaxic dy 5 Blog rov avOpdrov, “Concerning 
the gods, I have nothing at all to say, either that they be or be 
not; there being many things, that hinder the know] of this 
matter, both the obscurity of the thing itself, and the shortness 
of human life.” Whereas atheism, in this latter age of ours, 
hath been impudently asserted, and most industriously promoted; 
that very atomic form, that was first introduced (a little before 
Plato’s time) by Leucippus, Protagoras, and Democritus, havin 
been also revived amongst us, and that with no small pomp and 
ostentation of wisdom and philosophy. 

It was before observed, that there were two several forms of 
atomical philosophy ; first, the most ancient and genuine, that 
was religious, called Moschical (or if you will Mosaical) and 
Pythagorical; secondly, the adulterated atheistic atomology, 


* De Leg. lib. 10.°p. 666. opp. 
+ Diog. Laért. vita lib. 9. segm. 51. p. 576. 
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the regular frame and harmony of the universe. To which 
oss miscarriage of his there might be also another added, th 

e seems ioe matter necessarily existent, and essentially in- 
finite and eternal. Notwithstanding all which, we cannot enter- 
tain that uncharitable opinion of him,° that he really designed 
atheism, the fundamental principles of his philosophy being such, 
as that no atheistic structure can possibly be built upon them. 
But shortly after this Cartesian restitution of the primitive 
atomology, that acknowledgeth incorporeal substance, we have 
had our Leucippus and Democritus too,” who also revived and 
brought again upon the stage that other atheistic atomology, that 
makes apyac rwy dAwy ardpuovc, “senseless and lifeless atoms 
to be the only principles of all things in the universe:” thereby 
necessarily excluding, besides incorporeal substance and immor- 
tality of souls, a deity and natural morality; as also making all 
actions and events materially and mechanically necessary. 

Now there could be no satisfactory confutation of this 
atheistic hypothesis, without a fair proposal first made of the 
several grounds of it to their best advantage, which we have 
therefore endeavoured in the former chapter. The answers to 
which atheistic arguments ought, according to the laws of method, 
to be reserved for the last part of the whole treatise, where we 


' isa God. For since such a writer refers all those mechanical laws by which he thinks 
nature is governed to God as their author, whatever these laws effect he assigns to 
him, and maintains that divine wisdom and power are needed, just as the results of any 
given machine are properly considered to commend the sagacity and skill of the con- 
structor of the machine. Hence there have been grave and learned men of the Car- 
tesian sect, who, from the constitution and operations of nature, have most ingeniously 
demonstrated the greatness, the wisdom and the power of God. Of whom the prin- 
cipal is Bernard Nieuwentydt, whose ‘‘ Right Use of contemplating the Works of the 
Creator,” published first in Dutch, at Amsterdam, 1715, afterwards in both English 
and French, readily obtains the concurrence and commendation of the truly learned. 
Concerning other things, which the author here imputes to Descartes, chiefly as to the 
infinity and eternity of matter, because I do not wish unnecessarily to repeat what has 
been said a hundred times, I am now silent. 

* Though there are many who regard Descartes as an Atheist and enemy to all re- 
ligion, yet almost all who have any pretence to truth and justice incline to this middle 
sentiment, which leaves him in possession of some sort of religion, but still represents 
his doctrines as by no means friendly to piety. Dr. Cudworth adopted the opinion of 
his friend Dr. Henry More, respecting Descartes, as may be seen in the Epistola ad Virum 
Clarissimum de Cartesio, of that learned author, which is added to his Enchirid. Ethic. 
and is extant in his philosophical works, sect. 12, 13. p. 128. Of more modern 
writers, to omit others, this opinion is assented to by Dan. Georg. Morhofius, Poly- 
historis tom. 2. lib. 1. cap. 15. p. 111. Jo. Franc. Buddeus, Thes. de Atheismo et 
Superstitione, cap. 1. p. 152, and of Englishmen, by William Derham, an acute and 
highly talented author, in his Physico-theology, book 5. chap. 1. p. 385. London 
edition, 8vo. 1786. by the following also, who have professedly treated on this subject, 
Andr, Ritterus Dissertat. de Religione Cartesii Gryphisw. 1705, 4to. and Guil. 
Henr. Beckherus, Diss. Quod Cartesius de omnibus initio suadens dubitare Atheis 
ideo et Scepticis non sit adscribendus, Regiom. 1724. in 4. They who most recently 
have charged Descartes with atheism are mentioned by the very learned Gottlieb 
Stoll, in Introd. ad Histor. Literar. p. 2. cap. 3. sect. 28. p. 597. 

7 This is aimed at Hobbes and his friends, concerning whom it is known that they 
confined the whole universe of existences to bodies, rejecting every thing incorporeal. 
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stars, and the seasons of the year) and of the common notions 
of mankind, in that both Greeks and Barbarians generally agreed 
in this, that there were gods, thinking he had thereby made a 
sufficient confutation of atheism, the Athenian Hospes hereupon 
discovers a great fear and jealousy, which he had, lest he should 
thereby but render himself” an object of contempt to Atheists, 
as being a conceited and scornful generation of men. AO. 
Pobowpal ye, wd paxdpte, Tovc OxXOnpovc, piprwc bw Karagpovn- 
swowv, wueic piv yap ovx lore adrav xipt, riv rie Stagooac 
airlay, add’ izyeioSe axparela pdvov Hoovay re cai excOupiay ext 
Tov axpatiy Bloy dpuacSa rac Yuxd¢ avrov, &., “Iam afraid 
of those wicked men the Atheists, lest they should despise you: 
for you are ignorant concerning them, when you think the only 
cause of atheism to be an intemperance of pleasures and lusts, 
violently hurrying mens’ souls on to a wicked life.” Clin. What 
other cause of at eism can there be besides this? Ath. That 
which you are not aware of, who live remotely, namely, apzaQia reg 
para xarem) Soxovea elva peylotn ppdvnaic, “a certain grievous 


orance, which yet notwithstanding hath the appearance of 

e greatest wisdom.” And therefore afterwards, when that 
philosopher goes about to pro the atheistic hypothesis, he 
calls it, rv rapa woAXoic SokaZduevoy elvat copwraroy aravrwv 
Aéywy,® “that which to many seemeth to be the wisest and pro- 
foundest of all doctrines.” 


® What is here quoted from Plato may be found at almost the commencement of 
the tenth book De Legibus, p. 664. opp. But what Dr. Cudworth in the text asserts 
that Plato tells us, namely that affectation of singularity, and the desire of being 
accounted wiser than other men, induces many to become Atheists, though it be in 
iteelf very likely, cannot be got from the words of the philosopher by any ordinary 
method of interpretation. Plato observed that all did not become Atheists from the 
love of vice, but that some were impelled to this perversity by the inventions of some 
system of vain philosophy to which they attached themselves. This is that apuadia 
xarery, “dangerous ignorance which they account great wisdom.” He then proceeds 
to explain what kind of wisdom that is which atheistic philosophers cazerly follow after, 
This wisdom he says is two-fold, some are led into atheism by the Theogonies of the 
ancient poets, or by their poems on the origin of the universe and of the gods. Others 
maintain that all things are made by nature and form, in other words, by natural bulk 
and motion. There is considerable difference between these two things, becoming an 
Atheist in order to appear more ingenious and wiser than others, and following any 
of philosophy which leads to Atheism. There may be one of them without 

other. Nér are there wanting examples of miserable men who seck no honour 
from denying a Deity, yet through the pursuit of some foolish and absurd: system of 
philosophic wisdom, they persuade themselves that there never was a Deity. With 
causes of atheism moreover ought to be compared those which the following 
learned men allege, viz. Matur. Veissiere la Croze, Dissertat. Historiques et Critiques 
p. 267. Jo. Mullerus, a celebrated divine of Hamburgh, Atheism. devict. Prolegom. 
cap. 3. p. 35—54. Jo. Franc. Buddeus, Thes. de Atheismo et Superstitione cap. 4. 
p. 308. Christoph. Matth, Pfaffius, Primit. Tubingens. P. 2. p. 75. Pet. Bayle, 
Continuation des Pensées sur les Cometes P. 1. sect. 19. p. 69. Dr. Samuel 
Clarke, Demonstration of the Being, &c., of a God, chap. 1. p. 1. and almost all 
those who have directed their arguments against Atheism. The celebrated Joh. Alb. 
Fabricius, in his Delectus Argumentor. pro Veritat. Religion. Christian. cap. 30). p. 653. 
has cited at some length many other authors on the same subject. I will not add 
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ments, and so stand upon our defensive posture, but we shall also 
assault atheism even with its own weapons, and plainly demon- 
strate that all forms of atheism are unintelligible nonsense and 
absolute impossibility to human reason : as we shall likewise, over 
and above, occasionally insert some (as we think) undeniable 
arguments for a Deity. 


The Digression concerning the Plastic Life of Nature, or an 
Artificial, Orderly, and Methodical Nature, Sect. 37. Chap. 3. 


“1. Tat neither the hylozoic nor cosmo-plastic Atheists 
are condemned for asserting an orderly and artificial plastic 
nature, as a life distinct from the animal, however this be a thing 
exploded, not only by the atomic Atheists, but also by some 
professed Theists, who notwithstanding might have an undis- 
cerned of the mechanically-atheistic humour hanging about 
_them. 2. If there be no plastic artificial nature admitted, then 
it must be concluded, that either all things come to pass by for- 
tuitous mechanism and material necessity, (the motion of matter 
unguided) or else that God doth avrovoyeiv awavra, do all things 
himself immediately and miraculously, ue the body of 
every gnat and fly, as it were with his own hand; since divine 
laws and commands cannot execute themselves, nor be the proper 
efficient causes of things in nature. 3. To suppose all things to 
come to pass foreaitoudly, or by the unguided motion of matter, 
a thing altogether as irrational as it is atheistical and impious ; 
there being many phenomena, not only above the powers of 
mechanism, but also contrary to the laws of it. The mechanic 
Theists make God but an idle spectator of the fortuitous motions 
of matter, and render his wisdom altogether useless and insig- 
nificant. Aristotle’s judicious censure of the fortuitous Me- 
chanists, with the ridiculousness of that pretence, that material 
and mechanical reasons are the only philosophical. 4. That it 
seems neither decorous in respect of God, nor congruous to reason, 
that he should avrovgyeiv awavra, do all things himself imme- 
diately and miraculously, nature being quite superseded and 
made to signify nothing. The same further confuted by the slow 
and gradual process of things in nature, as also by those errors 
and bungles that are committed when the matter proves inept 
and contumacious, arguing the agent not to be irresistible. 
5. Reasonably inferred, that there is a plastic nature in the 
universe, as a subordinate instrument of divine providence, in the 
orderly disposal of matter; but yet so as not without a higher 
providence presiding over it, forasmuch as this plastic nature 
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reason according to which it acts, but only a servant to it, and 
drudging executioner of it. 13. Proved that there may be such 
a thing as acts artificially, though itself do not comprehend that 
art by which its motions are governed ; first, from musical habits ; 
the dancer resembles the artificial life of nature. 14. The same 
further evinced from the instincts of brute animals, directing 
them to act rationally and artificially, in order to their own good 
and the good of the universe, without any reason of their own. 
The instincts in brutes but passive impresses of the. divine wis- 
dom, and-a kind of fate upon them. 15. The second imperfec- 
tion of the plastic nature, that it acts without animal fancy, 
cuvalaInoic, express con-sense, and consciousness, and is devoid 
of self-perception and self-enjoyment. 16. Whether this energy 
of the plastic nature be to be called cogitation or no, but a 
logomachy or contention about words. Granted, that what moves 
matter vitally must needs do it by some energy of its own, dis- 
tinct from local motion; but that there may be a simple vital 
energy, without that duplicity, which is in synsthesis, or clear 
and express consciousness. Nevertheless, that the energy of 
nature might be called a certain drowsy, unawakened or as- 
tonished cogitation. 17. Instances which render it probable 
* that there may be a vital energy, without synesthesis, clear and 
express con-sense, or consciousness. 18. The plastic nature, 
acting neither ae ee fantastically, acts fatally, magically, 
and sympathetically. The divine laws and fate, as to matter, 
not mere cogitation in the mind of God, but an energetic and 
effectual principle; and the plastic nature, the true and proper 
fate of matter, or the corporeal world. What magic is, and that 
nature, which acts fatally, acts also magically and sympathetically. 
19. That the plastic nature, though it be the divine art and fate, 
yet for all that, it is neither god nor goddess, but a low and 
imperfect creature; it acting artificially and rationally no other- 
wise than compounded forms of letters, when printing coherent 
philosophic sense; nor for ends, than a saw or hatchet in the 
~ hands of a skilful mechanic. The plastic and vegetative life of 
nature the lowest of all lives, and inferior to the sensitive. A 
higher providence than that of the plastic nature governing the 
corporeal world itself. 20. Notwithstanding which, forasmuch 
as the plastic nature is a life, it must needs be incorporeal. One 
and the same thing, having in it an entire model and platform, 
and acting upon several distant parts of matter at once cohe- 
rently, cannot be corporeal; and though Aristotle nowhere 
declares whether his nature be corporeal or incorporeal (which 
he neither doth clearly concerning the rational soul), and his fol- 
lowers conclude it to be corporeal, yet, according to the very 
principles of that philosophy, it must needs be otherwise. 
21. The plastic nature, being incorporeal, must either be a lower 
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power lodged in souls that are also conscious, sensitive, or 
rational; or else a distinct substantial life by itself, and inferior 
kind of soul. How the Platonists complicate both these 
together; with Aristotle’s agreeable determination, that nature 
is either part of a soul, or not without soul. 22. The plastic 
nature as to animals, according to Aristotle, a: part or lower 
power of their respective souls. That the phenomena prove a 
plastic nature or archzeus in animals, to make which a distinct 
thing from the soul is to multiply entities without necessity. 
The soul endued with a plastic power, the chief formatrix of its 
own body, the contribution of certain other causes not excluded. 
23. That besides that plastic principle in particular animals, 
forming them as so many little worlds, there 1s a general plastic 
nature in the whole corporeal universe, which likewise, according 
to Aristotle, is either a part and lower power of a conscious mun- 
dane soul, or else something depending on it. 24. That no less 
according to Aristotle than Plato and Socrates, ourselves partake 
of life from the life of the universe, as well as we do of heat and 
cold,*from the heat and cold of the universe; from whence it 
appears, that Aristotle also held the world’s animation, wi 

further undeniable proof thereof. An answer to two of the 
most considerable places of that philosopher, that seem to imply © 
the contrary. That Aristotle’s first immoveable mover was. no 
soul, but a perfect intellect abstract from matter; but that he 
supposed this to move only asa final cause, or as being loved, 
and besides it, a mundane soul and plastic nature, to move the 
heavens efficiently. Neither Aristotle’s nature nor his mundane 
soul, the supreme Deity. However, though there be no such . 
mundane soul as both Plato and Aristotle conceived, yet notwith- 
standing, there may be a plastic nature depending upon a higher 
intellectual principle. 25. No impossibility of some other par- - 
ticular plastic principles; and though it be not reasonable to 
think that every plant, herb, and pile of grass hath a plastic or 
vegetative soul of its own, nor that the earth is an animal; yet 
that there may possibly be one plastic inconscious nature in the 
whole terraqueous globe, by which vegetables may be severally 
organized and framed, and all things performed which transcend 
the power of fortuitous mechanism. 26. Our second under- 
taking, which was to show how groasly those Atheists (who ac- 
knowledge this plastic nature) misunderstand it and abuse the 
notion, to make a counterfeit God Almighty or Numen of it, to 
the exclusion of the true Deity. First, in their supposing that 
to be the first and highest principle of the universe, which is the 
last and lowest of all lives, a thing as essentially derivative 
from, and dependent upon a higher intellectual principle, as the 
echo on the original voice. 27. Secondly, in their making sense 
and reason in animals to emerge out of a senseless life of nature, 
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by the mere modification and organization of matter. That no 
duplication of corporeal organs can ever make one single incon- 
scious life to advance into redoubled consciousness and self-enjoy- 
ment. 28. Thirdly, in cardaiges 3 ect knowledge and under- 
standing to this life of nature, which yet themselves su to 
be devoid of all animal sense and consciousness. 29. Fast] ; 
in making the plastic life of nature to be merely corporeal ; the 
Hylozoists contending, that it is but an inadequate conception of © 
body, as the only substance; and fondly dreaming, that the vul- 
gar notion of God is nothing but such an inadequate conception 
of the matter of the whole universe, mistaken for a complete 
and entire substance by itself, the cause of all things.” 
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something more than power and knowledge. A vaticination in mens’ minds of 
a higher good’ than either. That God is better than knowledge, according to 
Aristotle ; and that there is morality in the nature of God, wherein his chief hap- 
piness consisteth. This borrowed from’ Plato, who makes the highest perfection, 
and supreme Deity, to be goodness itself, above knowledge and intellect. God 
and the supreme good, according to the scripture, love. God no soft or fond love, 
but an impartial law, and the measure of all things. That the Atheists supposed 
goodness also be included in the idea of God. The idca of God more explicate 
and unfolded, a being absolutely perfect, infinitely good, wise, and powerful, ne- 
cessarily existent ; and not only the framer of the world, but also the cause of all 
things. 10. That this idea of God essentially includes unity or oneliness in it ; 
since there can be but one supreme, one cause of all things, one omnipotent, and 
one infinitely perfect. This unity or oneliness of the Deity supposed also by 
Epicurus and Lucretius, who professedly denied a God, according to this idea. 
11.. The grand prejudice against the naturality of this idea of God, as it essentially 
includes unity and solitariety, from the polytheism of all nations formerly, besides 
the Jews, and of all the wiscst men and philosophers ; from whence it is inferred, 
that this idea of God is but artificial, and owes its original to laws and institution. 
An inquiry to be made concerning the true sense of the Pagan polytheism. That 
the objectors take it for granted, that the Pagan polytheists univerally asserted 
many self-existent intellectual beings, and independent deities, as so many partial 
causes of the world. 12. First, the irrationality of this opinion, and its manifest 
repugnancy to the phenomena, which render it less probable to have been the 
belief of all the Pagan polytheists. 13. Secondly, that no such thing at all 
appears, as that ever any intelligent Pagans asserted a multitude of eternal, 
unmade, independent deities. The Hesiodian gode. The Valentinian ons. 
The nearest approach made thereunto by the Manichean good and evil gods. 
This doctrine not generally asserted by the Greek philosophers, as Plutarch 
affirmeth. Questioned whether the Persian evil Demon or Arimanius were a 
self-existent principle, essentially evil. Aristotle’s confutation and explosion of 
many principles, or independent deities. Faustus, the Manichean’s conceit, that 
the Jews and Christians paganized, in the opinion of monarchy, with St. Austin’s 
judgment, concerning the Pagans, thereupon. 14. Concluded that the Pagan 
polytheism must be understood according to another cquivocation in the word 
gods, as used for created intellectual beings, superior to men, that ought to be 
religiously worshipped. That the Pagans held both many gods and one God, 
(as Onatus the Pythagorean declares himself) in different senses: many inferior 
deities subordinate to one supreme. 15. Further evidence of this, that the in- 
telligent Pagan Polytheists held only a plurality of inferior deities, subordinate to 
‘one supreme : first, because after the emersion of Christianity, and its contest 
with Paganism, when occasion was offered, not only no Pagan asserted a multi- 
plicity of independent deities, but also all universally disclaimed it, and professed 
to acknowledge one supreme God. 16. That this was no refinement or inter- 
polation of Paganism, as might possibly be suspected, but that the doctrine of the 
most ancient Pagan theologers, and greatest promoters of polytheism, was 
agreeable hereunto ; which will be proved, not from suspected writings, (as of 
Trismegist and the Sibyls) but such as are indubitate. First, that Zoroaster, the 
chief promoter of polytheism in the eastern parts, acknowledged one supreme 
Deity, the maker of the world, proved from Eubulus in Porphyry, besides his 
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animal, governed by one soul. Some Pagans made this soul of the world their 
supreme Go@; others an abstract mind superior to it. 30. The Hebrew 
doctors generally of this persuasion, that the Pagans worshipped one supreme 
God, and that all their other gods were but mediators betwixt him and men. 
31. Lastly, this confirmed from scripture. The Pagans knew God. Aratus’ 
Jupiter, and the Athenians’ unknown God, the true God. 32. In order to a 
fuller explication of the Pagan theology, and showing the occasion of its being 
misunderstood, three heads requisite to be insisted on. First, that the Pagans 
worshipped one supreme God under many names ; Secondly, that besides this 
one God, they .worshipped also many gods, which were indeed inferior deities 
subordinate to him ; Thirdly, that they worshipped both the supreme and inferior 
gods in images, statues, and symbols, sometimes abusively called also gods. First, 
that the supreme God amongst the Pagans was polyonymous, and worshipped 
under several personal names, according to his several attributes and the mani- 
festations of them, his gifts and effects in the world. 33, That upon the same 
account, things not substantial were personated and deified by the Pagans, and 
worshipped as 80 many several names and notions of one God. 84. That as the 
whole corporeal world animated was supposed by some of the Pagans to be the 
supreme God, so he was worshipped in the several parts and members of it 
(having personal names bestowed upon them) as it were by parcels and piece- 
meal, or by so many inadequate conceptions. That some of the Pagans made 
the corporeal world the temple of God only, but others the body of God. 35. 
The second head proposed, that besides the one Supreme God, under several 
names, the Pagans acknowledged and worshipped also many gods ; Oeovc yervn- 
rotvc, “ made gods” created intellectual beings superior to men. 36. The Pytha- 
goric or Platonic trinity of divine hypostases, And the higher of the inferior 
deities, according to this hypothesis, Nous, Psyche, and the whole corporeal 
world ; with particular Noes and Henades. 37. The other inferior deities a - 
knowledged as well by the vulgar as philosophers, of three sorts, First, the 
sun, moon and stars, and other great parts of the universe animated, called 
sensible gods. 38. Secondly, their inferior deities invisible, ethereal and aerial 
animals, called demons. These appointed by the supreme Deity to preside over 
kingdoms, cities, places, persons, and things. 39. The last sort of the Pagan 
inferior deities, heroes and SedvOpwrot, or “ men-gods.” Euemerus taxed by 
Plutarch, for making all the Pagan gods nothing but dead men. 40. The third 
general head proposed, that the Pagans worshipped both the supreme and inferior 
gods in images, statues, and fymbols. That first of all, before images and 
temples, rude stones and pillars without sculpture were erected for religious 
monuments, and called Barrédca, or “ Bethels.” 41. That afterwards images, 
statues, and symbols were used, and housed in temples, These placed in the 
west-end of the temples to face the east ; so that the Pagans entering, worshipped 
towards the west : one probable occasion of the ancient Christians praying towards 
the east. The golden calf made fora symbolic presence of the God of Israel. 
42. All the parts of the entire Pagan religion represented together at once in 
Plato. 43. That some late writers, not well understanding the sense of Pagans, 
have confounded all their theology, by supposing them to worship the inanimate 
parts of the world as such, for gods ; therefore distinguishing betwixt their animal 
and their natural gods. That no corporeal thing was worshipped by the Pagans 
otherwise than either as being itdelf animated with a particular soul of its own, 
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to have so great a sway and share of power in it. The faith of Plato in divine 
providence, that the good every where prevails over the bad, and that the Delphic 
Apollo was therefore a good demon. 56. The Pagans’ apology for worshipping 
the supreme God in images, statues and symbols, That these are only 
schetically worshipped by them, the honour passing from them to the prototype. 
And that since we, living in bodies, cannot easily have a conception of any thing 
without some corporeal image or phantasm, thus much must be indulged to the 
infirmity of human nature (at least in the vulgar) to the worship of God cor- 
poteally in images, to prevent their running to atheism. 57. That though it should 
appear by this apology of the Pagans, that their case were not altogether so bad as 
is commonly supposed, yet they cannot be justified thereby in the three particulars 
above mentioned, but the scripture commendation of them is irrefragable, that 
knowing God, they did not glorify him as God, or sanctify his name; that » 
worship him according to his uncommon and incommunicable, his peerless and 
insociable, transcendant and singular, incomparable and unresemblable nature ; 
but mingled, some way or other, creature-worship with the worship of the 
creator. First, that the worshipping of one God in his various gifts and effects, 
under several personal names, a thing in itself absurd, may also prove a great 
occasion of atheism, when the things themselves come to be called by those 
names, a8 wine, Bacchus ; corn, Ceres. The conclusion easily following from thence, 
that the good things of nature are the only deities. But to worship the corporeal 
world itself animated, as the supreme God, and the parts of it as members of 
God, plainly to confound God with the creature, and not to glorify him as a 
Creator, nor according to his separate and spiritual nature. 58. To give religious 
worship to demons or angels, heroes or saints, or any other intellectual creatures, 
though not honouring them equally with the supreme God, is to deny Ged the 
honour of his holiness, his singular, insociable and incommunicable nature, as he 
is the only self-originated being, and the Creator of all; of whom, through whom, 
and to whom are all things. As God is such a being, that there is nothing like 
him, so ought the worship which is given him, to be such as hath nothing like to 
it, a singular, separate and incommunicate worship. They not to be religiously 
worshipped, that worship. 59. That the religious worship of created spirits pro- 
ceeded chiefly from a fear that if they were not worshipped, they would be 
provoked and do hurt, which is both highly injurious to good spirits, and a distrust 
of the sufficiency of God’s power to protect his worshippers. That all good 
spirits uninvoked are of themselves officiously ready to assist those, who sincerely 
worship and propitiate the supreme Deity, and therefore no need of the religious 
worship of them, which would be also offensive to them. 60. That men’s praying 
to images and statues is much more ridiculous than children talking to babies 
made of clouta, but not so innocent ; they thereby debasing both themselves and 
God, not glorifying him according to his spiritual and unresemblable nature, but 
changing the glory of the incorruptible God into the likeness of corruptible man 
or beast. 61. The mistake of those, who think none can be guilty of idolatry, 
that believe one God the maker of the world. 62. That from the same ground 
of reason, that nothing ought to be religiously worshipped besides the supreme 
God, or whom he appoints to represent himself, (because he ought to be sancti- 
fied and dealt withal, according to his singular nature, as unlike to every thing) it 
follows, contrary to the opinion of some opposers of idolatry, that there ought 
also to be a discrimination made between things sacred and profane, and reverence 
used in divine worship. Idolatry and sacrilege allied. 63. Another scripture 
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expiatory sacrifice for the sins of the whole world ; and thereby also abolished all 
sacrifices or oblations by fire whatsoever, according to the divine prediction. 76. 
That the Christian trinity, though a mystery, is more agreeable to reason than the 
Platonic ; and that there is no absurdity at all in supposing the pure soul and 
body of the Messiah to be made a living temple or Schechinah, image or statue 
of the Deity. That this religion of one God and one Mediator, or SeavOpwwoc, 
““God-man,”’ preached to the Pagan world, and confirmed by miracles, did effec- 
tually destroy all the Pagan inferior deities, middle gods and mediators, demons 
and heroes, together with their statues and images. 77. That it is no way incon- 
gruous to suppose, that the divine Majesty, in prescribing a form of religion to the 
world, should graciously condescend to comply with human infirmity, in order to — 
the removing of two such grand evils as polytheism and idolatry, and the bringing 

of men to worship God in spirit and in truth. 78. That demons and angels, 
heroes and saints, are but different names for the same things, which are made 
gods by being worshipped. And that the introducing of angel and saint-worship, 
together with image-worship, into Christianity, seems to be a defeating of one 
grand design of God Almighty in it, and the paganizing of that which was in- 
tended for the unpaganizing of the world. 79. Another key for Christianity in 
the Scripture, not disagreeing with the former, that since the way of wisdom and 
knowledge proved ineffectual as to the generality of mankind, men might, by the 
contrivance of the gospel, he brought to God and a holy life (without profound 
knowledge) in the way of believing. 80. That according to the Scripture, there 
is a higher, more precious and diviner light, than that of theory and speculation. 
81. That in Christianity, all the great, goodly, and most glorious things of this 
world, are slurred and disgraced, comparatively with the life of Christ. 82. And 
that there are all possible engines in it to bring men up to God, and engage them 
in a holy life. 83. Two errors here to be taken notice of ; the first, of those who 
make Christianity nothing but an Antinomian plot against real righteousness, 
and as it were, a secret confederacy with the devil. The second, of those who 
turn that into matter of mere notion and opinion, dispute and controversy, which 
was designed by God only as a contrivance, machine or engine, to bring men 
effectually to a holy and godly life. 84. That Christianity may be yet further 
illustrated from the consideration of the adversary or Satanical power, which is 
in the world. This no Manichean substantial evil principle, but a polity of 
lapsed angels, with which the souls of wicked men are also incorporated, and may 
therefore be called the kingdom of darkness. 85. The history of the fallen 
angels in Scripture briefly explained. 86. The concurrent agreement of the 
Pagans concerning evil demons or devils, and their activity in the world. 87. 
That there is a perpetual war betwixt two polities or kingdoms in the world, the 
one of light, the other of darkness ; and that our Saviour Christ, or the Messiah, 
is appointed the head or chieftain over the heavenly militia, or the forces of the 
kingdom of light. 88. That there will be at length a palpable and signal over- 
throw of the satanical power, and whole kingdom of darkness, by Sedc awd 
pnyxavijc, “ God appearing in an extraordinary and miraculous manner ;” and 
that this great affair is to be managed by our Saviour Christ, as God's vicegerent, 
and a visible judge both of quick and dead. 89. That our Saviour Christ de- 
signed not to set up himself factiously against God Almighty, nor to be accounted 
Kipiog Yeov, “ superior to God,” but that when he hath done his work, and put 
down all adversary power, himself will then be subject to God, even the Father, 
that so God may be all in all. 90. Lastly, having spoken of three forms of re- 
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impudence in these Atheists, to deny that there is any idea of 
God at all in the minds of men, or that the word hath any sig- 
nification. 

It was heretofore observed by Epictetus,* av ric tvfornrat mpoc 
Td ayav tkpavi, TOC TOUVTOY OU Aadisv tory evpeiv Adyov, de’ ov 
perame(aee Tic avrov’ Touro 6 ouTe mapa Thy éexelvou ylverat 
Sévaputy, ovte wapa Tiv Tov StddoxovTog acSéveav, “that if an 
man will oppose or contradict the most evident truths, it wi 
not be easy to find arguments wherewith to convince him. And 
yet this notwithstanding ought neither to be imputed to any 
inability in the teacher, nor to any strength of wit in the denier, 
but only to a certain dead insensibility in him.” Whereupon 
he further adds, that there is a double azovéxgworce or aroAOwaie, 
“ mortification” or “ petrification” of the soul; the one, when 
it is stupified and besotted in its intellectuals; the other, when 
it is bedeaded in its morals as to that pudor that naturally 
should belong to a man. And he concludes, that either of these 
states (though it be not commonly so apprehended) isa condition 
little less deplorable than that of bodily death; as also that such 
@ person is not at all to be disputed with. For* rotov airy rip 
} troiov olénpov rpocayw, iv’ alaSyrat Gre vevéxpwrat; aicSavd- 
fevog ov Tpoomorita; Ere yelowy Earl TOU vexpov, éxrérunrat 
yao TO aidjuoy avrov Kai ro étvrpérruev, “what sword can 
one bring, or what fire, by burning or slashing, to make such a 
one perceive that he is dead? Lut if he be sensible, and will 
not acknowledge it, then he is worse than dead, being castrated 
as to that pudor that belongs to a man.” Moreover that philo- 
sopher took notice, that in those times, when this denial of most 
evident truths proceeded rather from impudence than stupidit 
or sottishness, the vulgar would be apt to admire it for strength 
of wit and great learning: “Av 8 riwo¢ ré aidijpov atovexpwHh, 
rovro Ert kat Svvauty xadovpev’ “ But if any man’s pudor be 
deaded or mortified in him, we call this power and strength.” 

Now as this was sometimes the case of the Academics, so is 
it also commonly of the Atheists, that their minds are partl 
petrified and benumbed into a kind of sottish and stupid insensi- 
bility, so that they are not able to discern things that are most 
evident ; and partly depudorated, or become so void of shame, 
as that though they do perceive, yet they will obstinately and 
impudently deny the plainest things that are, as this, that there 
is any idea answering to the word God, besides the phantasm of 
the sound. And we do the rather insist upon this prodigious 


* Arian, lib. 1. cap. 5. p. 95. ed. Cantabr. 

* These words are all to be found in Arrian, lib. 1. cap. 5. p. 96. ed. Cantabr. 
but not in continued order. For the last words: dcrérpnrat, &c., stand at some 
distance from the others, and are not, as here, connected with the preceding by the 
particle ydp, as if containing the reason of what is said before. Epictetus is here 
attacking the Academic philosophers of his time. 
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II. But whatever these Atheists deny in words, it is notwith- 
standing evident, that even themselves have an idea or conception 
in their minds answering to the word God, when they deny his 
existence, because otherwise they should deny the existence of 
nothing. Nor can it be at all doubted, but that they have also 
the same idea of God with Theists, they denying the existence 
of no other thing than what these assert. And as in all other 
controversies, when men dispute together, the one affirming, the 
other denying, both parties must needs have the same idea in 
their minds of what they dispute about, or otherwise the whole 
disputation would be but a kind of Babel language and con- 
fusion; so must it be likewise in this present controversy betwixt 
Theists and Atheists. Neither indeed would there be any con- 
troversy at all between them, did they not both by God mean 
one and the same thing; nor would the Atheists be any longer 
Atheists, did they not deny the existence of that very same 
thing, which the Theists affirm, but of something else. 

III. Wherefore we shall in the next place declare what this idea 
of God is, or what is that thing, whose existence, they that affirm 
are called Theists, and they ho deny Atheists. In order where- 
unto, we must first lay down this lemma or preparatory proposi- 
tion, that as it is generally acknowledged, that all things did not 
exist from eternity, such as they are, unmade, but that some 
things were made and generated or produced ; so it is not pos- 
sible that all things should be made neither, but there must of 
necessity be something self-existent from eternity, and unmade; 
because if there had been once nothing, there could never have 
been any thing. The reason of which is so evident and ir- 
resistible, that even the Atheists confess themselves conquered 
by it, and readily acknowledge it for an indubitable truth, that 
there must be something ayévynrov, “something which was 
never made or produced,” and which therefore is the cause of 
those other things that are made, something adrdéguec and abSu- 
aéorarov, that was “self-originated” and “ self-existing,” and 
which is as well avwAcOoov and ap@aprov, as ayévvnrov, “ incor- 
ruptible” and “undestroyable” as “ingenerable;” whose exist- 
ence therefore must needs be necessary, because if it were sup- 

ed to have happened by chance to exist from eternity, then 
it might as well happen again to cease to be. Wherefore all the 
question now is, what is this ayévynrov and avwAOpov, avroguec 
and av@urdorarov, this “ingenerable” and “incorruptible, self- 
originated” and “self-existent” thing, which is the cause of all 
other things that are made. 

_ IV. Now there are two grand opinions opposite to one 
another concerning it: for first, some contend, that the only 
self-existent, unmade, and incorruptible thing, and first principle 
of all things, is senseless matter, that is, matter either perfectly 
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to decline that odious and ignominious name of Atheists, and 
partly as conceiving that whatsoever is the first principle of 
things, ingenerable and incorruptible, and the cause of all other 
things besides itself, must therefore needs be the divinest thing 
of Wherefore by the word God these mean nothing else, but 
that which is ayfvynroy, “unmade” or “self-existent,” and the 
apxn, or “first principle of things.” Thus it was before ob- 
served,’ that Anaximander called infinite matter, devoid of all 
manner of life, ro Seiov, or “ God;” and Pliny, the corporeal 
world, endued with nothing but a plastic unknowing nature, 
Numen; as also others in Aristotle,® upon the same account, 
called the inanimate elements gods, as a aap first principles of 
things, Seoi 82 xat ravra, “for these are ” And indeed 
Aristotle himself seems to be guilty of this mi 


1 of 
abusing the word God after this manner, when speaking of love 
and chaos, as the two first principles of things, he must according 
to the laws of grammar, be understood to call them both gods :9 


7 See cap. 3. sect. 20. &c., and our remarks there. On Pliny see cap. 3. sect. 30. 
But what Pliny has handed down concerning God and the first principles of all things, 
is involved in such Nera baie doubt, as to make it easily appear that this writer could 
scarcely determine with himself what opinions to entertain; although he was un- 
willing to worship a God such as reason itself bids us worship. He seems to have 
boain superstitious, putting faith in dreams. See Plin.- Ep. lib. 3. cap. 5. p. 192. ed. 

rte. 

® This is a mistake of Dr. Cudworth's, for Aristotle does not speak of those philo- 
sophers who considered the elements as gods, but of Empedocles and his well-known 
principles, friendship and discord. I shall produce his own words from his book De 
Generat. et Corrupt. cap. 6. p. 734. tom. 1. opp. Td crotyxeia ccaxpives ob rd vetcog, 
GX’ 9 girtia, rd pice apdrepa rov Oeov. OEOI AE‘ KAI TAYTA, “ Those 
elements by nature which are prior to God are separated not by discord but by friend- 
ship. But these are also gods.” After Aristotle, Clemens and Simplicius have affirmed 
more explicitly, that Empedocles held the four elements as well as friendship and dis- 
cord to be gods ; they all however appear to me to have done ‘him injustice, and 
not to have understood his opinion correctly. He will be purged from this 

e by Aristotle himself, Metaph. lib. 3. cap. 4. p. 295. tom. 4. opp. Clemens 
Alexandr. Exhortat. ad Gentes, cap. . p. 55. 56. ’EuwedoxAne 6 ’Axpayayrivog 
ele wANI0¢ tumeowy, wpde Toic rirrapot crotyEiotg, TovToIg Neixog cai Pirjiay 
caraptSpeirac (Oeoic), “ Empedocles the Agrigentine, falling into the multitude, 
ranked, not only the four elements, but discord also and friendship among the gods.”” But 
on the principles of things being regarded as gods, I find a much more explicit 
in Aristotle, which I shall take the trouble of writing down. The philosopher is 
speaking of the ancient poets: OEOY'S ydp rowovvrec rdc dpxdc, cai ke rev 
Orsy yeyovivat, rd pr) yevoaueva rov vexrapog cai rig auBpociac, Svqra 
yevioSac gaci, “For making principles to be gods and to be sprung from 
the gods, they assert that those natures which did not taste nectar and ambrosia 
were mortal.”” Metaph. lib. 3. cap. 4 p. 295. tom. 4. opp. That there were 
many formerly, however, among the nations ignorant of the true religion, who wor- 
shipped fire, earth, and water as gods, is too well-known to require testimonies, See 
Vossius De Origine et Progressu Idolatr. lib. 2. p. 2. cap. 1. &c. p. 216. &e. 

® But this passage is not of that nature, that if the whole body of grammarians 
were sitting in judgment, Aristotle could be accused from it of a wrong application of 
the word God. He adduces this verse from Parmenides : 


Hpwricroy piv iowra Oewy pnricaro ravrwy* 


and then subjoins Hesiod’s verses concerning love and chaos. A little after follow the 
words here quoted. The Doctor, however, supposes that the term rovrovc, therein 
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learned ue took notice it in his book against Celsus, where 
he speaks of that religious care, which ought to be had about 
the use of words:* ‘O rolvuv peyadogutareoor, cay dXAlynv rotrey 
weplvotay elAnpwe, evAaBnIhoerat, aAXAa adAore *tpappdGeaw dvéd- 
pata mpaypact, piprore Suotov waby roic ro Croc Svopa iogad- 
pévwc pépovor emi Any pa oe ‘“‘ He therefore, that hath but 
the least consideration of these things, will take a religious 
care that he give not improper names to things, lest he should 
fall into a like miscarriage with those, who attribute the name 
of God to inanimate and senseless matter.” Now accordi 
to this false and spurious notion of the word of God, when 
it is taken for any supposed first principle, or self-existent un- 
made thing, whatsoever that be, there neither is nor can be any 
such thing as an Atheist; since whosoever hath but the least 
dram of reason must needs acknowledge, that something or other 
existed from eternity unmade, and was the cause of those other 
things that are made. But that notion or idea of God, ac- 
cording to which some are Atheists and others Theists, is in the 
strictest sense of it, what we have already declared, “‘a perfect 
mind, or consciously understanding nature, self-existent from 
eternity, and the cause of all other things.” The genuine 
Theists being those, who make the first original of all things 
universally to be a consciously understanding nature (or perfect 
mind); but the Atheists properly, such as derive all things from 
matter, either perfectly dead and stupid, or else devoid of all 
conscious and animalish life. 

VI. But that we may more fully and punctually declare the 
true idea of God, we must here take notice of a certain opinion 
of some philosophers, who went as it were in a middle betwixt 
both the former, and neither made matter alone nor God, the 
sole principle of all things; but joined them both together 
and held two first principles or self-existent unmade beings, in- 
dependent upon one another, God, and the matter. Amongst 
whom the Stoies are to be reckoned, who, notwithstanding, 
because they held that there was no other substance besides body, 
strangely confounded themselves, being by that means necessi- 
tated to make their two first principles, the active and the 
passive, to be both of them really but one and the self-same 
substance: their doctrine to this purpose being thus declared by 
Cicero :* Naturam dividebant in res duas, ut altera esset efficiens, 
altera autem quasi huic se prebens, ex qua efficeretur aliquid. 


* Lib. I. p. 19. adv. Celsum, ed. Cant. 

2 Academ. Quest. lib. 1. cap. 6. p. 2331. tom. 8. opp. But Cicero, in this passage, 
does not treat of the opinion of the Stoics, but of that of Plato and his ancient fol- 
lowers, or the first Academics. The opinions of the Stoics, however, on God and 
matter, have been elaborately discussed by Jac. Thomasius, De Stoica Mundi Exustione, 
p. 14. &c., besides Just. Lipaius, Physiolog. Stoic. p. 71. &c. 
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And we find it commonly taken for granted, that Aristotle‘ 
also was of this persuasion, though it cannot be certainly con- 
cluded from thence (as some seem to suppose) because he asserted 


called into question. I do not stop fo dispute with those who consider Plato to have 
maintained that the world was created by God out of nothing, aa Pet. Dan. Huetius 
among others has done in his Questiones Alnetane, nor do I think the words of 
Hierocles, upon which he mainly relies, signify what he and other learned men suppose : 
of this elsewhere. But it may be questioned whether Plato supposed that matter 
existed of itself and separately from God for an infinite period, and that God at a cer- 
tain time voluntarily proceeded to form and fashion it, or that matter was joined with 
and emanated from God from all eternity. Each opinion rests upon great authorities. 
The former is supported not only by the testimony of Plutarch, whose words are 
brought forward a little below, and of Laértius, lib. 3. segm. 71. but also by many 
other passages both of ancient and modern writers. See Wolf, aa above quoted, 
sec. 82. p. 124. To the latter are inclined Probus, Simplicius, and the whole 
halanx of those called the later Platonists, who contend that Plato held the world to 
ve emanated from God from all eternity, in the same way as rays from the sun, and 
therefore, to be posterior to God, not in time, but by nature. On this view see 
Zacharias Mitylenzus, Dialog. de Opificio Mundi, p. 207. ed Barthii. For my part, 
indeed, I admit that there is much greater probability in the opinion of those who make 
Plato to have held, that God at a certain time disposed and formed matter which was 
separate and distinct from himself; but still, I incline to the view, that all those who 
asserted two first principles of things, God and matter, supposed a certain union and 
connexion of these principles. Nor, to confess the truth, can I easily believe 
those to be in all respects right, who maintain it as Plato’s opinion, that God pro- 
ceeded voluntarily to the formation and disposition of matter altogether distinct from 
himself. But of this probably elsewhere at some more convenient opportunity. We 
now come to those who join and associate matter with God. These again, it would 
seem, ought to be divided into two classes. For there are some who suppose matter to 
have flowed from God from everlasting, as light from the sun. So thought all those 
mentioned a little above, who, after the birth of our Saviour went by the name of 
Platonists. See besides Zacharias, just quoted, Proclus on Plato’s Timeus, p. 116. &c. 
Whether Aristotle may be ranked among them or not, is doubtful. The Platonists 
indeed, hold him to be unquestionably on their side, nor must it be denied that his 
opinion is very closcly allied to dogmas of this kind. For he expressly declares in his 
Metaphysics that the world existed from everlasting, connected and associated with 
God, or the first mover, by some indissoluble bond. But as the whole of Aristotle’s doc- 
trine on things not falling under the sight is very obscure ; so it is not sufficiently mani- 
fest, whether he believed matter to flow from God perpetually or entertained some other 
notion on this subject, or rather, when appearing to himself to be saying something, 
in reality said nothing at all. I, therefore, neither wholly assent to, nor dissent from 
the learned men who make the opinions of the Platonists and Aristotle to be same. 
Those constituting the other class are such as conceive matter to have been always 
stored up within God, but yet suppose it to have been cast forth and formed at some 
certain and definite time ; to which opinion it is incredible how many among the ancients 
and moderns, also even among the Jews and Christians, have been favourable. Consult 
the most learned Abrah. Hinckelmann, Detectio Fundamenti Behmiani. p. 84. and 
concerning the Indians, Bernierius, Voyages aux Terres aux Grand Mogol. tom. 2. 
. 164. concerning the Jews, Jac. Basnage, Histoire des Juifs. tom. 4. p. 136. &c. 
or, a8 is evident even from Irenzus, was any different opinion entertained by most of 
those, who disturbed the Holy City in the early period of Christianity. 

“ Some light will be thrown upon what is here said of Aristotle, by the remarks 
made concerning his opinion a little above. He cannot possibly be ranked among 
those who assert two separate and distinct first principles of things, God and matter. 
For the Stagirite associated these two principles most intimately, and supposed God to 
cohere with this corporeal mass by the very necessity of nature. Wherefore, as I 
have already said, the later Platonists could with little difficulty draw him to their own 
opinion concerning the eternal emanation of the world from God. This sect, however, 
which was fired with an incredible zeal to do away with all discordances of the ancient 
philosophers, in order to be better able to conflict with the Christians, exceeded all 
bounds, in contending that Plato also held the same doctrine, 
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were commonly called Materiarii, or the Materiarian heretics; 
they pretending by this means to give an account (as the Stoics 
had. done before them) of the original of evils, and to free God 
from the imputation of them. ‘Their ratiocination to which 
purpose is thus set down® by Tertullian: “God made all thi 
either out of himeelf, or out of nothing, or out of matter. He 
could not make all things out of himself, because himself being - 
always unmade, he should then really have been the maker of 
nothing: and he did not make all out of nothing, because being 
essentially good, he would have made nihil non optimum, every 
thing in the Best manner, and so there could have been no evil in 
the world: but since there are evils, and these could not proceed 
from the will of God, they must needs arise from the fault of 
somethi and therefore of the matter, out of which things 
were made.” Lastly, it is sufficiently known likewise, that some 
modern sects of the Christian profession,? at this day, do also 
assert the uncreatedness of the matter. But these suppose, in 
like manner as the Stoics did, body to be the only substance. 
VII. Now of all these, whosoever they were, who thus main- 
tained two self-existent principles, God and the matter, we may 


® The words here given by Dr. Cudworth are not those of Tertullian or Hermogenes, 
but his own. But in stating the arguments of Hermogenes in his own language, the 
learned Doctor supplies some words which Tertullian does not attribute to Hermogenes, 
and omits others which he does. This will easily appear from Tertullian’s own 
passage, in which he is explaining the reasoning of Hermogenes, cap. 2. p. 138. 
“‘ Prestruit, Dominum aut de semet ipso fecisse cuncta, aut de nihilo, aut de aliquo, ... 
Negat, illum ex semet ipso facere potuisse, quia partes ipsius fuissent, quaecunque ex 
semet ipso fecisset Dominus. Porro in partes non devenire, ut indivisibilem et inde- 
mutabilem, et eundem semper, qua Dominus, Ex nihilo non potuisse eum facere sic 
contendit, bonum et optimum definiens Dominum, qui bona atque optima tam velit 
facere, quam sit: immo nihil non bonum atque optimum et velle eum et facere. 
Igitur omnia ab eo bona et optima oportuisse fieri secundum conditionem ipesius, 
Inveniri autem et mala ab eo facta, utique non ex arbitrio, nec ex voluntate: quia, si 
ex arbitrio et voluntate, nihil incongruens et indignum sibi faceret. Quod ergo non 
arbitrio suo fecerit, intelligi oportere ex vitio alicujus rei factum: ex materia esse sine 
dubio,” “ He first lays it down, that God made all things either out of himself, or out 
of nothing, or out of something. . . . . He denies, that he could have made them out 
of himeelf, because whatever he had thus made would have been parts of himself ; but 
he could not become parts, being indivisible and immutable and always the same, as 
God.” (This argument Dr. Cudworth overlooks, and in its place substitutes a very 
different one, altogether foreign to Tertullian.) ‘“ That he could not have made all 
out of nothing, he argues by defining God to be good and the best, who would will to 
make what is good and the best, such as he is himself; nay, farther, that he would 
will and make nothing but what was good and the best. Therefore, every thing would 
necessarily have been made by him good and the best, agreeably to his own condition. 
But we find also evil things made by him: certainly not of his own will; because of 
his own will he would have made nothing inconsistent with or unworthy of himself. 
Whatever, therefore, he made not of his own will, must be understood as having been 
made from the fault of something: undoubtedly of matter.” 

® He means chiefly the Socinians, the principal of whom, it is well known, deny that 
God constructed the world out of nothing. There are not wanting, however, among 
the other Christian sects those who hold the same opinion; which indeed, not a great 
while ago, not to speak of others, was openly professed by one of Dr. Cudworth's 
own countrymen, Thom. Burnet. See his Archelog. Philos. lib. 2. cap. 9. p. 520. 
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world was generated or produced at first from animant prin- 
ciples ;” and that it is also still governed by such a nature; res 
omnes subjectas esse nature sentienti, “that all things are sub- 
ject to a sentient and conscious nature, steering and guiding of 
them.” 

But to distinguish this divine animal from all others, these 
definers added, that it was aptoroy and paxapwrarov, ‘ the best 
and most happy animal;” and accordingly, this difference is 
added to that generical nature of animality by Balbus the Stoic," 
to make up the idea or definition of God complete: Talem esse 
deum certa notione animi presentimus; primim, ut sit animans; 
deinde, ut in omni natura nihil illo sit prestantius, “We p 
concerning God, by a certain notion of our mind; first, that he 
is an animans, or consciously living being; and then secondly, 
that he is such an animans, as that there is nothing in the whole 
‘ universe, or nature of things, more excellent than. him.” 

Wherefore these Materiarian Theists acknowledged God to 
be a perfectly understanding being, and such as had also power 
over the hole matter of the universe; which was utterly unable 
to move itself, or to produce any thing without him. And all of 
them, except the Anaxagoreans,° concluded, that he was the 
creator of all the forms of inanimate bodies, and of the souls of 
animals. However, it was universally agrced upon amongst them, 
that he was at least the orderer and disposer of all; and that 
therefore he might upon that account well be called the dnu- 
oupyoc, “ the maker or framer of the world.” 

otwithstanding which, so long as they maintained matter to 
exist independently upon God, and sometimes also to be refrac- 
tory and contumacious to him, and by that means to be the cause 
of evil, contrary to the divine will; it is plain, that they could 
not acknowledge the divine omnipotence, according to the full 
and proper sense of it: which may also further appear from 
these queries of Seneca‘ concerning God: Quantum Deus possit ? 
materiam ipse sibi formet, an daté utatur? Dcus quicquid vult 
efficiat ? an in multis rebus illum tractanda destituant, et a 
magno artifice prave formentur multa, non quia cessat ars, sed 
quia id, in quo exercetur, sepe inobsequens arti est? “ How 
far God’s power does extend ? whether he makes his own matter, 
or only use that which 1s offered him? whether he can do what- 
soever he will? or the materials in many things frustrate and 


? De Nat. Deor. lib. 2. cap. 17. p. 2977. t. 9. opp. : 

3 For Anaxagoras, as is recorded among others by Diogenes Laértius, lib. 2. 9. 
p. 85. taught that “ living beings were first produced from moisture, heat, and earth,” 
and, although he added mind to matter, nevertheless attributed most of its accidents 
to pares causes, ethereal and aqueous, which Plato severely censures him for, Phaedo, 

93. opp. 
* Pref. lib. 1. Quast. Natural. p. 485. t. 2. opp. 
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things; buthe is also rayxparic, and ravroxparwp, and wayret- 
obaioc, “ absolutely omnipotent,” and “ infinitely powerful :” 
and therefore neither matter, nor any thing else, can exist of 
itself independently upon God; but he is the sole principle and 
source, from which all things are derived. 

But because this infinite power is a thing, which the Atheists 
quarrel much withal, as if it were altogether unintelligible, and 
ierefuts impossible ; we shall here briefly declare the sense of 
it, and render it (as we think) easily intelligible or conceivable, 
in these two following steps: First, that by infinite power is 
meant nothing else but perfect power, or else as Simplicius calls 
it, &An Sévauc, “a whole and entire power,” such as hath no allo 
and mixture of impotency, nor any defect of power mingled wi 
it. And then again, that this perfect power (which is also the 
same with infinite) is really nothing else but a power of pro- 
ducing and doing all whatsoever is conceivable, and which does 
not imply a contradiction ; for conception is the only measure of 
power and its extent, as shall be showed more fully in due place. 

Now, here we think fit to observe, that the Pagan Theists did 
themselves also vulgarly acknowledge omnipotence as an attri- 
bute of the Deity; which might be proved from sundry pas- 
sages of their writings : 

omer. Od. &.’ 


Otd¢ dAXor’ ix’ ddAw 
Lede dyaSdy re caxdy re dio, dbvara ydp dxayra. 


Deus aliud post aliud 
Jupiter, bonumque malumque dat, potest enim omnia. 


And again, Od. @. 


Oedc St rd piv dwon, rd 2d’ ldots, 
“Orre cev @ Sips Wide, divara yap Gxayvra. 


Deus autem hoc dabit, illud omittet, 
Quodcunque ei libitum fuerit, potest enim omnia. 


To this purpose also, before Homer, Linus,® 
‘Pda wavra Oe redicat, cai dvyvuroy ovddiv’ 


7 The first passage occurs Odyss. A. v. 226. 227. the other, Odyss. %. v. 432. 433. 
® Jamblichus, in his Vita Pythagorm, cap. 28. p. 117. 118. quotes these two verses, 
as the commencement of a heroic poem, attributed by the Pythagoreans to Linus. 


"Er weoSaz xp) wavra iwi ove ior’ obdty dedrrov’ 
‘Pgdta rdvra Oey redicat, cal dvnvuroy ovdiy. 


We should hope for all things, for there is nothing that may not be hoped for : 
All things are easy for God to perform, and there is nothing impossible. 


But Jamblichus adda,‘that they appear to him not to be Linus’ verses but the produc- 
tion of the Pythagoreans.’ 
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And after him, Callimachus,9 
Aaluove pifar way duvaréy* 


“ All th’ngs are possible for God to do, and nothing transcends 
his power.” 


Thus also among the Latin poets, Virgil, Auneid the first, 
Sed pater omnipotens speluncis abdidit atris, 
Again, Aineid the second, 


At pater Anchises oculos ad sidera letus 
Extulit, et celo palmas cum voce tetendit ; 
Jupiter omnipotens, precibus si flecteris ullis : 


And, /neid the fourth, 


Talibus orantem dictis, arasque tenentem 
Audiit Omnipotens. 


Ovid in like manner, Metamorph. 1. 


Tum pater omnipotens misso perfregit Olympum 
Fulmine, et excussit subjectum Pelion Osse. 


And to cite no more, tho, an ancient Greek poet, is com- 
mended by Aristotle,’ 4 affirming nothing to be exempted 
from the power.of God but only this that he cannot make that 
not to have been, which hath been; that is, do what implies a 
contradiction. 


” Plutarch, De Placitis Philos, lib. 1. cap. 7. p. 880. tom. 2. opp. "Avypnosw yap 
(pnaiv) o ronrixde Adyog ody KadXtpayy Ty Abyorre 
Ei Ody olo3a, 
"Io3’, dre nai piEar daipome way duvaréy. 


“ For away with the dreams of the poets, together with Callimachus, who says : 


If thou believest in a God, 
Know this also, that all things are possible for the deity to do.” 


I have written the Greck verses as they are arranged by the illustrious Richard 
Bentley, Fragmenta Callimachi, N. 137. p. 372. 

10 Eth. Nic. lib, 6. cap. 2. p. 98. tom. 3. opp. Other testimonies of the ancients 
concerning the divine omnipotence are collected by Tob. Pfanner in his Systema 
Theologia Gentilis, cap. 2. sect. 27. p. 99. to which, if necessary, many more might be 
added. But it appears doubtful to me, whether or not the authors here cited by Dr. 
Cudworth entertained the same notion of infinite power, which he himself had put 
forth a little above. Inthe firat place, Homer could not attribute such a power to 
his own Jupiter, as we ascribe to God, for he often represents him, the chief of the 
gods, as prevented from doing this or that thing by the decrees of the fates ; and 
there are many evidences in this poet of divine impotence. The same may be eaid of 
Virgil ; as those who read his poem must be aware, that his Jupiter, whom he calls 
omnipotent, is often beset with many difficulties, and that the angry Juno interposes 
no slight obstacles to thwart his counsels. How many stratagems, how many cares, 
how many ministers, how many deliberations are necessary to the Jove of Virgil and. 
Homer, to effect the accomplishment of his wishes? I am almost of opinion indeed, 
that few can be adduced, from the rank of the ancient poets especially, who had the 
same.conception of divine power as ourselves, and that the word omnipotent means 
with most of them nothing more than multipotent, or implies merely, that nature is 
able to accomplish more than men. 
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Mévow ydp av’rov cal Otdc crepioxerat, * 
"Ayivnra wouiy, aco’ ay 9 wrexpaypiva® 


Hoc namque duntaxat negatum etiam Deo est, 
Que facta sunt, infecta posse reddere. 
Lastly, that the Atheists themselves under paganism looked 
upon omnipotence and infinite power as an essential attribute of 
the Deity, appears plainly from Lucretius ; when he tells us, 
that Epicurus, in order to the taking away of religion, set him- 
self to confute infinite power. 
Omne immensum peragravit mente animoque, 
Unde refert nobis victor, quid possit oriri, 
Quid nequeat: finita potestas denique quoique 
Quanam sit ratione, atque alte terminus hzrens, 
Quare relligio pedibus subjecta vicissim 
Obteritur, nos exequat victoria ccelo.? 
As if he should have said, Epicurus, by showing that all power 
was finite, effectually destroyed religion; he thereby taking 
away the object of it, which is an omnipotent and infinitely 
werful Deity. And this is a thing, which the same poet often 
upon again, that there is no infinite power, and conse- 
uently no Deity, according to the true idea of it. But last of 
At. in his sixth book, he condemns religionists, as guilty of 
a folly, in asserting omnipotence or infinite power (that is, a 
eity) after this manner: 
Rursus in antiquas referuntur relligiones, 
Et dominos acres asciscunt, omnia posse, 
Quos miseri credunt, ignari, quid queat esse, 
Quid nequeat, finita potestas denique quoique 
Quanam sit ratione, atque alte terminus heerens : 
Quo magis errantes tota regione feruntur. 


Where though the poet, speaking carelessly, after the manner of 
those times, seem to attribute omnipotence and infinite power to 
gods plurally ; yet, as it is evident in the thing itself, that this can 
only be the attribute of one Supreme Deity; so it may be ob- 
served, that in those passages of the poets before cited, it is 
accordingly always ascribed to God singularly. Nevertheless, 
all the inferior pagan deities were supposed by them to have 
their certain shares of this divine omnipotence, severally dis- 
pensed and imparted to them. 

IX. But we have not yet dispatched all that belongs to the 
entire idea of God; for knowledge and power alone will not 
make a God. For God is generally conceived by all to be a 
most venerable and most desirable being: whereas an omniscient 
and omnipotent arbitrary Deity, that hath nothing either of 
benignity or morality in its nature to measure and regulate its 


1 De Rerum Nat. lib. 1. v. 75. &c. p. 30. The other passage which follows occurs 
lib, 6. v. 61. &e. p. 436. 
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better than knowledge, but God?” Likewise the same philo- 
. sopher elsewhere plainly determines,* that there is morality in 
the nature of God; and that his happiness consisteth pore 
therein, and not in external things, and the exercise of his power : 
"Ore piv ovv Exdory rie evdatuoviac émi3aAAE TocovToY, Scov 
Wep apernc cal ppovhcewc, xal rov wparrety xara rabrac, Eorw 
curwiordoynpévoy nuiv, paptrupe ry Jey xypwptvorc, S¢ evdaluwv 
pév tort xal paxdpiog, ‘ ovO2y 2 Trav iene ayaSwv, ada 
&? avrév abréc, nat rq woide rig elvac rhv pictv, ‘ That 
every man hath so much of happiness, as he hath of virtue and 
wisdom, and of acting according to these, ought to be con- 
feased and acknowledged by us; it being a thing, that may be 
proved from the nature of Cod, who is happy, but not from any 
external goods, but because he is himself, Cees which he is) 
and in such a manner affected according to his nature ;” that is, 
because he is essentially moral and virtuous. 

Which doctrine of Aristotle’s seems to have been bor- 
rowed from Plato, who in his dialogues De Republica,’ dis- 
coursing about rhoral virtue, occasionally falls upon this dispute 
concerning the summum bonum, or chiefest good; wherein he 
concludes, that it neither consisted in pleasure as such, according 
to the opinion of the vulgar, nor yet in mere knowledge and un- 


derstanding, according to the conccit of others, who were more 


polite and ingenious.f OloSa, Sri roic piv wodAoig Hdovy Soxei 
elvat rd ayaSov, roi¢ 82 xoynfortipore podvnotc’ Kat dri re of rovTo 
wyobmevor OvK Exovar SetEat, Free ppdvnotc, add’ avayxaZovrat 
reXtur@vres THY TOV ayaOou Paval, para yEAoiwe’ dved(Zovrec 


® De Republica, lib. 7. cap. 1. p. 569. tom. 3. opp. 

“ De Republica, lib. 6. p. 477. opp. Dr. Cudworth has made a few omissions and 
alterations in Plato’s words, but without taking away any thing from their sense and 
substance. The agreement which the learned Doctor fancies he has found between the 
opinions of Plato and Aristotle on the goodness of God, I have not been able to 
perceive. The inquiry is, whether goodness holds the highest place tn the divine per- 
fections. This Plato affirmed ; but, if I judge correctly, not Aristotle likewise. The 
God of Aristotle does everything by the necessity of nature. He moves the heavens 
and every thing else by a certain : but he neither can desist from this motion 
nor compose and arrange things differently from what they are. Whatever therefore 
he communicates to inferior natures, he cannot help communicating. Now what, I 
ask, of true goodness, properly so called, does such a being possess? Would you call 
him good, merciful, benignant, who does whatever is done by him from all eternity, 
and cannot by any means act differently ? Or him liberal, who gives what he is com- 

by necessity to give? The two passages of Aristotle quoted by the learned 
r do not militate against this opinion. In the first Aristotle determines, that 
God is better than reason and is the fountain of reason. This will be readily conceded 
to him by all, who leave nothing to God but power and wisdom. In the other he 
asserts that God is happy, not by the possession of external goods, but from his own 
nature and inherent virtue. But not even this would prove God to be supremely 
ent They who deny all goodness and justice to God, will nevertheless make no 
ifficulty in adopting this opinion. For my part, indeed, I by no means agree with 
those, who like the later Platonists, believe it possible to do away with all discre- 
pancy between Plato and Aristotle, it being most certain, that these philosophers are 
at Sg a throughout the whole of their doctrines. 
> Lib. 6. . 
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_ the Hebrew Cabaliste’ also make a Sephirah in the Deity, 
superior both to Binah and Chochmah, (understanding and wis- 
dom) which they call Chether, or the crown. And some would 
suspect this Cabalistic learning to have been very ancient among 
the Jews, and that Parmenides was imbued with it, he sar a 
God in like manner oregdvnyv, or “the crown.” For whi 
Velleius in Cicero® (representing the several opinions of philo- 
sophers concerning God) perstringes him amongst the rest; 
Parmenides commentitium quiddam corone similitudine efficit, 
Stephanem appellat, continentem ardore lucis orbem, qui cingit 
celum, quem appellat Deum. 

But all this Pile we seem to be to seek, what the chief and 
highest good superior to knowl is, in which the essence of 
the Deity principally consists; and it cannot be denied, but that 
Plato sometimes talks too metaphysically and cloudily about it ; 
for which cause, as he lay open to the lash of Aristotle, 80 was 
he also vulgarly perstringed for it, as appears by that of Amphys 
the poet, in Laértius :9 


To 2 dyaOdy 8, re ror’ loriv, oF rvyydvay 
MédAag dea raibrny, Hrrov olda rovr’ lye, 
"H ré rov DAdrwvog ’Ayuddr- 


“ What good that is, which you expect from hence, I confess, I 
less understand, than I do Plato’s good.” Nevertheless, he 
plainly intimates these two things concerning it: first, that this 
nature of good, which is also the nature of God, includes benig- 


7 The interpretations given by leamed men, however, of the Cabalistic tree are so 
numerous and so various, that it is difficult to decide whether or not Dr. Cudworth has 
any grounds for this exposition of the first Sephirah. Consult Wolf's Biblioth. Hebr. 
vol, 2. lib. 7. cap. 2. sect. 7. &c. p. 1221. &e., and Jo. Fran. Buddeus’ Introd. in 
Hist. Philos. Hebreorum, sect. 39. p. 335. The whole matter is wonderfully beset 
with difficulties, nor do I believe any one will ever be able to bring forward an ex- 
position of the Sephirah, altogether free from doubt. However, if we assume what to 
me indeed appears most probable, that the Cabalists meant to give a tabular outline as 
it were of the perfections of the Supreme Being and of the science of these perfec- 
tions, we can easily fall into the opinion here maintained by the learned Doctor, that 
the first Sephirah, which they call Chether, or the crown, denotes divine love, as the 
fountain and principle of all the other divine virtues. 

® De Nat. Deor. lib. 1. cap. 10. p. 2895. Those who suspect, that Parmenides was 
led by the example of the Cabalists to call God Eregav.), or “the crown,” will not 
I apprehend find many followers, Even Cicero’s own words here quoted amply 
refute this opinion. With justice therefore, Wolf in his notes Ad Origenis Philo- 
sophumena, cap. 11. p. 86. 87. openly repudiates it. Of the opinion entertained by 
Parmenides concerning God, however, and of the meaning of this passage we shall 
treat professedly in the sequel, sect. 21. 

* Lib. 2. segm. 27. p. 181. But if I am not mistaken, these verses do not 
Plato for having talked about good too metaphyaically, but for having declared this 
good to be unknown. For the slave introduced by the comic poet says he is ignorant 
of the good his master expects, just aa Plato asserted the nature of his good to be 
unknown. At any rate, Socrates owns in Plato, that the question concerning the 
nature of the chiefest good is particularly difficult to explain, and that no one is able to 
expound it, De Republica, lib. 6. p. 478. 479. Add the dialogue inscribed Parme- 
nides, p. 57. where explicitly: “Ayyworow sypiv dort cai adrd rd caddy, 8 iors, cal 
ro dyadéyv, “ Of the nature of the beautiful itself, and of the good, we are ignorant.” 
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frame such conceptions of it, as destroy that awful and reve- 
rential fear that ought to be had of the Deity, and make men 
resumptuous and regardless of their lives; therefore, we think 
Fe here to superadd also, that God is no soft, nor fond and 
partial love, but that justice is an essential branch of this divine 
eas; God being, as the writer De Mundo* well expresses 
it, yduoc looxAuvjc, “an impartial law ;” and as Plato, iho 
wavrwy, “the measure of all things.” In imitation w : 
Aristotle concludes also, that a good man (in a lower and more 
imperfect sense) is ufrpov too, “an impartial measure of things 
and actions.” 

It is evident that an Aare erie es in those former 
times of nism, took it for that goodness was an 
essential attribute of the Deity, Sve existence they opposed, 
(so that it was then generally acknowledged for such by the 

Theists) from those entations of theirs before 
mentioned, the 12th and 13th, pa he from the topic of evils, the 
retended ill frame of things, and want of providence over 
uman affairs. Which, if they were true, would not at all 
disprove such an arbitrary Deity, (as is now fancied by some) 
made up of nothing but will and power, without any essential 
oodness and justice. But those arguments of the Atheists are 
irectly levelled against the Deity, according to the true notion 
or idea of it; and could they be made would do execution 
upon the same. For it cannot be denied, but that the natural 
consequence of this doctrine, that there is a God essentiall 
ood, is this, that therefore the world is well made and governed. 
But we shall afterwards declare that though there be evil in the 
parts of the world, yet there is none in the whole; and that 
moral evils are not imputable to the Deity. 

And now we have proposed the three principal attributes of 
the Deity. The first whereof is infinite goodness with fecundity ; 
the second infinite knowledge and wisdom; and the last infinite, 
active, and perceptive power. From which divine attributes the 
Pp oreans and Platonists seemed to have framed their trinity 
of archical hypostases, such as have the nature of principles in the 
universe, and which though they apprehended as several distinct 
substances, gradually subordinate to one another, yet they many 


9 Cap. 6. p. 865. t. 1. opp. Aristotelis. But the author seems to mean by this 
precept, not, as the learned Doctor supposes, that the divine goodness is tempered with 
justice, but that the care of God extends equally to all things. 

2 De Legibus lib. 4. p. 601. ‘O d& Oed¢ nui» rdvrov ypnparwy pirpoy dy ein 

tora, “God would be to us preeminently the measure of all things ;” the meaning 
of which evidently is: “ It behoves us in every action to take God as the example for 
our imitation, and not men,” as the philosopher expressly adds. As Dr. Cudworth 
cited these words from memory, it is not to be much wondered at, that he deviated a 
little from their true sense. Of the quotation from Aristotle I say nothing, it being 
altogether foreign to this question. See De Republica, lib. 3. cap. 4. p. 455. tom. 8. 
opp. and others. 
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that if he could be supposed not to be, there is nothing whose 
existence a good man could possibly more wish or desire. 

X. From the idea of thus declared it evidently appears 
that there can be but one such being, and that uéwwore, “ unity,” 
oneliness or singularity is eacniial to it; forasmuch as there 
cannot sideuibly Be more than one supreme, more than one omni- 
potent or infinitely powerful being, and more than one cause of 
all things besides itself. And however Epicurus, endeavouring to 
pervert and adulterate the notion of God, pretended to satisfy 
that natural prolepeis or anticipation in the minds of men, by a 
feigned and counterfeit asserting of a multiplicity of co-ordinate 
deities, independent upon one supreme, and such as were also 
altogether unconcerned either in the frame or government of the 
world, yet himeelf notwithstanding plainly took notice of this 
idea of God which we have propose, including unity or oneliness 
in it (he professedly opposing the existence of sucha Deity); as 
may sufficiently appear from that argumentation of his, in the 
words before cited.® , 


Quis regere immensi summam, quis habere profandi 
Indu manu validas potis est moderanter habenas ? 
Quis pariter coelos omnes convertere, et omnes 
Ignibus ztheriis terras suffire feraces ? 

Omnibus inque locis esse omni tempore presto ? 


Where he would conclude it to be a thing utterly impossible 
for the Deity to animadvert, order, and dispose of all things, and 
be present everywhere in all the distant places of the world at 
once; which could not be pretended of a multitude of co-ordinate 
gods, sharing the government of the world amongst them; and 
therefore it must needs be levelled against a divine monarchy, or 
one single solitary, supreme Deity, ruling over all. As in like 
manner, when he pursues the same argument further in Cicero, 
to this purpose, that though such a thing were supposed to be 
possible, yet it would be notwithstanding absolutely inconsistent 
with the happiness of any being, he still proceeds upon the same 
hypothesis of one sole and single Deity: Sive ipse mundus 
Deus est, quid potest esse minus quictum, quam, nullo puncto 
temporis intermisso, vereari circum axem cccli admirabili celeri- 
tate? Sive in ipso mundo Deus inest aliquis, qui regat, qui 
gubernet, qui cursus astrorum, mutationes temporum, hominum 
commoda vitasque tueatur ; nz ille est implicatus molestis negotiis 
et operosis. ‘“ Whether you will suppose the world itself to be a 
God, what can be more unquiet, than without intermission per- 
petually to whirl round upon the axis of the heaven with such 
admirable celerity ; or whether you will imagine a God in the 


® Lucretius, De Rerum Nat. lib, 2. v. 1694. p. m. 451. 
® De Nat. Deor. lib. 1. cap. 20. p. 2909. tom. 9. opp. 
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For the assoiling of which difficulty, seeming so formidable at 
first sight, it is necessary, that we should make a diligent inquiry 
into the true and genuine sense of this Pagan polytheism. For 


under consideration. It will be better to speak of some other matters which bear upon 
this question. I. I should wish it to be observed, that almost all the ancient doctors 
of the Christian church, who disputed with the nations averse to the true religion, 
classed the unity of the Supreme Being, as Dr. Cudworth has here done, among the 
notions implanted in the minds of men by nature itself or God. We have a treatise 
by Tertullian, De Testimonio Anime, in which he undertakes to prove that a man is 
led by the very instinct of nature and of his own mind, not only to think that there is 
a God and one God, but also to profess this in common discourse. Most of the others, 
of the Latins especially, Minutius, Arnobius, Lactantius, and many more, not to speak 
at present of the Greeks, follow in Tertullian’s footsteps. Arnobius isin particular ex- 
plicit, lib. 1, Adv. Gentes, p. 23. “ Quisquamne est hominum, qui non cum istius prin- 
cipis notione diem prima nativitatis intraverit ? cui non ingenitum, non affixum, imo 
ipsis pene in genitalibus matris non impressum, non insitum, ese Regem ac Dominum, 
cunctorum, quecumque sunt, moderatorem.” ‘“ What man is there who did not enter 
upon the day of his birth with the idea of this principle ? in whom is it not inborn 
and implanted, nay almost imprinted on the very womb of his mother, that there is a 
Lord and King, the ruler of all things?” II. This opinion, however, has been too far 
receded from by those who have philosophized in later times. For not to mention 
Locke and his followers, who hold that no idea is implanted by nature in our minds, 
there have been others who have gone to still greater lengths, and denied the possibility 
of its being positively known from reason even, that there is one cause of all things. 
Among these may be ranked in particular, Papinus, a Frenchman, Essais de 
Theologie sur la providence et sur la grace, edit. 1687. p.92. &c. who has been 
refuted by Pet. Jurien in the Preface to his book, entitled Jugement sur les 
Methodes d’expliquer la providence et la grace, Rotterd. 1688. 12. and by Monsieur 
Bayle, Continuation des Pensées sur les Cometes, tom. 2. p. 107. p. 513. III. The 
argument against an innate knowledge of God, in the discussion of which the learned 
Doctor has expended so much talent and erudition, does not appear to me to be so 
formidable as he supposes it. For those who hold that certain ideas or forms of 
things are implanted in us by nature, including among these the notion of a God and 
of one God, do not imagine these ideas and notions to be so plain and manifest, 
that they cannot be perverted and obecured. On the contrary, if I mistake not, 
they will admit, that these notions are more vivid in some persons than in others, that 
they are covered over with a sort of rust as it were, and therefore require attention and 
diligence in order to polish, brighten and purify them; and lastly, that those who 
indulge their own natural depravity, and bestow no pains upon the purification of their 
mental faculties, do by their own fault suppress and almost extinguish this innate light 
of the soul. Who is not aware that the whole body of Pythagoreans and Platonists, than 
whom none contended more strenuously for innate ideas, nevertheless held instruction 
and a certain external excitement to be necessary, in order to kindle the latent sparks, 
These will tell us, that our soul resembles a field, in which some. few grains of wheat are 
mingled with a great quantity of tares. If we suffer the tares to grow, what, I ask, 
will become of the good seed? Will not their abundance so choke up, displace, and 

disfigure it, that scarcely a vestige of it shall remain? Allowing, then, that an infinite 

multitude of men, both in times past and at this day, have believed and do believe in 

many gods, and have scarcely ever thought of one God, you will establish from thence, 
that this mass has utterly neglected the culture of their own souls, and have impru- 

dently suffered the field of the mind to become like a brake beset with brambles and 

thorns; but you will never prove from it, that no good seed, no notion of one God, was 

committed and entrusted to their minds and implanted in them by nature. For as, 

when we look upon an unsightly field, completely overgrown with weeds, we have 

reason certainly for charging the husbandman with carelessness and neglect, but have no 

argument to prove, that no good and fruitful seed lies hid underneath ; 80, if we observe 
a man either altogether uninformed or entertaining foolish and absurd notions of God 

and truth, we may safely blame his idleness and deplore his wretched condition, but 

cannot fairly conclude, that his soul brought with it into the world no notion of these 
whatsoever, I would apply the same remark to those also, who, from the example of 
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or multiplicity of gods, take it for granted, that this is to be 
understood of many unmade self-existent deities, in 
upon one supreme, that are so many first principles in the 
universe, and partial causes of the world. And certainly, if it 
could be made to appear, that the pagan Polytheists did univer- 
sally acknowledge such a multiplicity of unmade self-existent 
deities, then the argument fetched from thence, -against the 
naturality of that idea of God proposed (essentially including 
singularity in it) might seem to have no small force or validity 
in it.8 

XII. But first, this opinion of many eelf-existent deities, in- 
dependent upon one supreme, is both very irrational in itself, and 
also plainly repugnant to the phenomena. We say first, it is 
irrational in itself, because self-existence and necessary existence 
being essential to a perfect being, and to nothing else, it must 
needs be very irrational and absurd to suppose a multitude of 
imperfect understanding beings self-existent, and no perfect one. 
Moreover, if imperfect understanding beings were imagined to 
exist of themselves from eternity, there could not B gained be 
any reason given, why just so many of them should exist, and 


® It will be proper however, to observe here, that most of the ancient Christian 
doctors, who disputed with the pagan Polytheists, did notwithstanding understand the 
opinion of their adversaries, as asserting a plurality of gods, co-ordinate and co-equal 
with each other. This is manifest from many of the arguments, with which both the 
Greeks and Latins, in their Apologies, attack polytheism. Nor is it to be wondered at, 
considering the confused and perplexed manner in which those ancients discourse, who 
have written concerning the gods. Lest I should appear to have asserted this without 
foundation, I shall adduce a striking passage of AZncas Gazeus, from Theophrastus, 
p. 46. Kal viv rpocider 6 Ocdc, dre rac Aoyexdc Ouvdpecc Jaupdcayrec dwSpwrot, 
dvapxoug re kai dyevynrouc vopicayrec, cai wokAdc 'APXA‘E cai pupioug Geove 
woouvrec, Onpoxpariay dGraxroy avril rij¢ rerayplync povapyiac eicoicovory, 
“ God foresaw that men, admiring the rational powers, and considering them as without 
beginning and unmade, and imagining many principles and thousands of gods, would 
introduce a disorderly democracy instead of a well-ordered monarchy.” We here see 
/Eneas attributing to the nations what Dr. Cudworth endeavours to purge them from, 
namely the worship of a multiplicity of deities, self existent and without beginning. Not 
to mention others, Zacharias Mityleneus, a Chnstian philosopher of some note, 
advances the same in his Dialogue De Opificio Mundi, p. 177. Consult also Cyprian, 
De Idolorum Vanitate, and Athanasius, Contra Gentes. This doctrine, however, ap- 
so absurd and foolish to the Polytheists themselves, that they loudly complained 
of injustice done to them, and explained their own opinion respecting a plurality of 
gods, in the way it is here expounded by the learned Doctor ; declaring that they re- 
verenced one Supreme God, and a plurality of other gods, his ministers and inferiors. 
Of this I could bring forward many evidences from the ancient Christians ; but, to avoid 
prolixity, I shall content myself with the testimony of Orosius alone, which is parti- 
cularly clear, Histor. lib. 6. cap. 1. p. 417. “ Unde etiam,” says he, “‘ nunc pagani, quos 
jam declarata veritas de contumacia magis, quam de ignorantia, convincit, quum a nobis 
discutiuntur, non se plures Deos sequi, sed sub uno Deo Magno plures ministros venerari, 
fatentur,” ‘Whence also Pagans, whom the already declared truth convicts of 
stubbornness more than of ignorance, when hard pressed by us, now confess that 
they do not follow a multiplicity of gods, but worship several ministering Deities 
subordinate to one supreme God.” See also Minutius Felix in Octavius and 
Augustine, De Civit. Dei, passim. The controversy, therefore, respecting the real 
opinion of those who hold a multiplicity of gods, is, as we may perceive, not of 
recent, but o. ancient date. 
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gale: when 72t la aut to be understood universally neither, foe. 
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TAG é@avuuiacg Covrec, “ Whence every one of the gods wu 
generated, or whether they all of them ever were, sand what are 
their forms, is a thing that was not known till very lately ; for 
Hesiod and Homer were (as I suppose) not above four hun 
years my seniors, .And these were they, who introduced the 
theogonia among the Crrecks, and gave the gods their several 
names :” that is, settled the pagan theology. Now, if before 
Hesiod’s and Homer's time, it were a thing not known or deter 
inined amongst the Grreeks, whether their gods were genera 

or all of them existed from eternity; then it was not universally 
concluded by them, that they were all unmade and self-existent 
And though perhaps some might in those ancient times believe 
one way, and some another, concerning the generation and 
eternity of their gods; yet it does not follow, that they who 
thought them to be all eternal, must therefore needs suppose 
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But though we have thus clearl ee that all the pagan 
gods were not universally accoun y them so many 
self-existent Deities, they acknowledging a theogonts, or a 
generation of gods; yet it may be suspected notwi i 
that they might suppose a multitude of them also (and not only 
one) to have been unmade from eternity and self-existent. 
Wherefore we add, in the next place, that no such thing does at 
all appear neither, as that the Pagans or any others did publicly 
or professedly assert a multitude of unmade eelf-existent deities. 
For first, it is plain sania | the Hesiodian gods, which were 
all the gods of the Greekish Pagans, that either there was but 
one of them only self-existent, or else none at all. Because 
Hesiod’s gods were either all of them derived from chaos (or the 
floating water) love itself being generated likewise out of it 
(according to that Aristophanic tradition before mentioned); or 
else love was supposed to be a distinct principle from 
namely the active principle of the universe, from whence, to- 
ther with chaos, all the theogonia and cosmogonia was derived. 
ow if the former of these were true, that Hesiod supposed all 
his gods universally to have been generated and sprung origi 
nally from chaos, or the ocean; then it is plain, that Notwith: 


if we wish to interpret Hesiod and Homer correctly, it will be necessary for us to 
consider first of all, which part of their poems is to be referred to the natural philosophy 
of the time, which to the ancient history of the Greeks, and which, lastly, to the fictions 
and vagaries of an exuberant imagination, I should wish the same to be said of the 
other theogonies of the ancients that have come down to us. III. The learned 
Doctor denies, that he who holds any thing to be eternal must of necessity suppose the 
same to be self-existent; and this he confirms by the example of Aristotle, who taught that 
his numina or stars were eternal, and yet made them subject to the Supreme Being. 
He might, if he had wished, have added the later Platonists, who maintain that gods and 
the world are eternal, but deny their self-existence, or, as they are wont to say, hold 
them to be eternal by time but not by nature. Nor are we ignorant of what certain 
scholastic teachers, as well as some more modern philosophers, have taught concerning 
the eternal emanation of all things from God. Owing to the ambiguity of words, the 
whole of this doctrine has always appeared to me‘to be encompassed with difficulties. I 
speak not now of the eternity of nature which those maintain who apply the words eter- 
nal and eternity differently from the common acceptation. I shall speak only of the 
phrase to be self-existent, This can signify two things, either, That it is the first cause or 
supreme head of all things, or crisis without a cause, or, That it cannot but exist. If 
we take the former acceptation, Dr. Cudworth is right in his opinion, and it does not 
follow, who he that holds the gods to be eternal must necessarily suppose them to be 
self-existent. Let us suppose a certain eternal succession and order of things and 
emanations. If we take the above-mentioned phrase in this sense, we must deny the 
self-existence of all but one, from which the others flow: for they have a cause to 
which they are subject and upon which they depend. But if to be self-existent means 
the same as to exist of necessity, or to be unable not to exist, then the Doctor's opinion 
must be abandoned, and we must affirm, that things which are eternal are also self- 
existent. For there is no link of this eternal chain but which cannot but exist. All the 
gods of the Platonists, all the intelligences of Aristotle, exist by the very necessity of 
nature, and from necessity preserve the order, which they hold. IV. I am not aware 
by what argument it is made manifest, that the question of the ancient Greeks men- 
tioned by Herodotus, Whether the gods were eternal or generated, and that of 
Plato, Whether the world was made or unmade, have the same force and meaning. 
‘his is a mere conjecture, resting upon no foundation. 
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*Epwra 82 tvrav3a vonriov, ov rév ric "Agpodiryg raida, ra¢ yap 
Tic pntpo¢ pire yeyovulag ovrog mapayerat; GAX’ aAdov Tia 
xpesbuyevi Epwra’ oluat O& Tiv éyxareorapptyny pucKwe KivyTEKTY 
airlay &dory tov Svrwy, “By love here,” saith he, “we must 
not understand Venus’ son, whose mother was yet unborn, 
but another more ancient love, which I take to be the active 
cause or principle of motion, naturally inserted into things.” 
Where though he do not seem to suppose this love to be God 
himself, yet he conceives it to be an active principle in the 
universe derived from God, and not from matter. But this 
opinion will be further confirmed afterward. 

The next considerable appearance of a multitude of self- 
existent deities seems to be in the Valentinian thirty gods and 
eons, which have been taken by some for such; but it is 
certain, that these were all of them, save one, generated ; rer 
being derived by that fantastic deviser of them from one self- 
originated deity, called Bythus. For thus Epiphanius' informs us: 
Tptaxovra yap xai ovro¢g Oeove Kat Aiwvac cal Odpavodc BoddAk- 
Tat TWapecayev, wv 6 rowrd¢g sort BuSdc, “ This (Valentinus) 
would also introduce thirty gods and eons, and heavens, the 
first of which is Bythus:” he meaning thereby an unfathomable 
depth and profundity ; and therefore this Bythus was so called 
by him 6 awvrarw xai axarovdpactog warnp, “the highest and 
ineffable Father.” 

We do indeed acknowledge, that there have been some, who 
have really asserted a duplicity of gods, in the sense declared, 
that is of animalish or perceptive beings self-existent ; one as the 
principle of good, and the other of evil. And this ditheism of 
theirs seems to be the nearest approach, that was ever really 
made to polytheism ; unless we should here give heed to Plutarch,‘ 
who seems to make the ancient Persians, besides their two gods, 
the good and the evil, or Oromasdes and Arimanius, to have 
asserted also a third middle deity, called by them Mithras; or to 
some ecclesiastic writers, who impute a trinity of gods to Marcion ;5 


5 Heres. 31. cap. 2. p. 164. tom. l.opp. If there have been any who supposed the 
Valentinian eons to be so many self-existent gods, they have done so against the authority 
of all ancient writers. These fantasms of Valentine are manifestly emanations from 
God 


* De Iside et Osiride, t. 2. p. 369. Ard cai MiSpny Tipoat roy pecirny dvopd- 
Zovery, ‘* Wherefore the Persians also are wont to call Mithras the Mediator.” On 
the doctrine of the Persians more will be said below. 

® See Euseb. Hist. Eccles. lib. 5. cap. 13. p. 177. and the authors cited by Jo. Bapt. 
Cotelerius, Ad Constit. Apost. p. 339. t. 1. Patr. Apostol. A great portion of the 
ancient Gnostics inculcated three principles, a good God, an evil demon, and matter: 
therefore Marcion is not alone chargeable with this. We have in Constit. Apostol. 
lib. 6. cap. 8. p. 339. t. 1. Patr. Apostol. a striking passage respecting these three 
principles, which as being intimately connected with this subject, I shall adduce: Oi 
6t rpsic ivayrioug Oeode dvdpxouc, dei cuvdyrag iavroic, do&aZover, “ Some (of 
eee suppose three contrary gods, without beginning and always existing 
t er. 
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evil), yet so as they are not both of equal force, but the bette 
them more prevalent: notwithstanding which, it is also absolut 
impossible for the worser power or principle to be ever utte 
destroyed, much of it being always intermingled in the soul, : 
much in the body of the universe, there perpetually tugg 
against the better principle.” 

Indeed learned men of later times have, for the moet 
looked upon Plutarch here, but either as a bare relater o 
opinion of other philosophers, or else as a follower only, and 
a leader in it. Notwithstanding which, it is evident, that Plata 
was himself heartily engaged in this opinion, he discovering 
small fondness for it, in sundry of his other writings: as 
example in his Platonic questions,’° where he thus declares him 
concerning it: "H rd woAAduic Ud’ Hwy Acyspevov adnSéc sore 
piv yao dvouc Wuyi, cat rd Guopdoy owua, cuvuTApXov GAA 
ae, kal Td OvdérEepon a’Twv yiveow Loyev Ovd? aoxny, * Or else t 
which is often affirmed by us is true, that a mad irrational « 
and an unformed disorderly body, did co-exist with one anot 
from eternity, neither of them having any generation or beg 
ning.” And in his Timexan Mie es tic he does at large i 
triously maintain the same, there and elsewhere! endeavouring 
establish this doctrine, as much as possibly he could, upon ratio 
foundations. As first, that nothing can be made or produ 
without a cause ; and therefore there must of necessity be so 
cause of evil also, and that a positive one too; he represent: 
the opinion of those as very ridiculous, who would make | 
nature of evil to be but éreoddioyv, an accidental appendix to 
world, and all that evil, which is in it, to have come in only 
the by, and by consequence, without any positive cause. §$ 
condly, that God being essentially good could not possibly be 1 
the cause of evil, where he highly applauds Plato for removi 
God to the greatest distance imaginable from being the cause 
evil. Thirdly, that as God could not, so neither could 5An dare 
‘“‘ matter in itself devoid of all form” and quality, be the cat 
of evil, noting this to have been the subterfuge of the Stoi 


10 P. 1003. t. 2. opp. But neither does this passage show that Plutarch is tc 
ranked among those, who subject the nature of things to two principles. For, no 
meéntion that Plutarch is speaking of two natures subject to the Supreme Being, mind ; 
matter, he here decides nothing, but inquires merely, whether this opinion may 
be deemed more true than the rest, that is, he leaves the whole matter to the judgm 
of his readers, without himself establishing any thing. 

1 The testimonies which can be produced on the question from this treatise of Plutare 
will have little weight with those who consider, that in it Plutarch is not stating 
own opinions, but merely showing and explaining out of Plato's Timeus that philc 
pher’s sentiments regarding the generation of the soul. 

2 All these arguments are brought forward by Plutarch in his book De Isid« 
Osiride, p. 369. and Psychogonia, p. 1014. 1015. but neither in the order here read, ' 
in continued succession. He treats in both of the opinions of Plato and others, 
does not state the same opinion to be entertained by himself, 
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srotdc, “ an irrational and maleficent soul or demon,” which insi- 
nuating itself ev where throughout the world, is all along 
intermingled with the better principle :> Kat yj wav elva tpyov 
rov Seov rhv wuxjv, “ So that neither the soul of the universe, 
nor that of men and demons, was wholly the workmanship of 
God, but the lower, brutish, and disorderly part of them the 
effect of the evil principle.” : 
But besides all this, it is evident that Plutarch was also strongly 
with a conceit, that nothing substantial could be created 
no not by divine power) out of nothing p isting; and there- 
ore that all the substance of whatsoever is in the world did 
exist from eternity unmade: so that God was only the orderer 
or the methodizer and harmonizer thereof. Wherefore as he 
concluded, that the corporeal world was not created by God out 
of nothing, as to the su ce of it, but only the pre-existing 
matter, which before moved disorderly, was brought into this 
order and harmon by him ; in like manner he resolved, 
that the soul of the world Ae such a thing is always supposed 
by him) was not made b out of nothing neither, nor out of 
any Fs: erp soulless pre-existing, but out of a pre- 
existing isorderly soul was brought into an orderly and regular 
frame :* ’Axoopfa Yap hy ra po Tic Tov Kdopou yevécewc, axoopla 
82 ode adowparog ovde axlyynroc, ovd? ayvyxoc, aAXAd apopgoy piv 
xat acboraroy Td cwpariKdy, EuwAncroy 62 Kal GAoyoy ro Kivytixoy 
txovsa’ rovro O& iy avappoorla Wwyiic ob« txobonc Adyow' 6 yap 
Sedc obre owpyua Td Gowparoy, ovUre Hy TO ayvyop trolnoev, aAX’ 
Gowep apudvacoy avdpa, &c., “ There was unformed matter 
before this orderly world was made, which matter was not incor- 
poreal, nor unmoved or inanimate, but body discomposed and 
acted by a furious and irrational mover, the deformity whereof 
was the disharmony of a soul in it, devoid of reason. For God 
neither made body out of that which was no body, nor soul out 
of no soul. But as the musician, who neither makes voice nor 
motion, does b cee of them, notwithstanding, produce har- 
mony; 80 God, though he neither made the tangible and resisting 
substance of body, nor the phantastic and self-moving power of 
soul, yet taking both those principles pre-existing, (the one of 
which was dark and obscure, the other turbulent and irrational) 
and orderly disposing and harmonizing of them, he did by that 
means produce this most beautiful and perfect animal of the 


5 Plutarch De Psychogon. ex Timseo, p. 1027. Otrag ivdelewyura: rod\axdSey 
pty, rd py) way Epyorielvas Geod ry WuxyyfJddAa obpeuroy Exoucay iy daury ry 
Tov Kaxov pot 


that, 
evil, it was ordered and disposed oa which it n clear, that the interpre- 
i expresses the meaning rather 


words lutarch. 
* De Puychog. p. 1014. Par. _ 
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We are not ignorant, that Plutarch endeavours with all his 
might to persuade this to have been the constant belief of all the 


and others, who conceive that in speaking of two principles of things, he is detailing not 
80 much his own views as those of Plato and other philosophers, is not entirely destitute 
of probability, although Dr. Cudworth will have this to be the opinion only of mes 
who have not read Plutarch with sufficient attention. I am satisfied that scarcely a 
single passage can be produced from his works, in which he expressly avows that this is 
the doctrine alone to be adopted by any one aspiring to the name of philosopher, or 
that it is certain and most true: on the contrary, he over and over again says what 
cannot by possibility be reconciled with twa, what he calls, different natures or prin- 
ciples. And yet I do not altogether agree with those who, in the learned Doctor's 
judgment, are here to be disregarded. For the fact of Plutarch’s so often making 
mention of this opinion, of his being wholly bent upon showing it to have been enter- 
tained by Plato, who in his time was esteemed the prince of philosophers, and of his 
maintaining the whole hoet of ancient philosophers, with the exception of the Stoics, 
whom he hated, to have been imbued with it, is I grant a proof that at heart he was 
inclined to the dogma. We may go so far as to say, therefore, that he held it to be 
more probable than the other doctrines of philosophers, but not absolutely true and 
certain. It is evident he was partial to the customs of the Academics, who discoursed 
freely on both sides of a question, adopting that which accordingly they judged to pos- 
sess the greater probability. And heintimates sufficiently plainly, that this opinion, if any 
one, appears preferable to the others; nevertheless, he by no means so identifies himself 
with it as to imply his decided conviction of its truth. This opinion, however, 
which Plutarch deemed not improbable, and, as I think, justly attributed to Plata, 
is widely different from the one entertained by those who imagine two contrary gods, 
perpetually at war with each other. But as this, I perceive, is understood by few, and as 
the most learned Doctor himself has not clearly shown Plutarch’s drift, I shall endea- 
vour to make it manifest, particularly from his books De Iside et Osiride and De 
Paychogonia. God existed from all eternity, good and uncontaminated with any vice, 
from whom therefore no evil could proceed. See his De Iside et Osiride throughout. 
Also matter was in existence from infinity, in itself devoid of all quality and of all 
motion ; wherefore neither can this matter be considered as the cause of evil: De 
Psychogonia, p. ]015. ’Avopowdrng dt repi ry SAny dwouoy cai adia odcay 
ot« gore, “ There is no evil in matter, it being devoid of all quality and difference :” 
which he there discusses at greater length. But there was inherent in matter from 
eternity a certain irrational and maleficent power or nature, agitating this brute matter 
with disorderly and turbulent motions. This is that soul of Plutarch, ivayria sail 
ivavriwy eaprovpyoe, ‘contrary and, the maker of contraries,” De Iside et Osiride, 
p. 370. or uy) dvoug cai kaxomotdc, “ irrational and maleficent soul,” De Psycho- 

nia, p. 1014. Wuy) dvdppoorog cai dvénroc, “ unharmonized and irrational soul,” 
ib, p. 1029. to pass over other names by which he designates this substance. Now as this 
soul is destitute of counsel, knowledge, and reason, it is evident, that it is with less 
propriety termed soul, and that it works evil not by design but by a certain necessity of 
nature. Wherefore aleo Plutarch does not hesitate to call it dvdyen, “ necessity,” 
and to assert that it is that fate of which poets have sung and philosophers discoursed so 
aften, De Psychog. p. 1026. Ina word: this maleficent soul is a sort of moving 
power residing in matter, which is bound by no laws, but carried along in uncertain 
course. Ata definite time God proceeded to the formation of the world out of this 
matter, De Psychog. p. 1014. but wishing to make it in every respect beautiful and 
symmetrical, he saw that matter, which had been wonderfully disturbed by the 
impulses of that irrational soul, was to be ordered and disposed by him, and the irre- 
gular and inharmonious motions of the maleficent soul itself corrected and controlled. 
He therefore did both, first disposing matter and assigning to cach element its own place, 
and then, lest things rightly established should be again rent asunder and disorganized, 
correcting as far as possible the soul of the world, and imparting to it a portion of his own 
essence, so to direct its various motions, as to produce the greatest beauty in all things 
and an admirable harmony of the whole universe. This is so often inculcated by 
Plutarch, that it is strange there should have been any who attributed to him a widely 
different opinion. I shall quote some passages out of many: ‘O G@ed¢ ix re ratrac 
cai rig vopipov re cai dpiorne ovotac ixeivng Eugpova cai reraypivny admepyaca- 
pevoc, cai raSdwrep eldog cai ry aloInrixg rd voepdy cai Ty Keynrixes rd reray- 
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Iside et Osiride’? “is a most ancient opinion, that hath been 
delivered down from theologers and law-makers, all to 
poets and philosophers; and though the first author thereof be 
unknown, yet hath it been so firmly believed every where, that 
the footsteps of it have been imprinted upon the sacrifices and 
mysteries or religious rites, both of barbarians and Greeks; 
namely, that the world is neither wholly ungoverned by any 
mind or reason, as if all things floated in the streams of gfe 
and fortune, nor yet that there is any one principle steering and 
guiding all, without resistance or control; because there is a 
confused mixture of good and evil in every thing, and nothing 
is produced by nature sincere. Wherefore it is not one only 
dispenser of things, who as it were out of several vessels distri- 
buteth those several liquors of and evil, mingling them 
together, and dashing them as he pleaseth ; but there are two dis- 


derings and tempestuous agitation and tossing of the soul to regularity and order. .... 
Wherefore, the soul being rendered suitable to the sensible world, its rich 
ceeds from one undivided part which is called mind and intellect, and another whi 
is divided and separated through all bodies.” We have here the very opinion of 
Plutarch, which most men consider as strange and singular. Plutarch invented i 
new; but out of the various opinions of Plato’s interpreters undertook to atate 

set forth the one which he deemed to be nearer the truth than the others. This will 
appear more plainly from what we shall adduce presently. In the next place this 
opinion of Plutarch differs wonderfully from the absurd fancies of those who hold 
the existence of two equal and contrary gods. For so far from this maleficent soul of 
Plutarch admitting of being considered as a god, it scarcely, if at: all, deserves the 
name of a self-existent substance or principle. It is a moving power inherent in 
matter, but destitute of reason, which God, about to form the world, subdues, corrects 
and bends to his own will, and finally augments with a new part, that it should be no 
longer carried along by uncertain impulse. Nothing of this kind belongs to a certain 
evil god or evil principle, such as we are told the Manicheans afid others imagi 
Let us, therefore, exempt Plutarch from the number of those who have placed two gods 
over al] things, the one good and the other evil. Lastly, I do not altogether assent 
either to the learned Doctor’s conclusion, that Plutarch asserted three principles of 
things, a good god, an evil god, and matter. For this evil nature of Plutarch and 
other Platonists is not self-existent and separable from matter, but a certain power 
associated with matter, from which it cannot be disconnected. Wherefore, to speak 
properly and accurately, we must decide that Plutarch introduced only two principles of 
things, a benignant God and matter animated or acted upon by a certain brute soul. 
However, if there be agreement with respect to the things themselves, I should not wish 
to dispute with any one about their number and distinctions. These remarks which I 
have thought proper to pursue to some length, will not only conduce to a right under- 
standing of the Platonists’ opinions on various matters, and help to dispel not a few 
vulgar errors, but will show also in what way we ought to receive what the learned 
Doctor by and by argues in defence of Plato against Plutarch. 

7 Tom. 2. opp. p. 369. I would have no one suppose, however, that Plutarch 
by any means endeavours to make all the ancient philosophers appear to have 
held his own opinion, just copiously explained by us, on the origin of evil. For he is 
freed from such suspicion even by this, that he states those philosophers to be at 
variance and not all of one opinion. Plutarch merely wishes this one thing to be 
believed, that moet of the professors of ancient philosophy, like himself, removed the 
origin of evil generally from the Supreme Being, and referred it to another nature 
distinct from God, whom reason points out to the best : but he does not deny, that they 
adopted various ways and arguments in explaining this doctrine, and, that some a 
proached nearer than others to that opinion, which he attributes to Plato and which he 
is not unfavourable to himeclf. 
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tinct and contrary powers or principles in the world, one of them 
always leading as it were to the right hand, but the other tug- 
ging a contrary way. Insomuch that our whole life, and the 
whole world is a certain mixture and confusion of these two: at 
least this terrestrial world below the moon is such, all being 
every where full of irregularity and disorder. For if nothing 
can be made without a cause, and that which is good cannot be 
the cause of evil, there must needs be a distinct principle in 
nature, for the production of evil as well as good. And this 
hath been the opinion of the most and wisest men, some of them 
affirming Osotc elvac Sto xaSawep avtitéyvouc, that there 
are two gods as it were of contrary crafts and trades, one 
whereof is the maker of all good, and the other of all evil; but 
others calling the good principle only a God, and the evil prin- 
ciple a demon, as Zoroaster the magician.” Besides which 
Zoroaster and the Persian Magi, Plutarch pretends, that the 
footsteps of this opinion were to be found also in the astrology 
of the Chaldeans, and in the mysteries and religious rites, not 
only of the Egyptians, but also of the Grecians themselves; and 
lastly, he particularly imputes the. same to all the most famous 
of the Greek philosophers, as Pythagoras, :mpedocles, Herac- 
litus, Anaxagoras, Plato and Aristotle; though his chiefest 
endeavour of all be to prove, that Plato was an undoubted cham 
pion for it: ’AAAd raurd TAarwy ov trae roic tarepov, ove? 
Taplow, we éketvor, THY peTaed ric VAn¢g Kal rov Jeov rolrny 
apxnv kat dvvauy, vmipeve tov Adywv roy aromwrarov, Emel- 
cddtov ovK olda Srwe rotovvTa Twv Kkaxwy vow an’ aiTo-~ 
parov xara ocupBeBnkdc. "Emxobow piv yao ovdd axapic éy- 
kAivat Thy aTonov avyxwoovaery, wo avalriov tracayovre klynoww 
tk rou pi Gvrog, avrot & xaxlay kal xaxodaimovlay rocaérny, 
itrfoac re wept owua puplac aromlac nai Suvoyepelac, airlay év 
talc apxaic ovK éyoveag, car’ eraxoAovSnow yeyovévae AEyou- 
ov’ & d& TAarwv ovy’ obtwo" add rihv bAny dtapopac amaanc 
amraAXtrrwy, cat rou Seov ryy tev Kxaxwv airlay arwrarw 
rtBéuevoc, “But Plato was not guilty of that miscarriage of 
later philosophers, in overlooking the third power, which 1s be- 
tween the matter and God, and thereby falling into the grossest 
of all absurdities, that the nature of evils was but an accidental 
appendix to the world, and came into it merely by chance, no- 
body knows how. So that those very philosophers, who will by 
no means allow to Epicurus the smallest declension of his atoms 
from the perpendicular, alleging, that this would be to introduce 
a motion out a cause, and to bring something out of nothing, 
themselves do, notwithstanding, suppose all that vice and misery, 
which is in the world, besides innumerable other absurdities and 
inconveniences about body, to have come into it, merely by 
* De Psychog. p. 1015, Pa. 
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accidental consequence, and without having any cause in the 
first principles. But Platodid not so; but divesting matter of 
all qualities, and differences, by means whereof it could not 
possibly be made the cause of evils, and then placing God at 
the greatest distance from being the cause thereof,® he conse- 
quently resolved it into a third unmade principle between God 
and the matter, an irrational soul or demon, moving the matter 
disorderly.” 

Now because Plutarch’s authority passeth so uncontrolled, 
and his testimony in this particular seems to be of late generally 
received as an oracle, and consequently the thing taken for an 
unquestionable truth, that the ditheistic doctrine of a good and 
evil principle was the catholic or universal doctrine of the pagan 
Theists, and particularly that Plato, above all the rest, was a 
professed champion for the same; we shall therefore make bold 
to examine Plutarch’s grounds for this so confident assertion of 
his; and principally concerning Plato. And his grounds for 
imputing this opinion to Plato are only these three, which fol- 
low. First, because that philosopher in his Politicus® speaks of 
a necessary and innate appetite, that may sometimes turn the 
heavens a contrary way, and by that means cause disorder and 
confusion: secondly, because in his tenth de Legibus he speaks of 
two kinds of souls, whereof one 1s beneficent, but the other con- 
trary: and lastly, because in his Timzus he supposeth the mat- 
ter to have moved disorderly before the world was made, which 
implies, that there was a disorderly and irrational soul consisting 
with it as the mover of it, matter being unable to move itself 
But as to the first of these allegations out of Plato’s Politicus, 
we shall only observe, that that philosopher, as if it had been 
jap a to prevent such an interpretation of his meaning there 
as this of Plutarch’s, inserts these very words:'° Mir’ av S60 revi 


® These and the following words, although adduced by Dr. Cudworth as Plutarch's, 
are not however to be found in that author, but are gathered from the whole of his 
discourse and added to the others by the learned Doctor. 

® The words which Plutarch supposes to make for his opinion are these: Tlapd piy 
yap rov EuvSivroc wavra rd cadd céernrac wapd dé rij¢ tEwSew Eewe, dea 
xarerd cal adica iv obpavp yiverat, ravra LE lxsivng airé¢g re tye, cai 
roig fwoig ivawepyazera, “From him that framed it, it possesses all goods, 
but from its former deformity, whatever evils and injustice take place in heaven, 
these it both has itself and entails upon animals.” Also these: Ipoiéyrog c2 ypdvov, 
cal AnInc tyytvopivne ty avr, wadAoy Cuvacrebee rd TiC Tadatag ayvap- 
pooriag waSo¢, cal xivdvvebe Ctadrureic tig rd Trijg avopoirnrog areupoy Gvra 
rérov dovvat waduy, “ But in process of time, oblivion creeping over it, the malady 
of its pristine disorganization becomes more inveterate, and it is in danger of being 
dissolved and again reduced to infinite deformity,” Politici, p. 176. opp. In the latter 
words Plutarch has omitted many things, and has briefly stated what Plato discusses 
at greater length. 

10 These words would be sufficient to refute Plutarch, if he had asserted that Plato 
introduced two gods, opposing and conflicting with each other. But it will be evident 
from what has been remarked just above, that both Dr. Cudworth and many other 
most learned men are wrong in attributing this meaning to Plutarch. 
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Sew, Ppovovvre Eautoic évavria orpipery avrov, Neither must 
any such thing be supposed, as if there were two gods, contrarily 
minded to one another, turning the heavens sometimes one way, 
and sometimes another.” Which plain declaration of Plato’s 
sense, being directly contrary to Plutarch’s interpretation, and 
this ditheistic opinion, might serve also for a sufficient confuta- 
tion of his second ground from the tenth De Legibus," as if 
Plato had there affirmed, that there were two souls moving the 
heavens, the one beneficent, but the other contrary ; because 
this would be all one as to assert two gods, contrarily minded to 
one another. Notwithstanding which, for a fuller answer there- 
unto, we shall further add, that this philosopher did there, first, 
only distribute souls in general into good and evil, those moral 
aifcrences properly belonging to that rank of beings, called by 
him souls, and first emerging in them, according to this pre- 
mised doctrine: Twv ayabdy airia 4 Wuyi) Kal rov Kadwv, xat 
kakwv, kal aloyowy, dicalwy re kal adixwy, “ Soul is the cause of 
good and evil, honest and dishonest, just and unjust.” But then 
afterwards, making inquiry concerning the aoul of the world or 
heaven, what kind of soul that was, he positively concludes, that 
it was no other than a soul endued with all virtue. AO. ’Emed} 
Puy pév tot h Tepiayovoa Hiv wavra, tHv d& ovpavow wept- 
gopav & avaykne reptayev paréoy, ériueAoupévyny kai Koopovcar, 
nrot rHY aolorny Wuyny hroe thy évavrfav. KA. *O Eve, adda kk 
ve Twv elonuévwy ovd Satov GAdwe Atyewv, 7 wWacav aperiv Exoucay 
Wuxi play i wAslove meptayey aura, “ Ath. Hosp. Since it is 
soul that moves all things, we must of necessity affirm, that 
the heaven or world is moved by some soul or other, adorning 
and disposing of it, whether it be the best soul or contrary. 
Clin. O Hospes, it is certainly not holy nor pious to conclude 
otherwise, than that a soul endued with all virtue, one or more, 
moves the world.” And as for the last thing urged by Plutarch, 


* P. 898. Steph. 

N It will be proper again to bring forward the very words of Plato, that readers may 
without difficulty make themselves acquainted with the whole question. Thus, then, 

' writes Plato, De Legibus. lib. 10. p. 669. Yuy2» dy) diowcotoay cai svomovoay by 
dmaciroic wavry Kivoupivor piv, od card roy ovpavdy avaykn Stotiv pavat ; 
KX: Ti pév. "AS. Miav, 9 wAsiouc ; M. Atioug: dvoiy piv yé wou Udrroy pnddy 
ridopey, rie Te EvEpyéTidoc, Kal ri¢ rdvayria Suvaplync ipl frnaihoe ‘* Must 
we not necessarily say, that the soul, governing and residing in all things that move, 
governs also heaven ? Assuredly. One or more? At least more than one: nor ought 
we to lay down fewer than two, the one beneficent, the other working contrary things.” 
There is no question, but that these words were meant by Plutarch, although both in 
Ie Iside et Osiride, p. 370. and De Psychogonia, p. 1014. he only cites Plato’s De 
Legibus generally, without naming any particular e. 

! This answer by no means overthrows Plutarch’s argument, drawn from the very 
explicit words of Plato quoted by usa little above. The learned Doctor ought to 
have shown, how those words, in which Plato asserts two souls, one good, the other 
evil, are to be understood, so that the consequence deduced from them by Plutarch 
should not follow. This, however, he has by no means done; but merely brings 
against Plutarch a passage from the subsequent discourse of Plato, wherein that philo- 
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that before the world was made, the matter is said by P! 
to have been moved disorderly, we conceive, that the philoso, 
did thercin only adhere to that vulgarly received tradit 
which was originally Mosaical, that the frat beginning of 
Cosmopueia was from a chaos, or matter confusedly moved, ai 
ward brought into order.’ And now we think it plainly 


sopher affirms the soul of the world to be full ofall virtue ; as if it were manifest 
this, that in Plato’s opinion it cannot possess any depravity. But I. if Plato's: 
meant what Dr. Cudworth supposes, they would certainly show Plato to have « 
dicted that which he had expressly declared before and therefore to be strange 
consistent with himself, but not, that Plato did not assert an evil and disorderly 
to be resident in the nature of things ; which indeed he states explicitly. II. . 
Plato's athrming of the soul of the world, that it abounds in all virtue, this is 0 
pugnant to the opinion which Plutarch attributes to him, and which we hav 
plained at some length above. For the soul of the world, after having received 
tion of the divine essence, does certainly abound in every kind of virtue, althou: 
brute and disurderly part nevertheless remains and cannot be altogether annihil 
As a wise man may be suid to be replete with every virtue, and is often said to | 
by Plato, although his soul according to Plato’s idea consists of two parte, th 
rational, the other blind and subject to evil commotions: so in like manner what sl 
hinder us from ascribing all virtue to the soul of the world, which God out of hi 
has adorned, corrected, amended and recalled to a better state, although its worst 
still remains and sometimes exercises its influence in defiance of divine reason ? J] 
is manifest from Plato's whule discourse, if attentively examined, that Wuyy s 
aperny tyovoa, “a soul possessing all virtue,” does not mean a soul divested of | 
evil and perverse impulse, of every vicious propensity, but a soul séudious of | 
and endowed with reason. For in the first place the Athenian inquires, whethe 
soul of the world is replete with mind and virtue, or is destitute of these endown 
Ppdvipoc Kai adpernc wAnonc. He then shows it to be endowed with virtu: 
reason from the equable and constant revolution and motion of the heaven: 
the carth ; from which equable motion one can easily infer a nature partakir 
reason and wisdom, but hardly a soul polluted with no vice or evil propensity. 
why many words » We must cither adopt Plutarch’s interpretation or confess, tha 
divine Plato did not know what he was saying, and that when inculcating the gr 
of all truths he was guilty of the most shameful contradictions. 

2: In Time@o cap. 14. p. 527. BovAn3eig yap 0 ede ayadd piv wxayra, ¢ 
pov Cé pnciy elvat card Civapty, otrw oy way, daoy hy dparoy, wapada 
obx Novyiay dyov, addAd ktvotpevoy wAnppedwe Kal aracrwe, Eig rake» 
yyayev &k tic arakiac, nynodpevog ixtivy rovrov wavro¢g duevor, * For 
having determined that all things should be good, and nothing bad, as far as was 
sible, took every thing that was visible, not in a state of rest but moved immoder 
and irregularly, and reduced it from disorder into order, judging this to be bet 
There are several passages in Plato, which place it beyond doubt, that the phi 
pher conceived matter not to have been in a state of rest, before the Deity proce 
to form and dispose it, but tossed about and agitated by disorderly motions. See « 
cially his discourse on the motion of matter in the Politicus, p. 175. 176. 

3 It has already been observed by Jo. Christoph. Wolf, who in other respects { 
the part of Dr. Cudworth, that ‘‘ this answer concedes, rather than invalidates, 
turch’s argument.” Manichismus ante Manicheos, sect. 2. ¢ 33. p. 138. 139, 
therefore, adopts a different course himself to purge Plato ; of which we shall s 
by and by. Certainly if matter, previously to its being ordered and disposed by 
virtue and authority of God, was agitated and impelled by a disorderly motion, 
there was no inherent power in matter, as the learned Doctor so often admi 
moving and exciting itself, we must necessarily come to the conclusion, that that m: 
proceeded from a certain mind and vital nature lying hid in matter. And as 
motion was without rectitude or truth and vuid of all order, must we not of nece 
decide, that the beginning of the motion or the nature from which it originated, 
destitute of reason, virtue and counsel ? Assume, therefore, what is conceded by 
Cudworth and you have that maleficent and unmade soul of Plutarch’s, which 
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pears, that there is no strength at all in any of Plutarch’s fore- 
mentioned allegations, nor any such monster to be found any- 
where in Plato, as this substantial evil principle or god, a wicked 
soul or demon, unmade and self-existent from eternity, opposite 
and inimicous to the good God, sharing the empire and dominion 
of the world with him. Which opinion is really nothing else 
but the deifying of the devil, or prince of evil spirits, making 
him a co-rival with God, and entitling him to a right of receiving 
divine honour and worship. 

And it is observable that Plutarch himself confesseth this inter- 
pretation, which he makes of Plato, to be new and paradoxical, 
or an invention of his own: Kat da rd wAslorotc rwy ard TAa- 
TWO UTEVavTIOVGTal SeduEvoy TapapnvOlac,* “ Such as because it 
was contrary to the generally received opinion of Platonists, 
himself thought to stand in need of some apology and defence.” 
To which purpose, therefore, he adds again: Ilowrov ovy, hy Exw 
Tel TOUTWY Siavotay, EIHoopal TicTOOMEVOS TY EKOTt, Kal Tapa- 
pvOvipevog, we Eveori, Td GANSiC TOV Adyou, Kal wapadotov, “I 
will,” saith he, “declare my own opinion first concerning these 
things, confirming it with probabilities, and, as much as possible 
I can, aiding and assisting the truth and paradoxicalness thereof. 
Moreover, Proclus upon the Timzus takes notice of no other 
philosophers that ever imputed this doctrine to Plato, or indeed 
maintained any such opinion of two substantial principles of 

ood and evil, but only Plutarch and Atticus; (though I confess 

halcidius cites Numenius also to the same purpose.) Proclus’ 
words are these:f Ot piv wept TAovrapyoy rov Xatowvéa xat 
“Artixov mposivat gact rv axdounrov vAnv mod Tic yevicewc, 
mvotivat O& kal THY Kaxeoyativy Yuxny THY TOUTO KIVOvCaY, dev 
yao 9 Klynote hy, f ard Yoyxiic; el O& araxroc H «lynotc, amd 
atakxrov Yvyiic, “ Plutarchus, Cheronensis, and Atticus maintain, 
that before the generation and formation of the world, there was 
unformed and disorderly matter existing (from eternity) together 
with a maleficent soul: for whence, say they, could that notion 
of the matter in Plato’s Timeus proceed, but from a soul? and 
if it were a disorderly motion, it must then needs come from a 
disorderly soul.” And as Proclus tells us, that this opinion of 
theirs had been before confuted by Porphyrius and Jamblichus, 
as that which was both irrational and impious, so doth he there 


corrected and amended by divine wisdom. But it ouglit by no means to be dissembled 
that the learned doctor, as appears from what follows, misapprehended the meaning of 
Plutarch, which, if it had been such as is here explained, would certainly have made 
this answer of some weight. But Plutarch has not by any means introduced two equal 
goda, one the fountain of all good, the other evil and perpetually thwarting and oppo- 
sing his will. He meant merely, that matter before the creation of the world was sub- 
ject to the dominion of a soul devoid of reason, whose nature was afterwards wholly 
amended by God and adorned, as far as possible, with divine endowments. 
"© Psychog. py 1012. + P. 1014. t P.116. 
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likewise himself briefly refel it in these two propositions; f 
that raca Yuyn yévynua tore rov Seov, “every soul is 
offspring of God,” and there can be no soul, nor any thing ¢ 
besides God self-existing ; and secondly: To xaxov dcarviov wo 
Sorep xal TO ayalov, atoroyv’ ov yap Sudriov ry Gel ro a 
ovre txlane aylvunror, ovre dAwe avridtyonpévoy, “It is abs 
to make evil alike eternal with guod, for that which is 
cannot be of like honour with Bod, and equally unmade, 
indeed can there be any thing at all positively opposite to Gi 


* I shall comprise in this place what may seem to me necessary towards 
trating and confirming the foregoing. I. Plutarch does not say, that the opinion 
treating of is cntirely new and an invention of his own, but simply asserts, t) 
was opposed by most of the Platonists, of his own time especially ; which is a 
that some Platonists before Plutarch approved of it. And I have adduc 
passage from Chalcidius a little above, which shows it to have been adopted by | 
few of the Platonic sect. II. Although Proclus, In Timeum Platonis, r 
Plutarch’s interpretation of Plato, he is himself, nevertheless, not far from he 
that opinion. For in Theolog. Platon, lib. 5. cap. 7. p. 259. he argues that this: 
has a two-fold life, one obecure, and the other more known and lesa orderly : A 
yap ovoncly ry copy Cwitc, ric piv agavovc cai voepwripac, rij¢ bé @voiKw 
kai iugavoic, cai rij¢ piv card ry rpovoay agpopilopivnc, rhe Cé car’ elpapy 
araxtwe Tpotwvenc: 1 pév Cevripa rai woAvecie, Kai fa Tic ovcews imiredov 
rig Ciiac LEnprnrat rakewe, “* For there is a two-fold life in the world, one ot 
and more intellectual, the other more natural, and more manifest and known: wi 
the former is determined by forethought, the latter proceeds irregularly according to 
the second, which is multiform and perfected by nature itself, is dependent upon « 
order.” This physical life of the world, which proceeds disorderly and obeys the 
of fate, although different in a certain way from Plutarch’s maleficent soul, is nevert! 
very closely allied to it. LITT. What need of many words? The whole sect of Plate 
who in other respects are wonderfully at issue in expounding the doctrines of 
too obscure master, are unable to reject the main and essential puint in the of 
given by Plutarch. For all who do not wish to abandon their preceptor's ni 
work, the Timaus, must confeas, that the soul of the world is compounded of two 
the same and different, or of a certain portion of the divine essence, and of a c 
other thing distinct from God and associated with matter. But although, as 
beyond measure ingenious, they variously interpret that different thing which God 
bined with a certain portion of himself to form the soul of the world out of bot! 
they cannot but allow notwithstanding, that it had existed in matter before it 
fashioned by Ciod, that it was something fraught with moving power, and lastly 
its motions deviated from the rule of rectitude and justice. See Chalcidius on 
several opinions, In Timeum Platonis, cap. 2. sect. 30, Ac. p. 287. and cap. 13. 
298, p. 368. 389, and Procluson the same Timieus, p. 114. &c. But ifany one maii 
these things, how far, [ would ask, is he removed from Plutarch’s disorderly | 
Wherefore also, all the Platonists that have come down to us, although they hide | 
selves under a covering of words, seem, when discoursing of the soul of the world, 
not very much opposed to this opinion. See, from among the Latins even, 
Macrobius has, In Somnium Scipionis, lib, 1. cap. 6. p. 26. cap. 14. p. 75. and 
where. Nay, the later DPlatonists themselves, who especially contemn this doc 
have decided, that if Plato’s authority is to be regarded, we must suppose a twi 
soul in the world: of which elsewhere. IV. Concerning Numenius we have th 
lowing among many other things in Chalcidius, In Timaum Platonis, cap. 13. 
295. p. 387. Numenius Platonem laudat, quod duas mundi animas autumet, | 
beneficentissimam, malignam alteram, scilicet avlvam. Que licet modice flu 
tamen, quia intimo proprioque motu movetur, vivat, et anima convegetetur, necess 
lege corum omnium, que genuino motu moventur. Que quidem etiam pa 
anime partis, in qua est aliquid corpulentum mortaleque et corporis simile, auct: 
patrona, sicut rationabilis anime pars auctore utitur ratione ac Deo. ‘ Num 
cites Plato as asserting two souls of the world, one most beneficent, the other 
namely matter. Which, although moderatcly agitated, nevegtheless, forasmuch 
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irrational or maleficent soul of the world or demon,” self-exisi 
from eternity; we shall therefore hereunto briefly reply, | 
though that philosopher derived not the original of e 3 
unqualified matter, nor from a wicked soul, or demon unm: 
yet did he not therefore impute them to God neither, but, a 
seemcth, to the necessity of imperfect beings. For as Tim 
Locrus had before Plato determined that the world was made 
God and necessity, so does Plato himself accordingly dec 
in his Timeus,° re weucypévn rovce rov xdopou yeveotc ae ava} 
Kal vou cucracewc, vou y avayKne aoxovroc, “that the gen 
tion of this world is mixed and made up of a certain composi 
of mind and necessity both together, yet so_as that mind < 
also (in some sense) rule over necessity.” Wherefore thot 
according to Plato, God be properly and directly the caus 
nothing else but good, yct the necessity of these lower imper 
things does unavoidably give being anit birth to evils. For f 
as tu moral evils, (which are the chiefest) there is a neces 
that there should be higher and lower inclinations in all rati 
beings vitally united to bodies, and that as autexousious or f 
willed, they should have a power of determining themselves n 
or less cither way; as there is also a necessity, that the s 
liberty of will, (essential to rational creatures) which ms 
them capable of praise and reward, should likewise put then 
a possibility of deserving blame and punishment. in, at 
the evils of pain and inconvenience, there scems to be a neces 
that imperfect, terrestrial animals, which are capable of the se 
of pleasure, should in contrary circumstances (which will | 
sometimes happen, by reason of the inconsistency and incom] 
sibility of things) be obnoxious to displeasure and pain.  / 
lastly, for the evils of corruptions and dissolutions; there 
plain necessity that if there be natural gencrations in the wo 
there should be also corruptions ; according to that of Lucreti 
before cited, 


testimonies also, that on the whole, Numenius, Plutarch, and Atticus were agreed 
all motions and all the accidents befalling the nature of things are to be derived, 
from one source, but from two causes, but that they differed in their explanatio 
this opinion. For Numenius and those who thought with him, drew asu 
these two souls, and held them always to act and operute separately and 
to be juined and compacted together by God. Atticus and Plutarch judged 
ferently, asserting that God associated the evil soul of matter with the other ; 
soul and formed one compound soul out of the two. It appears, therefore, 
Numenius is with greater probability and justice, ranked amongst those who mainta 
two principles of things, one good, the other evil, than Plutarch and Atticus. Ne 
carry this note to an undue length, I shall reserve what remains to be remarked, 
those which are to follow. 

5 P. 533. opp. But if the learned Doctor had produced the entire words cz P| 
and not omitted what follows, it would be evident that they favour Plutarch’s opi 
inore than his own. But of this by and by. 

* De Rerum Nat. lib. v. 264. p. 77. 
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Quando alid ex alio reficit natura, nec ullam 
Rem gigni patitur, nisi morte adjutam aliena. 


To all which may be added, according to the opinion of 
many, that there is a kind of necessity of some evils in the 
world for a condiment (as it were) to give a relish and haut-goust 
to good; since the nature of imperfect animals is such, that they 
are apt to have but a dull and sluggish sense, a flat and insipid 
taste of good, unless it be quickened and stimulated, heightened 
and invigorated, by being compared with the contrary evil. As 
also, that there seems to be a necessary use in the world of the 
kaka axovora, those involuntary evils of pain and suffering, both 
for the exercise of virtue, and the quickening and exciting the 
activity of the world, as also for the repressing, chastising, and 
punishing of those xaxd éxoto.a, those “ voluntary evils of vice 
and action.” Upon which several accounts, probably, Plato con- 
cluded, that evils could not be utterly destroyed, at least in this 
lower world, which, according to him, is the region of lapsed 
souls: AAD’ ob?’ amoAgoSat rd xaxd Suvarov, & Oeddwpes, (irevav- 
tiov yap tt rw aya0y ast elvat avayKn) ovr’ ev Seoic abra idpboSat, 
rhvoe Ivnrny pba, kal révde roy réwov meptroAciv 2% avay«ne’ 
Sd repacSa yon evSkvde exeice Gebyew Sri rayiora’ guyy 8 
épolwote Sew Kata rd Ouvaroy, duolwore d2 Slkaov xat Sorov pera 
ppovicewe yevécSat,* “ But it is neither possible (O Theodorus, ) 
that evils should be quite destroyed (for there must be something 
always contrary to good) nor yet that they should be seated 
amongst the gods, but they will of necessity infest this lower 
mortal region and nature. Wherefore, we ought to endeavour 
to flee from hence with all possible speed; and our flight from 
hence is this, to assimilate ourselves to God as much as may be; 
which assimilation to God consisteth in being just and holy with 
wisdom.” Thus, according to the sense of Plato, though God be 
the original of all things, yet he is not to be accounted properly 
the cause of evils, at least moral ones, (they being only defects) 
but they are to be imputed to the necessity of imperfect beings, 
which is that avay«n roAAd ry Jey Svapaxovca cal apnviaGovea, 
“that necessity which doth often resist God, and as it were, 
shake off his bridle.” Rational creatures being, by means thereof, 
in a capability of acting contrary to God’s will and law, as well 
as their own true nature and good; and other things hindered of 
that perfection which the divine goodness would else have im- 
parted to them. Notwithstanding which, mind, that is, God, is 
said also by Plato to rule over necessity, because those evils, 
occasioned by the necessity of imperfect beings, are over-ruled 
by the divine art, wisdom and providence, for good; Typbon 


* In Thetet, p. 176. Steph. 
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and Arimanius (if we may use that language) being as it were, 
outwitted by Osiris and Oromasdes, and the worst of all evils 
made, in spite of their own nature, to contribute subserviently 
to the good and perfection of the whole: Kat rovro peylorne 
réxvn¢ ayaSoroey ra xaxa,° “and this must needs be acknow- 
ledeed to be the ipa art of all, to be able to bonify evils, or 
tincture them with good.” 


* To which of the ancient philosophers this saying belongs, I confess myself 
ignorant. The like has been eaid 1 know by many. I shall speak rather of the 
matter in hand itself, and inquire whether our excellent author has correctly expounded 
Plato’s opinion concerning the origin of evil. Wolf, in his Manichzism. ante Mani- 
chseos, p. 141. 142. has already noticedthat Dr. Cudworth here carries his zeal for Plato 
too far: he himself, however, considers Plato to have derived all evil from the condition 
of matter. I may be allowed to discuss the subject somewhat more at length, and to 
dissent in some points from the opinion of this most learned man, whose judgment in 
other respects I readily prefer to my own. I. Dr. Cudworth is mistaken in supposing, 
that what Plato says of necessity in his Timzus tends to strengthen the interpretation 
here given of that philosopher’s opinion respecting the origin of evil. This will at 
once be apparent if we adduce the entire words of Plato. Thus, therefore, in the 
Timezus, cap. 39. p. 533. opp. Nov dt dvdyen¢e dpyévrocg, 7d reideyv abriy rav 

tyvopévwy ra xrtiora txi rd Bidrioroy | his ravry cara raira 6’ avdyenc 
So oulvae Uwe weiI0uc Eugpovoc, obrw nar’ dpydc Evvioraro réde 7d way, “ For 
mind ruling over necessity, inasmuch as by persuasion it led it for the most part to 
the best events of things, and this yielding and obeying wise persuasion, in this manner 
arose the first origin of the world.” If these words be alone looked to, we shall never 
be made to believe that a necessity, such as Dr. Cudworth speaks of, was introduced by 
Plato to show the source of evils. On the contrary, when Plato says, that mind by per- 
suasion overcame necessity and necessity obeyed the persuading mind, Plutarch's 
opinion of a disorderly soul formerly governing the world, will appear much more pro- 
bable and more applicable to these words. For what but a soul can be persuaded, and 
what nature but a soul can obey persuasion. II. Neither, however, do I consider what 
the learned Doctor has here ingeniously and acutely argued to be altogether wrong. 
For Plato, since he supposed God to have purposely and wisely made sume things more 
perfect and better than others, that thereby an equal harmony might arise in the whole 
universe, as all those who have read even his Timzus will be aware of, could not but 
derive many inconveniences and evils from the very state of things and natures in which 
they were designedly placed by God. These are what they call the evils of imperfec- 
tion ; however, those who have philosophized more recently concerning such matters, 
have correctly and wisely denied these to be properly called evils. ILI. There remain 
the physical and morai evils. Although Plato nowhere so speaks of these evils as 
to make his opinion clearly and plainly undertood, yet I consider it evident, 
that he does not derive the whole of them from one source. In the first place he cer- 
tainly appears to have supposed, that the condition and nature of matter, which often- 
times opposed the counsels and will of God, who desired every thing to be the best, pro- 
duced many of the evils that beset this world. This is shown at large by Maximus 
Tyrius, the Platonist, Dissertation 25. p. 246. whose opinion is elegantly expounded 
and impugned by Bayle, Dictionnaire, tom. 3. art. Pauliciens, note p. 2212. I shall 
not repeat here what learned men have long ago advanced on this subject ; but shall 
merely show it to be sufficiently evident from the Timzeus itself, that Plato entertained 
this opinion. I shall give some of his words: thus p. 352. concerning matter: Tavra 
drdxruc txovra 6 Ged iv ixdory re adry mpdc avTd Kai rpd¢c GdAnAa oupperpiag 
iveroinoey, bcac re nai ban duvardy hv dyddoya cai copperpa elva, “ These 
being in a state of disorder, God imparted to each such a measure and mode of propor- 
tion, both towards themselves and towards one another, as each was capable of receiving.” 
We here see, that God gave so much order and symmetry to matter, as its nature would 
bear ; in the same manner as a statuary out of a piece of wood, which promises neither 
a Minerva nor a Mercury, forms such a statue as the wood will admit of. The Timeus 
supplies more of the kind, which, to avoid prolixity, I shall now pass over, 
IV. I deny, however, that Plato traced all physical evils to this one cause ; I deny that 
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ood; and the other of evil) to Plato. And as for the other 
Crock philosophers, his pretences to make them assertors of the 
same doctrine seem to be yet more slight and frivolous. For he 


and vices, and also subjugates the diviner soul itself. Consult Maximus Tyrius, 
Diss. 25, p. 248. &c. who has ably expounded the whole subject, yet not im all points 
according to the sense of Plato. For, although the inferior deities commissioned by 
God with the formation of man, spared no labour to make him as good as posable 
according to the behest of the Supreme Being, still they were unable entirely to divest 
that soul of its own nature. Plato, in Timeo p. 543. Mepynpévor yap ric row 
warpdc¢ imtorodic ol cumorayrec nude, bre rd Synrdy yivoc twioredALy Sc dpicrey 
ele Suvapey roueiy, obrw 02 caropSovyrec Kai rd gadAOY Hyer, iva GAnSelac rH 
xoocaxraro, “ For those who formed us, being mindful of the paternal mandate by 
which he had commanded that the human race should be made the best possible, so 
corrected the worst part of us, that it should also in a certain manner be susceptive of 
truth.” Now, from whence did those inferior deities who framed man obtain that 
irrational soul which they placed in our body ? Of this, indeed, Plato does not clearly 
inform us in the Timasus ; but on taking into account what we have hitherto more than 
once inculcated, it will be easy to arrive at his opinion. This soul was not derived 
from God, who is the best ; neither did these inferior gods produce ft of themselves; 
nor lastly, did it proceed from matter, which is destitute of qualities and sense. It re- 
mains, therefore, that it wasa delibation of the above-mentioned disorderly soul of the 
world. Hence man, according to Plato, bears the image of the whole world: both the 
world and man being a compound of soul and matter, and the soul of both va 
partly rational and partly irrational. The rational soul is the mother and origin of 
good ; the irrational of all evils, of all violent convulsions of nature, and of all evil 
commotions. We clearly see that this is not an opinion which purges God of 

fault, or divests the question concerning the origin of evil of all its difficulties. But we 
are not inquiring as to the beauty or reasonablencss of Plato’s doctrine, but ‘simply 
what were his notions on these matters. VI. In this somewhat copious exposition, I 
have declared at the same time what I think respecting Plutarch’s opinion here 
impugned by Dr. Cudworth. Indeed, I would not affirm, that that interpretation of 
Plato is altogether right, or that Plato did not in some points hold a different doctrine 
from what Plutarch supposes. But in the great darkness and obscurity which? Plato 
seems purposely to have affected, to avoid incurring the hatred of the multitude, who 
in his senses would be so vain as to assert that he has thoroughly explored and mas- 
tered his dogmas conceming things divine? So much, however, I hope I have 
achieved hy the arguments and authorities I have already adduced, that all fair judges 
will confess, that on the whole Plato must necessarily have entertained some such 
opinion and that no more probable exposition of him can be hit upon than that given 
by Plutarch. VII. Since Dr. Cudworth, the venerable Jo. Christoph. Wolf, Mani- 
cheismus ante Manachesos, p. 124. &c. has taken up the cause of Plato against 
Plutarch. He assents to most of Dr. Cudworth’s reasoning ; but on some points adopts 
a new line of argument. What he has in common with the learned Doctor, as also, 
some of his own positions, 1 have already considered. Lest any thing should be 
omitted, it remains for us to examine that which seems to carry with it more of weight 
and probability than the rest. The illustrious scholar was unable to deny, that Plato 
asserted matter, previously to its formation by God, to have been shaken and agitated 
by disorderly motion, nor would his sagacity allow him to accept Dr. Cudworth’s solu- 
tion of this difficulty. He, therefore, had recourse toa new argument, affirming, Platonem 
ipsi materie motum per se proprium esse et convenientem statuisse videri, “that Plato 
appeared to him to have held motion to be of itself proper and convenient to matter.” 
Manich. ante Manicheos, p. 139. and adding : Si inficiari quis illud voluerit, vel mani- 
festus Platonis locus afferendus foret, qui id conceptis verbis neget, vel ostendendum, 
hanc assertionem cum Platonis principiis conciliari non posse, “If any wish to dissent 
from the truth of this, he either ought to bring forward some manifest passage of Plato, 
in which it is denied in express words, or show that the assertion cannot be reconciled 
with that philosopher’s principles.” Whilst writing this, the eminent man did not 
recollect that Plato ascribed to the soul alone the faculty of moving itself by its own 
proper motion, and from this very thing meant to prove that our souls are immortal, inas- 
much as they actuate and move themselves, which is denied to other things compounded 
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concludes the Pythagoreans* to have held two such substantial 
principles of good and evil, merely because they sometimes 
talked of the évavridrnreg and svororyfa, the “ contrarieties” 
and ‘ conjugations” of things, such as finite and infinite, dex- 
trous and sinistrous, even and odd, and the like.? As also, that 


of matter. See on this subject his Phedrus, p. 344. But as he requires a manifest 
passage of Plato, I shall adduce two, in which Plato expressly declares that all motion 
springs from the soul, One is from De Legibus, lib. 10. p. 668. Ei 2’ fore rovro 
otrwe @xov, apa Eri roSovpey pr) ixavac dedsiySar Yuyhy ravrov by cai ry 
mowrny yivecwy cai xivnow rey Te Syrwy, cai yeyovérwy, cai icopévwy, cai 
navruy av Toy ivayriwy robrac ; “ But if this be the case, do we yet desire it to be 
more completely demonstrated, that the soul is one and the same with the first genera- 
tion and motion of things, that are, and have been, and shall hereafter be, and again of 
all things contrary to these?” The other passage we have in the Phedrus, p. 344. 
Wuy7) nai roi¢ ddAorg, dca xtveirar, xny? cai apy? euvncewc, ‘The soul is the 
fountain and principle of motion to all other things that move.” Hence Cicero, De 
Natura Deor. lib, 2. cap. 12. p. 2971. Hunc motum (Plato) in solis animis esse ponit, 
ab hisque principium motus esse ductum putat, “ This motion Plato holds to be in 
souls alone and considers, that from these the principle of motion is to be derived.” 
VIII. Lastly, I think I ought not to omit mentioning, that I find two men of the greatest 
talents and learning who have expressed themselves in favour of Plutarch’s interpre- 
tation of Plato. One is Justus Lipsius, Physiolog. Stoicor. lib. 1. diss. 14. p. 32. who 
briefly touches upon this subject; the other Pet. Gassendi, who, Physic. sect. 1. 
lib. 1. gap. 5. p. 156. tom. 1. opp. approves of it more openly. He is wrong, however, 
in supposing that Porphyrius and Proclus were of the same opinion as Plato, it being 
evident that they held a different one. But why should I speak of the more modern 
writers? The most ancient Christian author, Clemens Alexandr. Stromat. lib. 5. 
p. 701. acknowledges, that Plato introduced an evil soul, and makes it to be the same 
with that nature which Christians call the devil. 

* Oi MvOaydpeoe obdapod rd Kandy by raic dpyaic rapedaubavoy, “ The Pytha- 
goreans nowhere admitted evil among the principles,” Syrianus in Aristot. Metuphys. 
MS. p. 218. 

7 Plutarch, as we have already remarked above, does not mean that all the Greek 
philosophers were imbued with the same opinions which he considered Plato to have 
held, but merely wishes it to be supposed that all that have philosophized rightly con- 
cerning God, removed from him the cause of evils and vices, and referred it, although 
not all in the same way, to a different nature. I shall not bring forward all that I 
might say concerning those philosophers whose part Dr. Cudworth is maintaining 
against Plutarch, as this subject requires a more suitable place, but shall merely speak 
of those matters, which either appear to me to be especially necessary to be known, or 
to have been omitted by others. In the first place, therefore, as regards Pythagoras, I 
confess Plutarch does not very aptly and clearly show from the doctrine of numbers 
peculiar to this philosopher, that he placed over the universe two natures, the one full 
of goodness, the other of depravity. For, as is evident from Jo. Meursius’ Denarius 
Pythagoricus, the precepts of Pythagoras concerning numbers, with few exceptions, are 
overwhelmed with so many doubtful and discordant opinions of ancient authors, as to 
make it very difficult to say to what physical things he properly applied his numbers. 
Nor are'those destitute of all authority, who hold that Pythagoras derived the origin of 
all evil from a certain singular nature. I pass over what has been collected by Wolf, 
Manicheismus ante Manicheos, sect. 2. s. 29. p. 116. from which this at least is 
manifest, that Pythagoras associated with God eternal matter, from which he conceived 
a portion of the ills we are afflicted with to have proceeded. I speak not of what 
others have observed respecting his masters, the Egyptian priests, Zaratas and the 
Persian Magi. But I shall advance two things which, although omitted, I perceive, 
by those who have touched upon this argument, appear to me nevertheless to possess 
some weight in the question. I. Numenius, a no ignoble Pythagorean, sought for the 
origin of all evil in a peculiar soul lying hid in the world, and has interpreted his 
master’s doctrines in the same sense. On which subject Chalcidius, in Timazum 
Platonis, cap, 13. sect. 293. p.387. discourses copiously. II. The ancient Christian 
futhers, who conversed with the Manicheans, did not hesitate to assert that the wicked 
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Heraclitus entertained the same opinion, because he spake of 
waXlyrporoc appovia xdopov, “a versatile harmony of the world,” 
whereby things reciprocate forwards and backwards, as when a 


and foolish notions of this sect were derived principally from the school of Pythagoras, 
or to number Pythagoras among the parents and founders of the Manichean sect. 
Hear the words of Archelaus, an eminent father of the third century, in his Disputatio 
cum Manete, sect. 51. p. 191. ed. Fabricii, t. 2. opp. Hippolyti. “ Scythianus dualitatem 
istam introducit contrariam sibi, quod ipse a Pythagora suscepit, sicut et alii omnes 
hujus dogmatis sectatores, qui omnes dualitatem defendunt, declinantes scripture: viam 
directam,” “ Scythianus introduces that duality contrary to itself, which doctrine he 
borrueed from Pythagoras, as also did all the other followers of this dogma, who ail 
defend the duality, turning aside from the direct road of Scripture.” However, if 
Pythagoras avowed any evil principle of the kind, this notwithstanding appears to be 
beyond controversy, that he considered it to be much inferior to the Supreme Being, and 
on that account does not belong to those men who introduced two deities of equal 
power. For there are more clasees than one of those who assert two principles of things, 
and associate with the good God another nature from which all evil proceeds. Whick, 
as it ought especially to be borne in mind by those who wish to ascertain how far the 
ancient philosophers were tinctured with this dogma, lest the greatest confusion should 
arise throughout the entire disputation, and as I perceive it to be lost sight of even by 
those who in our time have inquired most diligently into the arguments and doctrines of 
the Manicheans and have considered it a glorious thing to undertake the patronage of 
this long ago condemned secct; I shall proceed to show, before speaking of the other phi- 
losophers. In the first place, then, the whole of those who assert two principles of 
things may be conveniently distributed into two principal sects; the one holding God 
and matter to have existed from all eternity, the other imagining, besides matter, an- 
other nature, from which all evils proceed ; and therefore, properly speaking, mtro- 
ducing three principles of things, God, a vicious nature, and matter. Of which latter 
Opinion, indeed, were almost all those who in the early ages of Christianity contami- 
nated the heavenly doctrine with their own inventions, and are commonly called 
Gnostics ; not to speak at present of many others. Esch sect may be again divided 
into its own subordinate classes. Passing over the former, we shall speak only of the 
latter subdivision. The first place must be assigned to those who make that evil and 
Vicious nature coeval with the good God and equal to him in strength, and who speak 
of those two gods as harassing cach other with eternal conflicts and warring with 
doubtful and alternate success. That the Manichezans held this opinion is believed by 
most men, and that for very cogent reasons. In the second place we must rank those 
who conceive this evil principle to have existed from all eternity, but yet make it much 
inferior to the supreme God in power and strength. These suppose not only that the 
good God triumphs over the evil and vicious one in innumerable contests, but also that s 
time will at length come when the evil principle will be utterly vanquished and de- 
stroyed. This opinion seems to me to have been entertained by the ancient Egyptians, 
and even still to retain its hold in the minds of many eastern nations. The doctrine, I 
confess, is absurd ; nor can it be well understood, how that which existed necessarily 
and of itself from infinity, can be destroyed and annihilated. But who is not aware, 
that things which at this day uppgar to every rational man most absurd and ridiculous, 
were formerly looked upon by many as the most undeniable of truths. For there is 
nothing too gross or foolish for the belief of those of ancient, as sometimes even of 
modern times, who were ambitious to surpass others in reputation for wisdom and 
learning. To the third class belong those who acknowledge one supreme God, but 
suppose two essences of the greatest excellence as subject to him, the one effecting all 
the good which takes place, the other the cause and origin of all the evil. But of these 
two essences they have not all held the same opinion. For some consider these deities, 
if they may be so called, to be such as they are of their own nature; while others 
maintain that in the beginning they were both good, but that one degenerated from its 
goodness, the other, on the contrary, retaining its primitive state. 1f both be asked, 
from whence these two principles proceeded, they will not hesitate to answer, from the 
supreme God ; but as to the manner in which this took place they will disagree, one 
party ranking them among the necessary emanations of God, the other asserting them 
to have been foluntarily created by him. Nor is it to be wondered at, that a wicked 
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bow is successively intended and remitted ; as likewise because he 
affirmed all ca to flow, and war tobe the father and lord of 
all. Moreover, he resolves, that Empedocles’ friendship and con- 


and malignant nature, such as that which delights solely in evil, should have emanated 
from God. For what man even of ordinary information is not aware, that many 
ancients as well as moderns, including not a few of the Christians, entertained the 
belief that the farther those things which flow and emanate out of God's nature are 
separated and removed from it, the more concrete and’deteriorated they become? The 
probability of the latter opinion was so generally recognized, that it found its abettors 
even among the advocates and champions of Christianity, who so interpreted the doc- 
trine concerning Christ and the evil demon that continually plots against his kingdom, as 
to hold the former to be the good, and the latter the evil principle, and both to 
have been generated by God. See what Lactantius says on this subject, Divin. 
Institut. lib. 2. cap. 8. p. 204. But, to confess the truth, I consider the most 
ancient opinion of all the eastern nations, who have spoken of two deities, to have been 
this, that there is one supreme God devoid of all evil, but two genii much inferior to 
that God, yet of great strength and virtue, who mingle together the good and evil in 
the world, and eagerly strive sometimes for the safety, sometimes for the injury of 
mankind : into which opinion, I suspect, they were principally led by having erroneously 
understood what had been handed down from their ancestors concerning the first haman 
beings beguiled and tempted by the cunning of a malignant genius. By degrees, how- 
ever, as is usual among mankind, this old doctrine lost much of its true character, and, 
the supreme Deity having become nearly obliterated from men’s memory, those two 
genii, whom the ancients had made subject to.the sovereignty of God, were regarded 
by the most part as having all things to themselves, and as uncontrolled by the power 
and laws of a superior. To this class are closely allied those to whom I think we ought 
to assign the fourth place, the ancient poets of the Greeks, Egyptians, and other 
nations who number the gods, to whom they impute all goods as well as evils, among 
those deities which they sing of as generated and born of chaos or of mortals, and 
therefore deny to have been without all origin or beginning. What else are the 
Egyptian gods, Osiris and Typhon, the former presiding over good, the other over evil, 
than gods generated at a certain time, not having existed before? Lastly, those form 
the fifth class who hold a certain soul lying hid in matter to be the cause of all evil. 
To this class I conceive we have already shown that Plutarch, upon sufficient grounds, 
makes Plato belong ; also Atticus, Numenius, and others, are favourable to it. How- 
ever, neither are these unanimous among themeelves, but divided into two sects. For 
some supposed, that God corrected that malignant soul of the world, as far as possible, 
and by adding a divine soul formed the two into one; others, that with this evil 
soul he associated another soul partaking of order, counsel and reason, which was to 
take care that the old one should not again confound all things, and bring back the 
ancient chaos. These various and discordant opinions ought to be carefully distin- 
guished in the mind of him who enters into a disputation on the supporters of two 
principles, if he wishes to come at a clear conception of every thing, and not to open 
the way to much confusion. For if he rank indiscriminately together all those 
that have introduced two principles of things and ascribed the cause of all evil to a 
certain peculiar nature, it will be utterly impossible for him to avoid doing great 
injustice to some and erroneously expounding the opinion of others. 

® The learned Doctor’s memory has here deceived him in some things. I. Plutarch 
nowhere, as far as I can see, numbers Heraclitus among those that held a certain 
peculiar source of evil, because of his having asserted that all things flow and are 
undergoing perpetual vicissitudes. He would have deserved the ridicule of all sensible 
men, if he had reasoned thus foolishly : «‘ Heraclitus asserted all things to flow; there- 
fore he derived evil from a certain peculiar soul or nature.” II. Nor is the learned 
Doctor altogether right in what he advances respecting the versatile harmony of the 
world, Plutarch, De Psychogon. ex Timso, tom. 2. p. 1026. opp. maintains 
that what Plato calls the soul of the world is designated by philosophers under different 
names, Among these philosophers he reckons also Heraclitus, who he tells us called 
this soul of the world wadivrpowoc appovin xéopou, Sac wip AvENc Kai rdfov, 
“ The versatile harmony of the world, like the intension in a lyre or bow.” Whether 
he interprets Heraclitus rightly or otherwise, is not the present concern. But I conceive 
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tention could be no other than a good and evil god ;9 though 
we have rendered it probable, that nothing else was understood 
thereby but an active spermatic power in this corporeal world, 
causing vicissitudes of generation and corruption. Again, 
Anaxagoras’ is intitled by him to the same philosophy, for no 
other reason but only because he made mind and infinite matter 
two principles of the universe. And lastly, Aristotle himself 
cannot scape him from being made an assertor of a good and 
evil god too, merely because he concluded form and privation to 
be two principles of natural bodies. Neither does Plutarch 
acquit himself any thing better, as to the sense of whole nations, 
when this doctrine is therefore imputed by him to the Chaldeans, 
because their astrologers sup two of the planets to be bene- 
ficent, two maleficent, and three of a middle nature; and to the 
ancient Greeks, because they sacrificed not only to Jupiter 
Olympius, but also to Hades or Pluto, who was sometimes called 
by them the infernal Jupiter... We confess that his interpre- 
tation of the traditions and mysteries of the ancient ptians 
is ingenious, but yet there is no necessity for all that, that by 
their Typhon should be understood a substantial evil principle, 
or God self-existent, as he contends. For it being the manner of 
the ancient Pagans (as shall be more fully declared afterwards) 


it to be ssp that this harmony of the world was not made mention of by Plutarch 
for the sake of showing that philosopher to have held two principles. III. The only 
argument, then, by which Plutarch wishes to prove this, is that saying of Heraclitus 
wherein he asserted war to be the father of all things: [éAsuoy, says he, dvopdZe 
waripa ral Baovéa cai kiptoy rayrwy, “He calls war the father, king and lord of 
all things.” De Iside et Osiride, p. 370. But if this war of Heraclitus were a certain 
evil soul, it would follow according to this, that none of these things that have taken 
place or do now take place, are to be ascribed to the good God, but all to the evil 
being, as father, lord and king of all things. But as this is absurd and foreign to the 
opinion of Heraclitus, nothing remains for us but to conclude that his war is neither 
more nor less than Empedocles’ discord, or a con motion of first principles, from 
which most of the ancient physiologists believed all things to have proceeded. 

© There are others besides Plutarch who have understood Empedocles’ discord and 
friendship generally as meant by him to designate two natures, one the cause of good, 
the other of evil ; whose words see collected by Jo. Christoph. Wolf, Manichzism. ante 
Manicheos, sect. 2, 8. 20. p. 120. But to myself, as I have explained at sone length 
above, Diss. on Plastic Nature, sect. 6. these two appear to be the names of things not 
of persons, by which Empedocles intended the same as most of the ancient physiolo- 
gists. However, I will not deny Empedocies to have been of the number of those who 
traced the causes of evils to the condition and various motion of matter. 

10 De Iside et Osiride, p. 370. Certainly Plutarch wronged Anaxagoras, if he 
intended to state that philosopher's infinity to be an evil soul. But to me he seems to 
have meant merely, that Anaxagoras looked for the origin of evils in mind, not in 
infinite matter ; although on the whole of this subject Plutarch is not very consistent 
with himself, as appears even from what follows concerning Aristotle. For who, I 
bh entra will believe that Aristotle's privation is the singular nature which generated 
all evil ? 

1 What Plutarch states concerning the Chaldeans and Greeks will have somewhat 
more of authority, if it be considered, that his general purpose was simply to show, 
that most nations believed good and evil things not to have sprung from one and 
the same principle. On the Chaldeans, however, see Wolf‘s Manichxism. ante Mani- 
cheeos, p. 45. &c. 
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Wherefore, the only probability now left is that of the Persian 
Magi, that they might indeed assert two such active ag 
of good and evil, as Plutarch and the Manicheans afterwards did ; 
and we must confess, that there is some probability of this, 
because besides Plutarch, Laértius* affirms the same of them, dve 
Kar avrovc elvat apxac, ayaSov Saluova xa xaxov, “ that there 
are two principles according to the Persian Magi, a good demon 
and an evil one:” he seeming to vouch it also from the autho- 
rities of Hermippus, Eudoxus, and Theopompus. Notwith- 
standing which, it may very well be questioned, whether the 
meaning of those Magi were not herein misunderstood, they 

rhaps intending nothing more by their evil demon than such a 
Botanical power as we acknowl ; that is, not a substantial 
evil principle, unmade and independent upon God, but only a 

lity of evil demons in the world, united together under one 
ead or prince. And this not only because Theodorus in Photius‘ 


ancient Egyptian gods, that it might appear consistent with his own dogmas. Where 
fore those who wish to comment on the religion and sacred rites of the Egyptians 
ought cautiously and prudently to distinguish between what pertains to the pristize 
history of the country, and what was imported into it at a later period by the seal of 
the priests and wise men. For owing to this having been neglected by most men, there 
is scarcely any subject more beset, than it is, with the controversies and dissensions both 
of ancient and modern writers: some, for instance, holding Osiris to be the sun, others 
Bacchus, others Oceanus, and others Pluto. And which of them are we to believe? 
In my opinion none. Osiris was an ancient king of Egypt ; but when the Egyptians 
began to amalgamate their institutions with the philosophic dogmas and axioms of the 
Greeks and others, one represented Osiris in ono form, another in another, as seemed 
agreeable with the opinions which each had espoused. However, the Egyptians are not 
to be classed among those who supposed the existence of two equal gods, For as is clear 
from Plutarch, De Iside ct Osiride, p. 362. they held that the power of Typhon be 
comes gradually weaker, and will at length be entirely destroyed: Ti» rov Tugevoc 
Hpavowpiyny Kai ili pivny dvvapty, ire ct nai Yuyoppayovteay cai egada- 
Lovcay xapnyopovery, “ They soothe Typhon’s obscured and broken power, gasping 
and struggling in the last agonies.” They should be regarded as belonging to those who, 
as Plutarch tells us, consider the evil god to be a certain genius or demon only. For he 
divides the whole family of those who make a certain separate numen to preside oves 
evil into two, those who assign equal power to the good and evil god, and those who 
hold the evil to be weaker than the good. Socertainly his words: NopiZovow ydo ot 
piv, Geode elvac Ovo, adazep ayririyvouc, roy piv ydp dyaSay, roy St gatrey 
Cnproupydy* of Ct roy piv apeivova Ordy, roy Cé Erepoy daipova Kcadovor, “ For 
some suppose that there are two gods, as it were of contrary arts, 20 that one is the 
author of good, the other of evil things: others call him that is better a god, but the 
other a demon only.” Nevertheless, it does not appear, that the Egyptians supposed this 
evil demon to have been created by God, but to be, like that good god, a necessarily 
selfexistent being. For, say they, Osiris and Typhon were brothers; therefore, if 
Osiris be that god, who is supremely good and great, it follows that we must believe 
Typhon to be of the same nature and eternity. But, in the great obscurity of ancient 
matters, who can eo unravel all things as to leave no further room for inquiry ? 

3 In Procemio, segm. 8. p. 6. who says he writes this on the authority of Aristotle. 

« This is Thecdorus Mopsvestenus, by whom there were formerly extant three books, 
De Persarum Magia, out of the first of which Photius, Biblioth. cod. 81. p. 199. 
relates, that the Persians supposed Zarva, the supreme god of all, to have begotten 
Homisda, cai rdy Laravay, “ and Satan.” It is probable, as is remarked by Andzr. 
Schottus in his notes on this passage, that the evil genius of the Persians, otherwise 
called Arimanius, is meant by this word. The learned Doctor, however, is right in 
laying little atreas on this argument derived from a name; for it by no means follows 
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However, from what hath been declared, we conceive it does 
sufficiently appear, that this ditheistic doctrine of a good and 
evil god, (or a good god and evil demon both self-existent) 


they entertained from the time of that philosopher. Tae opinions prevailing among 
learned men on this subject are, I observe, chiefly three. The most part make the 
Persians to have been taught by Zoroaster the worship of two gods, eternal, opie’ 
istent, and without any beginning. According to others, the nation 

supreme and benignant God, but two inferior divinities, subject to this eternal God a 
created by him, the one good and the other evil. Lastly, others contend that they 
worshipped one supreme God, the creator and parent of all things, but nevertheless 
associated with bim a certain evil genius, not unlike the wicked demon mentioned in 
S:ripture. So Th. Hyde expounds the religion of the ancient Persians, as above 
quoted, cap. 20. p. 161. To me the second opinion appears to be better founded than 
the first and the last, which indeed are altogether destitute of authority. In the first 
place, it is confirmed by the words of Plutarch and Theopompus, quoted by the learned 
Doctor. Secondly, there is no passage extant of any Greek author testifying that they 
taught differently. Lustly, other testimonies also may be added to these. Plutarch, 
De Iside et Osiride, p. 369. after saying that Zoroaster belonged to those who referred 
the cause of evil to some peculiar god, immediately subjoins that he introduced three 
gods, one good, Oromasdes, another evil, Arimanius, and a third intermediate between 
them, Mithras, called by the-Persians pecirne. A little afterwards he clearly states, 
that both the ’ good and evil divinity were generated. I know not how this can be 
explained except as follows: That there are two divinities presiding over good and evil 
things, but that one supreme deity moderates their designs, who, holding as it were the 
middle place, so tempers all things, that the universe should not suffer detriment from 
their mutual opposition and conflicts. Diogenes Laertius appears to me to be another 
evidence of no mean authority in this matter, who in the Proem to his History, p. 6. 7. 
cites the opinions of the Magians out of the best writers, And in the first place he 
observes from Aristotle that they introduced two demons, one good the other bad. 
But a little afterwards he intimates from Hecateus cai yevynrotc rote Geode elvan 
car’ avrotc, ‘That also according to them (the Magians) the gods were generated.” 
What can be said plainer than this? The Magians considered their two divinities to 
be not gods, but genii or demons only, and generated. For on this subject also the 
authority of Theodorus Mopsvestenus, quoted a little above, is of great consequence, 
who in Photius, cod. 81. p. 199. expressly testifies, that according to the Persians the 
supreme god, Zarva, generated out of himself Oromasdes and Satan, or, which is the 
same thing, a good and evil god. To all these may be added the Arabic and Persian 
writers. cited by Hyde, Religio veterum Persarum, cap. 22. p. 290. &c, and Pococke, 
Specim. Histor. Arabum, p. 147. &c. who interpret Zoroaster’s doctrine in the same 
manner. Iam not one to suppose that these Persians and Arabians are alone to be 
listened to. But when I see their accounts in most respects agree with what the Greek 
authors have left on record respecting the dogmas of Zoroaster, I consider their testi- 
mony to be of great weight towards clearing this question of all doubt and uncertainty. 
It appears evident to me, therefore, that the ancient Persians held this opinion: That 
there is one supreme and eternal Deity, whom, however, no human intellect can com- 
prehend, and who ought to be worshipped with the internal reverence of the soul 
rather than by outward rites and ceremonies. That this supreme Being produced from 
himself, [ know not in what manner, two gods, of great might and surpassing virtue, of 
whom one controls and administers what is useful and necessary to the human race, the 
other delights in things hurtful and pernicious. That these two deities are continually 
at war with each other, having God, however, for the moderator and arbiter of their 
conflicts, That after infinite and prolonged ‘struggles the divinity which approaches 
nearer to the nature of the supreme Deity will entirely destroy and abolish the evil 
demon ; and that then all things will be full of peace, tranquillity, and happiness.—I 
am aware that the most acute Bavie has bestowed great labour in attempting to show, 
in opposition to Hyde, that the Persians and Arabians are not to be attended to in this 
matter, but that we are rather to believe the Greeks, who say Zoroaster introduced the 
worship of two equal and self-existent gods, Diction. Hist>r. et Critique, art. Zoroaster, 
t. 4. not. F. p. 2928, 2929. And he has been considered by men possessing great 
eminence in the literary world to have completely sect the matter at rest. For 
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to a conceit, which himself was fond of ; or else because he being 
deeply tinctured as it were, with the suffusions of it, every —_ 
which he looked upon seemed to him coloured with it. 
indeed, for aught we can yet learn, this Plutarchus Cheronensis, 
Numenius and Atticus,® were the only Greek philosophers, who 
ever in public writings positively asserted any such opinion. 
And probably St. Athanasius is to be understood of these, 
when in his oration Contra Gentes,9 he writes thus concerning 
his opinion: ‘EXAjvwy ovy rivec wAavnOlyrec ric 6000, wal Tov 
Xpioriv ovx &yvwxdrec, év vrootace «cai xaf iaurny elvar riv 
xaxlay awepijvavro, auapraverrec xara O60 ravra, } Tey Syputovp- 
yoOv amoorepouvrec TOU Elvat ToinTHY TOY SyTwY, OV yap ay Ey 
Tw dvrwy Kiptoc, Elyse kar’ avtouvc H caxta xa’ iavrny Urdoracw 
Eyee kai ovatav, h waAdw SéXovrec ab’rov woryrny elvat rey SAwy, 
2p avaykne Kai rov xaxov dwaovory elvat, iv yap Tog CUoty Kal TO 
Kxaxdv xar’ avrobc tors, “ Some of the Greeks, wandering out of 
the right way, and ignorant of Christ, have determined evil to 
be a real entity by itself, erring upon two accounts; because 
they must of necessity either suppoee God not to be the maker 
of all things, if evil have a nature and essence by itself, and yet 
be not made by him; or else that he is the maker and cause of 
evil; whereas it is impossible, that he, who is essentially good, 
should produce the contrary.” After which that father speaks 
also of some degencrate Christians, who fell into the same error: 
Oi 82 awe Tov aipicewy ixrreadvrec ric txxAnotaotinne SedacxaXlac, 
Kat wept thy wlariy vavayijoavrec, kal ovToL piv UEdoTacty Tov 
Kaxov Tapappovovory elvat, “ Some heretics forsaking the eccle- 
siastic:l doctrine, and making shipwreck of the faith, have in like 
manner falsely attributed a real nature and essence to evil.” Of 
which heretics there were several sects before the Manicheans, 
sometime taken notice of and censured by pagan philosophers 
themselves; as by Celsus,’® where he charges Christians with 


* What value is to be placed upon all that is here said with some harshness against 
Plutarch, will be evident from what we have remarked above. The learned 
Doctor misunderstood Plutarch’s opinion, who beyond all question was far removed 
from the doctrine of those that believed in two equal deities, one good and the other 
bed. Nor is he alone mistaken, as many of the most learned men, both of this and the 
last generation, have fallen into the same error : for example, Pet. Bayle, who, although 
inferior to no one as a sagacious explorer of the dogmas of ancient philosophers, 
has not hesitated to rank Plutarch among the Manicheans. See Diction. Histor. art. 
Manicheens, lib. 3. p. 1897. not. 6. and elsewhere. What I say of Plutarch will 
apply also to Numenius and Atticus, who thought very differently from what Dr. 
Cudworth supposes, But Plutarch is here justly censured for having asserted, that 
many entertained the same doctrine as himself concerning the origin of evil, whose 
minds nothing of the kind ever entered. He is also blamed for this by Bayle, as 
above, p. 1898. not now to mention the venerable Wolf and others. 

* Tom. 1. opp. p. 6. 

1° Apud Origen. contra Celsum, lib. 6. p. 303. All that is here stated respecting 
the ancient Gnostics is true. For long before the appearance of the Mani 
there were some Christians who asserted this world to have been made by an evil God. 
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world to be like an incoherent and disagreeing poem, where 
things do not all mutually contribute to one another, nor conspire 
together to make up one sense and harmony ; but the contrary,” 
saith he, “is most evident in the world; and therefore there 
cannot be many principles, but only one.” From whence it is 
manifest that though Aristotle were a worshipper of many gods, 
as well as the other Pagans, (he somewhere representing it as 
very absurd to sacrifice to none but Jupiter) yet he was no 
Polytheist, in the sense before declared, of many unmade self- 
existent deities, nor indeed any Ditheist neither, no asserter of 
two understanding principles, a good and evil god, (as Plutarch 
pretended him to be) he not only here exploding that opinion of 
moAAai apxal, “ many principles,” but also expressly deriving 
all from one; and in that very chapter affirming that good is 
@ principle, but not evil. But as for the Platonists and Pytha- 
goreans there perstringed by him, though it be true, that they 
made ideas in some sense principles, as the paradigms of things; 
yet, according to Aristotle’s own confession, even in that same 
chapter, they declared also, that there was a\An apxn xupwrtoa, 
‘another principle more excellent” or “ superior;” which is in- 
deed that, that was called by them the 76 év, or povac, “ unity 
itself,” or a “monad,” that ie, one most simple deity.* 

Though we did before demonstrate, that the pagan gods were 


* Aristotle, it is true, in the last chapter of his Metaphysics, disputes agaist those 
who held many principles of things. ese he divides into certain classes. The first, 
he says, are those who associate matter with God. He next states that others reckon 
neither good nor evil among principles. The remaining sects, as being but obscurely 
touched upon by him, I pass over. Against all he advances this general argument: 
that those who lay down two contrary principles are compelled to place some other 
greater principle over them, and therefore to refer all things at last to one cause. Kai 
roic, says he, dvo adpxdc mawovoww ad\Any avayKn apxy cuypwrépay selva, “To 
those that make two principles, it is necessary that they fold another more excellent 
principle.” Then after a short interval, m which he disputes against numbers and the 
ideas of things, follow the words which are here quoted, and which are the concluding 
words of his Metaphysics. But, lest they should be understood differently from what 
they ought, I wish the following to be attended to. I. Aristotle in defending one prin- 
ciple follows a very different course from those, who take Christ fortheir leader. For 
although he professes one god, upon whom all things depend ; yet he does not suppose 
him to rule over matter, or to have formed it out of nothing, but to be connected with 
matter and all visible things by an indissoluble and eternal bond. Therefore on an 
accurate examination, that one principle, for which Aristotle contends, will be the 
whole universe of things consisting of God and matter. II. At the time Aristotle 
wrote, the Manichean doctrine of two opposite and conflicting gods was unknown 
to the Greeks. For neither in this chapter, where he is; confuting those who held 
a plurality of principles, does the Stagirite speak of this dogma. Ile names those 
who associated with God either matter, or the forms and ideas of things, or numbers ; 
but he makes no mention of two deities.. III. It is not the fact, as here stated by 
Dr. Cudworth, that Aristotle makes numbers and ideas to be the same. For he ex- 
pressly distinguishes ra eidy and of adpcSpot. Neither do I know whether what he 
adds be true, that Aristotle wrongs the Platonists and Pythagoreans in stating that 
they asserted many principles. For he does not charge them with holding many equal 
principles ; which would have been unfair in him to do: but even Dr. Cudworth cannot 
deny, that they introduced other principles inferior to the Supreme Deity. 
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upon their heads; they roar and cry before their gods, as men do 
at the feast, when one is dead.” ‘(Some of which rites are there- 
fore thought to have been interdicted to the Israelitish priests) 
And the same thing is noted likewise by the poet® concerning 
the Egyptians: 


Et quem tu plangens, hominem testaris, Osirin : 


and intimated by Xenophanes the Colophonian,® when he repre- 
hensively admonished the Egyptians after this manner: Ei Seove 
vouiZovat pn) Sonvetv, ci 2 Spnvovet py Jeove voulZeyv, “ That if 
they thought those to be ees they should not so lament them; 
but if they would lament them, they should no longer think them 
gods.” Moreover, it is well known, that this humour of deifying 
men was afterwards carried on further, and that living men (as 
Emperors)' had also temples and altars erected to them; nay, 
human polities and cities were also sometimes deified by the 
Pagans, Rome itself being made a goddess. Now, no man can 
imagine that those men-gods and city-gods were looked upon by 
them as so many unmade self-existent deities, they being not 
indeed 80 much as duce yevwnroi Seol, “ gods made or generated 
by nature,” but rather artificially made by human will and 
pleasure.*. Again, another sort of the pagan deities were all the 


5 Lucan. Pharsal. lib. 8. v. 133. 

* Plutarch, De Superstitione, p. 171. tom. 2. oP. has: Bi péy coi eioe, gsr) Spyreirs 
abvrove ai C2 dv3pwrot, pr Svere avroic, “If they are gods, do not lament for 
them ; but if men do not offer sacrifices to them.”” Aristotle, Rhetoric. lib. 2. cap. 23. 

. 789. opp. states that Xenophanes gave this answer to the Eleans, when i 
fim respecting the worship of Leucothea, There is nothing to hinder us from sup- 
posing the philosopher to have twice said the same thing. 

7 See Dan. Georg. Morhof's two very learned dissertations, De Divinitate Principun, 
extant in his Dissertationes, p. 83. &c. 

* That the gods worshipped by ancient nations were men, has been sufficiently 
shown by the testimonics and arguments of Christians and others. Of the latter 
consult only Cicero in his books De Natura Deorum, of the former Lactantius, Cyprian, 
Tertullian, as also all who formerly defended the Christian rites against the worshippers 
of vain gods. But how it came to pass, that divine honours were paid to the dead, 
whose very death proved them not to have been divine, is not equally plain and clear. 
The moet ancient nations believed that there were genii and demons, whose assistance 
the Supreme God made use of in the government of the world and the administration 
of human affuirs, and whom he sometimes sent among mankind for their safety and 
advantage. When therefore they saw any one greater and more excellent than the 
rest of men, in power, or virtue, or wisdom, they superstitiously supposed a genius or 
demon of the kind to be shut up in his body, and to have been sent from the Deity. 
On the dissolution of the body this genius, in their opinion, returned to that order from 
which he had descended : but did not however cease to feel an interest in the affairs 
of the people over whom he had formerly presided. Hence the supplications, the 
honours, the sacrifices, decreed and offered to great men and kings after death by the 
people whom they had ruled. If the kings and heroes had been mild and beneficent, 
they were considered to have come to us from the family of the better genii, if cruel, 
severe, and relentless, from the order of the worse. For they supposed the evil genii 
also to be sometimes concerned in human affuira, The superstition of the people was 
fostered and augmented by tlie cunning of the sovereigns, who saw it would be to their 
advantage to bo accounted of divine origin, and by the levity of flatterers, the desire 
of pleasing, and the like. Catullus, De Nuptiis Thetis ect Pelei, v. 65, &c. 
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independent upon any supreme, were it for no other reason but 
only this, because they have all of them their particular places 
and provinces, offices and functions severally (as it were) assigned 
to them, and to which they are confined; so as not to interfere 
and clash with one another, but agreeably to make up one 
orderly and harmonious system of the whole; one of those gods 
ruling only in the heavens, another in the sea, and another in the 
earth and hell; one being the god or goddess of learning and 
wisdom, another of speech and eloquence, another of justice and 
political order; one the god of war, another the god of pleasure; 
one the god of corn, and another the god of wine, and the like. 
For how can it be conceived, that a multitude of understanding 
beings, self-existent and independent, could thus of themselves 
have fallen into such a uniform order and harmony, and without 
any clashing, peaceably and quietly sharing the government of 
the whole world amongst them, should carry it on with sucha 
constant regularity ? For which cause we conclude also, that 
neither those dii majorum gentium, whether the twenty Selecti, 
or the twelve Consentes, nor yet that triumvirate of gods amongst 
whom Homer shares the government of the whole world, accord- 
ing to that of Maximus Tyrius:! Tpry8a ‘Ontiow sédacrat ra 
wavra’ Tlocedwy piv EXaxe, woAnjy ada vatéper aie, “Arne & 
Edaye Cogov ieodevra, Zede 6? ovpavoy, “ The sea being assigned 
to Neptune, the dark and subterraneous parts to’ Pluto, but the 
heaven to Jupiter;” which three are sometimes called also the 
celestial, marine, and terrestrial Jupiter; nor lastly, that other 
Roman and Samothracian trinity of gods, worshipped all to- 
gether in the capitol, Jupiter, Minerva, and Juno; I say, that 
none of all these could reasonably be thought by the Pagans 
themselves, to be so many really distinct, unmade, and self- 
existent deities. 

Wherefore the truth of this whole business seems to be this, 
that the ancient Pagans did physiologize in their theology; and 
whether looking upon the whole world animated, as the Supreme 
God, and consequently the several parts of it as his living mem- 
bers; or else, apprehending it at least to be a mirror, or visible 
image of the invisible Deity, and consequently all its several 
parts, and things of nature, but so many several manifestations 
of the divine power and providence, they pretended, that all 
their devotion towards the Deity ought not to be huddled up in 
one general and confused acknowledgment of a supreme invisible 
Being, the Creator and Governor of all; but that all the several 
akihicaae of the Deity in the world, considered singly and 
apart by themselves, should be made so many distinct objects of 
their devout veneration. And therefore in order hereunto did 


1 Diss. 16. p. 163. On all these gods however consult Gerh. Jo. Vossius, De Origine 
et Progressu Idololatria. 
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are really nothing else but the things of nature, figuratively ax 
fictitiously personated, and consequently not so many distinc 
substantial deities, but only several notions and considerations o 
one God, or supreme Numen, in the world.‘ 


* To me, I confess, the whole of this theory, explaining the fables and histories a 
the gods on physical grounds and adopted here by the learned Doctor, has always ap 
peared very questionable. Many indeed even of those who are deeply versed in re 
condite and abstruse matters, consider nothing to be more certain and true ; nor am | 
ignorant, that the moet erudite Andr. Christ. Eschenbach not long ago in a specif 
book, entitled Epigenes or De Poéai Orphica, Norib, 1702. 4. has laboured most stresa 
ously in defence of all that the later Platonists have surmised, for the most part in de 
fiance of all probability, respecting the hidden sense of the ancient fables; not & 
speak at present of what G. Cuperus on Harpocrates, and many others, have over am 
over again suggested. But I am convinced notwithstanding, that if learned men ha 
only attentively examined the grounds of these explanations, they would easily hav 
seen that there is nothing in the whole of this system to which any importanee can b 
attached by those who are able to distinguish right from wrong. For the whole rest 
upon the authority of certain philosophers, who are of too recent date to be believe 
in all that they have told us out of their own imaginations respecting the doctrines o 
the ancients, The oldest gods both of the Greek and barbarous nations were men 
distinguished among their countrymen for the fame and magnitude of their exploits 
and endeared to their recollection by laws, institutions, inventions, and the like, wix 
thus out of gratitude for past benefits were raised by them after death to the rank o 
gods. The cause why this happened has already been touched upon above. They 
thought namely that the demons or genii, belonging to that class which God ha 
entrusted with the protection and government of this world, had been shut ap fo 
a certain time in the mortal body of Jupiter, Apollo, Isis,"&c. that they might the 
better take care of and administer the affairs of the different nations. But among 
most of them all natural knowledge of God had not entirely disappeared, and there 
were not wanting hy degrees those who making use of their reason saw, that such an- 
cient herocs could by no means be accounted gods, if all were true that was related of 
their deeds and origin. At first, therefore, there arose men half poets and half philo- 
sophers, who blended the history of these deitics with the physical dogmas prevailing 
in the respective nations at the time, and not only sung of these as having been gene 
rated of chaos and night in the very beginning of things, but also invented a new 
family ns it were of gods, distributed according to a variety of functions. Hence those 
theogonies, examples of which are still extant ; which, as any one on attentive pern- 
sal will soon perceive, contain a strange and sometimes altogether absurd jumble of 
ancient history and of the physical science of the period, embellished and amplified 
by poetic figures, In proccss of time, however, when various philosophers and physi- 
ologers hegan to appear, this road was by degrecs ubandoned. For the fictions con- 
cerning the gods, interwoven in the poems of Homer, Hesiod, and other poets, were toa 
absurd and foolish to be tolerated by men guided by right reason and possessing in- 
telligence above the vulgar. Therefore, if the matter had depended upon their will, all 
these poems and fables respecting the gods would have been banished altogether from 
the several states, and a religion far different from the common one introduced. Take 
for example Socrates and Plato ; the latter of whom in his Euthyphron, p. 48. and 
elsewhere, represents the former as most highly indignant at the poets, and himself 
also in his imaginary republic severely proscribes the whole race of poets together 
with their poems, De Republica, lib. 2. p. 430. &c. But there were two things to pre- 
vent the realization of what these philosophers wished, without inconvenience and 
danger. In the first place the authonty of Homer, Eesied and the other poets stood 
incredibly high, their poems being text-books to boys in schools, and represented as 
full of all wisdom by the grammarians and rhetoricians who obtained their livelihood 
by expounding them. In the next place, the national religion, ceremonies, and festi- 
vals depended upon those histories of the gods; to attempt to put an end to which 
would have been the part of a man wishing to bring down death and destruction upon 
his own head. It was most dangerous even to enter into dispute with the sophists and 
priests ; nor did many possess the hardihood and magnarimity of Socrates, who de. 
clared war against them all, wholly regardless of odium or death. The more prudent 
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or change of names, spoken of as persons, and so made and 
goddesses, as in the many instances before proposed. : 
when there were distinct proper and personal names accommo- 
dated severally to those things, as of Minerva to wisdom, of 
Neptune to the sea, of Ceres to corn, and of Bacchus to wine. 
In which latter case, those personal names properly signify the 
invisible divine powers, supposed to preside over those several 
things in nature; and these are therefore properly those gods 
and goddesses, which are éwriipec tawy,> “the givers and dis 
pensers of the good things,” and the removers of the contrary; 
but they are used improperly also for the things of nature them- 
selves, which therefure as manifestations of the divine power, 
pou ai Ua ale persone are sama at ane abusively 

ed gods and goddesses. is mystery of the pagan - 
theism is thus fully declared by Moschopulus ~ ertor & 
wavra of EAXnvec, & Cuvauy Eyovra éwpwr, ovK avev emioraciac 
Sewv thy Sévauty abrav éveoyeiv ivduZov, Evi 62 Ovdmare ro re 
Thy dvvauiv Eyov, Kal Tov Emtoratrouvra TouTW Yedv wvdpazoy’ 
5Oev"Hpatcrov éxaAouy rd te Staxovixoy Touro TUp, kai Toy twtoTe- 
rouvta rai¢ cia Trobrou évepyoupévate réyvac, kal Anpnrpay rov 


who had no other means of supporting the desperate cause of their gode, than by those 
absurd subtleties of which they were unable to give any reason. Although the futtiity 
and worthlessness of these allegories is already sufficiently shown by this, that no men 
are more discordant among themselves than these elegant interpreters forsooth of ancient 
fables, than whom nothing can be more inconsistent, Therefore those who will have the 
ancient gods to be natural essences and not figurative personations, ought first of all to 
decide which of these conjectures they will follow, before they call upon us to adopt 
their opinions. The ancient champions of Christianity evince a far clearer insight into 
the craftiness and cunning of these enemies of the truth, inasmuch as in almost all the 
books formerly written by them in defence of the Christian doctrine, they have con- 
victed these fabricators of allegorics of baseness and ignorance ; and have shown, that 
the whole of this machinery was invented for no other reason than as an expedient to 
veil the deformity of antiquated superstitions. Sce, of the Greeks, Ath 
Apolog. cap. 18. p. 80. and “Eusebius Prepar. Evangel. lib. 2. cap. 4. p. 67. &c. bat 
especially the author of the Clementina, who surpasses most of the others in perspicuity 
and weight of argument, Homil. 6, cap. 17. &c. p. 675. &c. compared with Recognit. 
Clementis, lib. 10. cap. 20. p. 595. &c. tom. I. Patr. Apost. Of the Latins it will be 
worth while to consult Arnobius Adv. Gentes, lib. 3. p. 147. lib. 5. p. 225. &e. 
Prudentius, De Coronis Hymn. 109. p. 112.Lactantius, Divin. Institut. lib. 2. cap. 10. 
p. 222. Although these things are so, I will not deny however, that poetic figures 
‘and other things by degrees caused other gods to be added to those ancient ones, 
which no one in his senses can for one moment suppose to be men: of which examples 
will be given in the sequel. Compare what has already been ingeniously remarked 
on this subject by the learned J. Le Clerc. Biblioth. Chois. tom. 7. p. 92. also 
Biblioth. Univers. et Histor. tom. 1. p. 245. on the history of Jason and Hercules, 
tom. 3. on the history of Adonis, tom. 6. p. 55. on the mysteries of Ceres; also in the 
notes Ad Hesiodum, on most of the Grecian gods. I pass over Bochart, Banier, and 
other eminent writers, who have touched upon the same matters, 
5 Hesiod. in Theogon. v. lll. p. 21. says: 


Ot r’ be raw lyévovro Seoi, Cwripec awry 


“ Celebrate, ye Muses, ‘the gods, who sprung from H.aven and earh are the dispen- 
sers of good things.” 
_ * In Hesiod, p. 1. 
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considerations of that one supreme Numen, that divine force, 
power, and providence, which runs through the whole world, as 
variously manifesting itself therein. 

Wherefore, since there were no other kinds of gods amongst 
the Pagans, besides these already enumerated, unless their i 
statues and symbols should be accounted such, (because t 
were also sometimes abusively called gods) which could not be 
supposed by them to have been unmade or without a peemnee 
they being the workmanship of men’s own hands; we concl 
universally, that all the multiplicity of pagan gods, which 
makes so great a show and noise, was really either nothing but 
several names and notions of one supreme Deity, according to 
its different manifestations, gifts and effects in the world, per- 
sonated ; or else many inferior understanding beings, generated or 
created by one supreme: so that one unmade self-existent Deity, 
and no more was acknowledged by the more intelligent of the 
ancient Pagans, (for of the sottish vulgar no man can pretend 
to give an account in any ey and consequently the 
polytheism (or idolatry) consisted not in worshipping a multi- 
plicity of unmade minds, deities, and creators, self-existent from 
eternity, and independent upon one supreme; but in mingli 
and blending, sume way or other, unduly, creature-worship vith 
the worship of the creator. 

And that the ancient pagan Theists thus acknowledged one 
supreme God, who was the only O&d¢ ayévvnrog, “unmade and 
unproduced Deity,” (I say Theists, because those amongst the 
Payans, who admitted of many gods, but none at all unmade, 
were absolute Atheists) this may be undeniably concluded from 
what was before proved, that they acknowledged omnipotence or 
infinite power to be a divine attribute. Because upon the hypo- 
thesis of many unmade self-existent deities, it is plain, that there 
could be none omnipotent, and consequently no such thing as om- 
nipotence in rerum natura: and therefore omnipotence was rightly 
and properly styled by Macrobius,? summi Dei omnipotentia, it 
being an attribute essentially peculiar to one a es and sole 
self-existent Deity. And Simplicius,® likewise a Pagan, confuted 
the Manichean hypothesis of two self-existent deities from hence 


7 He intended, I suppose, the following passage of Macrobius, In Somnium Scipionis, 
lib. 1. cap. 17. p. 87. Deum vero, quod non modo mortale animal ac divinum sit, 
plenum inclyts# ex illa purissima mente rationis, sed quod et virtutes omnes, que 
illam prime omnipotentiam summitatis sequuntur, aut ipse faciat, aut ipse continent, 
ipsum denique Jovem veteres vocaverunt, “ But the God, who is not only an immortal 
and divine animal, full of transcendent reason from that most pure mind, but also 
himself either forms or contains all the virtues which belong to the omnipotence of the 
highest supreme, him the ancients call Jupiter.” 

8 I can scarcely assent to Dr. Cudworth’s opinion, that Simplicius in these words 
is confuting those, who according to the Manichean hypothesis, supposed two eternal 
and equal principles, His words: Kai ro dya30y rap’ abroic Aeyopevoc Sedc, “ The 
good principle called by them God,” if 1 mistake not, make against it. For 
clearly show, that those whom Simplicius censures held only the good principle to be 
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general sense of the Pagans, that all their gods were derived 
from one sole self-existent Deity; so that they neither acknow- 
ledged a multitude of unmade deities, nor yet that duplicity of 
them, which Plutarch contended for, (one good and the other 
evil) who accordingly denied God to be the cause of all things, 
writing thus in his defect of oracles :!° Of piv od8evde awd Tov 
Ocdy, vf 6? Gpod Tt ravTwy alttoy ToLovyTEC, aoTOXOUEL TOU perplov 
cai motrovroc, “ They are guilty of one extreme, who make 
God the cause of nothing, and they of another, who make him 
the cause of all things.” But this paradox was both late started 
amongst the Greeks, and quickly cried down by the succession 
of their philosophers, and therefore prejudiceth not the truth of 
Faustus’ general assertion concerning the Pagans. Which is 
again fully confirmed by St. Austin in his reply :* Siquis ita 
dividat, ut dicat eorum, que aliqué religione detinentur, aliis 
placere unum Deum colendum, aliis multos: per hanc differentiam 
et pagani a nobis remoti sunt, et Manichei cum paganis d 
tantur, nos autem cum Judzxis. Hic forté dicatis, quéd multos 
deos vestros ex una substantia perhibetis; quasi i multos 
suos, non ex una asserant, quamvis diversa illis ofticta, et opera, 
et potestates illis attribuant; sicut etiam apud vos alius deus 
expugnat gentem tenebrarum, alius ex ea capta fabricat mundun, 
-&c. “If one should make another distribution of religionists 
into such as worship either one God, or many gods; according to 
this division, the Pagans will be removed from us Christians, and 
joined with you Manicheans. But perhaps you will here say, 
that all your many gods are denvad’. from one substance ; as if 
the Pagans did not also derive all their gods from one, thou 
attributing several offices, works, and powers to them; in like 
manner as amongst you, one God expugns the nation of darkness, 
another God makes a world out of it,” &c. And again after- 
wards he writes further to the same purpose :t Discat ergd Faustus 
monarchiz opinionem non ex gentibus nos habere, sed gentes non 
usque adeo ad falsos deos esse dilapsas, ut opinionem amitterent 
unius veri dei, ex quo est omnis qualiscunque natura, ‘ Let 
Faustus therefore know, that we Christians have not derived the 
opinion of monarchy from the Pagans, but that the Pagans have 
not so far degenerated, sinking duwn into the worship of false 
gods, as to have lost the opinion of one true God, from whom is 
all whatsoever nature.” 

XIV. It follows from what we have declared, that the Pagan 
polytheism or multiplicity of gods is not to be understood in the 
sense before expressed, of many O¢ol ayfvynrot wal avSumdéerarot, 
‘‘ many unproduced and self-existent deities,” but according to 
some other notion or equivocation of the word gods. For God 

10 Tom. 2. p. 414. opp. 


p 
* Lib. 20. [c. 10. p. 241. tom. 8. opp.) 
+ St. Aug. contra Faust. lib. 20, c. 19. [p. 246.] 
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which, though generated or produced, yet were superior to men, 
and looked ane objects for their religious akin And thus 
the pagan Theists were both Polytheists and Monotheists m dif- 
ferent senses, they acknowledged both many gods and one God; 
that is, many inferior deities, subordinate to one supreme. Thus 
Onatus the Pythaporean in Stobseus declares himself :* Aocet dé 
pot, kai pn ele el piv O Sede, GAA’ ele piv 6 pbytorog, cal xaf- 
umtoreoog, kal 6 kparéwy rou wavréc’ of & adXot woAAol Scagépovrec 
kara Ovvauuiv, Baorsbe 6? ravtwy avrwy 6 cal eoare cal peyéOu 
cat apera pellwe' ovrog dé xat etn 6 weptéywv rov obpwavra Kocpov" 
rot O dAAXot of Séovréc siot kar’ ovpavdy aby Te TOU wavroc 
yioe, xara Adyow vroGiovrec Ty mowry Kai vonry, “ It seemeth 
to me, that there is not only one God, but that ‘there is one the 
Zreatest and highest God, that governeth the whole world, and 
that there are many other gods besides him differing as to power, 
that one God reigning over them all, who surmounts them all in 
power, greatness, and virtue. That is that God, who contains 
and comprehends the whole world; but the other gods are those 
who, together with the revolution of the universe, orderly follow 
that first and intelligible God.” Where it is evident, that Onatus’ 
woXAoi Geol, or “ many gods,” were only the heavenly bodies, or 
animated stars. And partly from those words cited, but chiefly 
others, which follow after in the same place (that will be produced 
elsewhere), it plainly appears, that in Onatus’ time there were 
some who acknowledged one only God, denying all those other 
gods then commonly worshipped. And indeed Anaxagoras seems 
to have been such a one; forasmuch as asserting one perfect mind 
ruling over all (which is the true Deity), he effectually degraded 
all those other pagan gods, the sun, moon, and stars from their 
godships, by making the sun nothing but a globe of fire, and the 
moon earth and stones, and the like of the other stars and planets. 
And some such there were also amongst the ancient Egyptians, 
as shall be declared in due place. Moreover, Proclus upon 
Plato’s Timzusf tells us, that there hath been always less doubt 
and controversy in the world concerning the one God, than con- 
cerning the many gods. Wherefore Onatus here declares his 
own sense, as to this particular, viz., that besides the one supreme 
God, there were also many other inferior deities, that is, under- 
standing beings, that ought to be religiously worshipped. 
But because it is not impossible, but that there might be ima- 
ined one supreme Deity, though there were many other Sedat 
ayévynrot, unmade and self-existent gods besides, as Plutarch 
supposed before, one supreme God, together with a Yuy7 avoue, 
* an irrational soul or demon unmade,” inferior in power to it; 
therefore we add in the next place, that the more intelligent 
Pagans did not only assert one God, that was supreme and 


* Ecl. Phys. lib. 1. p. 4. Edit. Plantin. + P. 106. 
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generated (namely, the gods, and the visible world), as if he had 
been to discourse about things immutable and eternal, in these 
words: "Kav ovv, & Zwxparec, roAAG wodAwy eiwdvrwy wept Sew 
kal rig tov wavtuc yeviowec, &c. “If, therefore, O Socrates, 
many things having been spoken by many men, concerning the 
gods and the generation of the universe, we be not able to dis- 
course demonstratively concerning the same, you ought not at all 
to wonder at it, or be displeased with us, but on the contrary to 
rest well satisfied with our performance, if upon this argument 
we do but deliver probabilities.” Where the gods are by Plato 
plainly referred to yéveore and not to ovofa, to generation and 
not to eternal or immutable essence, as they are joined with 
the generation of the world, as being but a part thereof. Neither 
is this at all to be wondered at in Plato, since first the whole 
visible world was no less to him, than it was to the other Pagans, 
a god; he calling it 3edv evdaluova,® “a happy God,” and before 
it was yet made, Sedv éicduevov, “a2 God. about to be made.” 
Not as if Plato accounted the senseless matter of this corporeal 
world, whether as perfectly dead and stupid, or as endued with a 
plastic nature only, to be a god (for no inanimate thing was a 
god to Plato), but because he supposed the world to be an animal, 
endued with an intellectual soul, and indeed the best of all 
animals compounded of soul and body: Odrwe otv oy xara Adyov 
Tov eixora det Alyev, rdvde Tov Kdcpov Gwov Enfuyov Evvouw te 
ty dAnBeia dca tHv Tov Seov yeveoIa wydvorav, “ Wherefore we 
are thus according to robability to conclude, that this world was 
really made by the providence of God an intellectual animal ;” 
whence from an animal forthwith it became a god. So that 
here we are to take notice of two gods in Plato, very different 
from one another; one a generated god, this whole world ani- 
mated, and another that God, by whose providence this world 
was generated, and thus made an animal and a god; which latter 
must needs be an unmade, self-existent Deity, and not belong to 
yéveorg but to ovoia, not to generation, but to immutable essence. 
Again, those greater parts of the world, the sun, the moon, and 
the stars (as supposed also to be animated with particular souls 
of their own) were as well accounted by Plato, as by the other. 
Pagans, gods, he plainly calling them there édgarot xat yewvyrot 
Seot “ visible and generated gods.” Besides which celestial gods, 
the earth itself also is supposed by him to be either a god or 
goddess, according to those ancient copies of the Timzus? used 


® Ibid. cap. 18. p. 241. ed. Fabricii. Otrog 6: rag éyrwe det Aoysopdc Seow repi 
rov wore ladpevoy Sedv Aoystodeic, “ This God, who was, meditating concerning the 
God about to be made;” and a little afterwards: Aiwa wavra ¢n ravra evdaipova 
avrov Sedy Lyevytjoaro, “ Thus the eternal God generated this perfectly happy God.” 
7 In the copies of Plato in use at this day, the reading of this passage, which occurs 
cap. 25. p. 248. is: Tpwrny cai xpeoBurarny cwparwy: but Cicero, as is evident 
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hrastus), he gave entertainment also to that other part of | 
Pythagoric hypothesis, and attributed to the earth a 
annual motion likewise about the sun (from whence it wo 
follow that, as Plotinus? expresseth it, the earth was fy : 
dorpwy, “one of the stars”), he was therefore still so much | 
more inclined to think the earth to be a god as well as the ot! 
planets, or at least as the moon; that having been forme 
represented in the Orphic tradition but as another habita 
earth. For these verses of Orpheus are recorded by Proclu 
to that purpose ; 


Mynoaro 0’ dAXny yaiayv axtiparoy, hy re LeXQvyy 
"AOavara KhyZovaty, éxcyScnos Ci re Myvny, 
““H wOAX’ obpa Fyet, wOAN Gorea, wodrdrd pirabpa. 


The sense whereof is this; ‘‘ That God in the cosmogonia or ¢ 
mopocia, beside this earth of ours, fabricated also another v 
earth, which the immortal gods call Selene, but mcrtal n 
Mene or the moon; that hath many hills and vallies, many cit 
and houses in it.” From whence Proclus, though as it seem: 
stranger to the Pythagoric system, yet being much addicted 
these Orphic® traditions, concluded the moon to be yi aiGeple 
‘an ethereal earth.” * 


central place of the world does not necessarily rank it among the planets revol 
annually round the sun. Indeed, I fear the learned Doctor has here also sacrificed 
much to his partiality for his own opinions. 

® See lib. 2, De Dubiis Anima, Ennead. 4. lib. 4. cap. 4. p. 414. where he argue 
great length that the earth, like the stars, is both animated and a god. But do 
suppose that Plotinus held the earth to bea star: for this he denies in his book 
Celo, Ennead. 2. lib. 1. cap. 7. p. 101. 

1° Comm. in Timeum Platonis, lib. 4. p. 283. Add what the same Proclus « 
respecting this ethereal earth, lib. 5. p. 292. 

* See Macrob. Som. Scip. lib. 1. cap. 2. p. 58. 

? Macrobius, In Somnium Scipionis, lib. }. cap. 11. p. 58. says: Lunam setheres 
terram physici vocaverunt, et habitatores ejus lunares populos nuncuparunt, quod 
esse, plurimis argumentis, que nunc longum est enumerare, docuerunt, “ Physiolog 
have called the moon an ethereal earth, and its inhabitants the lunar people: wh 
they have proved to be the case by arguments too numerous to be now given in deta 
On which passage it will be worth while to read the remarks of Isaac Pontanus. 

? I have here a few remarks to make generally. I. I should be willing to admit | 
truth to a certain extent of what the learned Doctor lays down as the basis of 
disputation, that the theogonies of the ancients are nothing but cosmogonies ; provi 
we add what is manifest from Hesiod and others, that the poets who composed th 
theogonies mixed up at random the opinions of philosophers with ancient histori 
and to both added some foolish and absurd things of their own: of which mat 
I have already spoken above. II. But how this is proved from the fact, tl 
Plato in his Timeeus, when treating of the origin and fabrication of the world, d 
courses of the generation of the gods at the same time, I cannot well understai 
For in my judgment it is not fair to reason in this wise: Plato relates that the gx 
were generated at the same time in which the world was gencrated and made by Go 
therefore all the theogonies of the ancients were cosmogunies. III. Nor if tl 
were true, would it immediately be evident from thence, that the ancients made 
supreme God preside over this generation of gods and construction of the world. I 
many, I suspect, of those who wrote theogonies were of opinion, that the whole h 


of gods worshipped by the people, as well as everything else in the universe, spru 


pepper 8. a au. a= 
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that not only the stars were animated, but also all the oth 
sublunary bodies or elements: Ei yap dAoc & wdapog Sedc evdaly 
Zari, ovdly tort rwv cupmAnpobyrwy avrov poplwy aSeov, | 
ampovdnrov, ei d& xal Seov wavra peréye wal wpovolac, Si 
EAaye piary, ei dé ToUTO, Kad olxeiat rabec Jewy iptorixacty avro 
ei yao Kal 6 ovpavic dia péiowy Puxev cal vowy peréyet Tic 
Wuyiic, cai rov tvde vow, ri yon wept robrwy ofecSat rey ar 
xslwy; mac ov wodA@ padrov ravra dia Oh rivwy péowy Sti 
racewy pereiAnye Tig pag Tov xdopouv Sedrnroc, “For if 1 
whole world be a happy God, then none of the parts of it : 

odless, or devoid of providence; but if all things partake 

od and providence, then are they not unfurnished of | 
divine nature; and if so, there must be some peculiar orders 
gods presiding over them. For if the heavens by reason of p 
ticular souls and minds partake of that one soul and one mir 
why should we not conclude the same concerning the elemer 
that they also by certain intermedious orders of e 
that one divinity of the whole world?” Wherefore a little bef 
the same Proclus highly condemns certain ancient physiologe 
whom he supposeth Aristotle* to have followed: ToAXoi¢ + 
puatorAdywy aypuya eixh pepdueva, kal arpovdnta ravra elvat 
aTotxtia vevdutora. Ta piv yao ovpavia dia rHv év avroic ra! 
vouy kai Dewy peréyery wuoAdyour, thy d& yéveotv, We wodunt 
PioAov, xat adgiorov, kal ampovdnrov azéXurov, ola S2 wai Ag 
roréAnc Uorepov tdi—aae, taic ovpaviac wepipopaic pudvwe éx 
rhoac, Tag axtvijroue airlac’ eire oxrw elev, elre tAslouc’ ayvuya 
Ta oTol\ela Tavta kataAtinwy’ “The elements were thought 
most of the ancient physiologers to be inanimate, and to 
moved fortuitously without providence. For though they 
knowledged the heavenly bodies, by reason of that order tl 
appears in them, to partake of mind and gods; yet they left t 
sublunary world (or genesis) to float up and down without p 
vidence. And these Aristotle afterwards followed, appoint 
immoveable intelligences to preside over the celestial spheres on 
(whether eight or more) but leaving all the lower elements d 
and inanimate.” 

Lastly, besides all those other mundane gods before mention 
as generated together with the world, though Proclus seems 
be of another opinion, yet it is manifest, that Plato doth not th 
in his Timzus altogether forget those properly called demo 
ee so much insisted upon by him) but in the very nm 
ollowing words he plainly insinuates them, after this manne 
“Oot palvovra cal’ Scov av ééAwer Seoi, “ The gods, which : 
pear visibly to us as often as they please, or which can app 
and disappear at pleasure,” speaking also of their genesis 


* P, 285. 7 In Timzo, cap. 26. p. 248. 
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plainly discovers his t dislike of that whole fabulous the- 
ogonia, (however he acknowledges elsewhere ; that it did contam 
vrovolac,' that is physiological allegories under it) as a thing that 
was destructive of all piety and virtue, by reason of its attri- 
buting all human passions and vices to the gods. However, it 
plainly appears from hence, that the theogonia and the coe 
moon were one and the same thing, the generation of the 
gods being here the generation of the heaven, and of the sun, 
moon, and stars, and the like. 

Moreover, this same thing is sufficiently manifest also even 
from Hesiod’s own Theogonia, which doubtleas was that, which 
Plato principally aimed at; and if it were not absolutely the 
first, yet it is the most ancient writing now extant, in that kind 
For there in the beginning of that poem, Hesiod* invokes his 


muses after this manner: 


Xaipere, rixva Aiog, Cére dé iuepdecoay dowsy" 
KXeiere 0° aSavdrwy lepdy yivoc alty idvyrey, 

O7 Lijc iEeyévovro cai Otpavov acre a 

Nucroc dé ioaisie, odc¢ 3’ ddpupdc Erpege évrog. 
’Ecrars 6’, w¢ ra wpwra Ooi cai T'aia yevowro, 

Kai Morapoi, cai Wdévrog awtigrroc oldpart Iéwy, 
“Aorpd re Nap werdwvra, cai Oiparde etipdc brepPey, 
Oi r’ ix ray lyivovro Joi dwrijpec tawy. 


Salvete nat#z Jovis, date vero amabilem cantilenam : 

Celebrate quoque immortalium divinum genus semper existentium, 
Qui tellure prognati sunt, ccelo stellato, 

Nocteque caliginosa, quos item salsus nutrivit pontus, 

Dicite insuper, ut primum dii et terra facti fuerint, 

Et flumina, et pontus immensus estu fervens, 

Astraque fulgentia, et celum latum superne, 

Et qui ex his nati sunt, dii, datores bonorum. 


Where we see plainly, that the generation of the gods is the 
generation of the earth, heaven, stars, seas, rivers, and other 
things begotten from them (as ey amongst the rest 
demons and nymphs, which the same Hesiod speaks of elsewhere). 
But immediately after this invocation of the muses, the poet 
begins with Chaos, and Tartara, and Love, as the first principles, 
and hen proceeds to the production of the earth, i of night 
out of chaos; of the ether, and of day from night: of the 
starry heavens, mountains, and seas, &c. All which genesis or 
generation of gods is really nothing but a poetical description of 


1 I know of no passage, wherein Plato openly acknowledges that those ancient fables 
contain allegories of physical truths, The learned Doctor, I have no doubt, in writing 
so, had in his mind the following passage of this philosopher, occurring De Re- 
publica, lib. 2. p. 430. Oeopayiac, Scag “Opnpoe reroinney, ob napadecréoy zig ryv 
xéXty, ovr’ ev Uxovoiae rexoinuivac, ovr avev vrovowy, “The battles of the 
gods, of which Homer has sung, are not to be received into a state, whether they con- 
tain allegories or are without them.” Here, however, Plato does not say that a hidden 
sense lies concealed in these battles of the gods, but leaves the whole matter undeci 

? Theogon. v. 104. &c. p. 19. ed. Clerici. 
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and stars, as distinct from thoee other heroes and men-gods which 
are again thus described by him: Oi Synrot dwdptavrec, da & 
aiveoty kai Kowny avIpwrwy evepytolay, reruynadrec THC GLave- 
atac, “ Who, though naturally mortal, yet, by reason of their 
wisdom, virtue, and beneficence towards mankind, had been 
advanced to immortality.” 

And by this time we think it doth sufficiently appear that the 
theogonia of the ancients is not to be understood merely of 
their heroes and men-godg, or of all their gods, as supposed to have 
been nothing else but mortal men, (“Di mortalibus nati matri- 
bus,” as Cotta, in Cicero,® speaks,) who, according to the more 
vulgar signification of the word, had been generated, (humano 
more) as some otherwise learned men have seemed to suppoee; 
but that it extends to all the inferior pagan some whereof 
were parts of the visible world animated, as the sun, moon, stars, 
and earth: so that their theogonia was the very same thing 
with the cosmogonia, or at least a part thereof. Notwithstanding 
which, we deny not but that there was also in the paganic fable 
of the gods a certain mixture of capt and herology interserted, 
and complicated all along together with physiology. 

We are, in the next place, to observe, that both this theo- 
gonia and cosmogonia of the ancient Pagans, their generation 
of the world and gods, is to be understood of a temporary pr- 
duction of them, whereby they were made é« pa) Syrwy, or from 
an antecedent non-existence brought into being. For this was 
the general tradition amongst the Pagans, that the world was 
made out of an antecedent chaos, as shall be afterwards further 
declared. And Aristotle’? affrmeth, that before his time, this 
genesis and temporary production of the world had been univer- 
sally entertained by all, and particularly, that Plato was an 
assertor of the same. Nevertheless, the generality of the latter 
Platoniste® endeavour, with all their might to force a contrary 


cautiously, as if it were a mere conjecture. For nothing is more certain, if we are to 
believe Diodorus Siculus, who, Biblioth. Histor. lib. 1. cap. 11. p. 10. informe us, that 
the most ancient Egyptians first held the sun and moon to be eternal and celestial gods, 
and then added to the number spirit, fire, earth, ocean and air. After speaking of which 
gods, Cap. 13. p. 12. he thus concludes his discourse : Ilepi pe ody réy tv ovpare Jeo 
cai yiveoww didioy toxnndtwy rocaira Néyovoww Alyiwrio. The gods here said to 
have had an eternal generation are those deities which were produced and generated 
along with the world itself. He then comes to the terrestrial gods of the Egyptians, 
some of whom he says were kings. 

6 De Natura Deor. lib. 3. cap. 18. p. 3075. tom. 9. opp. 

7 De Ceelo, lib. 1. cap. 1. p. 632. tom. 1. opp. Pevdpevoy pey ody (rdx obparydy) 
dwavrec elvai gaccy, “ All affirm the heavens or world to have been made.” He 
states this of Plato expressly in this very chapter. 

* See especially Proclus, In Timzum Platonis. There was nothing about which 
these later Platonists were more anxious than to establish an agreement among all the 
old philosophers, in order to maintain their ground against the Christians, who were wont 
to ridicule the controversies and squabbles of the ancient sages, and to rely on them as 
one of the principal reasons why philosophy ought to be contemned and di . See 
the remarks on this subject, in our Diss. on the disturbances of the church by the later 
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so as not to have continued from eternity, or through a succeasion 
of infinite time.” Notwithstanding which, we conceive it to be 
undeniably evident, that Plato, in his Timzus, doth assert the 
genesis of the world in this sense, to wit, of a temporary produc- 
tion of it, and as not having existed from eternity, or without 
beginning. First, because in the entrance of that discourse? he 
opposeth these two things to one another, ro aei dy, “ that which 
ways is,” and ro yéveow Fxov, “that which is generated or 
made ;” and therefore, in affirming the world to have been gene- 
rated, he must needs deny the eternity thereof. Again, the 
question is so punctually stated by him afterwards, as hak there 
is no ‘saan Ad any subterfuge left, Idrepow hy aet, yevéicewc 
aoynyv Eywy ovdsulav,  yéyovev, ax’ apyiic rivog apbauevoc; 
“Whether the world ways wee. having x0 banning sea 
ration, or whether it was made or generated, having commenced 
from acertain epocha?” To which the answer is, yfyovey, “ that 
it was made or had a beginning.” Moreover, this philosopher 
there plainly affirms also,’° that time iteelf was made or had a 
beginning ; Xpdvoc & ovv per’ odpavov ylyovey, tva Gua yevvr- 
Oévrec Gua cat AVOworv, av wore AdatC Tle avrwy yévyrat, * Time 
was made together with the heaven, that being both generated 
together, they might be both dissolved together likewise, if at 
least there should ever be any dissolution of them.” Besides 
which he plainly declares, that before this orderly world was pro- 
duced, the matter of it did move disorderly :1 Nav Scov hy éparov 
wapaXabwy, ovx novyiay ayov, adAd Kivobpevoy wAnupeAde cat 
araxtwe, cic raw avto Tryayev ek tio atraSlac, “ God taking all 
that matter which was, (not then resting, but moving con- 
fusedly and disorderly) he brought it into order out of confusion.” 
Which is no more than if he should have said, God made this 
world out of an antecedent chaos; which, as we said before, 
was the constant tradition of the ancient Pagans. Now, as to 
authority, we may well conclude that Aristotle was better able 
to understand both Plato’s philosophy and Greek, than any of 
those junior Platonists who lived hundreds of years after. And 
yet we are not quite destitute of other suffrages besides Aris- 
totle’s neither, not only Philo the Jew,* but also Plutarch and 
Atticus,? who were both of them Platonic Pagans, voting on this 


® Cap. 12. p. 235. 

10 Cap. 2]. p. 245. These words of Plato’s in particular are also urged against the 
junior Platonists by Zacharias Mitylenreus, Dialog. de Opificio Mundi, p. 189, 

1 Timai, cap. 14. p. 237. 

2 In his book, Quod Mundus sit Incorruptibilis, p. 241. opp. From which 
it is evident that there were those in Egypt even at that time, who interpreted Plato's 
opinion in the same way as the later Platonists did: to whom Philo particularly opposes 
the authority of Aristotle. 

? The former, in his book De Anime Procreat. p. 1013. 1014. tom. 2. opp. the latter 
in some extracts preserved by Eusebius, Preeparat. Evangel. lib. 15. cap. 6. p, 801. 
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mankind, by means of various accidents, as particularly one most 
remarkable deluge and inundation of waters. The latter place, 
in his sixth book of Laws, runs thus :* ‘H roy avOparwy yivecte 
fj ro wapadmay aoxnv ovdeulav eAnyeEv, ovd EE work ye reAEvTHV’ 
GAN’ Ww re aet xat Eorat wavrwc’ 7 pide Tt THe apxiic ag’ ov 
yéyovev, aunxavoy Gv xpdvov Scov yeyovdc Gv etn, “ Either 
the generation of men had no beginning at all, and will have 
no end, but always was and always will be; or else there 
has been an inestimable length of time from the beginning of it.” 
_ Which place affordeth still more light to the former; for we may 
well conclude, that by dwepdy ri xal ayfyxavoy there was not 
meant an absolute infinity of time, but only such as had a very 
remote or distant beginning, because aufyavow here is ere 
taken in that sense. We conceive, therefore, that this was Plato's 
sani in his old “oe when he wrote his book of Laws, that 
ough the world a beginning, yet it had continued a very 
a Mea not computable by us; or at least he thought fit to 
declare himself after that manner, perhaps by reason of the 
clamours of Aristotle or some others, against his Timzus, that so 
he might thereby somewhat mollify that opinion of the novity of 
the world, by removing the epocha and date thereof to so great a 
distance.‘ 

Now, it is very true what we have several times before sug- 
gested, that there have been amongst the Pagans both Theo- 
oe and Cosmogonists too, that were Atheists; they abusing 

e word gods several ways; some of them, as Anaximander, 
understanding thereby inanimate worlds successively generated 
out of senseless matter, and corrupted in into it; others, as 
Anaximenes and Democritus, allowing that there were certain 
animals and understanding beings superior to men, but such only 
as were native and mortal, in Tike manner as men, and calling 
these by the name of Of the former of which two phi- 
losophers, St. Austin® gives us this account: ‘“ Anaximenes 


* Pp. 781. 

§ It is the part of a wise man to jadge of a philosopher's opinions on the nature of 
things from those books in which he has profeasedly treated of physical science, and 
not from those in which he has discussed political and other subjects. Hence, as Plato 
has expounded his own doctrines concerning physical things chiefly in the Timeus, we 
ought to form our estimate of them from this treatise, and not from his book, De 
Legibus, or other works ; nor, if any thing happens to have escaped him in his other 
works in apparent contradiction to the Timseus, should we be allowed on that account 
to pervert the Timzus, and so to explain it, as we conceive will be in accordance with 
such passage. On the contrary, what he has said respecting physical matters in his 
other books, should be corrected according to the standard of what he has written in 
the Timawus. The very opposite course has been followed by the later Platonists, who 
cull from the book, De Legibus and others, in which Plato has touched upon physical 
matters incidentally, such things as at first sight favour their own doctrines, and then 
modify and garble the Timseus according to the sense and tenor of these. 

© De Civitate Dei, lib. 8. cap. 2. p. 147. tom. 7. opp. On this passage of St. 
Augustine see Obeservat. Halenses, tom. 2. obs. 19. p. 440. 
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needs have an antecedent cause of his existence, since nothing 
can be made without a cause; and another God, that was traly 
and properly ovola, “immutable essence,” who was the cause of 
that generated god the universe, and therefore of all things) The 
other passage of Plato’s is page 41. of his Timzus :* ’Ewei ot» 
wavrec Soot Te wepiToAovat gavepwe, Kal Saoe gpalvovra xal 
Scov av eBiAwoar Jeol, yéveoty Exyov, Aeyet OdG avTodc 6 TUdE 
TO wav yevvijoac, rade, Geol Jewy, wv tye i oof » warnp 
re Eoywv, & &t tov yevoueva, “ When therefore the gods, 
both those which move visibly about the heavens, and those 
which appear to us as often as they please, (that is, both the stars 
and demons) were generated or created, that God, which made 
this whole universe, bespake these generated gods after this 
manner; Ye gods of gods (whom I myself am the maker and 
father of) attend.” here the words Scot Sewy, notwithstand- 
ing Proclus’ other differing conjectures, seem to have been 
bg well rendered by Cicero; Dii, qui deorum satu orti estis, 
‘Ye gods, which are the progeny or off-spring of the gods.” 
And the gods, whoee off-spring these generated gods (the ani- 
mated stars and demons) are said to be, must needs be those 
atdior Deot, “those eternal gods,” elsewhere mentioned in the 
same Timzus, as where the philosopher calls the world,9 roy 
aitlwy Sewy yeyovdc ayaAya, “a generated or created image of 
the eternal gods ;” as Cicero! also is to be understood of these, 
when he speaks of the world’s being made by the gods and by 
the counsel of the gods. Now, these eternal gods of Plato, 
called by his followers Seoi uwepxdomio, “the supramundane 
gods,” though according to that stricter notion of the word 
Yeveotc, as it 1s used both in Plato and Aristotle for a temporary 
production of things & ovx évrwy, they were indeed all ayfyynror, 
because they never were not, and hud no beginning of their 
existence ; yet, notwithstanding were they not therefore sup- 
posed by that philosopher to be all avréyovor and avSurdararor, 
so many “ self-originated and self-subsistent beings,” or first prin- 

® Tinei, cap. 26. p. 249.. 

® Ibid. cap. 21. p. 245. &c. But these words, as the context shows, are not said of 
the world itself but of the soul of the world. The aié:o: Oot are here the eternal 
images or forms of things, called by the later Platonists Qeoi vonroi. For Plato 
throughout the whole of this treatise teaches that God formed and constructed the 
world and the world’s soul according to a certain eternal exemplar or model. The 
passage is made clear by what he himself says at the end of this book, where he calls 
the world eixwy rov vonrov Ozoi, “ the image of the intelligible God.’ That is, he sup- 
posed the world to be God, and therefore was obliged also to call the eternal exemplar 
. the world God, and him too, vonrdy, as being comprehended only by the mind and 

ought. 

10 I know of no passages, wherein Cicero has stated it as his own opinion, that the 
world was made by the gods and by the counsel of the goda, But if he has anywhere 
said this, | am convinced that at the time he never once thought of those eternal gods 
imagined by the school of Jater Platonists. Such subtle and acute expounders of 


Plato were not yet living in Cicero's time, as suddenly started up at a later period, 
especially in the second and third centuries. 
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Neither was Plato singular in this, but the generality of 
the other Theists, who were more in t, all along 
agreed with him herein, as to the generation of the mundane 


God first suggested to them this distinction. Those in my opinion are very wrong who 
draw their estimate of Plato's sentiments on God and things divine from Procius’ In- 
troductio in Theologiam Platonicam, and other books of that stamp. For these do 
not expound what Plato in reality taught, bat what men full of vain and metaphysical 
conceits wished him to have taught, who always opposed Plato to Christ our blessed 
Saviour, and endeavoured to found a new kind of doctrine in order to retard the pro- 
gress of Christianity. But that this sect followed no fixed rule in interpreting Plato, 
but obeyed only the inventions of their own brain is shown even by the dissensions in 
which they were involved. For you would sooner yoke griffins with horses, or reconcile 
those Egyptians who, as Juvenal informs us, fought so inveterately with each other 
about their gods, than establish an agreement in the opinions of Proclus, Plotinus, Jam- 
blichus, Porphyry, and others, respecting the doctrines of Plato. Nor is it to be won- 
dered at, that all these masters should have found every thing in Plato that they wished. 
For not to mention that there is nothing too difficult for men to perform who abuse their 
own talents, the obscurity and inconsistency of Plato himself is incredible. II. The 
oration especially, which Plato in the Timzus represents the Supreme God of all to 
have addressed to the inferior gods, has been wonderfully tortured by the ingenuity of 
interpreters, and has met with almost as many expositions as there have been men who 
have undertaken to expound it, making use of their own and not another's judgment. 
For a specimen, see the commments upon it by Jac. Thomasius, De Stoica Mundi Exus- 
tione, sect. 22. p. 4). &c. We ourselves shall merely touch upon that part which Dr. 
Cudworth has brought under discussion. In which two things are to be considered. 1. 
Who these gods are, whom the Supreme God addresses. 2. Why they are called O¢oi 
Oewy, gods of gods.” The first question seems to me to have been rightly decided by Dr. 
Cudworth, who thinks they are those gods chiefly whom the Platonists call d-yxécpuo, 
namely the heavens, sun, moon, stars, Forso Proclus, Comm. in Timeum p. 298, and 
of the Christian fathers Athenagoras, Apolog. cap. 6. p. 27. have mterpreted Plato. 
And Plato himself puts this exposition beyond doubt. For at the conclusion of the 
speech, where the most high God exhorts the junior gods to make men, are these words : 
"Amepyazere Cia cai yevvare, Tpopny re cddvrec avEavere, kai ¢3ivovra wary 
déxeose, “* Make animals, and supply them with food, and receive them again when 
they perish.” It is evident from these words that the Supreme Deity is here addressing 
those gods who are to receive the souls of the dead if they have conducted themselves 
well. And, that Plato attributes this office to the stars, is evident from what follows a 
little after, cap. 28. p. 251. ‘“ He who has rightly and virtuously finished the course 
of life assigned him by nature shall return to that star with which he is connected.” I 
shall here take the opportunity of noticing, that Plato maintains in the Timeeus the 
same opinion concerning the origin of the human race, which is well known to have 
been entertained by the Egyptian and many other philosophers, that men were pro- 
created and produced from the elements according to a certain law by the sun and 
other heavenly bodies, But this he remodels agreeably to his own system of philoso- 
phy, and presents to us in a kind of rhetorical dress ; nor does he exclude the Deity 
from so important an office, as most others did both before and after him. God, he 
tells us, first ordered and disposed rude matter, agitated by disorderly motion ; he then 
made the sun, moon and stara, endowed with mind and intelligence, which the philo- 
sopher calls the visible and junior gods; to these again he assigned the task of 
forming men and of uniting in them body and soul: the heavenly bodies in obedience 
to the commands of God gave to men a body from the four clements, and then a soul 
from themselves, And what does this mean ? When divested of rhetorical figures, if 
I am not mistaken, simply this : The first men were derived and generated out of 
matter by the power and heat of the sun and stars ; and to these was given a soul or 
divine spark from those eternal fires called stars and heavenly bodies, I now come 
to the other point, namely the reason why [lato denominates these celestial or ani- 
mated stars gods of gods. The learned Doctor justly rejects the conjectures of Pro- 
clus, who Comm. in Timzeum, p. 298. thinks they are called gods of gods, because 
they are gods of their own bodies; which bodies themselves have also acquired the 
honor of divinity. But before we assent to this somewhat far-fetched opinion, it would 
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Quem dixere chaos, rudis indigestaque moles, 

Nec quicquam nisi pondus iners, congestaque eodem 
Non bené junctarum discordia semina rerum. 

Nullus adhuc mundo preebebat lumina Titan, 

Nec nova crescendo reparabat cornua Phebe, 

Nec circumfuso pendebat in aére tellus, 

Ponderibus librata suis, nec brachia longo 

Margine terrarum porrexerat Amphitrite. . 
Quaque erat et tellus, &c. 


Which in Mr. Sandys’ English, with some little alteration, 
speaks thus : 


Before that sea, and earth, and heaven was framed, 
One face had nature, which they chaos named. 

No Titan yet the world with light adorns, 

Nor waxing Phebe fills her wained horns ; 

Nor hung the self-poized earth in thin air placed 
Nor Amphitrite the vast shore embraced ; 

Earth, air, and sea confounded, &e. 


In the next place, when there was a world made out of this 
chaos, that this cosmogonia, or generation of the world, was also 
a theogonia, or generation of gods, is plainly intimated in these 
verses : 


Neu regio foret ulla suis animalibus orba, 
Astra tenent celeste solum, formeque deorum.? 


To this sense, 


That nought of animals might unfurnished lie, 
The gods, in form of stars, possess the sky. 


And that all this was effected, and this orderly mundane system 
produced out of disorderly confused chaos, not by a fortuitous 
motion of matter, or the jumbling of atoms, but by the provi- 
dence and command of one unmade Deity, which was also that, 
that furnished all the several parts of the world with respec- 
tive animals, the sea with fishes, the earth with men, and the 
heaven with gods; is thus declared also by the poet : 


Hanc Deus et melior litem natura diremit, 
Nam celo terras, et terris abscidit undas: 

Et liquidum spisso secrevit ab a¢re celum, &c. 
Sic ubi dispositam, quisquis fuit ille deorum, 


* The forms of gods are the gods themselves. So Cicero, De Natura Deor. lib. 2. 
cap. 2. p. 2955. Seepe Faunorum voces exaudita, spe vise forme Deorum, “ Often 
were the voices of the Fauns heard, often were the forms of gods seen.” In my 
opinion they are called forms by the poet, because the ancients considered the gods not 
to have substantial bodies, but merely the semblances and forms of human bodies. 
Nec tamen, as Velleius says in Cicero De Natura Deor. lib. 1. cap. 18. p. 2907. t. 9. 
opp., ea species (Deorum) curpus, sed quasi corpus, nec sanguinem habet, sed quasi 
sanguinem, “‘ But yet this form (of the gods) is not body but the semblance of body, 
nor has it blood but only the semblance ot blood.” Add cap. 27. p. 2918. Species 
quzedain est Deorum, que nihil concreti habet, nihil solidi, nihil expressi, nihil eminen- 
tis, sitque pura, levis, pellucida, “ The gods have a certain form, which possesses no 
concretion, no solidity, no feature, no outline, but is pure, light and transparent.” 
And although these words express the opinion of the Epicureans respecting the gods, 
a every one versed in ancient matters must be aware, that the like was commonly 

eld by other believers in the existence of gods. 
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Congeriem secuit, sectAmque in membra redegit ; 
Principio terram, né non squalis ab omni 

Parte foret, magni speciem glomeravit in orbis : 
Tum freta diffudit, rapidisque tumescere ventis 
Jussit, &c. 

Sic onus inclusum numero distinxit eodem 

Cura Dei, &c. 


This strife (with better nature) God decides, 

He earth from heaven, the sea from earth divides : 
He ether pure extracts from grosser air, 

All which unfolded by his prudent care, 

From that blind mass ; the happily disjoined 
With strifeless peace, he to their seats confined, &c. 
What God soever this division wrought, 

And every part to due proportion brought, 

First, lest the earth unequal should appear, 

He turned it round in figure of a sphere. 

Then seas diffused, commanding them to roar 
With ruffling winds, and give the land a shore. 
To those he added springs, ponds lakes immense, 
And rivers whom their winding borders fence. 


Where though that learned paraphrast supposed (and not with- 
out some probability neither) that Deus et melior natura, “ God 
and the better nature,” were one and the self-same thing, yet we 
rather conceived them to be distinct, but one of them subordi- 
nate to the other as its instrument, God and the plastic nature ; 
accordingly as Aristotle writes in his Physics:* Nove xat gbotc 
airiov rovoe tov mwavroc, “ That mind and nature were both 
together the cause of this universe.” 

‘Nevertheless, we cannot but observe in this place, that though 
that poet speaks more than once of God singularly, as also calls 
him mundi fabricator, and ille opifex rerum, and mundi melioris 
origo; yet notwithstanding, where he writes of the making of 
man, pagan-like, he affirms him, seit to have been made b 
God, yet according to the image or likeness of the gods, whic 
govern all things. 


Sanctius his animal, mentisque capacius alte, 
Deerat adhuc, et quod dominari in ceetera posset ; 
Natus homo est: sive hunc divino semine fecit, 
Ille opifex rerum, mundi melioris origo : 

Sive recens tellus, seductdéque nuper ab alto 
/Ethere, cognati retinebat semina cei. 

Quam satus lapeto, mistam fluvialibus undis, 
Finxit in effigiem moderantum cuncta deorum. 


The nobler being, with a mind possest, 

Was wanting yet, that should command the rest, 
That maker, the best world’s original, 

Either him framed of seed celestial ; 

Or earth, which late he did from heaven divide, 
Some sacred seeds retained to heaven allied : 


® For the understanding of this, see the Digression on Plastic Nature, and our re- 
marks on sect. 20. of the same. 
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Which with the living stream Prometheus mixt, 
And in that artificial structure fixt 
The form of all the all-ruling deities. 


And because some may probably be puzzled with this i 
contradiction, that one bod should Pe said to be the maker 
the whole world and of man, and yet the government of all 
should be attributed to gods plurally, and man said to be made 
in the image and likeness of the gods; we shall therefore add 
here, that according to the tenor of the Pagan pena A the in- 
ferior and minor gods were supposed also to have all of them 
their several share in the government of things below them: for 
which cause they are called not only by Maximus Tyrius* ovv- 
apxovrec Sey, “co-rulers with God,” but also by Plato himeelf, 
tw peylorw Saluovt avvapyovrec, “the co-governors and co- 
reigners with the Supreme God.” So that the government of 
this inferior world was by the Pagans often attributed to them 
jointly, the supreme and inferior gods both together, under that 
one general name of gods. But the chief of those inferior deities, 
in whose image man is also said to have been made, as well as 
in the likeness of the Supreme, were either those celestial 

and animated stars before mentioned by the poet, or else the 
eternal gods of Plato, which were looked upon likewise as co- 
makers of the world subordinate.® 

Besides Ovid, we might instance here in many more of the 
pagan Theogonists clearly acknowledging in like manner one 
unmade Deity, which generated both the world and all the other 
gods in it; as for example, Strabo, who affirming that the world 
was tic gicewc Gua Kal The mpovolac Epyor, “ the joint work 
both of nature and providence,” as it was before ascribed by 
Ovid* to Deus et manlie natura, adds concerning providence or 
the Deity in this manner: To & rij¢ rpovotac, drt BeCobAnrar cat 
autn ToutXorépa tic ova, kal puplwy Epywy Onutoupyoc, ev roic 
mpwroic Gwa yevvav, we woAd Stagloovra twy GAXAwy" Kai Totrwy 
Ta xpatiara, Oeobc re xal avOpwrouc, dv Evexey xai ta adda 
ouvéotnke. Toic piv ovv Ocoic arédake roy ovpavoy, roic 8 
avOowrog thy yiv, “ That having a multiform fecundity in it, 

. ants p. 5. ed. Lugd. 1631. 8. The passage from Plato I have been unable to 
meet with. 

5 The all-ruling gods, after whose image Ovid tells us men were formed, are not, as 
the learned Doctor supposes, either the celestial gods and stars, or Plato's eternal gods, 
but the gods whom the poets feigned to dwell in héaven and to be endowed with the 
same form as men. The poet’s meaning is: To the rational animal called man was 
given the form possessed by the gods themselves, Jupiter, Saturn, Apollo, and our 
bodies were framed after the model of the deities. This is sufficiently clear from 
Ovid himself, who says that Prometheus, whom he calls Japeto satus, formed men 
from earth mixed with water in the image of the gods, But who would say that Pro- 
metheus made them after the model of the stars and eternal gods? Or who believe 
him to have been able to fashion man composed of carth and water in the image of 


the stars and eternal gods ? 
* Lib. 17. p. 809. 
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intimated, that the generated gods of Hesiod and Homer extend 
farther than those of Plato’s, they being not ony the animated 
parts of the world, but also all the other things of nature fictiti- 
ously personated, and improperly or abusively called gods and 
goddesses ; whereof a farther account will be afterwards given. 
Neither ought it at all to be wondered at, if these divine 
Theogonists amongst the Pagans did many times, as well as 
those other atheistic ones, make Chaos and the Ocean senior to 
the gods, and Night the mother of them. The former of these 
being not only done by Hesiod and Homer, but also by the 
generality of the ancient pagan Theists in Epicharmus;® and 
co ee by Orpheus, an undoubted Theist, in his hymn of the 
ight: 


Nicra Seay yeviraoay, delcopat, Ht cai dvipoy 


Noctem concelebro genetricem hominumque deumque. 


They not understanding this absolutely and universally of all 
the gods without exception, as the other atheistic Theogonists 
did, as if there had been no unmade Deity at all, but Chaos and 
Night (that is, senseless matter blindly and fortuitously moved) 
had been the sole original of all things, but only of the of Qeoi, 
“the gods,” so called by way of distinction froth God or the 
supreme Deity, that is, the inferior mundane gods gencrated 
together with the world. The reason whereof was, because it 
was & most ancient, and in a manner universally received tra- 


some artificer, so also must matter itself have been formed by someone. Who thea 
could have done this except God, to whose power all things are subject? But the poet 
shrunk from this, in horror of unknown truth.” How any one can dread a truth 
which is unknown to himself, as Lactantius here asserts of Hesiod, I leave to others 
to explain. The passage, however, clearly shows, that Lactantius considered Hesiod to 
have made no meation of a Supreme Being in his Theogony, and to have had no 
knowledge of a creation. II. That Homer and Hesiod call their gods immortal, 
cannot, I should think, free them from all suspicion of impiety against the Deity. 
For, to omit many other things, and without touching upon the question, whether he 
who takes away God can believe nothing to be eternal and immortal, who does not 
know, that the epithet immortal is also applied to that to which we assign a long period 
of duration and life? What is the immortal fame and memory which many promise 
to themselves, but lasting fame? The Stoics also, which bears more intimately upon 
this matter, called their gods immortal, although they believed them to spring up and 
die at certain and long intervals. 

* He means, no doubt, the verses of Epicharmus quoted by Diogenes Laértius in the 
Life of Plato, lib. 3. segm. 10. p. 170. and of these the third : 


"ANAd Aéyerat pay xao¢g mpWwWroy yeviosat Toy OEwy. 


But Chaos is said to have been generated the first or the gods. 


Add Orpheus, Argonaut. v. 334. p. 24. Hymn. in Oceanum, p. 179. and Fragm. 
p. 245. ed. Eschenbachii. ij a ac 

° P.99. opp. The same Orpheus, Argonaut. v. 339. p. 24. invoked among other 
deities, dyAva vucrdc ipepvijc, “ the darkness of gloomy night.” Hereto add what 
Proclus, in Timeum Platon. lib. 2. p. 63. culls out of Orpheus on the same subject. 
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have been deified by the Egyptians, because they thought tht 
darkness was older than light.” And the case was the same con- 
cerning their demons likewise, they being conceived to have ther 
corporeal vehicula also; for which cause, as Porphyrius® from 
Numenius writeth, the ancient Egyptians pictured them in ships 
or boats floating upon the water: Totc &? Alyuwrlouc Sia rout 
rove Saipovac atavracg ouK éotavat iwi crepeov, aXAa wavrac it 
wdolov, “ The Egyptians therefore represented all their demons, 
a3 not standing upon firm land, but in ships upon the water.” 
But as for the incorporeal part or souls of those inferior gods, 
though these divine Theogonists could not derive their origiml 
from chaos or matter, but rather from that other principle called 
Love, as being divinely created, and so having God for their 
father, yct might they notwithstanding, in another sense, sag 
Night to have been their mother too, inasmuch as they were 
made #& ot« dyrwy, “from an antecedent non-existence or 
nothing,” brought forth into bara) For which cause there 
seems to have been in Orpheus a dialogue betwixt the Maker of 
the world and Night. For that this ancient cabala, which 
derived the cosmogonia from Chaos and Love, was at first reli- 
gious and not atheistical, and Love understood in it not to be 
the offspring of Chaos, may be concluded from hence, because 
this Love as well as Chaos was of a Mosaical extraction also, 
and plainly derived from that Spirit of God, which is said in 
Scripture to have moved upon the waters, that is, upon the 
chaos; whether by this Spirit be to be meant God himself, as 
acting immediately upon the matter, or some other active prin 
ciple derived from God and not from matter (as a mundane soul 
or plastic nature). From whence also it came, that as Por- 
phyrius testifieth, the ancient Pagans thought the water to be 
divinely inspired ;* ‘Hyouvro yap rpoorZavav re ddart rag Yuyac 
Seorvdw butt, & gPnow 6 Novuiyjyoc, da tovro Aéywv xat tov 
mpogiityy tipnxivar, tudéoectat iravw tov téaroc Geov wvevpa, 
‘€ They thought, that souls attended upon the water or resorted 
thereunto, as being divinely inspired, as Numenius writeth, 
adding the prophet also therefore to have said, that the Spirit of 
God moved upon the water.” 

And that this cabala was thus understood by some of the 
ancient pagan Cosmogonists themselves, appears plainly, not only 
from Simmias Rhodius and Parmenides, but also an these 
following verses of Orpheus, or whoever was the writer of those 


3 De Antro Nymphar. p. 5é. ed Cantab. 

* Some verses from the dialogue between Jupiter and Night, formerly occurring 
among the poems of Orpheus, are yet extant in Proclus and others of the ancients, 
They are collected by And. Christ. Eschenbach, in his book De Poesi Orphica. 
p. 29. &e. 

* De Ant. Nymph. p. 256. 
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entity or nothing; as shall be also farther manifested after- 
vards.® 
We have now represented the sense and generally received 


2 Conceming the doctrines which Dr. Cudworth has been maintaining in the fore- 
going section, I could add much by way both of comment and stricture. I fear, how- 
ever, lest I should be accused of being on the one hand too severe and subtle, or on 
the other too diffuse and copious. On this account I shall content myself with ad- 
vancing some considerations which seem to me to have some weight towards making 
known the opinions of the ancients concerning the origin of the universe and of the 
gods. I. Readily do I grant the learned Doctor, that the poets, in speaking of Night 
and Ocean as the progenitors of the gods, meant merely the birth and origin of the 
inferior and mundane deities ; if it be true, that they had no notion of a supreme 
and almighty power, the Creator and Father of all things, a matter that is still under 
controversy, nor at all settled here by the learned Doctor. To me, indeed, from a 
thorough examination of the monuments and religions of pigs ba it appears that the 
ancestral gods of almoat all nations were regarded by their w ippers as those men 
whom in the beginning the earth spontaneously produced from itself It was, we 
know, the belief of nearly every nation that the earth, impregnated by the power of the 
ether and the stars, brought forth from its womb in different places the progenitors of 
the human family. (See a remarkable passage in Aurelius Victor, De Orig. Gent 
Rom. cap. 1. p. 3. ed. Arnzenius. Hence Brutus, commanded by the oracle to salute 
his mother, kissed the earth, an action of his that very few have rightly comprehended. 
See Schottus ad Aurel. Victor, De Viris Illustr. c. 10. p.94. Similar was the notion of 
the Gauls, when they affirmed that they were the descendants of Dis, that is, the earth. 
Cesar De Bell. Gal. lib. 4. c. 18. p. 310. For many other instances consult Disseri- 
ations melées, 1740. vol. 1. p. 139. &c.) The marriage of Heaven with Earth, cf 
which Hesiod (Theog. v. 146) and other writers of theogonies have sung, denotes 
simplv that in the beginning celestial energy caused the earth to bring forth men pre- 
eminently distinguished by strength, beauty, and virtue. Hence was it, that so many 
nations were fuin to be accounted Aborigines and earth-sprung, a claim few would be 
disposed to deny them. The Romans, though in other respects not over friendly or 
over just to the Germans, allowed them quietly to enjoy this honour. Ipsos Germanos, 
says Tacitus, indigenas crediderim, “ There is reason to think that the Germans are 
an indigenous race.” Germ. sect. 2. Now these primary inhabitants, vainly imagined 
to have been the offspring of Heaven and Earth, were commonly classed in the rank of 
deities, and accounted by the people not only thejr ancestors but their gods also, inat- 
much as in them was supposed to reside a divine and immortal energy, not shared by 
those who were afterwards, according to the ordinary laws of nature, produced from 
male and female. If I am not altogether mistaken, traces of this notion ap in 
the story recorded by Cicero, of the origin of divination (De Divinatione, lib. 2. c 23): 
Tages quidam dicitur in agro Tarquiniensi, cum terra araretur, et sulcus altius eaxt 
impressus, extitisse repente, et cum affutus csse qui arabat: cumque concursus factus 
esset hominum, Hetruscos totam haruspicine disciplinam edocuisse, ‘‘ It is said that 
one Tages, during the ploughing of Tarquin’s field, suddenly sprung from a deepened 
furrow and accosted the ploughman, and that when the people had assembled in great 
numbers he taught the Etrurians the whole art of augury.” Here we have a man 
aprung from the earth, and so far surpassing the rest of the human race as to be a pos- 
scasor of prescience and divination ; in a word, a kind of god. 

Hesiod (Theog. v. 154. 155.) says: 


e a ? o o 
Oaoot ydp yaing Te wai olpavov tEeyivovro 
Agvotaro rata, 


“ The direct progeny of Earth and Heaven were the mightiest of their posterity.” 
Such was the opinion entertained by all nations of their earliest and earth-sprung 
ancestors, whose might and virtue, surpassing as it was regarded, they thought worthy 
of even religious homage and public solemn adoration. The gods of Hesiod, separating 
from their number the creations of poctry, and the personification of qualities or things, 
are for the most part the first earth-born race of men. See the account of them, 
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gods, together with the world, were made, so as to have hada 
novity of being or a temporary beginning of their existence; 
Plato and the Pythagorcans here only differing from the rest in 


derations it can be evinced, unless a very slight shade of resemblance be taken as proof 
that the Spirit of which Moses speaks, and the Love of Orpheus and Hesiod, are 
identical, the latter being but an imitation and transference of the former. 

2. The Doctor quotes the testimony of Porphyry, as proving that a kind of spint 
was anciently believed to dwell inherently in the waters. It would take me too long 
to discuss this whole doctrine of Porphyry ; to look at the matter generally will suffice 
fur my purpose. The ancients, I admit, principally the Egyptians, and after them not 
a few of the Jews, did believe that there resided in water a spiritual essence or kind of 
plastic nature, which created and perfected all bodies. This appears, from the testi- 
Mony, not only of Porphyry, but also of that learned Christian writer by whom in, | 
think, the third century, the Recognitions of Clement were written, who had been, as I 
have elsewhere shown, an Alexandrian Jew, and was thoroughly skilled in the ancient 
philosophy. The following passage is worthy of quotation, inasmucl: as it admirably 
illustrates the whole subject. Aquis, says he, inest vis quaedam spiritus a Deo 
dati ex initio; cujus opere habitus futuri corporis in j statim semine formar 
incipit, et per culmum spicamque restitui: turgefacto efenim ex humore seminum 
grano, per angustos quosdam venarum meatus vis illa spiritus, quae inesse aquis data 
est, utpote incorporea transcurrens, ad incrementum semina suscitat, et crescentium 
species format. Ministerio igitur humidi elementi, cui vitalis ille spiritus insitus 
semper et ingenitus est, efficitur, ut non solum reparetur, sed ut per omnia similis 
species et forma his, que facta fuerint, seminibus redeat, “ There inheres in water 
something of the energy of that Spirit, which in the beginning was sent forth by God. 
By this Spirit’s operation the form and fashion of a body begin to appear in the very 
seed, and are perfected in the blade and ear. For as the moisture of the seeds causes 
the grain to swell, the spiritual energy which, as being incorporeal, resides in water, 
circulates through narrow veins and channels, makes the seeds to grow, and perfects 
the conformation of the plant. Through the agency therefure of the watery element, 
in which this vital Spirit is resident and innate, is brought to pass that under all cir- 
cumstances the image and form of that, which is produced, resembles the seeds that 
were sown. Recog. Clem. lib. 8. Patr. Apostol. tom. 1. p. 571. Similar 
may be found in other places, lib. 10. cap. 32. p. 595. lib. 5. cap. 8. p. 556. So 
Clementin. Hom. 11. sect. 22. p. 704. For my part, I do not see why we should 
believe that the ancients took this doctrine from Moses, when there is nothing to 
prevent our concluding that they furmed the opinion from an observation of the 
energy which water actually possesses. If, however, with Dr. Cudworth, any are dis- 
posed stoutly to maintain that Moses was the author of the notion, I am not 
particularly anxious to refute the supposition. Numenius apud Porphyr. refers 
to the words of Moses. So does the writer of the Clementina, who in Homil. 11. 
sect. 22. p. 704. says: Td de téwp oby Ud wvevparog ry civnow Eye, 
Kai To wvetua ard Tov Ta Sda WeTonKdToG Seov ry apx))y rig ixoracewc ye ; 
ovrwe ydp vo rpogHrne eipnxe Mwonc, «. tr. r. “ Does not water derive its motion 
from some spirit, and is not the Spirit of God, who created all things, the primary 
cause of existence? Moses the prophet expressly affirms it,” &c. Let those who 
please use this passage as an argument, that the Egyptians and other nations took their 
notion from Moses, though indeed I may think otherwise. Still, granting all this, 
there appears to me no reasun in the world why it should also be conceded that the 
Love spoken of by the poets was identical with this Holy Spirit. For even supposing 
that ancient philosophers were indebted to Moses for their belief that all water was 
pervaded by a generative energy, it docs not at all follow that ancient poets were also 
indebted to him for what they wrote concerning Love. 

8. Our author also cites the testimonies of Parmenides, Simmias, Orpheus, Aris- 
totle. Respecting the former two of these, 1 have already spoken above on ch. 3. 
sect. 18. That Aristotle affords no assistance to the theory in question, I proved a little 
while ago. It therefore remains that I should inquire into the sentiments of 
Orpheus concerning this Love. Now the very passage which Dr. Cudworth has quoted 
from this poet, abundantly demonstrates that he had no such exalted notions of Love, 
as the learned Doctor imagines. For although indeed he celebrates its birth with great 
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which however produced from one original Deity, were never- 
theless eternal or without beginning. But now we must ac- 
knowledge that there were amongst the pagan Theists some of a 


Love is nothing more than the gencrative power said to have been excited in matter. 
[Schukford has contrived other explanations. Biblioth.Brit. tom. 10. part 1. p. 143. &e.] 

But we may appeal still more confidently to Hesiod, of whose theogony I will 
proceed with as much brevity as possible to illustrate that part which belongs to the 
present subject, in the hope that I may in some measure open the way to others who 
may desire to explore the opinions of the ancients, and to read this poet in a new and 
clearer light. He first lave down three original elements of things, Chaos, Earth, and 
Love, v. 116, &c. ; From Chaos were born Erebus and Night, v. 123; and from Night 
sprang forth Day and Ether, v. 124. Earth produced Heaven, the Mountains, the 
Sea, and, consorting with Heaven, the Ocean, with many deities whom it is needless to 
mention, v. 125. &c. What the poet adds concerning Chaos and its offspring, Erebas, 
Night, Day, and Ether, I omit as not connected with my design. And indeed, to 
tell the truth, I must believe that here, instead of exhibiting (as he ought to have done) 
the real doctrines of the ancients, the poet has perv and adulterated them all. 
For Chaos among the ancients denotes the rude and undigested mass of all things; 
but Hesiod separates Earth, and its offspring, as Heaven, Ocean, and the rest, from 
Chaos ; which shows that with him Earth meant almoet the same thing as other ancient 
writers denoted by Chaos, and that his Chaos was (though perhaps he did not perceive 
it) quite another idea from theirs. But I pass to other matters, The poet, then, 
although he imagines three primary elements, Chaos, Earth, and Love, gives no share 
whatever to Love in those acts of gencration which he proceeds to enumerate. Nay 
he does not even make further allusion to it or its operations, but descants exclusively 
on the respective products of Chaos and Earth. Now I put it to all impartial 
persons, whether these be not proofs that his Love was not a separate and inde 
pendent existence, but a certain power and energy residing in os and Earth, 
animating cach of these principles, and exciting it to the act of generation ? Chaos 
conceives; Eurth also conceives. In both therefore there must necessarily have 
operated some gencrative and productive energy. It is this, consequently, that under 
the appellation of Love Hesiod describes. The principles of things were teeo, and each 
was excited to action by an interior, generating power. 

I shall now consider what our poct teaches respecting the offspring of Earth. Hereby 
I shall at once establish and corroborate my opinion, and also discover the principle 
from which 1 am convinced all must set out who would understand the ancient poets, 
to whom I have been referring. “ Earth first produced Heaven radiant with constella- 
tions,” (v. 126, 127), that is, the fiery and more subtle particles of matter flew off from 
the rest, and rose to the loftier regions, forming the heavens and the stars. ‘* Then 
she brought forth the high mountains ... and the sterile sea.” (129) meaning, 
as I think, simply this:—The softer and more yielding parts of the earth were in 
s>vcral places depressed, whereby valleys and abysses were hollowed out ; consequently 
the water hitherto diffused over the whole of the land flowed into these depths, and at 
the same time mountains were discovered. 

Then Earth, consorting with her own offspring Heaven, gave birth to several Deities, 
and last of all to Saturn, (v. 133, &c.) afterwards to the Cyclops, and many others 
whom it would be useless to enumcrate. (v. 139.) Here the poet begins to mix up with 
ancient philosophic opinions the narratives and fables, current among the Greeks 
reapecting their gods, as Saturn, Jupiter, the Cyclops, and to accommodate the my- 
thologic narrative to the scientific theory. At the same time it is not difficult to draw 
from the twisted combination, the thread of physical doctrine that runs through all. 
It was as we have already seen from Diodorus and others, the belief of the ancients 
that the earth while yet soft and new-created, was so impregnated by celestial and 
sidereal energy as to produce the various tribes of animals, and, especially, men dis- 
tinguished fur bodily strength and for the endowments of divine virtue ; those, in short, 
who were afterwards regarded as gods by the nations in whose territories they were re- 
spectively fabled to have sprung. For I have shown above that the great ancestral 
deities of the Greeks, as enumerated by Hesiod, were those human immortals, whom 
ancient tradition affirmed to have been brought forth into light by their mother Earth. 
But Heaven trented his children with cruelty, and confined them within the caverns of 
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temporary production, because the whole world to him was such. 
And if that philosopher’ be to be believed, himself was the very 
first, at least of all the Greeks, who asserted this ingenerateness 
or eternity of the world, he affirming, that all before him did 
yevvay Tov Kdopoyv, and xocporoty, “ generate or make the 
world ;” that is, attribute a temporary production to it, and con- 
sequently to all those gods also, which were a thereof. 
Notwithstanding which, the writer De Placitis Philosophorum,‘ 
and Stobeus,° impute this dogma of the world’s eternity to cer- 
tain others of the Greek philosophers before Aristotle, (besides 
Occllus Lucanus,® who is also acknowledged by Philo to have 
been an assertor thereof.) And indeed Epicharmus, though a 
Theist, seems plainly to have been of this persuasion, that the 
world was unmade, as also that there was no theogonia, nor 
temporary production of the inferior gods, from these verses of 
his,’ according to Grotius’ correction : 


* De Ceelo, lib. 1. cap. 10. p. 623. tom. I. opp. 

* In this passage he represent Xenophanes to have maintained that the world was 
ayévynroy ‘cai aidtoyv, “unoriginated and eternal.” This opinion of Xenophanes is 
still more clearly and copiously exhibited by Plutarch in his Stromata, from which 
Eusebius quotes, Prapar. Evan. lib. 1. cap. 8. p. 23. 

5 Here ‘Stobeus asserts Xenophanes, Parmenides and Melissus to have denied 

tveoww cai g¥opdv “the doctrines of generation and dissolution.” I pass over 

hilolaus and Aristzeus, who in the same passage are not obscurely declared to have 
held similar opinions. A much clearer view of the doctrine of Parmenides may again 
be found in Plutarch, as quoted by Eusebius, Prep. Ev. lib. 1. cap. 8. p. 23. See 
aJso the Philosopliumena of Origen, cap. 11. p. 86. 

6 Of this author a singular work is extant, De Mundi Etemitate, to be found 
among the Scriptores Veteres Mythologici, edited by T. Gale, p. 501. Philo mentions 
hafing read it, Lib. de Mundo non Interituro, opp. p. 940. Stobzeus, it may be added, 
Eclog. Phys, lib, 1. cap. 24. makes similar reference to Ocellus. 

7 These verses, with others of the same author, are preserved by Diogenes Laertius, 
lib. 3. sect. 10. p. 170. Their precise meaning however has been much disputed, 
and especially by those erudite scholars, Marqu. Gudius and Pierre Petit, as may be 
seen from Gilles Menage, Comment. in Laértium, p. 142. &c. Still, however, they 
may be explained. Thev evince at least that Epicharmus believed only the forms of 
things to be mutable, while to things themselves, including of course the elements 
which he accounted Gods, he ascribed cternity. In the age of Philo there were already 
some who denied Aristotle to have originated the notion of the eternity of the universe, 
and who affirmed that it had long ago been held by the Pythagoreans: "Exto¢ 0° ove 
"Aptarorirn Tig CoEng EvpETHY AEyoumy, GAAA Kai tév TvJayoptiwy rivac, 
“ Several say that it was not Aristotle, but some of the Pythagoreans who first started 
this doctrine,” in his book De Mundo non Interituro, p. 949. Gassendi moreover 
remarks that Censorinus attributes this opinion to all the Pythagoreans, and to Plato 
himvelf, Phys. sect. 1, lib. 1. cap. 6. p. 162. As to Plato, it will be seen by and by that 
although in his extant works he clearly teaches the origin of the universe, it is never- 
theless not quite certain, what was his real conviction on the doctrine in question. At 
present I would confine myself to those others who are said before the time of Aristotle to 
have advocated the eternity of the world: although the Stagirite himsclf professes that 
he was the firat to maintain this opinion. And after a careful examination of the subject 
itself, and those remains of the ancients that bear upon it, 1 must avow it as my 
belief, both that in claiming for himself the origination of this theory Aristotle spoke 
the truth, and that at the same time they are not far wrong, who own that before his 
time others were imbued with the same erroneous notion. For in fact there were 
two theories respecting the eternity of the world which, on the one hand, ancient writers 
with their customary disregard of order and perspicuity have confounded, and 
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‘The Chaldeans affirm the nature of the world to be eternal, 
and that it was neither generated from any beginning, nor will 
ever admit corruption.” Who, that they were not Atheists for 
all that (no more than Aristotle), appears from those following 
words of that historiographer: Thy re rev ddAwv rakw re xat 
Staxdopunotv, Selg ret wpovoig yeyovivat, cal yuy Exacta Twy ty 
ovpavy) y.vopevwr, OVX We Eruxev, OVS adTouatwe, arr’ woroutvy 
Tivt. Kat esate Kexupwuivy Jewv xploa, auvrerXcioza, “ They 
believe also, that the order and disposition of the world is by a 
certain divine providence, and that every one of those thin 
which come to pass in the heavens, happens not by chance, but 
by a certain determinate and firmly ratified judgment of the 
” However, it is a thing known to all, that the generality 
of the later Platonists stiffly adhered to Aristotle in this; neither 
did they only assert the corporeal world, with all the inferior 
mundane gods in it, to be ayevyirovc, or “ingenerate,” and to 
have existed from eternity, but also maintained the same con- 
_ cerning the souls of men and all other animals, (they concluding 
that no souls were younger than body or the world;) and be- 
cause they would not seem to depart from their master Plato, 


therefore did they endeavour violently to force this same sense® 
upon Plato’s words also. 


® I have already noticed the opinion of the later Platonists, and need not now re- 
peat what I have said. If the doctrine of Plato is, as I imagine it ought to be, esti- 
mated from those books of his which we possess, especially the Timzus, there can be 
no doubt whatever that he believed the world to have been formed and created by 
God. It was therefore presumption and folly in his later disciples to attempt, in plain 
defiance of truth, to corroborate their dogma of the world’s eternity from any at least of 
the extant writings of their master. Whether, notwithstanding, the divine philosopher 
wrote as he really thought, is made doubtful by a passage of Aristotle, in which he 
asserts Plato and his associates to have avowed that they taught their doctrine re- 
specting the creation of the universe, not because they really thought that the world was 
originated, but simply for the sake of facilitating the instruction of the more ignorant 
and unenlightened. The passage is worth quoting ; it occurs, De Ceelo lib. 1. c. 10. 
“Hy 66 rivec Bonsuay imyspovow inipénny éavroic, roy AtyovTwy, ag8aproy 
piv elvat, yevdpevow 06, ode torty adynSEC dpoiwce yap pase roig rd Ctaypap- 
para yeesoor’ Kai opa¢ eipnxévat epi rijc yevicewc, ovK wo yEevopivou wore, 
G\Ad dvdaccadiag yapty, wo padrAOy yrwpilévrwy, Gowep rd Oiaypappa ytyvo- 
evow Seacapivouc, “ The plea by which some, who teach that the world though 
ludestructible is yet created, endeavour to justify themselves will not hold good. They 
argue, that they speak of the origin of the universe from the same principle as mathe- 
matical instructors draw diagrams, not because the thing is so in reality, but the better 
to illustrate their subject and the more easily instruct their pupils.” Aristotle indeed 
utterly repudiates this evasion of the Platoniste—perhaps of Plato himeelf; at all 
events it must be allowed that it is by no means certain what Plato really and truly be- 
lieved upon the subject. It is therefore the less surprising that there subsequently 
arose advocates of the eternity of the universe, who, seeing that the authority of Plato 
was necessary to shield them from odium, did not scruple to refer the contrary written 
notions of that philosopher to the mere play of genius. Philo Judeus corroborates 
these statements, lib. de Mundi A&Xternitat. p, 941. he says: Tevéic 6’ ofovras coge- 
Cépevar, card WAdrwva yevynroy NiyecIat rdy cdcpor, ob rd AaBeiy yevicewe 
apyny, addAd rd ciwep eyiyvero, py ay iripwo, roy eipnuivoy averhvat rpdroy, 
7 5 y Ta pion JewpeiaSaz, “Some however, sophisti- 


td rd iy yevioe cai per "7 
cally affirm that the universe is said by Plato to be yew»nréc or generate, not because 
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So likewise Proclus® concludes, that the world was aet yryvé- 
Mevog, Kai &\Aaurdusvocg amo Tov Gvroc, “always generated or 
eradiated from God,” and therefore must needs be eternal, God 
being so. Wherefore these latter Platonists supposed the same 
thing concerning the corporeal world, and the lower mundane 
gods, which their master Plato did concerning his higher eternal 
gods; that though they had no temporary production, yet they 
depended no less upon one Supreme Deity, than if they had 
been made out of nothing by him. From whence it is manifest, 
that none of these shilosophiers apprehended any repugnancy at 
all betwixt these two things; existence from eternity, and bei 
caused and produced by another. Nor ean we e any great 
doubt, but that if the latter Platonists had been fully convinced 
of any contradictious inconsistency here, they would readily 
have disclaimed that their so beloved hypothesis of the world’s 
eternity ; it being so far. from the truth what some have sup- 
posed, that the assertors of the world’s eternity were all Atheists, 
that these latter Platonists were led into this opinion no other- 
wise than from the sole consideration of the Deity ; to wit, its 
ayaBoedncg BovAnoic, cat ydviuog Sévaputc, “its essential good- 
ness, and generative power, or emanative fecundity,” as Proclus 
plainly declares upon the Timzus.* 

Now, though Aristotle were’ not acted with any such divine 
enthusiasm as these Platonists seem to have been, yet did he 
notwithstanding, ‘after his sober manner,.really maintain the 
same thing; that though the world and inferior mundane god: 
had no temporary generation, yet. were they nevertheless al 
produced from one Supreme Deity as their cause. Thus Simpli- 
cius represents that philosopher’s sense:f ’ApiororéAne ov ylveo- 
Sat aktot tov Kéopov, adda nar’ dAXov rpdrov id Ocov wapd- 

eata, “ Aristotle would not have the world to have been made, 
(as as to have. had a beginning) but yet nevertheless to have 
been produced from God after some other manner.” And again 
afterwards: ’AgicroréAnc 16 alriov Tov ovpavov Kal Tic aiSfou 
Kivijsewo aurov Seov Afywv, duwe ayévynrov avrov awodelxvuat, 
“ Aristotle, though making God the cause of the heaven and its 
eternal motion, yet concludes it notwithstanding to have been 
Ingenerate or unmade ;” that is, without beginning. However, 
we think fit here to observe, that though Aristotle do for the 
most part express a great deal of zeal and confidence for that 
opinion of the world’s eternity, yet doth he sometimes for all 


® There are still extant eighteen arguments of his by which he impugned the Chris- 
tian doctrine of the world’s not being eternal, but having been created by God, at a 
definite period ; which arguments were opposed by J. Philoponus in the same num- 
ber of books written against the eternity of the world. 
* Page 116. + In Arist. Phys. lib. 8. p. 320.°b. Edit. Aldi. 
@ 
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is of equal force and extent with avSvrdcrarov or auroyevic, 
“that which is eelf-subeistent or self-originated ;” and accord- 
ingly it was used by those pagan Theists, who concluded én 
bAn ayévynrog, t e. ‘that matter was unmade,” that is, not onl 

seisicd from eternity without beginning, but also was self-exist- 
ent, and independent upon any superior cause. Now, as to 
the former of these ah aot of those words, yevynréy and 
ayévynrov, the generality of the ancient together 
with them Plats, firmed the world, and all the inferior gods, 
to be yevynrotc “to have been made in time,” or to have had 
a beginning; (for whatever the latter Platonists pretend, this 
was undoubtedly Plato’s notion of that word, and no other, 
when he concluded the world to be yewvyrdy, forasmuch as 
himself expressly opposes it to atécov, “ that which is eternal.”) 
But on the contrary, Aristotle, and the latter Platonista, de- 
termined the world, and all the inferior gods, to be im this 
sense ayevvfrovc, “such as had no temporary beginning,” but 
were from salar : ooo oe to the mar sense 
of those words, the pagan eologers 5 ars r, that 
the world, and all the inferior gods, whether avine cibeeinciee 
or existing from eternity, were notwithstanding yevwnrot ar’ 
airlac, “produced or derived from a superior cause ;” and that 
thus there was only one Sed¢ ayévynroc, “one unproduced and 
self-existent Deity,” who is said by them to be airfac xpelrrav 
kal moea(3brepoc, ‘ superior to a cause, and older than any cause,” 
he being the cause of all things besides himself. Thus Crantor, 
and his followers in Proclus, zealous assertors of the world’s 
eternity, determined,* yevynroy AéyeoIat rov kdcpov, we ax’ alrtac 
aXAnc rapayouevoy, kat ovx Svta abtéyovoy ovd? abSumdararoy, 
‘that the world” (with all the inferior mundane gods in it) not- 
withstanding their being from eternity, “might be said to be 
yevynrot, that is orti or made, as being produced from another 
cause, and not self-originated or self-existing.” In like manner 
Proclus himself,!° that grand champion for the world’s eternity, 


+ In Time. p. 85. 

19 In his Introductio in Theologiam Platonicam, which the learned doctor when he 
wrote the above does not seem to have had at hand. Proclus has dwelt upon this subject 
with even more length and explicitness than in his work just cited. We will therefore 
quote from it a few passages of immediate reference to the point in hand. In lib. 1. 
c. 28. p. 66. &c. Proclus argues at great length for what he styles the dytvynoia of 
the gods, strenuously denying that they were produced or generated. <Avroi of 3coil 
yevicewy vmepidpuvrat, cai rig card xpdvow vrocracewc, “The gods are 
throned above all generated things and mortal or created substance.” A little after he 
gives the reason of this opinion: Td ddtaiperoy cai ddtaxptroy cai sveptyor 
dyivynréy iorty, ‘* That which is individual, undiscerptible and one is unbegotten.” 
And inasmuch as he was aware, that to this might be opposed the written doctrines of 
the ancients and of Plato himself, he maintains that all their instructions are to be inter- 
preted by reason, and in accordance with an occult sense: “Qore cai el riveg yeviouc 
iri Sev pvOtcoig wrdopacty bd rod Wddrwrog Néyorvro,—dei por) LavOdvecy, 
Brwg rd roaira Néyerat, cai we iveiEews Evexa ovpbodexig ravra obycerai, 
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cording to that larger notion of the word ayévnroy, as synony- 
mously with avroyevic and avSumderarov, there were very many 
of the pagan Theologers, who agreed with Christians in this, 
drt aro aytvynrov 6 Oedc, xal odola avrov wo ave Troe Tic, 4 
Gyevyyola, “that God is the only ungenerate or unmade being, 
and that his very essence is ingenerability or innascibility ; all 
other things, even matter itself, being made by him. Butall 
the rest of them (only a few Ditheists excepted), though they 
supposed matter to be self-cxistent, yet did they conclude, that 
there was only ei¢ Osd¢ ayévvnroc, “only one unmade or un- 
produced God,” and that all their other gods were yevynroi, in 
one sense or other, if not as made in time, yet at least as pro- 
duced from a superior cause.° 


he praises were accustomed to bend the dicta of their great master into accordance with 
their own theorics. The ancient Christian fathers do not seem to me far wrong in 
affirming that Plato held matter to be equally cternal with that Supreme power, who 
afterwards arranged it and out of it shaped and constructed the universe. But of this 
more hereafter. 

? Since our own times have witnessed a revival of the question, ance debated with 
so much excitement between Christian fathers and Platonic philosophers, “ whether 
or not it were possible for God to have created the universe from al! eternity,” and 
since there are not a few acute and learned men who are ready to decide in the 
affirmative, I think that it will be labour well-bestowed if I here advance a few obser- 
vations on this dogma of the Platonists, its origin and history. (A letter of C. Bovillus, 
in which he denies the possibility of such a creation, is preserved by Fabricius, Bibl. 
Lat. med. evi, p. 932. &c.) The later disciples of Plato, while they acknowledged 
the universe to be the work of God, maintained at the same time that it is a work 
without beginning and eternal, or, in other words, that the supreme Deity has created 
this world from everlasting. They attributed, therefore, an origin to the world, but, to 
use the words of Chalcidius, (in Timaum, sect. 23) non temporarium, sed causa- 
tivum, “one not in point of time, but of cause.” This entire doctrine, while on the 
one hand it is recondite beyond the reach of common understanding, is, on the other, 
of such a nature that in the bare exposition of it, it is neccessary to use words either 
entirely new, or applied in unaccustomed senses. Thus, in books treating of this 
opinion, the words origin, beginning, eternal, generated, ingenerate, made, produced, 
and the like, have a doubtful and ambiguous signification, For example, the 
authors grant that the universe had a “ beginning"—that it was “ originated”— 
but then such plirases are not used by them to designate the idea which they have in 
ordinary language. viz., ‘ that of being born or coming into existence at a certain time,’ 
but simply that of ‘having a cause and not being self-originated.’ So again with the 
word “ eternal,” which, when applied to the Supreme Deity, indicates ‘a nature self- 
existent, without succession, and unaffected by change;’ but which, on the contrary, 
used in reference to the gods and the world, denotes, ‘substances and beings which, 
although they have always existed, are yet dependent upon a cause, experiencing suc- 
cession, and subject to partial vicissitude.’ As several among both the early and the 
more modern Christian writers have neglected to observe this ambiguity, it has often 
happened that they have attributed to these Platonists sentiments very foreign to their 
real doctrines. These doctrines have been accurately and fully displayed, as well as 
learnedly confuted, by Zacharias Mityleneus, a Christian philosopher, in his Dialogus 
De Opificio Mundi, pp. 207. 213. &c. But perhaps they will be more clearly under- 
stood by many, if I quote from Augustine the comparison by which Platonists them- 
selves were wont to illustrate their belief. It occurs De Civit. Dei, lib. x. c. 31. p. 203. 
tom. vii. opp. Sicut enim, inquiunt, si pes ex wternitate semper fuisset in pulvere, 
semper ei subesset vestigium; quod tamen vestigium a calcante factum, nemo dubitaret, 
nec alterum altero prius esset, quamvis alterum ab altero factum easet: sic, inquiunt, 
et mundus atque in illo Dii creati et semper fuerunt, semper existente, qui fecit, et 
tamen facti sunt, ‘‘ For, say they, (the Platonists) supposing that a foot had stood 
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gods. Which we are the rather concerned to do, because it iz 
notorious, that they did many times also confound them os 
attributing the government of the whole world to the pro- 


quite clear, on the one hand, of the Christian doctrine that the universe was at some 
definite time created by God out of nothing, and, on the other, scarcely more in 
accordance with the dactrines, so condemned and exploded by Christians, of those 
ancient philosophers who imagined two eternal principles of things, God and Matter. 
Origen, who was instructed in the school of Ammonius, had imbibed, together with 
other erroneous notions, this opinion, which he also fearlessly taught to the disciple 
who came to him in great numbers. JI may refer for proof to passages of Origen 
himself, adduced by Peter Dan. Huet in his Origeniana, lib. ii. qusest. xii. sect. 4. p. 165. 
and by Methodius, in his treatise epi ro» Tevynray preserved by Photius, Biblioth. 
cod, 235. p. 934. Still they are mistaken who believe that Origen entirely agreed, 
even in this doctrine, with Ammonius and the Platonists. For here, as in many other 
things, that learned Christian attempted some modification of the Platonic theory, to 
bring it nearer to the doctrines of our holy religion. The philosophers whom Origen 
followed taught that the universe both had been created by God from all eternity, and 
would remain unimpaired for ever. He, on the other hand, being unable to admit 
their dogma without modification, inasmuch as it would contradict the plain testimony 
of the eacred oracles that the universe will be “burnt up” and “ dissolved,” retained 
one part of it and rejected the other. He held, with the Platonists, that the universe 
was eternally formed by God, and at the same time denicd that it would continue for 
ever, but imagined a succession of worlds, supposing whenever one in past or future 
time is dissolved and destroyed, another is immediately created in its place. As 
Origen was charged with fundamental heresies, this opinion did not obtaim much 
ground among the Christians; but wus included and denounced in the writings of his 
opponents, with his other heterodox doctrines. Of these I have already named Metho- 
dius, from whose book Iepi Tevyynrwy Photius has extracted many passages bearing 
upon this controversy. 

This doctrine of the Platonists, however, was brought into much greater disrepute 
during the Arian controversy respecting the deity of the Son of God. For, among 
other arguments employed by the orthodox, it was urged that the Saviour is, in the 
scriptures, styled eferna/ ; that none can be eternal but God, and that therefore Christ 
is divine. See Athanasii Orat. II. contra Arianos, pp. 317. 318. tom. 1. opp. And 
inasmuch as this argument could so readily be set aside by the Platonic doctrine, that 
any being whatever could be eternal and nevertheless originated and created, it was 
inevitable that the ministers of religion should set themselves against the dogma, and 
strenuously maintain that it was impossible for God to create any thing from ever- 
lasting. Dion. Petavius has cited many quotations to this effect from ancient writers, in 
Dogmat. Theol. tom. 1. de Deo, lib. 3. c. 6, p. 145. Nay, there were among the 
Arians many, generally called Psathyrians, who openly expounded the doctrine of Arius 
in accordance with the Platonic theory, maintaining that the Son was eternally created 
by the Father, and not divine. My authority is Theodoretus De Fabulis Heeret. lib. iv. 
p. 387. vol. 2. opp. A sect this, which doubtless gave opportunity to the authorized 
masters of celestial wisdom, of inveighing so much the more bitterly against the philo- 
sophic notion of which we are speaking. On the other hand, the Platonists all tena- 
ciously persisted in their former opinion, contending for it both by word and writing. 
It was without hesitation adopted, along with their other doctrines, by Julian, far the 
most learned of the emperors. And why should I mention other Platonists whose 
names are 80 well known, and whom every one knows to have embraced this heresy 2 
Julian then writes, Orat. iv. in Solem p. 132. ‘O Setog otro rai wayeadog xdopoc, 
ax’ dxpag avidog ovpavov pexpe yn¢ toydrnc, vd Tig addrov ouvexdpevoc Tov 
Seov wpovoiac, iE disiov yéyovey ayevynrws, i¢ re rov exitorxoy xpovoy atécog, 
“This divine and magnificent world, from the topmost vault of heaven to the lowest 
abyss of earth, sustained in existence by the changeless providence of God, has been 
from eternity, without beginning, and will remain ever-during through all succeeding 
ages.” The word dyevynrwe, in the above passage, is wrongly rendered by Petavius 
citra ullam productionem, “ independent of any originating power.” For Julian 
agreed with the other Platonists in attributing the world to God as its cause, as may 
be seen, not only from the above passage, but from another of the same kind in this 
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immediately in the government of the world, but to permit 
much to his inferior ministers), one instance of which we had 
before in Ovid, and innumerable such others might be cited out 


his favourable disposition towards it. In Consol. Philos. lib. 5. this illustrious maa 
writes as follows:—Non recte quidam; qui, quum audiunt visum Platoni, mundum 
hunc nec habuisse initium temporis, nec habiturum esse defectum, hoc modo conditori 
conditum mundum fieri co-w#ternum, putant. Aliud est enim per interminabilem dod 
vitam, quod mundo Plato tribuit, aliud interminabilis vite totam pariter complexam 
case presentiam, quod divine mentis proprium esse, manifystum est. Neque enim 
Deus conditis rebus antiquior videri debet femporis quantitate, sed simplicius potius 
proprietate natura. “Some there are who when they receive the opinion of Plato, that 
this universe neither had a temporal beginning nor ever will have an end, wrongly 
conclude that the creation is therefore similarly eternal with its Creator. For, clearly, 
it is one thing to be conducted in a succession through interminable existence, which is 
Plato’s idea of the universe, and another thing to embrace at once the whole presence 
of eternity, which is an exclusive attribute of the Divine Spirit. For God must not be 
thought older than the creation in point of time, but prior to it by necessrrr and 
Essence.” We have here the selfsame distinction that we have before noticed between 
temporary and causative origination. After a few intervening remarks, he continues: 
Itaque, si digna rebus nomina velimus imponere, Platonem sequentes, Deum quidem 
gternum, mundum vero dicamus esse perpetuum. “ If, therefore, we wish to expres 
our ideas by precise terms, let us, if we adopt the doctrine of Plato, call God eternal, 
but the world perpetual.” 

These remarks are sufficient to establish the assertion of the learned Doctor, that we 
are not forthwith to accuse of irreligion and blasphemy those who have avowed that 
they believed the universe to be in a certain sense eternal. I am disinclined, by fear 
of prolixity, to descend into the dark ages and the era of scholastic philosophy. Those 
who are learned in such matters, will not forget how long and fiercely it was debated 
in the schools, whether God could have created the world from all eternity or not. A 
question answered affirmatively by many of great merit and weight of character, and 
negatively by several others. See G. I. Vossii Theses Historico-theolog. Disp. 1. sect. 
14. p. 19. The controversy has now come down to our own times, and has exercised 
the skill of our philosophers, as well as theologians, among whom there are many to 
whose names has never been affixed the brand of heterodoxy, who nevertheless imagine 
that no disrespect is offered to the Divine Majesty, by the supposition that the world 
was created by God from all eternity. See Jo. Herm. ad Elswich in Jo. Hen. « 
Seelen Philocalia Epistolica, p. 410. &c. 

IV. Of the outward causes, so to speak, by which the Platonists were led to enter- 
tain the doctrine we have stated concerning the universe, enough has been already 
said. The inner causes, or arguments by which they fortified their theory, may be 
aiateaty from Origen (lib. i. repi dpywy); Sullustius (Lib. de Diis et Mundo, c. 13); 

lus (xviii. Argumenta pro ASternitate Mundi); Zacharias of Mitylene (Dialog. de 
Opificio Mundi, p. 214), and several others. To which I would add, from among more 
recent writers, Pierre Poiret, as having very skilfully displayed and confuted the argu- 
ments of those who maintain that the world was formed by God from all eternity. 
Meditat. Rational. de Deo, Anima, et Malo, lib. iii. c. 16. sect. 9. p. 438. ed. 1685. 
See also pp. 674. 675. The adherents of this dogma differed in many respects one 
from another, nor did the Platonists all pursue one course of argument, as will be 
evident to any one who compares Plotinus with Proclus. I think, however, all thi 
being considered, that the basis of their reasoning universally was the apprehension 
that it would make God a mutable being to suppose the world created by him in time. 
Had they deigned to present their argument in a popular manner and apart from 
subtlety, I imagine they would have reasoned somewhat thus: God is the same to-day, 
and at this moment, as he has been from all eternity. For no liability to change can 
befall the majesty of the Great First Cause. But now God is active in energy, univer- 
sal in providence, supreme in dominion, and, in short, of infinite power. These, 
therefore, have been his attributes from everlasting. If he has eternally been thus 
active, provident, and almighty, he must necessarily have been acting, creating, and 
administering: if, moreover, he has been a Ruler, there has also evidently been a 
world for him to govern. Take, therefore, eternity from the universe, and you at the 
same time take stability and unchangeableness from the Supreme God. 
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in n writings, it is no wonder if many, considering 
theolazy but slight and superficially, have been led ini 
error, and occasioned thereby to conclude the pagana not to 
asserted a divine monarchy, but to have imputed both the 
ing and governing of the world to an anatocracy or demo 
of co-ordinate gods, not only all eternal, but also self-exi 
and unmade. The contrary whereunto, though it be al 
sufficiently proved, yet it will not be amiss for us here i 
close, to show how the na, who sometimes jumble and 
found the supreme and inferior gods altogether, do notwiths: 
ing at other times many ways distinguish between the 
supreme God, and their other many inferior gods. 

iret, therefore, as the Pagans had many proper name: 
one and the same supreme God, according to several parti 
considerations of him, in respect of his several different n 
festations and effects in the world; which are oftentimes 
taken for so many distinct deities (some supposing them i 
pendent, others subordinate), so had they also, besides t 
other proper names of God, according to that more full 
comprehensive notion of him, as the maker of the whole w: 
and its supreme governor, or the sole monarch of the univ 
For thus the Greeks called him Zetc and Zn», &c., the Li 
Jupiter and Jovis, the Babylonians Belus and Bel, the Per 
Mithras and Oromasdes, the Egyptians and Scythians (accor 
to Herodotus*), Ammoun and Pappreus. And Celsus in Or 
concludes it to be a matter of pure indifferency, to call 
supreme God by any of all these names, either Zedc, or Amm 
or Pappeus, or the like;* KéAcog oterat pndey Cragdépery, 
“Yyorov xaXeiv, i} Ziva, i} Adwvaiov, } Sabaw), i (we Aiytw 
"Appovr, i} (we LKvOa) Maxzaioy. “ Celsus thinks it to 
matter of no moment, whether we call the highest and supr 
God, Adonai and Sabaoth, as the Jews do; or Dia and Zen: 
the Greeks; or, as the Egyptians, Ammoun; or, as the Scy 
ans, Pappeus.” Notwithstanding which, that pious and jea 
father expresseth a great deal of zeal against Christians 1 
using any of those pagan names.° “ But we will rather enc 
any torment,” saith he, “ than confess Zeus (or Jupiter) to be G 
being well assured, that the Grecks often really worship, ur 


5 Hist. lib. 4. c. 59. This authcr says no more than that, in his opinion, Jt 
might be with great propriety— ép3d6rara—called in the Scythian language Pap, 
i. e. he identifies the Scythian deity Pappeus, not over wisely, with that God vy 
the Greeks called Zeus. From which we may indeed conclude that this Papy 
worshipped by the Scvthians, had obtained the highest rank among the gods of 
nation ; but scarcely that he was the one supreme and omnipotent Deity, or tha 
Scythians gave that name to the Creator and Governor of all. The account v 
Origen and Celxus give of this god seems to rest on the sole authority of Herodotu: 

* Lib. 5. c. Celsum, p. 26). 

* These are not the exact words of Origen, but only their sense. He adverta 
same subject Contr. Celsum, lib, 1. p. 18. 19. edit. Cantabr. 
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the Cretians for affirming Jupiter’s sepulchral monument to have 
been with them in Crete, as thereby making him mortal: 


Kpijrec aei Wevorat, cai yap ragoy, & ava, atio, 
Kpinjrec trexryvavro” ov } od Sdvec, loci ydp aii. 


Cretes semper mendaces, tuum enim, rex, sepulchrum 
Extruxerunt: tu vero non es mortuus, semper enim es. 


Himself, nevertheless, (as Athenagoras’ and Origen?’ observe) 
attributed the beginning of death to him, when he affirmed him 
to have been born in Arcadia ; apx7 yao Savarov 7 txt yc pa 
‘“‘ because a terrene nativity is the beginning of death. 

fore this may pass for a general observation here, that the pagan 
theol was all along confounded with a certain mixture of 
physiology and herology, or history blended together. Never- 
theless it is unquestionable, that the more oe of the 
Greekizh Pagans did frequently understand by Zeus that supreme 
unmade Deity, who was the maker of the world, and of all the 
inferior gods. Porphyrius in Eusebius thus declares their sense:* 
Tov Ala, rov Novy xdopov vroAaubavovery, S¢ ra év avre tr 
puoboynaev, Exwy Tov xdapor, “ By Zeus, the Greeks understand 
that mind of the world which framed all things in it, and con- 
taineth the whole world.” Agreeable whereunto is that of 
Maximus Tyrius:' Kade rdv piv Ala, vovv roeoiraroy, xat 
apxikwrarov, «) Tavta Ererat kal welapyxet, “ By Jupiter you are 
to understand that most ancient and princely mind, which all 
things follow and obey.” And Eusebius himeelf, though not 
forward to grant any more than needs he must to Pagans, con- 
cludes with this acknowledgment hereof,t "Eorw 6 Zev¢ pnxt? 
1) wupwong kat aiséotog ovala, Warep roi¢g waAawi¢c évopulZero, xara 
rov [Aotrapyty, add’ atréc 6 avwratw Nove, 6 trav SAwy Snuove- 
yéc, “Let Jupiter therefore be no longer that fiery and ethereal 
substance, which the ancient Pagans, according to Plutarch, sup- 
posed him to be; but that highest mind, which was the maker of 
all things.” But Phornutus*® by Jupiter understands the soul of 
the world, he writing thus concerning him: “Qozep Si hyeic awd 
Yuyic Stoodtpueba, ovtw Kal d xdopog Yuxny Exe THY cuvéxoucay 
auroy, kal aurn xuAgira Zeve, altia ovoa rote iat rov Civ, xa 
dia rovro BaatArebew 6 Zebc AEyerac rwv SAwv, “As we Ourselves 
are governed by a soul, so hath the world in like manner a soul, 


® In Legation. pro Christianis, cap. 26. p. 121. 

10 Contra Celsum, p. 137. The Greek words which follow are also from Origen. 

* Prep. Ev. lib. 3. cap. 9. p. 100. 

1 Diss. 29. Utri melius de Diis senserint, Poetw an Philosophi, p. 290. 

+ Prep. Ev. lib. 3. cap. 13. p. 119. 

2 Dr. Cudworth has not quoted the passage quite entire. After the words, raXsiras 


Zedc, Phornutus has, wérepoy, did rd owlovoa cai airia, «.r.d., “ Being the pre 
server and cause,” &c. 
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Zeus, or Ccelius, Saturn, and Jupiter, to his own trinity of 
divine hypostases, r’aya0év, vodc and Yury, the “ first good,” s 
‘‘ perfect intellect,” and the “highest soul.” Which accommod- 
tion is accordingly further pursued by Plotinus in several places, 
as Enn. 5. lib. 1. cap. 4. and Enn. 4. lib. 8. cap. 13. Neverthe- 
less, these three archical hypostases of the Platonic trinity, 
though looked upon as substances distinct from each other, and 
subordinate, yet are they frequently taken altogether by them 
for the whole supreme deity. However, the word Zeic is by 
Plato severally attributed to each of them; which Proclus thus 
observed upon the Timaus: Agywyev, Gre rodAal ply stor ratac 
kal mapa IlAarww rov Arde: “AAXog yap 6 Snutoupyde¢ Zedc, oc 
éy KoartrAw yéyparrat, cat adAog 6 Mpwrog rig Kpovflac rprasdoc, 
we iv Topyia Aéyerat, cal GAXog 6 awdduroc, we tv ry Paldoy 
wapadloora, kat GAXog 6 ovpaviog, etre wt Tov awrAavoug ere tv 
TG Yaripov mepiddw, “ We say, therefore, that there are several 
orders, ranks, or degrees of Zeus or Jupiter in Plato; for some- 
times he is taken for the Demiurgus or opificer of the world, as 
in Cratylus; sometimes for the firat of the Saturnian triad, as 
in Gorgias; sometimes for the superior soul of the world, as in 
Phedrus ; and lastly, sometimes for the lower soul of the heaven.” 
Though by Proclus’ leave, that Zeus or Jupiter which is men- 
tioned in Plato’s Cratylus (being plainly the superior Psyche or 
soul of the world) is not properly the Demiurgus or opificer, 
according to him: that title rather belonging to vou or intellect, 
which is the second hypostasis in his trinity. 

As for the vulgar of the Greckish Pagans, whether they 
apprehended God to be vow tEyonufvoy rov xdopov, ‘a mind or 
intellect separate from the world,” or else to be a soul of the 
world only, it cannot be doubted, but that by the word Zeus 
they commonly understood the supreme Deity in one or other of 
those senses, the father and king of gods; he being frequently 
thus styled in their solemn nuncupations of vows, Zev Warep, 
Zev ava, “O Jupiter, father,” and “O Jupiter, king.” As he 
was invoked also, Zev (JactAev in that excellent prayer of an 
ancient poet, not without cause commended in Plato’s Alcibiadea,* 


Zev Bacvred, 7a piv icOda Kai aba one rae Kai aveverowc 
"Appe Cidou' ra Cé Carved wal ehyopivotc amadiker 


“© Jupiter king, give us good things, whether we pray or pray 
not for them; but withhold evil things frum us, though we 
should pray never so earnestly for them.” But the instances 


deavour to accommodate the poetic trinity to hisown. In my opinion, the very worst 
interpreters of Plato are those, who after the Christian era assumed the title of Pla 
tonists. Their minds were all so prepossessed and imbued with these “ three principles,” 
as to send them hunting for them with great sagacity, but little good sense, every where 
through the works of Plato, whose doctrines they would fain seem exclusively to incul- 


cate. 
4 In Alcibiade secundo, sive De Precatione, p. 40. 
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ought to be banished out of Greece; these several names of God 
being then vulgarly spoken of as so many distinct deities, as shall 
be more fully dleckared afterwards. We shall likewise elsewhere 
show, that besides Zevc, Mav also was used by the Greeks asa 
name for that God, who is the supreme moderator and governor 
of the whole world. 

That the Latins did in like manner, by Jupiter and Jovis, 
frequently denote the supreme Deity and Monarch of the 
universe, is a thing unquestionable; and which does sufficiently 
appear from those epithets that were commonly given to hin, of 
optimus and maximus the “best and the test;” as alao 
of omnipotens, frequently bestowed upon him by Virgil and 
others. hich word Jupiter or Jovis, though Cicero® etymolo- 
gize it 4 juvando, or from juvans pater, as not knowing how 
to do it otherwise ; yet we may rather conclude it to have been 
of a Hebraical extraction, and derived from that Tetragrammaton, 
or name of God, consisting of four consonants; whose vowels, 
(which it was to be pronounced with) though they be not now 


quite certain that those gods, in whose honour mysteries were performed, were men re- 
nowned among the Greeks, the Egyptians, and the Assyrians, for good and illustrious 
deeds, to preserve the memory of whom, grateful posterity instituted festivals and special 
religious ceremonies, in which the benefits of which these persons had been the authors 
were typified. In the Sabazian rites I find that the initiated partook of unmixed wine, 
and that a golden serpent was put into their bosom, and afterwards drawn forth. The 
former circumstance proves to me that that Sabazius, whoever he really was, first in- 
structed the Thracians and Phrygians in the art of planting and rearing vines; and 
from the latter, I am inclined to believe that he also discovered and communicated to 
his subjects remedies for the venom and bite of serpents, and for all other poison, a fact 
that is most aptly symbolized by that ceremony. The Greeks, who were pleased with 
every thing that fostered their passions, and who, moreover, possessed a kind of innate 
longing for novelty, did not hesitate when they had become acquainted with the exist- 
ence of these rites, to adopt them into the commonwealth, and yet, as passages of 
Aristophanes show, not without the indignant protest of wise and virtuous men, who 
could not endure that the morals of the people should be corrupted by such bar 
barous and licentious observances. The Greeks moreover were accustomed, as the 
passage just quoted from Herodotus illustrates, to identify with their own Jupiter, and also 
to call by his name whatever deity they observed to occupy the supreme place among 
the gods of any other people. Since, therefore, they had heard that this Sabarius was 
chief among the gods of the Thracians, they scrupled not to give him the name of 
Jupiter, and at the same time to call Jupiter also Sabazius. Not a few of the Romans 
afterwards followed this example after they had likewise appointed their Sabazian 
rites, as inscriptions dedicated Jovi Sabazio testify. Many, however, are unwilling 
to admit this conclusion, supposing, because they perceive a slight difference between 
the rites of Jupiter and the mysterics of Sabazius, that the latter deity ought rather to 
be identified with Liber Pater or Bacchus. I have a little before alluded to the 
opinions of Cicero and Macrobius on the subject. Ina similar manner to the above, 
I think that we ought to argue concerning almost all those foreign gods whom Greeks 
a pa introduced into their states, and rashly confounded with their own ances- 
tral deities. 

* Cicero, however, is not speaking here in his own character, but in that of the 
Stoics, who held that the ether was signified by the name of Jove, De Nat. Deor. 
lib, 2, c. 25. The derivation which the learned Doctor here suggests of the word Jovis, 
from the name JzHovag, is approved by many other erudite men ; but this is not the 


_ ne it. See, as one of many authorities, El. Schedius de Diis German. 
Pp. Sud. 
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wise the plural Seoi frequently used by them for the inferior 
gods, by way of distinction from the supreme. As in that usual 
orm of prayer and exclamation: “QO Zev xai Set, “ O Jupiter 
and the gods ;” and that form of obtestation : Ipo¢ Ard¢ cat Oza, 
« By Jupiter and the gods.” So in this of Euripides :'° 


"AXN’ loriv, lors cay ree byyedg Aoy®g, 
Zevd¢ wai Oeoi, Bpdraa Neboavreg warn. 


Eat, (aint licet qui rideat) est Jupiter, 
Superique, casus qui vident mortalium. 


In which es, as Jupiter is put for the supreme God, so 
is cot likewise put for the inferior gods, in way of distinction 
from him. Thus also, Oedc and Ocot are taken both together in 
Plato’s Phedo, @ed¢ for the supreme, unmade and incorruptible 
Deity, and coi for the inferior gods only :*.‘O 3é ye Ord¢ (oluar), 
Epn 6 Swxparne, cat avréd rd ric Cwi¢ eldog wapa wavtwy av 
dpoAoynein, pneé tore ardAAvoSa. Tlapa wavrwy pevroe vy Af 
(Epon) avOpwrwy ye cal Ere padrov, we eyppat, rapa Oewy, “I 
suppose, said Socrates, that God, and the very species, essence 
or idea of life will be granted by all to be incorruptible. Doubt- 
less by all men (said Cebes) but much more, as I conceive, b 
the gods.”¢ But a further instance will be propounded ifterwaeds 
of the word Geol, thus used by way of distinction, for the infe- 
rior gods only; as it was before declared, that the theagonia or 
generation of gods was accordingly understood by the Greeks 
universally of the of Ocot, that is, the “inferior gods.” 

Moreover, as the word Oed¢ was taken xar’ oxi, or “ by 
way of eminency,” for the supreme God, so was Aafuwv likewise. 
As for example, in this passage of Callimachus, before cited 
imperfectly :* 

Ei Gedy ola, 
"IoO" Bre wai péiEat Aalpore way dvvardy. 


Si Deus est tibi notus, 
Hoc etiam noris, omnia posse Deum. 


Where Ocdc and Aafuwy are used both alike signanter, for the 
supreme God. And thus also in that famous passage of another 


poet :* 


10 Vide Grotii Excerpta Veter. Tragicor. et Comicor. p. 417. 

* Page 105. 

+ Plato de Rep. Ovy vd Oewy wort dpedeirat, b¢ av wpobupeiobac iiry 
Cixaiog yivecOac cai imxirndedbwy aperny, tig Scov Cuvurdy avOpwry sporovcOar 
Oeg, “ He will never be neglected of the gods, who endeavours, as much as it is possible 
for a man, to be like to God,” p. 613. 

1 Vide Fragmenta Calimachi a Rich. Bentleio collecta, p. 372. 

* Who this poet was I have not been able, even by the utmost diligence, to 
ascertain. 
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And thus St. Cyril of Alexandria interprets Homer: here* O03 

yap rob pnowy, ci at Oewy ric Udo yorrd pot TOU p2y yhowe aren- 
Ls waXwvayperov O& THy vedryTa, Terhpnne O8 TO KpHA pdvy ry 
txt wavrac Sey, &c. rd yap roe Oede abrdc, od« é@’ Eva rev iv 
pb0ae werAacpivwy tiva, avrov 62 6) povoy caracnuhvesy av 
rov aAdnvwe Svra Gedy, “ Homer doth not say, if any of the gods 
would promise me freedom from old age, and restitution of youth, 
but he reserves the matter only to the supreme God; neither 
doth he refer it to any of the Setitious poetic gods, but to the 
true God alone.” e same language was also spoken in the 
laws of the twelve tables:5 Deos adeunto caste, opes amovento: 
si secus faxint, Deus ipse vindex erit, “ Let the gods be wor- 
shipped chastly, ue of riches and pomp being removed : 
if men do otherwise, God himself will be the avenger.” Where, 
though the word gods be used generally, so as to comprehend 
both the supreme and inferior gods under it, yet Deus ipee, 
‘“‘ God himself,” denotes the supreme God only. In like manner, 
6 Aaluwy aurég also seems to be taken for the supreme God, in 
that of Euripides :° 


Avoe pe d Aaipwy abric, Sray lye Gide, 
which was thus rendered by Horace : 
Tpee Deus, simulatque volet, me solvet. 


Notwithstanding which, Aaiuwy and Aafuovec are often dis- 
tinguished from Od¢ and Qeoi, they being put for an inferior 


® Contra Jul. lib. 1. p.27. edit. Spanh. So Justin. Mart. ad Gre. coh. p. 22. 
Ed. Colon. 

5 These are rather the laws of Cicero, ratified by him, De Leg. lib. 2, c. 8. It does 
not, again, appear to me from this passage, that the Romans employed the phrase 
Ipse Deus especially to designate the supreme God. All, I imagine, will conceive 
Cicero's meaning to be, that God, even if men neglect it, will himself punish wrongs 
committed against him by the profane. And in fact it ap doubtful whether the 
learned Doctor's explanation of the law is admissible. The intention of Cicero appears 
to me to be as follows: Let the gods, whoever they may be, adopted and authorized by the 
state, be reverently worshipped. If any one do otherwise, his crime may truly be 
hidden from men, to whom the depths of the heart are not revealed, but not from that 
God whose worship has been polluted. That Deity, therefure, will become the 
avenger of his own violated sanctity.—It is not, then, essential to understand here the 
Supreme God, seeing that any god whatever may be appropriately intended by the 
language employed. 

© Baccha, v. 497. p. 385. Ed Canteri. But 6 daipwy abroc, it is evident from the 
whole connexion denotes here not the Supreme God, but Bacchus, This jolly deity is 
represented as answering to Pentheus, who was threatening him with imprisonment, 
that a god, meaning himself, would come in person to liberate him from the durance, 
That Horace has imitated this verse io Latin his ancient Scholiast had before observed, 
and it is evident from the passage itself. The purport of the words of Horace differs, 
however, very widely from the meaning of Euripides. Vid. Andr. Dacier, Remarques 
sur I‘ Horace, tom. 7. p. 442. Dr. Cudworth has adopted a perverted reading, Si- 
mulatque volet.” The passage stands in Horace, Epist. lib. 1. 16. v.78: simul 
atque volam.” 
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the meaning whereof was, that he did not commonly suffer any 
great human prosperity to continue long, without some check or 
counterbuff; the same proverbial s ig expressed in Aristotle: 
POovepov rd Saysdviov. And in this sense the word seems to be 
used in Isocrates'! ad Demonicum: Tiva rd daydmov ast piv, 
maXiora O& pera rig wéAEwe, “ Worship God always, but espe- 
cially with the city, in her public sacrifices.” And doubtless it 
was thus taken by Epictetus in this passage of his:* Mla édd¢ 
éxi evpotav’ rovro kat dpApov, xat pel’ nutoay xal véxrwp, tore 
TpOXEpOY, aTdaTacIC TWY arpoaperwY, TO pndey Tdtov rryeiaSal, 
rd Tapacovvat wavra Tw datpovly, kal TH Toy, “* There is but 
one way to tranquillity of mind and happiness: let this there- 
fore always be ready at hand with thee, both when thou wakest 
early in the morning, and all the day long, and when thou 
late to sleep; to account no external things thine own, but to 
commit all these to God and fortune.” And there is a very 
remarkable passage in Demosthenes! (observed by apne that 
must not be here omitted; in which we have of Seot plainly for 
the “inferior” or “minor gods” only, and rd Saydveowv for the 
‘«« supreme God,” both toget ler; sloovrat of Jeol cal ro Saqudmov, 
roy pa) ta Sixaia yngeoapevov, “ The gods and the Deity will 
know or take notice of him that gives not a righteous sentence ;” 
that is, both the inferior gods and the supreme God himeelf. 
Wherefore we sec, that the word dadwov, as to its grammatical 
form, is not a diminutive, as some have conceived, but an adjective 
substantived; as well as ro Seiov is. Nevertheless, in 
writings, Sayzdvoy also, as well as dafuwy, from whence it is 
derived is often used for an inferior rank of beings below the 
oda, though sometimes called gods too; and such was Socrates’ 
Re dvov so commonly known. But the grammar of this word, 
d its proper signification in pagan writers, cannot better be 
manifested than by citing that passage of Socrates’ own, in his 
Apology, as written by Plato ;f who though generally supposed 
to have had a demon, was notwithstanding by ‘Melitus accused of 
atheism : “Eoriy dere avSpwrwr, & Madurese, avIpwrea piv voplle 
woaypara elva, avSpwrouc 6? ov voulfa; 7 Sortie trove pv ov 
voule, trmxa 6? wpdypara, &c. ovx fori, & aptote avdpar, 
adda rd é@l rovrm amdxpivat, EoP Goric Sayudvia piv vowlZa 


11 In this passage of Isocrates, Orat. ad Demonic. p. m. 9., Catpdmoy signifies not 
the universal and supreme God, but in general the presiding Deity of any particular 
state, ‘This appears both from the course of the whole oration, and from the argument 
by which Isocrates establishes this precept: Otrw yap dd&ac dua re roig Sevic 
Sveyv cai roicg vépowe bupivey, “ For thus will you publicly at once do homage to 
the gods, and pay allegiance to the laws.” coi, there is no doubt, is in this passage of 
the same force as dacpémtoy. 

* Arr. lib. 4. c, 4. p. 387. Edit. Cantab. 

1 Orat. Tepi UapawrpeoBeiac, p. 266. ed. Greec. Basil. 1532. fol. 

+ P.27. Steph. There are several omissions in ‘this quotation from Plato, and 
some alterations, 
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awavrwy, ‘ the inning, and End, and Middle of all things;” 
“Ev xal wavra, my aad all things;” Deus Unus et Omne, 
“ One God and All Gods ;” and lastly, to name no more, 4 [lpévoi, 
or “ Providence,” as distinguished from ®iéarc, “ Nature,” is 
often used by them also as a name for the supreme God, which 
because it is of the feminine gender, the ay and atheistical 
Epicureans therefore took occasion to call God, ridiculously and 
Jjeeringly, Anum fatidicam Pronceam.* Now all these, and other 
such like expressions, being found in the writings of professed 
Pagans (as we are able to show), and some of them very fre- 
quently, it cannot be denied, but that the Pagans did puta 
manifest difference betwixt the supreme God, and all other 
inferior gods 
XV. What hath been now declared might, as we conceive, 
be judged sufficient, in order to our present undertaking ; which 
is to prove, that the more intelligent of the ancient Pagans, 
notwithstanding that multiplicity of gods worshipped by thes, 
did generally acknowledge one supreme, omnipotent, and onl 
unmade Deity. evertheless, since men igen 80 nh 
repossessed with a cont rsuasion (the reason whereof 
posit to be no other than this, that because the notion of the 
word “God,” which is now gencrally received amongst us 
Christians, is such as does essentially include self-existence in it, 
they are therefore apt to conceit, that it must needs do so like- 
wise amongst the Pagans); we shall endeavour to produce yet 
some further evidence for the truth of our assertion. And first, 
we conceive this to be no small confirmation thereof, because 
after the publication of Christianity, and all along during that 
tugging and contest, which was betwixt it and paganism, none 
of the professed champions for paganism and antagonists of 
Christianity (when occasion was now offered them), did ever 
assert any such thing as a multiplicity of understanding deities 
unmade es creators), but on the contrary they all generally dis- 
claimed it, professing to acknowledge one supreme self-existent 
Deity, the maker of the whole universe.‘ 


2 This sneer is put into the mouth of Cotta, an Epicurean, by Cicero, de Nat Deor. 
lib. 1. c. 8. It was not God, generally speaking, whom they so termed ; but the 
particular deity of the Stoic creed. 

? I am quite sure there are many to whom these testimonies of former anti- 
Christian champions will come with less weight and authority, than the matter in 
hand requires. It appears from many examples, that in the strife and heat of reli- 
gious controversy it has always been the endcavour of the patrons of ancient errors 
to divest them of all their hideousness, and thus to make the allegations of those, 
who accuse these doctrines of vileness and corruption, to appear unjust. To effect 
which purpose, they bend the chief tenets and dogmas of their forefathers into quite a 
new shape, and give them an interpretation utterly at variance with all former notions 
as to theirmeaning. We might recall to memory the transactions of that in which 
Luther assailed papal authority and antiquated German superstition. is Romish 
opponents flatly denied the truth of his statements respecting the deformity of their 
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greater miracles.” And it is well known, that Hierocles, to 
whom Euscbius® gives the commendation of a very learned maz, 
wrote a book against the Christians (entitled DeArarGSyc, oF 
Adyot pAaAiOec), the chief design whereof was to compare this 
Apollonius Tyanzus with, and prefer him before our Saviour 
Christ: “Avw xat xarw YpvAAover, ceuvivovrec roy “In_couy o¢ 
rugroic avabAfla re wapacydévra, xal rva roavra Spacavra 
Savpdcia: They are Hierocles’ own words in Eusebius: “The 
Christians (saith he) keep a great deal of stir, crying up of one 
Jesus, for restoring sight to the blind, and doing some such 
wonders.” And then mentioning the Thaumaturgi or wonder- 
workers amongst the Pagans, but especially Apollonius 
and insisting largely upon his miracles, he adds in the cloee of all: 
Tlvog ovv fvexa robrwy tuvnaIny ; Iva 269 ovyxplvew rhy hyertoay 
axpi6y nai 3efsaiav td’ Exaorw «plow, cal mv rov Xpicriavey 
KOUgsrnra’ Elirep Huetc pty TOY rotavTa Wewounxdra, ov Sedyv, adda 
Stole xexaptoutvoy avdpa tyyobueda’ of d2 de ddl yac reparelac rae 
tov ‘“Incovy Ordy avayopebovcr, “To what purpose now have 
we mentioned all these things? but only that the solid judg. 
ment of us (Pagans) might be compared with the levity of 
Christians ; forasmuch as we do not account him a god who did 
all these miracles, but only a person beloved of the gods; whilst 
they declare Jesus to be a God, merely for doing a few wonders.” 
Where, because Eusebius is silent, we cannot but subjoin an 
answer out of Lactantius (which indeed he seems to have 
directed against those very words of Hierocles, though not 
naming of him), it being both pertinent and full:* Apparet 
nos sapientiores esse, qui mirabilibus factis non statim fidem 
divinitatis adjunximus, quam vos, qui ob exigua portenta Deum 
credidistis Disce igitur, si quid tibi cordia est, non solim 
idcirco & nobis Deum creditum Christum, quia mirabilia fecit, 
sed quia vidimus in eo facta esse omnia, que nobis annunciata 
sunt, vaticinia prophetarum. F ecit mirabilia ; magum putassemus, 
ut et vos nuncupatis, et Judai tunc putaverunt; si non illa 
ipsa facturum Christum, prophets omnes uno spiritu preedicassent. 
leante Deum credimus, non magis ex factis operibGsque 
mirandis; quam ex illa ipsa cruce, quam vos sicut canes lambitis; 
uoniam simul et illa predicta est. Non igitur suo testimonio, 
(oui enim de se dicenti potest credi?) prophetarum testi- 
monio, qui omnia, qua fecit ac passus est, multo anté cecinerunt, 
fidem divinitatis accepit ; quod neque Apollonio, neque Apuleio, 
neque cuiquam magorum potest aliquando contingere. “It is 
manifest that we Christians are wiser than you Pagans, in that 
we do not presently attribute divinity to a person merely because 


oe ady. Hieroclem, cap. 2. p. 429. appended to the cdition ot Philostratus, by 
us, 
* De Justi, lib. 5. cap. 3, 
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lonius was so far from having any thing of that divine spint 
which manifested itaelf in our Saviour Chri ‘sreasrieareny 7 all 
the philosophers that ever were) that he fell far short of the 
better moralized Pagans; as for example, Socrates, there being 
a plain appearance of much pride and vain-glory (besides other 
foolery) discoverable both in his words and actions. And this 
Eusebius® undertakes to evince from Philostratus’ own history 
(though containing many falsehoods in it): Ov éw éwreecafor val 
perploig avdpaow aktov eyxplvev, ovy’ Sxwe rep owrhoe nev 
Xpiary wapariBivac rov "AwoAAwmoy, “That Apollonius was s0 
far from deserving to be compared with our Saviour Christ, that 
he was not fit to be ranked amongst the moderately and indiffe- 
rently honest men.” Wherefore, as to his reputed miracle, if 
credit be to be given to those relations, and such things were 
really done by him, it must for this reason also be concluded, that 
they were done no otherwise than by magic and necromancy ; and 
that this Apollonius was but an Archimago or eee Magician. 
Neither ought this to be suspected for a mere slander cast u 

him by partially affected Christians only, since, during his life- 
time, he was generally reputed even amongst the Pagans them- 
selves, for no other than a ydne,? or “ infamous enchanter,” and 
accused of that very crime before Domitian, the emperor :'° as 
he was also represented such by one of the Pagan writers of his 
life, Moeragenes, senior to Philostratus, as we learn from 
Origen :* epi payeiac gapty, Gre 6 BovAdpuEvog Eeracat, wérepdv 
wore Kal PiAdcopor adwrol eioww av’ry, Ei un, AvayvwTW Ta yeyoap- 
péva Moiwwayévee rwv ‘ArrodAwvlov rov Tvaviwe payou xat gido- 
adpou aropynpoveupatwy' tv ol¢ 6 py Aptotiavoc, adAa gidrd- 
sopoc, Epnoev adwvat br rig év ArodAwviy payslac, ovK ayevveic 
tivag piAoadpouc, we mpoc yonta airov siatASévracg’ tv ol¢ 
oluat, kat rept "Evgparou ravu dinyijaaro, xal revog ’Ewicoupelou, 
“As concerning the infamous and diabolical MAgiO, he that 
would know whether or no a philosopher be temptable by it, or 
Ulaqueable into it, let him the writings of Morageucs, con- 
cerning the memorable things of Apollonius Tyanzus, the 
magician and philosopher; in which he that was no Christian, 
but a Pagan philosopher himself, affirmeth some not ignoble phi- 
losophers to have been taken with Apollonius’ magic, inelading 


® Adv. Hieroclem, cap. 4. p. 431. 

* This is related by Philostratus in his Life of Apollonius, lib, 4. c. 18. p. 156. wherein 
he tells us that the prefect of the Eleusinian mysteries refused to admit Apollcnius, 
because it was not lawful for him puijoat yénra, “ to initiate an enchanter.” I have 
cited several other passages of the same kind, testifying the mfamous character of 
Apollonius among the Pagans themselves, in my Diss. de Existimatione Apollonii, 
Observat. Histor. crit. lib. 1. p. 271. &c. 

1° According to the authority of the same Philostratus, Vita A pollonii, lib. 8. cap. 7. 
p- 327. where he gives a speech purporting to have been made by Apollonius for the 
purpose of exculpating himself from this charge. 

* Con. Cels, lib. 6. p. 302, 
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Saviour Christ, and to weaken men’s faith in the Messiah, and 
baffle the notion of it; that whereas a fame of prophecies had 
gone abroad every where, that a king was to come out of Judes, 
and rule over the whole world, (by which was understood no other 
than the Messiah) by reason of these mirseles done by Vespasian, 
this oracle or prediction might the rather seem to have its accom 
plishment in him, who was first Scare emperor in Judes, 
and to whom Josephus‘ himself basely and flatteringly had 
applied it. And since this business was started and ted by 
the god Serapis, that is, by the devil (of whose counsel probably 
Apollonius also was ;) this makes it still more strongly suspicable, 
that it was really a design or policy of the devil, by imitating 
the miracles of our Saviour Christ, both in Apollonius and Vee- 

ian, to counter-work God Almighty in the plot of Christi- 
anity, and to keep up and conserve his own tyranny 
in the pagan world atill.* Nevertheless, we here show 


3 De Bello Judaico, lib. 5, cap. 5. sect. 4. p. 390. tom. 2. opp. 

* I have no doubt, however, that these miracles, said to have been performed by 
Vespasian at Alexandria, are to be classed among the stratagems resorted to by thet 
general for the purpose of misleading the people, and of rendering them favourable to 
his designs upon the sovereignty ; nay, I consider this to be evident from the very ac- 
counts given of these miracles by Tacitus and Suetonius. The former tells us thet 
these miracles testified the favour and goodwill of the gods towards the new emperur; 
the latter, that they invested him with an authority and majesty which before had bem 
wanting to him, see Taciti Histor. lib. 2. cap. 82. sect. 5. Which sufficiently explains 
his motives. For it was of the highest importance to Vespasian, that Egypt, the 
richest and most powerful of the provinces, should acknowledge his supremacy, and 
therefore, something was to be done in order to conciliate the good wishes of the people. 
Now, as Tacitus openly confesses, there was no nation more devoted to superstition 
than the Egyptians; who believed not only that the gods very often intermeddled in 
human affuirs, but also, that they imparted a portion of their own virtue to such per 
sons as they honoured with their especial esteem and friendship. Hence, those whe 
were anxious to acquire authority among the Egyptians made it their primary object to 
appear to hold familiar intercourse with the gods, and to have received from them a 
superhuman power. And as Vespasian was well aware of this, he judged that nothing 
would more effectually attach the Alexandrians to his cause than his proving himseeif by 
certain facts to be regarded with especial favour by the gods, and in particular, thoes 
of Egypt, the principal of whom was Serapis. Hence, certain poor wretches were 
bribed to counterfeit blindness and lameness, and to pretend that the god Serapis had 
commanded them during sleep to apply to the new emperor for assistance, and on their 
having been apparently cured by Vespasian, the Egyptians doubted not but that he was 
the man whom their gods and Serapis himself accounted worthy of the throne, and 
they determined to lose property and life rather than resist the favourite and friend of 
Serapis. Fora lengthened investigation of this subject, consult J. Le Clerc, Histor. 
Eccles. sec. 2. ad A. 138. Christ. Aug. Heumann, Diss. de Miraculis Vespasiani 
Peciles, tom. 2. lib. 3. p. 427. &c. and Jo, Serces, Traité des Miracles, p. 276—298, 
Even the miracles themselves, said to have beer! performed by Vespasian, are of such a 
character as to admit on all hands of fraud and deception. And although probably 
there were some Egyptians who saw through their fallacy, yet no one was so devoted 
to truth as to consider himself called upon to reveal it at the risk of his life. For most 
assuredly, had he dared to cast a doubt upon these miracles, he would have been torn 
to pieces by the priests afid the mob. In my opinion, therefore, there is no necessity 
for bringing in the prince of darkness to account for these prodigies, nor do I think 
that the emperor required the aid of Apollonius for their performance. For the 
Egyptian priesthood abounded in cunning and designing men, to whom it was as easy 
to delude the people by pretended miracles, as it is at this day to many followers of the 
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- For which cause he is styled by Vopiscus,’ amicus veras deorum, 

“a true friend of the gode ;” that 1s, a hearty and sincere friend 
to that old pagan religion, now assaulted by Christianity, in 
which not one only true God, but a multiplicity of gods were 
nisin, Ysa But notwithstanding all this, Apollonius himeelf 
was a clear and si ph assertor of sone supreme Deity ; as ‘s 
evident from his a tic oration in Philostratus,® prepared 
Domitian: in which he calls him, rov ray dAw», ma aN wayTwy 
Snsuoveyov Oedv, “that God who is the maker of the whole 
universe, and of all things.” And, as he elsewhere in Philo 
stratus declares both the Indians and tians to have agreed 
in this theology, insomuch that tho the Egyptians con- 
demned the Indians for many other of their opimions, yet did 
they highly applaud this doctrine of theirs: Tii¢ piv SAwv yerk- 
cewe re xai ovalac Oeow Snuovpyov elvat, rovde évSupqGavea 
Tavra, airioy Tro ayadov sivat avrov, “That God was the 
maker both of the generation and essence of all thi and that 
the cause of his making them was his essential ess :"* 50 
doth he himself very much commend this philoeophy of Jarchas, 
the Indian Brachman,? viz., that the whole world was but one great 
animal, and might be resembled to a vast ship, wherein there are 
many inferior subordinate governors, under one supreme, the 
oldest and wisest ; as also, expert mariners of several sorts, some 
to attend upon the deck, and others to climb the masts and order 
the sails: “Ev 9 rijv piv mowrny Kal reAnorarnu ESpaw awodorioy 
Jew yevéropt rovde rou wou, rv O2 ue’ ixelvy Jevic, of ra pépn 
avrov kuGepywot’ cal roy rointoy aTodexopeba, éwerdy wodAoic 
wv daoxwow iv ry ovpavy Jeobc elvat, ToAAOVG O2 év Sadarry, 
moAdXdovc O& tv miryate re Kal vata, roAXove 82 cal wepl yay, 
eivat 62 wai tro yijv rwac, “In which the first and highest 
seat is to be given to that God who is the generator and 
creator of this great animal; and the next under it to those 
gods that govern the several parts of it respectively: 0 
that the poets were to be approved of here, when they 
affirm that there are many gods in the heavens, many in the 
seas, many in the rivers and fountains, many also upon the earth, 
and some under the earth.” Wherein we have a true representa- 
tion of the old paganic theology, which both Indians, and Eeyp- 
tians, and European poets, (Greek and Latin) all agree in ; 
there is one Supreme God, the maker of the universe, and under 
been taught by theghost of Pythagoras himself, as the learned Doctor here intimates ; on 
the contrary, Philostratus, lib. 1.cap.7. p. 9. informs us that a certain Euxenus inst acted 
Apollonius in the Pythagorean precepts. 
: 7 In Vita Aureliani, cap. 14. p. 578. ed. Obrechti. 

® Lib. 8. The two passages here cited occur together, cap. 7. sect. 7. p. 337. 

* Philos, lib. 3. cap. 35. p. 142. 

® The learned Doctor is mistaken in attributing these words, which occur in Philos- 
tratus, Hist. Apollonii, lib. 3. cap. 35. p. 126. to Apollonius himeelf, They are 
those of the Brachman Jarchas. 
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The first pagan writer against Christianity was Celsus, who 
lived in the times of Adrian, and was so profeet a polytheist, 
that he taxes the Jews for having been seduced by the frands 
of Moses into this opinion of one : “Ore re tryncapivy ogey 


Babylonians, Egyptians ; hence, those miracles and prodigies ; hence, the healing of the 
sick ; hence, the singularity affected in his hair, costume, &c. For in all these 
Pythagoras had become famous. The whole of Philostratus’ history, and all that is 
elsewhere recorded of him, prove this to be a faithful portrait of the man. III. As to 
his miracles in particular, I would not venture to deny that he performed many thing 
in various places which excited the highest admiration in the multitude. For long 
before the time of Philostratus, as I have elsewhere shown, not only the friends, bat 
even the enemies of Apollonius, although entertaining different opinions as to the cause 
of his prodigies, nevertheless confessed that he publicly performed not a few things 
which were regarded with wonder even by thinking and sensible men. In particular, 
that which Origen gives us from Mcragenes, a writer i Ra means friendly to Apollo 
nius, is remarkable. The passage is already quoted by Dr. Cudworth. I cannot agree, 
therefore, with those learned men who consider the whole of this history to be a fable, 
and a fiction of Philostratus himself. For if this were to be assented to, there would 
scarcely remain any thing in the records of antiquity which some one might not be bold 
enough to question or deny. The character of levity, as becomes a prudent man, I 
studiously avoid, nor do I suffer myself to disregard that ancient enying of Epicharmas: 
“‘ To believe nothing hastily is the essence of wisdom.” Yet I do not approve of the 
course adopted by those who fancy they greatly benefit Christianity by Hh begen, jp 
thing recorded in ancient writings respecting certain illustrious men, as fabe- 
lous; on the contrary, by shaking the credit of all ancient history, they, in my opinion, de 
harm to their own religion. For my own part, I ascribe the miracles stated to have 
been performed by Apollonius, partly to his great skill in the medical art, and partly te 
the jugglery and imposture with which the quacks and magicians of that period were 
accustomed to deceive the people. Apollonius belonged to the Pythagoreans, a sect 
which, according to the injunction of their master, was singularly industrious im the 
study of medicine, and skilled in eradicating the most obstinate diseases, See Jan- 
blichus, De Vita Pythagore, cap. 29. p. 139. cap. 34. p. 194. cap. 35. p. 212. And 
Porphyry, Vita Pythagore, p. 37.38. Moreover, he had spent a considerable portion 
of his youth in the celebrated temple of Esculapius at Age, among the priests of this 
deity. See Philostratus, Hist. Apollonii, lib. 1. cap. 7. 8.9. p. 8. &c. And who, pos 
sessing but a moderate acquaintance with ancient history, is not aware that in former 
times the priests of Esculapius stood unrivalled as physicians, inasmuch as the whole 
religion of this god depended solely upon the healing of diseases ? See Arnobiua, lib. 
1. Contra Gentes, p. 35. 36. and Lucian, Philopeeudes, p. 888, tom. 2. opp. Having 
thus acquired a consummate skill in medicine, and travelling from place to place in those 
eastern countries, in which formerly, as even at this day, from the great scarcity of phy- 
sicians, those who healed bodily diseases were looked upon as next to gods; it was easy 
for him by performing a few cures, so to impose upon a rude and ignorant multitude as 
to be universally regarded as the worker of miracles and a second Esculapius of 
Chiron. That it was so is proved from the fact that his disciple, Alexander, whose 
frauds Lucian treats of in his Pseudomantis, obtained a reputation among the natious 
by the very self-same course, namely, the practice of medicine and a lying pretension 
to the friendship of Esculapius, See the Pseudoman. tom. |. opp. p. 750. The other 
miracles of Apollonius I hold to have been performed by means of those arts by which 
at that time many impostors, calling themselves Magians, deluded the unwary mob. 
There are innumerable testimonies extant in ancient authors to show, that the counter 
feiting of miracles, for the purpose of acquiring wealth and fame, had in those days 
become a sort of science. According to Lucian, p. 761. the Celsus to witom he addresses 
his Pseudomantis had written a specific work upon these arts of the Magians, the 
loss of which is much to be regretted. That Apollonius was eminently skilled in this 
science of deception is shown by his disciple Alexander, who is distinctly stated by Lucian 
to have renewed wacay rpaywéiar, “the whole tragedy” of Apollonius 

OF this Alexander, then, Apollonius was the prototype, and as we are made acquainted 


® Orig. p. 17, 18. 
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by his rustic frauds, came to entertain this belief, that there was 
but one only God.” Nevertheless, this Celsus himself plainly 
acknowledged, amongst his many gods, one supreme, whom 
he sometimes calls rov wpwroy Jedv, “the first God ;” some- 
times rov péyicrov Oeov, “the greatest God ;” and sometimes 
rov Urepovpamoy Sedov, “the supercelestial God,” and the like. 
And he doth so zealously assert the divine omnipotence, that 
he casts an imputation upon the Christians of derogating from 
the same, in that their hypothesis of an adversary power :* T¢a)- 
Aovra 82 aceblorara arra, cat wepl rivde THY peylorny Gyvou 
duolwe ard Selwy aiveyparwy wenAavnptvny, waoiovvrec ty Sey 
tvavrioy riva, SiaboAdy re nat yAwrry “E6pala Laravay dvoue 
ours TUY aUTOV’ Cra piv, ovy radia vad Weal ravta, xai ovo 
dota Alyav, Sre 82 5 pkytarog Otdc, BovAdue Te avIpwro¢ 
Bpedfot, Tov avTimpacoorra Exe, Kat sears “The Christian 
are erroneously led into most wicked opinions concerning God, 
by reason of their great ignorance of the divine enigms; whilst 
they make a certain adversary to God, whom they call the 
devil, and in the Hebrew language Satan: and affirm, contrary 
to all piety, that the greatest Cod, having a mind to do good 
to men, is disabled or withstood by an adversary resisting him.‘ 
Lastly, where he pleads most for the worship of demons, he 
concludes thus concerning the supreme God: Oeow 82 ovsapi 
ovdauwe amoAarrlov, ovre eB repay, ore vixrwp, ovr & 
kowor, our’ idle, Adyw re iv wavri Kal tpyw Snvexde, adda 7 
kal perd Twos, kal xwoic 7 Puy ae reractw wpdoc roy Oxdr, 
“But God is by no means any where to be laid aside, or 
left out; neither by day nor by night, neither in public nor in 
private, either in our words or actions; but in everything our 
mind ought constantly to be directed towards God.” A saying 
that might very well become a Christian. 

The next and greatest champion for the cause, in books 
and writings, was that famous Tyrian philosopher Malchus, 
called by the Greeks Porphyrius; who published a voluminous 
and elaborate treatise (containing fifteen books) against the 


language. For of Euxenus, the preceptor of Apollonius, he thus speaks: Tag 2 
TvSaydpou dékac tyivworev, Sorep ot GpreSec, 2 paySavover napa rev drSpurer 
rd yap xaipe, cai rd ev mparre, cal rd Lede cw, cal rd roatra of Spmder 
ebyovrat, ovre eldérec 3, re AEyoumy, obre Craxelpevos wdc rove d»Iperove, 
GAA ippuSptopivar: riy yAw@rray, “ He knew the doctrines of P in the 
same way as birds do those things which they learn from men. For hail, and farewell, 
and may Jupiter be propitious, and the like wishes, birds utter, without either knowing 
what they say, or being so and so disposed towards men, but merely Sessa a tongue 
adapted for articulation.” Beautiful, truly! Is not this a sort of communing with 
himself, and, as it were, a silent confession of the falsehood of all that he has written 
in his work respecting Apollonius’ acquaintance with the language of birds? So it 
comes to pass, that liars, who above all men ought to have good memories, are them- 
selves very often the publishers of their own infamy. 
* Orig. lib. 6. p. 303. + Orig. con. Cels. lib, 8. Pp 419. 
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he chiefly lashes Paul and Peter, as divulgers of lies and deceits, 
whom notwithstanding he declares to have been rude and illite- 
rate persons.” I say, though Hierocles, for some cause or other, 
be not named here by Lactantius in these cited words, or that 
which follows, yet it cannot be doubted, but that he was the 
person intended by him, for these two reasons: first, because he 
tells us afterward, that the main business of that Christiano- 
mastix was to compare oe with our Saviour Christ: 
Cim facta Christi mirabilia destrueret, nec tamen negaret, 
voluit ostendere, Apollonium vel paria, vel etiam majora fecisse. 
Mirum quéd Apuleium pretermiserit, cujus solent et multa et 
mira memorari. Et ex hoc insolentiam Christi voluit arguere, 
quod deum se constituerit: ut ille verecundior fuisse videretur, 
qui clm majora faceret (ut hic putat) tamen id sibi non arroga- 
verit, “ That he might obscure the miracles of our Saviour 
Christ, which he could not deny, he would undertake to show 
that equal or ter miracles were done by Apollonius. And it 
was a wonder he did not mention Apuleius too; of whose many 
and wonderful things the Pagans use to brag likewise. More- 
over, he condemns our Saviour Christ of insolency, for making 
himself & god, prea rh ote to have eae the modester 
rson, who, though he did (as he su poses ter miracles, 
bel arrogated no such thing to hi If The second reason 1s, 
use Lactantius also expressly mentions the very title of 
Hierocles’ book, viz. Philalethes. Cim talia ignorantiz sux 
deliramenta fudisset, cGmque veritatem penitds excidere con- 
nixus est, ausus est libros suos nefarios, ac dei hostes, gAarjOac 
annotare: “Though pouring out so much folly and madness, 
professedly fighting against the truth, yet he presumed to call 
these his wicked hocks and enemies of God, philaletheis, or 
friends to truth.” From which words of Lactantius, and those 
foregoing, where he affirms this Christiano-mastix to have writ- 
ten two books, the learned prefacer® to the late edition of 
Hierocles probably concludes, that the whole title of Hierocles’ 
book was this, Adyot Duradr7nBac mpde Xgiortavotc. And I 
conceive, that the first of those two books of Hierocles insisted 
upon such things as Porphyrius had before urged against the 
hristians ; but then in the second he added this de novo of his 


2 Dr. Pearson, bishop of Chester, who had then published in London an edition of 
Hierocles’ Comm. in Aurea Carmina Pythagorer, with a very learned preface, which 
is also given in the last Cambridge edition of Pet. Needham. See the preface, p. 15. 
and compare Olearius’ Philostratus, p. 420. Since the time of Drs. Cudworth and 
Pearson, the age of Hierocles, and other matters pertaining thereto, have been ably 
canvassed by Jo. Albert Fabricius, Biblioth. Grmc, lib. 2. cap. 12, p.> 499. &e. 
Godofr. Olearius, Prolegom. ad Librum Eusebii contra Hieroclem, p. 413. Pet. 
Needham, °Pref. ad Novam Hieroclis Editionem, Andr. Dacier, Proleg. ad Gallic. 
Hieroclis Version. p. 424. and Pet. Bayle, Diction. Histor. art. Hierocles, t. 2. p. 
1462, to whom I refer those who take an interest in such learned inguiries, 





452 HIEROCLES A DECIDED 
ra Wevdy Abywy tAbyyerat. ‘IepoxdXjic S2 ode 5 ScSaexaXoc, add’ 6 
po duevoc ta Savupuaow, axtorov cal Tovro 7 


pootS nat, 
“Thus Apollonius is convinced of falsehood; but Hierocles 
(not our master) but he that boasts of the miracles (of Apollo- 
nius) adds another incredible thing.” And though it be pro- 
bable, that one of these was the author of that commentary 
upon the golden verses, (for that it should be written by 
Christian is but a dream) yet we cannot certainly determine 
which of them it was. However, that this Hierocles, who was 
the mastix of Christianity, and champion for the gods, was not- 
withstanding a professed assertor of one supreme Deity, is 
clearly manifest also from Lactantius, in these following words : 
Quam tandem nobis attulisti veritatem? nisi quod assertor 
deorum eos ipsos ad ultimum prodidisti: prosecutus enim summi 
dei laudes, quem regem, quem maximum, quem opificem rerum, 
quem fontem bonorum, quem parentem omnium, quem factorem 
altorémque viventium confessus es, ademisti Jovi tuo regnum; 
efimque summa potestate depulsum in ministrorum numerom 
redegisti. LEpilogus ergo te tuus arguit stultiti, vanitatis, 
erroriz. Affirmas deos esse; et illos tamen subjicis et mancipas 
ei deo, cujus religionem conaris evertere, “ Though you have 
entitled your book Philalethes, yet what truth have you brought 
us therein, unless only this, that being an assertor of the gods, 
(contradicting yourself) you have at last betrayed those very 
gods? For in the close of your book, prosecuting the praises of 
the supreme God, and confessing him to be the king, the 
greatest, the opifex of the world, the fountain of good, the parent 
of al) things, the maker and conserver of all living beings, you 
have by this means dethroned your Jupiter, and, grading him 
from his sovereign power, reduced him into the rank of inferior 
ministers. Wherefore your epilogue argues you guilty of folly, 
vanity and error, in that you both assert gods, and yet subject 
and mancipate them under that one God, whose religion you 
endeavour to overthrow.” Where we must confess we under- 
stand not well Lactantius’ logic; forasmuch as MHierocles’ 
Zeus, or Jupiter, was one and the same with his supreme God, 
as is also here intimated; and though he acknowl all the 
other gods to be but his inferior ministers, yet nevertheless did 
he contend, that these ought to be religiously worshipped, which 
was the thing that Lactantius should have confuted.° But that 


* ‘Whether there be any reason for this charge against Lactantius, is uncertain, as 
Hierocles’ work against Christians is no longer extant. The learned Doctor assumes, 
that Hierocles supposed the Jupiter of the Greeks and Romans to be the supreme 
God who presides over all things. But he assumes only, not proves, Perhaps Hiero- 
cles distinguished Jupiter from the Almighty God, and ranked him among the lesser 
deities; if he did so, as certainly does appear to be the case, then Lactantius’ argu- 
ment holds good, and Hierocles, to all intents and purposes, has betrayed the cause of 
his Jupiter. Although, if necessary, Lactantius might be defended upon other grounds. 
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évwy, ‘If that God, who is so much spoken of by Moses, be the 
immediate opificer of the whole world, we Pagans entertain better 
opinions of him, who suppose him to be the common Lord of all; 
but that there are other governors of nations and countries under 
him, as prefects or presidents appointed by a king; we not 
ranking him amongst those partial governors of particular 
countries and cities, as the Jews do.” From both which places 
it is evident, that, according to Julian’s theology, all those other 
gods, whose worship he contended so much for, were but the 
subordinate ministers of that one supreme God, the maker of all. 
The same thing might be further manifested from Julian's 
oration made in praise of the sun, as a t god in this visible 
world; he therein plainly acknowledging another far more 
* glorious Deity, which was the cause of all things :* Ele pi» 6 ro» 
SrAwv Snucovpyoc, ToAAol & of car’ ovpavov reptroAoUvrec Syuovp- 
yot Seol, “ There is one God the maker of all things; but 
besides him there are many other demiurgical gods moving round 
the heavens,” in the midst of which is the sun. Where we have 
a clear acknowledgment of one supreme God, and of many 
inferior deities, both together. Moreover, in the same orationf 
he declarcth, that the ancient poets, making the sun to have been 
the offspring of Hyperion, did by this Hyperion understand 
nothing else but the supreme Deity: Tov wavrwy trepéxovra, 
wavtwy érékeiva, wept Ov Tavra, kal ov Evexa wWavra éorly, “ Him 
who is above all things, and about whom, and for whose sake, 
are all things.” Which supreme Deity is thus more largely 
described by him in the same oration (where he calls him the 
king of all things):{ Odroe rofvuy, etre rd dréxeeva TOU vou KaXziv 
avrov Séuc sire ldlav ray Svrwr, 6 64 gnu TO vonréy abpwrav' 
etre bv, dresdy wavrwy ro tv Soxet we wotabbrarov’ etre § Tare 
eiwOev dvopaZev ro ayaSav’ abtn S2 ov 7 povoedig rev SAwyv 
airla, gaat Toi¢ ovow tEnyouptvn xadAove re Kat reXAEdrnroc, 
évwaewe te kal Suvapewe aunyavou’ card thy év alry pfvoucay 
Tporoupyoy ovalay, eNO Oeov péyiarov avégyvev, &e. “ This God, 
whether he ought to be called that which is above mind and 
understanding, or the idea of all things, or the one (since unity 
seems to be the oldest of all things) or else, as Plato was wont to 
call him, the good; I say, this uniform cause of all things, which 
is the original of all pulchritude and perfection, unity and power, 
prouuces from himself a certain intelligible sun, every way like 
imself, of which the sensible sun is but an image.” For thus 
Dionysius Petavius rightly declares the sense of Julian in this 
oration :§ Vanissime hujus et loquacissime disputationis myste- 
rium est; a principe ac primario Deo, vonroy quendam et arche- 


° Page 262. edit. Petav. Spanhemii vero, p. 140. t P. 136. edit. Spanhem, 
$ Page 248. p. 132, edit. Spanhem. ue § P. 274, : 
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acknowl one supreme Deity as the Bl ry of all thi 
Maximus Madaurensis, a confident and ved Pagan in 
Austin’s time, expressed both his own and the eral sense of 
Pagans, after this manner :* Equidem unum esse summum, 
sine initio, nature ceu patrem magnum atque magnificum, quis 
tam demens, tam mente captus neget esse certissimum? Hojus 
nos virtutes per mundanum opus diffusas multis vocabulis invo- 
camus, quoniam nomen ejus cuncti proprium videlicet ignoramus. 
Ita fit, ut dum ejus quasi quedam membra carptim variis supple 
cationibus prosequimur, totum colere profecté videamur, “ Trul 
that there is one supreme God, without beginning, as the great 
and magnificent father of nature; who is so mad or devoid of 
sense as not to acknowledge it to be most certain? His virtues 
diffused throughout the whole world (because we know not what 
his proper name is) we invoke under many different names 
Whence it comes to pass, that whilst we prosecute, with our sup- 
plications, his, as it were, divided members severally, we must 
needs be judged to worship the whole Deity.” And then he 
concludes his epistle thus: Dii te servent, per quos et eorum, 
atque cunctorum mortalium, communem patrem, universi mor- 
tales, quos terra sustinet, mille modis, copcordi discordia vene- 
rantur, “ The gods keep thee, by and through whom, we Pagans, 
dispersed over the whole world, do worship the common Father, 
both of those gods, and all mortals, after a thousand different 
manners, nevertheless with an agreeing discord.” Longinianus 
likewise,f another more modest Pagan philosopher, upon the 
request of the same St. Austin, declares his sense concerning the 
way of worshipping God, and arriving to happiness, to this 
purpose: Per minores deos perveniri ad summum Deum non 
eine sacris purificatoriis,? “‘ That we are to come to the supreme 
God, by the minor or inferior gods, and that not without purify- 
ing rites and expiations:” he supposing that besides a virtuous 
and holy life, certain religious rites and purifications were neces- 
sary to be observed in order to that end. In which epistle the 
supreme God is also styled by him, unus, universus, incompre- 
hensibilis, ineffabilis, et infatigabilis Creator. 

* Ep. 43. Inter August. Epistol. Epist. 16. p. 15. tom. 2. opp. edit. Benedict. 

+ Ep. 21. Inter Epist. August. Epist. 234. p. 647. 

* These words are not Longinianus’, but the argument prefixed to this epistle in 
St. Augustine. However, I consider we should not attach much faith to these authors 
of the fourth, fifth and sixth centuries in reference to ancient religions. For at 
that time, when the cause of polytheism was so weakened and shaken that those who, 
after the manner of their ancestors, did homage to idols, were scarcely safe from 
punishment, the friends of these religions not only set them forth to the best possible 
advantage, but some also started upand contended, that there was but a slight difference, 
if any, between Christians and Pagans, and therefore that there was no reason why the 
latter should be persecuted. So it always happens in human affairs, The prostrate 
and oppressed sects, lest they should appear too dark and deformed in the eyes of those 


in power, imitate to a certain extent the forms and institutions of that religion which is 
protected by the public laws. 
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causa vobis esse contenditis familiares Deos, inimicos atque 
infestissimos nobis? etenim, si una religio est nobis vobisque 
communis, cessat ira ceelestium, “ But let it be granted, that (a 
you affirm) your Jupiter, and the eternal omnipotent God ar 
one and the same; why then do you prosecute us with unjust 
hatreds, sasenumas tha very mention of our names, if the same 
God that you worship be laren by us? Or if your rel- 
gion and ours be the same, why do you pretend, that the gods 
are propitious to you, but most highly provoked and incensed 
against us?” Where the pagan defence and reply is, Sed non 
idcirco Dii vobis infesti sunt, quéd omnipotentem colatis Deum; 
sed quod hominem natum, et quod sean infame est vilibus, 
crucis supplicio interemptum, et Deum fuisse contenditis, ¢ 
superesse adhuc creditis, et quotidianis supplicationibus adoratis, 
. But we do not say, that the gods are therefore displeased with 
you Christians, because you worship the omnipotent God; bat 
because you contend him to be a God, who was not only born a 
mortal: man, but also died an ignominious death, suffering as a 
malefactor ; believing him still to survive, and adoring him with 
your daily prayers.” To which Arnobius retorts in this manner: 
‘“‘ Tell us now, I pra you, who these gods are, who take it as 
so great an injury ad indignity done to themselves, that Christ 
should be worshipped? Are they not Janus and Saturn, /scu- 
lapius and Liber, Mercurius the son of Maia, and the Theban 
or Tyrinn Hercules, Castor and Pollux, and the like?” Hice 
on Christum coli, et & nobis accipi, et existimari pro numine, 

neratis accipiunt auribus? et obliti paulo ante sortis et con- 
ditionis sus, id, quod sibi concessum est, impertiri alteri nolunt? 
hec est justitia coelitum ? hoc deorum judicium sanctum ? Nonne 
istud livoris est et avaritie genus? non obtrectatio quedam 
sordens, suas eminere solummodo velle fortunas, aliorum res 
premi et in contempta humilitate calcari? natum hominem 
colimus; quid enim, vos hominem nullum colitis natum? non 
unum et alium? non innumeros alios? quinimo non omnes quos 
jam templis habetis vestris, mortalium sustulistis ex numero, et 
celo sideribGsque donastis? Concedamus interdum manum 
vestris opinationibus dantes, unum Christum fuisse de nobis, 
mentis, anime, corporis, fragilitatis et conditionis unius; nonne 
dignus 4 nobis est tantorum ob munerum gratiam, Deus dici, 
Deusque sentiri? Si enim vos Liberum, qudd reperit usum 
vini; si quod panis, Cererem; si Ausculapium, quod herbarum; 
s1 Minervam, quod oles ; si Triptolemum, quod aratri ; si denique 
Herculem, quéd feras, quod fures, quod multiplicium capitum 
superavit compescuitque natrices, divorum retulistis in celum: 
honoribus quantis afficiendus est nobis, qui ab erroribus nos 
magnis insinuata veritate traduxit? &c. “ Are these the gods 
who are so much offended with Christ’s being worshipped, and 
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of his.” Which, as Origen makes there a reply to it, so shall it 
be further considered by us afterwards. 

As for the judgment of the fathers in this particular, Clemens 
Alexandrinus was not only of this opinion, that the pagans (st 
least the Greekish) did worship the true God, and the same God 
with the Christians, (though not after a right manner) but also 
endeavours to confirm it from the authority of St. Peter :* “ That 
the Greeks knew God, Peter intimates in his predication 
There is one God, saith he, who made the beginning of all 
things, and hath power over their end, &c. Worship this God, 
not as the Greeks do. Wherein he seemeth to suppose the 
Greeks to worship the same God with us, though not according 
to the right tradition received by his Son. He does not enjom 
us not to worship that God which the Greeks worship, but to 
worship him otherwise than they do; altering only the manner 
- of the worship, but not the object, or hing another God 

And what that is, not to worship God as the Greeks do, the 
same Peter intimated in those words; they worship him m 
images of wood and stone, brass and iron, gold and silver, and 
sacrifice to the dead also, as to Ro ‘Where he adds further, 
out of St. Peter’s predication: “ Neither worship God as the Jews 
do,” &c. ‘The one and only God (saith Clemens) is worshipped 
by the Greeks paganically, by the Jews judaically, but by us 
newly and spiritually. For the same God, who gave the two 
testaments to the Jews and Christians, gave philosophy to the 
Greeks, &v fc 6 ravroxparwp mao’ “EXAnot SokdZerar, by which 
the omnipotent God is glorified amongst the Greeks.” 

Lactantius Firmianus also, in many places, affirms the Pagans 
to have acknowledged one supreme Deity:t Summum Deum 
et philosophi et poetx, et ipsi denique, qui deos colunt, sexpé 
fatentur: “That there is one supreme Deity, both philosophers 
and poets, and even the vulgar worshippers of the gods Ai 
selves, frequently acknowledge.” From whence he concludes, 
that all the other pagan gods were nothing but the ministers of 
this one Supreme, and creatures made by him, (he then only 
blaming them for calling them gods, and giving them religious 
worship) lib. 1. When he had declared, that it was altogether 
as absurd to suppose the world to be governed by many inde- 
pendent gods, as to suppose the body of a man to be governed 
by many minds or souls independent; he adds:{ Qudd quia 
intelligunt isti assertores deorum, ita eos preesse singulis rebus 
ac partibus dicunt, ut tantim unus sit rector eximius. Jam 
ergo cxteri non dii erunt, sed satellites ac ministri, quos ille 


* m. 6, p.635. [Cap. 5. p. 759. Edit. Potteri.] 
+ De Ira Dei, p. 727. (Cap. 11. p. 934.] 
+ Lib. I. p. 16, (Cap. 3. p. 25.) 
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declare themselves in aay Lorne are os is one God, who 
with his various powers fille things, passeth 

all things, and presideth over all things; but being i 

and invisibly present in all things, and pervading them, he s 
reasonably worshipped by or in those things that are manifet 
and visible.” Which passage of Eusebius will be further cons- 
dered afterward, when we come to give a more particular ac 
count of nism. 

What St. Austin’s sense was!’ concerning the theo of the 
pagans hath been already declared; namely, “‘ That they not 
so far degenerated as to have lost the knowledge of one supreme 
God, from whom is all nature whatsoever; and that they 
derived all their gods from one.” We shall now, in the last 

lace, conclude with the judgment of Paulus Orosius,* who was 
fis contemporary : Philosophi dum intento mentis studio que- 
runt scrutantdrque omnia, unum Deum authorem omnium repe- 
rerunt, ad quem unum omnia referrentur; unde etiam nunc 
Pagani, quos jam declarata veritas de contumacifi magis quam de 
ignorantia convincit, chm a nobis discutiuntur, non se plures 
sequi, sed sub uno Deo magno, plures ministros venerari fater- 
tur. Restat igitur de intelligentia veri Dei, per multas intelli- 
gendi suspiciones, confusa dissensio, quia de uno Deo omnium 
pené una est opinio, “ The philosophers of the Gentiles, whilst 
with intent study of mind they inquired and searched after 
things, found that there was one God, the author of all thi 
and to which one all things should be referred. Whence 
the Pagans at this very day, whom the declared truth rather 
convinceth of contumacy than of ignorance, when they are urged 
by us, confess themselves not to follow many gods, but only 
under one God to worship many ministers. So that there re- 
maineth only a confused dissension concerning the manner of 
understanding the true God, because about one God there is 
almost one and the same opinion of all.”! 


' 10 Lib, 20. contra Faustum Manich. cap. 19. p. 246. t. 6. opp. 

* His, lib. 6. cap. 1. [P. 416. Edit. Fabricii.] 

1 The testimonies of ancient Christian fathers respecting the pagan religion are not 
all to be held in the same rank, but ought to be cautiously examined and sifted. 
There are some of them which so describe the vanity, frivolity, and folly of thet religion 
as to appear even to exceed all due bounds, Whereas thoee, again, who so severely 
condemn the public rites, when they conceive it to be their interest, paint the religious 
dogmas, of the ancient poets and philosophers especially, in such pleasing colours as to 
make them seem closely to resemble Christians. Their reasons for which were these. 
I. In the estimation of the nations of antiquity there was nothing more excellent and 
noble than the philosophers and poets. They hoped, therefore, that the heathens 
would much sooner adopt, or at least tolerate, the religion of our Saviour, if they 
could be made to understand that the philosophers and poets, whom alone they held 
in reverence, had entertained the same opinions as the Christiana, II, They were 
afraid to proscribe these ancient philosophers from heaven, and doom them to the 
kingdom of darkness, lest they should increase the hatred to Christianity, and throw 
fresh difficulties in the way of its disciples. They therefore chose to judge mildly of 
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nothing can be more manifest, than that there is much counter- 


feit and supposititious stuff in this Sibylline farrago which now 
we have. From whence, besides other instances of the like 
kind, it appears too evidently to be denied, that some pretended 
Christians of former times have been for pious and religious 
frauds, and endeavoured to uphold the trath of Christianity by 
ents and forgeries of their own devising. Which, as it was 
a thing ignoble and unworthy in itself, and argued that those 
very defenders of Christianity did themselves distrust their own 
cause; 80 may it well be thought, that there was a policy of the 
devil in it also, there being no other more effectual way than 
this, to render all Christianity, at least in after-ages, to be sus- 
pected. Insomuch that it might perhaps be questioned, whether 
the truth and divinity of Christianity appear more in havi 
prevailed against the open force and ape of its nirifeased 
enemies, or in not being at last smothered and oppressed by 
these frauds and forgeries of its seeming friends ee | defenders.* 


* This base custom, justly reprobated by the learned doctor, was, with many other 
evils, imported into the rest of the Christian flocks from Egypt. So great, indeed, is 
the perversity of the human mind, that degenerate Christians even could descend 
to such frauds; although I have no doubt it was the foul example of Egypt, and 
the corrupt manners of the Alexandrians, that first led the Christian fathers to adopt 
this unworthy course. The Alexandrine Jews, as is evident even from the history of 
Aristeas and the Liber Sapientiw, not to mention many others of the kind, had given 
instances of this depravity long before the birth of our Saviour, and had invented innu- 
merable falsehoods, partly to show the excellence of their own religion and to fortify 
it against the attacks of enemies, and partly to assure the minds of their brethren. 
When, therefore, many of these in after times had joined the ranks of the Christians, 
they considered themselves at liberty to continue their former practice, and fabricated 
books of Hermes, Sibylline oracles, and the like, in order to give greater weight and 
authority to Christianity in the minds of an ignorant multitude. For no one that 
examines these supposititious works with any attention, can have the slightest doubt of 
their being the productions of Jews; who themselves, in my opinion, borrowed the 
abominable custom from the Alexandrine philosophers and Egyptian priests. Jambli- 
chus himself confesses that the priests and sages of Egypt published many books under 
the name of Hermes, De Mysteriis Agyptior. cap. 1. p. 1. to which add what Jo. 
Alb. Fabricius, Biblioth. Greec, lib. 6. cap. 12. sect. 2. p. 128. has noted out of Galen 
and Diodorus Siculus. These were imitated by the Platonists and Pythagoreans, in 
whose schools it was a well-known axiom, that it is no sin to uphold the cause of 
truth by lies and imposture: which I have shown at some length in my Diss. De Tur- 
bata per Recent. Platonicos Ecclesia, sect. 26. &c. p. 54. Now these philosophers, 
prior to the birth of our Saviour, and in the early ages of Christianity stood in high 
authority among the Egyptians, and publicly taught the youth of Alexandria. Nor, 
as the example of Philo sufficiently testifies, did the chief of the Jewish masters 
scruple to have recourse to them for instruction. Afterwards, also, the sons of Christians 
were entrusted to their care. These facts, in my opinion, tend somewhat to palliate the 

ilt of Christians in the adoption of a practice so justly censured by Dr. Cudworth. 
He that is led into a course of deception by simply conforming to the customs prevail- 
ing in his own time, and sanctioned by the most celebrated philosophers, although he 
cannot be altogether justified, is nevertheless, to a certain degree, more excusable than 
the man who in imposing upon others is actuated solely by his own mental depravity. 
Nor were the followers of Christ alone contaminated with this crime, as the adversaries 
of our religion foolishly persuade themselves; for, at the same period, antichristian 
philosophers also, as well as those pretended Christians the Gnostics, with equal 
audacity counterfeited writings of Zoroaster, Orpheus, Mesus, and many others: see 
Porphyry, Vita Plotini, cap. 16. p. 118, and Clemens Alex. Stromat. lib. 1. cap. 15. 
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this occasion he quarrels with those very Sibylline oracles them- 
selves, as well as the readers and expounders of them, after this 
manner :* Hoc si est in libris, in tN hominem, et in quod 
tempus est? Callide enim, qui illa compoeuit, perfecit, ut, 
quodcunque accidisset, predictum videretur, hominum et tem- 
porum definitione sublaté& Adhibuit etiam latebram obecurita- 
tis, ut iidem versus alias in aliam rem posse accommodari vide- 
rentur. Non esse autem illud carmen farentis, tum ipsum poema 
declarat, (est enim magis artis et diligentizs quam incitationis et 
motus) tum vero ea qux axpoortxic dicitur, cum deinceps ex 
rimis versuum literis aliquid connectitur. Quamobrem Sibyl 
m quidem sepositam et conditam habeamus, ut id, quod pro- 
ditum est 4 majoribus, injussu senat(s né legantur ah a hbni, 
‘If there be any such thing contained in the Sibylline books, 
then we demand, concerning what man is it spoken, and of what 
time? For whoever framed those Sibylline verses, he craftily 
contrived, that whatsoever should come to_ pass, might seem to 
have been panei in them, by taking away all distinction of 
persons and times. He also purposely affected obecurity, that 
the same verses might be accommodated sometime to one thing, 
and sometime to another. But that they proceeded not from 
fury and prophetic rage, but rather from art and contrivance, 
doth no less appear otherwise, than from the acrostic in them. 
Wherefore let us shut up the Sibyl, and keep her close, that 
according to the decree of our ancestors, her verses may not be 
read without the express command of the senate.” And lastly, 
he addeth: Cum antistitibus agamus, ut quidvis potius ex ili 
libris quam regem proferant, quem Rome posthac nec dii nec 
homines esse patientur: “ Let us also deal with the Quindecim- 
viri and interpreters of the Sibylline books, that they would 
rather produce any thing out of them, than a king; whom nei- 
ther s nor men will hereafter suffer at Rome.” 
though Cicero were mistaken as to the event of the Roman 
overnment, and there were doubtless some predictions in these 
Bbylline books of a new kingdom or monarchy to be set up in 
the world; yet that the Roman empire was not the thing in- 
tended in them, doth manifestly appear from that description in 
Virgil’s forementioned eclogue; wherein there is accordingly 
another completion of them expected, though flatteringly applied 
to Saloninus. Wherefore we conclude, that the kingdom and 
happy state, or golden age, predicted in the Sibylline oracles, 
was no other than that of the Messiah, or our Saviour, Christ, 
and the times of Christianity. Lastly, in that other passage of 
Cicero’s, concerning the Sibylline oracles: Valeant ad deponen- 
das potids quam ad suscipiendas religiones, ‘“ Let them be made 
use of rather for the extinguishing, than the begetting of reli- 
* De Div. 1. 2. [Ubi supra.] 
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copies then to be found, and that Celsus might have met with 
them too, and that from thence he took occasion to write as he 
did. However, this would not justify the present Sibylline 
books, in which there are forgeries plainly discoverable without 
copies. Nevertheless, it seems that all the ancient isti 
did not agree in making use of these Sibylline testimonies, thus 
much being intimated by Celsus himself, in the forecited words, 
0 Xpwvral rivec tuwv, “which some of you make use of ;” as 
they did not all acknowledge the Siby] to have been a prophetess 
neither: since, upon Celsus® mentioning a sect of Christians 
called Sibyllists, Origen tells us, that these were such as using 
the Sibylline testimonies were called so in way of disgrace by 
other Christians, who would not allow on Sibyl to apa been a 

rophetess: they perhaps conceiving it derogatory to scrip- 
ca But hough there may be some of Gea Sibylline 
verses still left in that farrago which we now have, yet it being 
impossible for us to prove which are such, we not insist 
upon any testimonies at all from thence, to evince, that the 
ancient Pagans acknowledged one supreme Deity. Notwith- 
standing which, we shall not omit one Sibylline passage, which 
we find recorded in Pausanias,® (from whence, by the way, it 
appears also, that the Sibylline verses were not kept up so close, 
but that some of them got abroad) he telling us, that the defeat 
of the Athenians at A&gos Potamos was predicted by the Sibyl 
in these words (amongst others): 


* See Origen. contra Celsum, lib. 5. p. 272. 

7 The subject of the Sibylline verses has been almost exhausted by J. Alb. Fabricius, 
Biblioth. Gree. lib. 1. Omitting, therefore, all the conjectures and opinions of others, 
I shall briefly touch merely upon the remarks here brought forward by the learned 
Doctor. Like many others of his countrymen, who are unwilling to see the ; 
of the ancient fathers made light of, Dr. Cudworth supposes the older copies of the 
Sibylline books to have contained oracles regarding our Saviour and his kingdom, and 
in proof thereof quotes Virgil and Cicero. Into the truth of this opinion it is not my 
present intention to inquire, nor indeed would this be an easy task, inasmach as those 
ancient poems are cither entirely lost, or 80 mixed up at the present day with forgeries 
of more recent date, as to baffle all attempts at distinguishing them. I confess, how- 
ever, that there does not appear to me to be much weight in either of the 
advanced by the learned Doctor in confirmation of this opinion. If I am not 
mistaken, Virgil's versea simply mean, that the great year, as called it, was ap- 
proaching; and therefore that all things would soon be renewed, and those golden times 
return which poetic fancy ascribed to the age of Saturn. If this was recorded in 
Cumean poem, it was in accordance with the universal belief of the ancients, that 
the coming of the great year, or, to use Cicero's words, Somn. Scipionis, Quum ad idem, 
unde seme! profecta sunt, cuncta astra redierint, ‘‘when all the stars should return to 
the place from which they once started,” the whole face of the globe would be changed, 
and a new race of men spring up. So thought the Stoics, so the Platonists, and others. 
Nor do I see how it can be proved from thence, that the Sibyl prophesied of Christ's 
kingdom, although many eminent men, I am aware, have supposed so. Cicero tells 
us, that an oracle was produced in the senate from the Sibylline books, regarding a 
Certain king. But by what arguments, I ask, can it be shown, that Christ was necema- 
rily the king foretold in that oracle? Cicero declares the passage to be obscure, ambi- 
guous, and equivocal, “ defining neither times nor persons.” Can that, therefore, which 
Was in itself uncertain heretofore, be at this day made clear to us by argument ? 

® In Phocicis, or lib. 10. Grecia, cap. 9. p. 820. edit, Kuhnii, 
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on the contrary, are asserted by Athanasius Kircherus* for sincere 
and genuine: we shall have occasion to declare our sense con- 
cerning them more opportunely afterward. 

The most ancient theologers, and most eminent assertors of 
polytheism amongst the Pagans, were Zoroaster in the eastern 
parts, and Orpheus amongst the Greeks. The former of which 
was of so great antiquity, that writers cannot well agree about 
his age. But that he was a Polytheist is acknowledged by all, 
some affirming it to be signified in his very name, as given him 
after his death; it being interpreted by them a worshipper of 
the stars. Neither is it to be doubted but that Ster or J 
in the Persian language, did signify a star, as it hath been 
observed also by learned men concerning sundry other words, 
now familiar in these European lan that they derived their 
original from the Persian. Notwithstanding which, it may be 
suspected that this was here but a Greek termination ; the word 
being not only in the oriental languages written Zertoost and 
Zaradust, but also in Agathias, Zarades. However, Zoroaster’s 
gach a is intimated by Plato,* where his magic is defined to 

ve been nothing else but @eav Osparefa, “the worship of the 
gods.” Whence by the way we learn also, that the word pyaysla, 
or magic, was first taken in a good sense, which is confirmed by 
Porphyrius:* [apa ye pny roic [époate, of rept rd Yetov copot 
kal robrou Sepamovtec, Mayo piv woocayopebovra, “ Amongst 
the Persians, those who were skilful in the knowledge of the 
Deity, and religious worshippers of the same, were called Magi.’ 
And as magic 1s commonly conceived to be founded in a certain 
vital sympathy that is in the universe, so did these ancient 
Persian Magi and Chaldeans (as Peellus tells us*) suppose 
ovurabi tivat ra avw rotc xarw, “that there was a sympathy 
betwixt the superior and inferior beings ;” but it seems the only 
way at first by them approved, of attracting the influence and 
assistance of those superior invisible powers, was by piety, 
devotion, and religious rites. N ayortheless! their devotion was 
not carried out only to one omnipotent God, but also to many 
gods neither is it to be questioned but that this divine magic of 

oroaster shortly after degenerated in many of his followers into 
the theurgical magic, and at length into yonreia, “ downright 


* In Cdipo Agypt. et Obelisco Pamphilio. p. 35. &c. 

* So it was explained by Dinon and Hermodorus, as we are informed by Diogen. 
Laértius, Prom. segm. 8. p. 6. whose opinion is followed by Scaliger and others of the 
moderns. On other interpretations of this name and on Zoroaster himself, see J. Alb. 
Fabricius, Biblioth. Grec. lib. 1. cap. 36. p. 244. and the authors mentioned by him. 

“In Alcibiade 1. opp. p. 32. "Qy 6 wey payeiay re &ddone r)y Lwpodorpow rov 
"‘Qpopaltou: “Eort 32 rovro Gedy Sepameia, “ The first of whom (the Magians) teaches 
the magic of Zoroaster, the son of Uromasius: but this is the worship of the Gods.” 

' © De Abst. lib. 4. p. 165. 

§ In Brevi Dogmat. Chaldaic. Declaratione, published at the end of Servat. Gallseus’ 

edition of the Sibylline Oracles, Amst. 1689-4. 
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sun-worshipper as this, who acknowledged besides the sun, 
another incorporeal Deity, transcendent to it. Nevertheless, we 
deny not but that others amongst the Persians, who were not 
able to conceive of anything incorporeal, might, as well as 
Heraclitus, Hippocrates, and the Stoics a the Greeks, 
look upon the fiery substance of the whole world (and especially 
the sun) as animated and intellectual, to be the supreme Deity, 
and the only Mithras, according to that inscription,? “ Deo Soli 
Invicto Mithre.” However, Mithras, whether supposed to be 
corporeal or incorporeal, was unquestionably en by the 
Persians for the supreme Deity, scenes Fe that of Hesychius: 
MiSpac, 6 wpwrocg év [poate Seoc, “ Mithras, the first god 
among the Persians ;” who was therefore called in the inscription,” 
Omnipotent, “Omnipotenti Deo Mithre.” Which first, supreme 
and omnipotent God was acknowledged by Artabanus, the Per- 
sian, in his conference with Themistocles, in these words :* ‘Hyi» 
8? roAASY vouwy Kal Kadov Svtwy, KadALcro¢ OUTS¢ tort, TO TyNGY 
Baorla, cai mpookuveiy tixdva Seov rov ra wavra awlovroc, 
“ Amongst those many excellent laws of ours, the most 
excellent is this, that the king is to be honoured and wor- 
shipped religiously, as the image of that God, which con- 
serveth all things.” Scaliger,' with some others (though we 
know not upon what certain grounds) affirm, that Mither, in 
the Persian feagunte signified ‘ great,” and Mithra, “ greater,” 
or “greatest ;” according to which, Mithras would be all one 
with “ Deus major” or “ maximus,” “ the greatest God.” Where- 
fore, we conclude that either Herodotus* was mistaken, in 


® Other inscriptions of the kind are still extant. See Anton. Van Dale, Dissert. 9. 
ad Antiq. et Marmora, p. 16. &c. and Ez. Spanheim, Observ. ad Juliani Cysesares, 
p. 144. In an ancient stone found at Lyons, and learnedly expounded by J. Martini, 
a Benedictine monk, in an excellent work, De Veteri Gallorum Religione, cap. 32. 
p. 418. the word Soli is omitted, the reading being simply : Deo Invicto Mithr. 

1° In Gruter’s Thesaur. Inscrip. p. 84. n. 5. Many more passages of ancient 
authors, showing the Persian Mithras to have been merely the sun, have been collected 
by Thom. Gataker in his Adversar. Miscellan. cap. 21. p. 659. tom. 1. opp. 

* Plut. Themist. 

1 De Emendat. Temporum, lib. 6. cap. De Hebdomadibus Danielis, p. 588. who is 
followed by Vossius, De Idololatria, lib. 2. cap. 10. p. 133. Selden, De Diis Syris, 
syntagm. 2. p. 179. Scheid, De Diis Germanis, p. 146. and others. But Th. Hyde, De 
Veteri Persar. Religione, cap. 4. p. 67. derives this name from the Persian word Afihr, 
signifying love and mercy. Andr. Reland, De Veteri Lingua Persica, par. 2. Diss. 
Miscell. p. 198. considers it to be the Persian word Mihr itself, and to signify not only 
love, but also the sun: whose opinion has been lately adopted by a very learned 
countryman of Dr. Cudworth’s, Thom. Hutchinson, Index Philol. ad Xenophontem, 
p. 685. Abr. Hinckelmann, Detect Fundam. Boeéhmiani, p. 122. thinks Afithra is the 
Persian Mader, pronounced by the Greeks parnp, by the Latins mater, in German 
Moder or Mutter. J. Martini, Religion des Gaulois, livr. 2. p. 421. has recourse to the 
Armenian language, and derives Mithras from Mither, denoting in Armenian, the one 
and only God. 

Non nostrum inter vos tantas componere lites. 


* Hist. lib. 1. cap. 131. p. 55. He, however, distinguishes Mithra from the sun. 
For after saying that the Persians sacrifice to the sun and moon, he adds, that they 
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But Zoroaster and the ancient Magi are said to have called 
the supreme God also by another name, viz. Oromasdes or Or- 


learning and ability, among whom Phil. a Turre, Monum. Veteris Antii, stands 
eminent. It will be sufficient for my purpoee to illustrate what is here argued by 
learned Doctor and to state the opinion to which after a most careful consideration 
this subject, I have myself been led respecting Mithras. I. Dr. Cudworth has 
@ middle course between those who hold the sun to have been the supreme an 
God of the Persians and those who maintain that they never believed the sun 
god, but merely paid to it civil homage and regarded it as the image of the Deit 
grants that many of the Persians prayed to the sun as to the supreme Deity, 
wise men, instructed by Zoroaster, conceived the notion of a god much greater 
more excellent than the sun. ve 80 — he ink mace ie hana le oe, 
Hyde, spared no pains to purge the Persian religion from superstition 
diisiccare aid’ to piove that the mi aie never worshipped by that na i 
De Veteri Persarum Religione, cap. 4. But this I consider to be setting aside the 
authority of all ancient history, as almost all the grave writers of antiquity who have 
touched-wpon Persian affairs testify the contrary. Consult Phil. a Monum. 
Veteris Antii, p. 194. who opposes Hyde’s opinion. On the other hand, it is by no 
means credible, that the whole of the Persians were so besotted and insane, as to ac- 
knowledge no greater and more excellent deity besides that resplendent orb, This 
opinion, therefore, of the learned Doctor's is obviously a rational one. 

II. He contends that Zoroaster understood by the word Afithras, not the sun, but one 
supreme and most high God, who made tbe sun and all the stars; and in proof quotes 
the authority of Eubulus. My own opinion of Zoroaster, as must be evident from my 
preceding remarks on the religion established by him among the Persians and from those 
about to follow by and by, is more favourable than that of many others ; nor would I 
deny that he professed a supreme deity superior to the two principles of good and evil. 
Nay, it appears to me very probable also, I confess, that he used the name Mithras of 
the supreme Being, of whom he held the sun to be the living image and symbol. Still, 
I much doubt whether this can be proved on the testimony of Eubulus, "This Eubalus 
was a Platonist, as is evident from Longinus, in Porphyry’s Life of Plotinus, cap. 20. 
p. 127. 128. Hence his words ought not to be taken in a sense not conformable 
to the nature and character of the Platonic discipline. Now, the junior Platonists held 
the sun to be the father and author of all things, and maintained that matter was sub- 
dued and the whole universe generated by its power. See among many others, Zach. 
Mitylenzus, Dialog. de Opificio Mundi, p. 173. 176. 184. The statement of Eubalus, 
therefore, that Zoroaster supposed Mithras to be ray xrdyrwy xoyraic cai wari, 
“the maker and father of all things,” by no means proves him to have held Mithras to 
be a deity different from and more excellent than the sun, but rather confirms what is 
evident upon other grounds, that Mithras and the sun are one and the same deity. For 
what Zoroaster is here said to have affirmed of Mithras, was attributed to the sun by 
Eubulus and his sect, who, as is well known, were unremitting in their zeal to interpret 
the sacred nites of all nations agreeably to the principles of their own philosophy. 

III. Notwitstanding this, however, I confess there are testimonies extant in ancient 
authors, which would seem to afford proof that the latter Persians at least invoked a 
deity superior to the sun in power and majesty. I shall bring forward as evidence s 
few passages, which have accidentally occurred to me in reading. Xenophon, De 
Expedit. Cyri, lib. 8. p. 647. introduces Cyrus praying thus: Zed warp@e, cai “Au, 
kai wavrec Seoi, déyecSe rade, “O ancestral Jove, thou Sun, and all ye gods, 
receive these offerings.” Similar to this is the prayer of the Persian king Darius, given 
by Plutarch, De Fortuna Alexandri M. tom. 2. opp. p. 338. Ei 82 ofyerat ra ind, 
Zev warpye Tepowy, cai Bacirecor Yeoi, “ But if my power is gone, O Jupiter, ances- 
tral god of the Porians and ye royal gods.” In these prayers, the paternal Jupiter 
is clearly distinguished from the sun and named before it; which shows that the Per- 
sians paid greater honours to that deity than to the sun. But lest there should be any 
room to surmise that this Jupiter was probably held by the Persians in the aame rank 
as the sun, I shall quote another passage of Xenophon, almost putting the matter 
beyond all doubt, lib. 1. p. 65. 66. ed. Hutchins. The historian informs us that 
prayed to the ancestral deitics Vesta and Jupiter, and the other gods; and thereupon 
received favourable omens of lightning and thunder: hethen adds: Todrwy 82 gavir- 
rwy, ovdéy Ere Go oiwwiZopevos dwopevoro, we obdiva ANoayra ra TOY” MEIT'S- 
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Porphyrius, in the life of Pythagoras:* Mapfvee padrcora Sd arnGevuy, 


rouro yap podvoy Svvactae rove avSpwwoug souty Oey wape- 


the back of a bull, restrains, overpowers, and despatches the fierce beast, which is at the 
same time attacked by dogs. See some representations of the kind in Anton. Va 
Dale's Diss. 9. in Antiq. et Marmora, diss. 1. p. 18. &c. In some i there are 
also a tame lion, a serpent, and a scorpion. [The ancients say that Mi was a 
stealer of oxen, and a robber. See Hist. de l'Acad. des Inscript. tom. 6. p. 365. &e. 
where Maffeius aleo attempts an explanation of the words Nama Sebdesion, found in 
some stones dedicated to Mithras.] Now, I ask of oy one possessing even a slight 
acquaintance with such matters, whether any thing could better represent a hunter and 
tamer of wild beasts. If there was nothing else, this image alone would in my mind 
sufficiently show the origin and exploits of Mithras. Very learned men, I am aware, 
following the example of the ancient scholiast of Statius, contend that these are symbols 
of natural things: namely, that the man signifies the sun, the bull the moon, and that 
the whole group represents the superiority of the sun to the moon. Sol, says ths 
scholiast, lunam minorem potentia sua et humiliorem docens, taurum insidens cornibus 
torquet, “ The sun riding on a bull turns it by the horns, showing thereby that the 

of the moon is inferior to his own.” See Vossius, De Idololatria, lib. 9. p. 776. 
Martini, Religion des Gaulois, lib. 2. c. 34. p. 456. But let those who are unwilling 
to employ their reason assent to interpretations like these. For my part, I conceive we 
ought to aim at simplicity in expounding the religions of antiquity, nor do I consider 
that ancient nations possessed so refined and subtle an intellect, as to conceal things 
which are obvious to every one, under I know not what symbols and images. The supe- 
nority of the sun to the moon is evident to the sight and known even to the most igno- 
rantand uninformed. What man in his senses, then, would believe that the Persians, 
to impart a knowledge of this truth, with which all but the blind must be familiar, had 
recourse to 80 far-fetched a symbol. And what relation does a bull bear to the moon ? 
What is meant by the dogs that are at the same time attacking the bull > What by the 
rest ? If the bull bea symbol of the moon, because like the moon it has horns, others, 
I fear, by the same rule, may take it to be represented by a ram or a goat. And what 
shall we say of the notion itself imagined to be conveyed in this symbol? I ask 
whether it be possible for any reasonable man to suppose that a man slaying a bull isan 
apt image to show the sun to be supcrior in dignity to the moon. The same may be 
said of the other explications of this image. It is a custom among the later philo- 
sophers and grammarians to make their own conception the standard in judging of the 
Notions of antiquity ; hence, they insis€ that their monuments are symbols of other 
things, lest, forsooth, the ancients should appear to have entertained absurd and foolish 
notions respecting the gods or at least cherished different opinions from their own. 
And yet learned men set the highest value upon these interpretations: whence it very 
often comes to pass, that they altogether misrepresent the ancient solemnities and 
exhibit those barbarous nations as much wiser than they really were. Whereas, if 
they had duly sifted and examined the whole matter, they would no doubt hare per- 
ceived that there are few of the explications afforded by Plotinus, Proclus, Jamblichus, 
and so many others, which do not themselves betray their own weakness and insofii- 
ciency. The victims recorded to have been sacrificed by the Persians to Mithras 
furnish me with another argument, Ilorses were sacred to this god and publicly 
offered to him ; as is manifest from innumerable testimonies of the ancient author, 
Xenophon, Philostratus, Herodotus, and others. See Vossius, De Idololatria, lib. 11. 
cap. 9. p. 132. Sam. Bochart. Hierozoic. lib. 2. cap. 10. p. 175. This I interpret as 
follows: Mithras in his life time was passionately fond of horses, as their aid cannot 
well be dispensed with either in subduing savage animals or encountering with enemies. 
Hence, the Persians, after his death, decreed that horses should be held sacred to his 
memory. Moreover, it was the popular belief in antiquity, that the shades of the 
dead retain in another world a fondness for the objects which they prized in this life. 
Among the Germans and other nations, as is well known, horses were slaughtered at 
the funeral piles of chieftains and warriors, to be employed by them for pomp or 
Pleasure in the eternal abodes. In like manner, the Persians, knowing their king 
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ray 8&8 Yuyny adnOelg, which we would understand thus: “ Py- 
thagoras exhorted men chiefly to the love of trath, as being that 


the reason why the priests allowed so few to be admitted into their caves, and thee 
only of tried courage and constancy. Let learned men say what they will abost 
the causes and objects of this institution; for my part, I am thoroughly convinced 
that this scrupulous caution of Mithras’ priests was solely owing to the fear lest s 
familiarity with these hidden solemnities should make it evident to all that those, iz 
whose honour they were celebrated, were mere men—kings, heroes, and the inventon 
of useful thin For as they were nothing more than imitations or representations 

Br bygone tines ie Was to be feared leeds tors should hence len 


to ascertain his character from the ceremonies practised in these mysteries, inasmuch 
as such rites usually gave a rude representation of the habits and deads of those to 
whose memory they were dedicated. That a sort of combat and chase, not now te 
8 of other things, was exhibited in these mysteries, is placed beyond questioa. 
e have a general proof of this in the act of the emperor Commodus, who, as Lam- 
pridius informs us, on the occasion of his being initiated, committed a real homicide, 
when only a feigned one was intended, Vita Commodi, cap. 9. 128. Secra, ays 
Lampridius, Mithriaca homidio vero polluit, quum illic aliquid ad specie timoris vel 
dici vel fingi soleat, “ He polluted the Mythriac rites with a real homicide, where it is 
usual for something to be said or feigned to be done for the mere purpose of terror.” 
sequently, it was the custom for those who were admitted to these rites, to assmult each 
other with weapons, after the manner of hunters and warriors, and to engage in shen 
fights, This is confirmed by Jul. Firm. Maternus, De Errore Profanar. Religion. p. 414 
where he tells us, that persons were consecrated in these mysteries, armed with a shield, 
breast-plate, sword, and spear, We shall now proceed to explain igh patos In the 
first place, the cave in which these mysteries were was ed with the 
figures of various beasts, such as lions, bulls, boars, dogs, and horses. This is evident 
not only from the explicit passage of Hierocles, where he says that “ Gracchus de- 
stroyed the cave of Mithras, and all its monstrous images,” Ep. ad Lestam, tom. 4 
opp. ed Martian. p. 591. but also from the very images themselves of these beasts, 
which were dug up not long ago near Zurich, in Switzerland, together with some 
symbols of Mithras, and of which engravings are given by Bernh. Montfaucon and 
Jac. Martini, Religion des Gaulois, tom. 1. livr. 4. p. 442. Along with these was 
found also a hunting spear with a broad iron point, exactly resembling the one with 
which Mithras slays the bull heis riding upon. In the next place, the persons initiated 
into these mysteries received the names of various animals, Take, for example, the 
authority of Porphyry among others, De Abstinentia, lib. 4. cap. 16. p. 165. Ty 
yap cowdrnra nuay rhy wpdc ra Zoa alvrréuevor Crd rar Zowy » pyvbay 
eloJaoy, “ For signifying our relation to animals, sae A priests of Mithras) were 
accustomed to designate us by the names of these.” same author adds that the 
pborat were called lions, the women lionesses, and the ministers crows. Nor were 
the names alone sufficient. It was necessary for those present at these rites to assume 
also the forms of these animals and to be covered with the skins of lions, bears, and 
other beasts, and also to imitate their habits and dispositions. For which we have 
again the authority of Porphyry, Ibid. p. 166. °O ré rd Asovyrtxa wapar 
wepirwera ravrodardc Cwwy popgac, “He who is initiated in these leonine rites 
puts on the shapes of various animals.” The representation of a man clothed with 
these skins of beasts is given by Montfaucon, Antiq. Expliq. and Martini, as above 
quoted, p. 470. This custom prevailed even long after the introduction of the Chris- 
tian religion into Gaul, where, on the calends of January, which were formerly sacred 
to Mithras, men used to run about from village to village clad in the skins of beasts ; 
as we learn from an old discourse on the calends of January, ascribed by the Bene- 
dictines to Cesarius, in Append. Sermonum Augustini, tom. 5. opp. p. 164, In istis 
diebus miseri homines, et, quod pejus est, aliqui baptizati sumunt’ formas adulterss, 
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corporeals most like to light, and as to incorporeals to trath" 
Though perhaps some would interpret these words otherwise, » 


hizing or otherwise to the following doctrine: That there is one supreme and mot 
igh God, devoid of all evil, whose nature is best represented by the sun and 
that from this supreme Deity were somehow generated two other deities, one the 
penser of all good things to mortals, the other delighting in what is hurtful 
. cious, and that not so much through the fault of the most high God as 
depravity. —This doctrine he combined with the ancient religion of the Pers 
as was afterwards done by Greek philosophers, adapted the popular deities, 
Arimanius, and Oromasdes, to his own principles, identifying Mithras 
supreme God, and the others with his two inferior deities of good and evil. 
bowed to his authority : but others would not suffer themselves to be torn 
religion of their furefathers. Hence the discrepancy of ancient authors, some 
state the sun to have been the supreme and sole God of the Persians, and others 
the image of the supreme God. Of the truth, to a certain extent, of both statements, 
I entertain not a doubt. The latter was the opinion of those who embraced the doe 
trincs of Zoroaster; the former, of such as found it difficult to abstract their minds 
from visible things. Zoroaster was unable to do away with the sacred rites of Mithres, 
as neither the pricsts nor the people would have suffered their abolition. He there 
fore only ventured to modify and improve them, that they might appear more to bar 
monize with his own institutes and opinions, Zouroaster, sars Porphyry, out of Eabe- 
lus, De Antro Nymphar. p. 253, 254. was the first who dedicated a cave to Mithrs 
in the Persian mountains — [lis motives for this are evident. The pbilosopher wel 
knew that if these rites continued to be exposed to the gaze of the populace s 
heretofore and all were allowed to be present, many, in course of time, would discover 
the Mithras they were worshipping to be, not the supreme God or his image, the san, 
but an ancient hero; hence he wisely decreed, that in future they should be celebrated 
in a most remote spot, namely, in a cave situated in the recesses of the mountains 
An act here occur to me of the emperor Antoninus, recorded by Julius Capitolinus in 
his Life, cap. 23. p. 03, in these words: Sacra Serapidis a vulgaritate Pelusia: suab- 
movit, “ Le removed the sacred rites of Serapis at Pelusia from vulgar eyes ;” that is, 
he decreed that the worship of Serapis, which at Pclusia had hitherto been public, 
should be private and secret. That most sagacious emperor clearly saw, that these 
rites, if remaining public, would be likely to engender in the minds of the : 
a mean and contemptibie opinion of the god Serapis, and, above all, might be abused 
by Christians to the total overthrow of the pagan worship. The like, no doubt, 
struck Zoroaster: nor, indeed, are the whole of those secret ceremonies called mysteries 
to be traced to any other source than the fear, lest they should excite a contempt of 
the gods and shake the religion of the philosophers to its foundation. In my opimi 
however, an honourable reason for this institution was not wanting to Zoroaster; who 
held it forth, perhaps, that the darkness of a cave was of all things best calculated to 
lead men to a consciousness and due appreciation of the magnitude of that i 
which was conferred upon them by the light of Mithras or the sun. But, as human 
nature is fond of novelty and the length or tediousness of the journey will not easily 
deter a people from witnessing those spectacles which they conceive to be associated 
with their religion, so, it seems, the effect of this decree of Zoroaster for celebrating 
the rites of Mithras in a far distant cave was not powerful enough to prevent an im- 
mense multitude from flocking to the place, Whereupon, either himself or his 
disciples had re to another expedient for excluding the people and proposed so 
many trials, tortures, and punishments to be undergone by those who wished to be 
admitted as spectators, that but few could be found willing to purchase a sight of the 
mysteries at the price of such penalties and hardships. Nevertheless, this religion of 
Zorvaster, in process of time, met with various corruptions, after a greater intercourse 
had sprung up between the Persians and other nations, especially the Greeks: from 
whose religions, as might easily be shown, if necessary, they imported much into their 
own. Such are the conclusions I have arrived at, on examining the religion of the 
ancient Persians and estimating the written accounts respecting it by the standard of 
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as to signify Oromasdes to have been really compounded of soul 
and body, and therefore nothing else but the animated sun, as 
Mithras is commonly supposed also to have been. But the con- 
trary hereunto is plainly implied in those Zoroastrian traditions 
or fables concerning Oromasdes, recorded in Plutarch,’ 67: améo- 
tTnoe Tov HAlov rocourov, Scav 6 HAtog tic yng adéornxe, ‘ that 
Oromasdes was as far removed from the sun, as the sun was 
from the earth.” Wherefore, Oromasdes was, according to the 
Persians, a Deity superior to the sun; God properly as the 
fountain of light and original of good, and the same with Plato’s 
rayaQoy or “ first good.” From whom the Persians, as Scaliger 
informs us, called the first day of every month Ormasda, probably 
because he was the beginning of all things. And thus Zoroaster 
and the ancient Magi acknowledged one and the same supreme 
Deity, under the different names of Mithras and Oromasdes.® 


reason and human usage. For their certainty and absolute truth I would by no 
means vouch; nor, in my opinion, would it be consistent either with modesty or good 
sense to profess to elicit light out of the great darkness of ancient matters. But that 
they are, for the most part, closely allied to probability, will, I conceive, be granted by 
those who reflect upon what is wont to take place in all ages of mankind and are not 
ignorant of the course commonly pursued by the founders of new systems. To confess 
my sentiments frankly : Those most learned and celebrated men who treat of ancient 
religions appear to me to rely too much upon the eyes, upon the words of authors, 
upon the authority of the Greeks and Romans, in short, upon their oyn memory and 
reading, and less than they ought upon reason, upon the consideration of human 
nature, and, lastly, upon the customs of nations. But of this elsewhere. 

® De Iside et Osiride, p. 370. tom. 2. opp. 

* I. I neither understand Porphyry'’s meaning nor can I make out the drift of the 
learned Doctor’s interpretation. hat is meant by God as a sou! being like truth, let 
others say. To me truth appears to be a thing that no other nature can resemble, 
inasmuch as it is not self-existent. But it is the practice of these Platonists, Pytha- 
goreans, and others, frequently to say many things of which they do not themselves 
understand the meaning, and to conceal their intolerable absurdities under a high-flown 
phraseology. Those who do not bear this in mind often seek for important mysteries 
In words that have no signification. In like manner I am altogether at a loss as to 
what we are to understand by God as corporeal being like to light, and as incor- 
poreal to truth, as Dr. Cudworth explains these words, As far as I recollect copa 
Seov nowhere signifies corporeal things, nor his vy) incorporeal things. What is 
corporeal in God, and what incorporeal, and how the latter of these resembles truth, 
and the former light, seems to me to be as abstruse and difficult of comprehension as 
an oracle of the Pythian priestess. However, we Jearn from this passage, that the 
Magians attributed a body and soul to God ; which it is well known was done also by 
others. II. It does not immediately follow from this fact, as the learned Doctor would 
have us suppose, that they held Oromasdes to be the animated sun, For I see no neces- 
sity for ee that those who ascribe a body to God identify him with the sun. 
III. Neither is Plutarch's statement, that Oromasdes is far distant from the sun, an 
proof of his being a god superior to the sun and the fountain of all light. For Pluta 
merely records that Oromasdes removed far from the sun in order to make the stars. 
He that for any reason removes to a certain distance from another is not necessarily 
greater than the one he removes and departs from. IV. On the contrary, that the 
Persians believed Mithras to be greater and more excellent than Oromaades, is shown 
by numerous passages of the ancients quoted by those who have treated professedly of 
Mithras. V. Lastly, that Mithras and Oromasdes are two names of one god is at 
variance with the express testimony of Plutarch and other ancient authors,’ which no 
one, I conceive, is justified in disregarding and following his own conjectures. I would ° 
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But it is here observable, that the Persian Mithras was con- 
monly called TprrAdctoc, “ threefold,” or <‘ treble.” Thus 
Dionysius’ the Pseudo-Arcopagite: Kal eioére Mayor ra punpdaure 
tov TpirXaciov M{@oov reAvvow, “ The Persian Magi to this very 
day celebrate a festival solemnity in hononr of the Triplasian 
(that is, the threefold or triplicated) Mithras.” And something 
very like to this is recorded in Plutarch® concerning Oromaades 
also: 'O piv "Qponatne rvic tavroy av§ijoac, “ Oromasdes thrice 
augmented or triplicated himeelf;” from whence it further 
appears, that Mithras and Oromnasdes were really one and the 
same Numen.? Now the Scholiasts upon Dionysius pretend to 
give a reason of this denomination of the Persian Mithras, 
Triplasios, or threefold, from the miracle done in Hezekiah’s 
time, when the day was increased, and almost triplicated ; as if 
the Magi then observing the same had thereupon given the name 
of Tperdadatoc, or “ threefold,” to their god Mithras, that is, the 
sun, and appointed an anniversary solemnity for a memorial 
thereof. But learned men have already shown the foolery of 
this conccit ;!° and therefore it cannot well be otherwise con- 
cluded, but that here is a manifest indication of a higher mystery, 
viz. a Trinity in the Persian theology; which Gerardus I. 
Voasius! would willingly understand, according to the Christian 


not deny, that Kere may have been persons who confounded these two deities ; but m 
exploring ancient religions we should look principally to their first foundation, and not 
inquire how a few individuals may have misinterpreted or corrupted them. 

7 Epist. 7. ad Polyearp. p. 91. t. 2. opp. 

® De Iside ct Osiride, p. 370. t. 2. opp. 

® Neither do I hold this argument to be of any force towards proving what the 
learned Doctor wishes us to believe, that Oromasdes and Mithras were merely two 
names for one and the same god. For, to omit all the rest, Dionysius tells us the 
Magians called the sun rperAdmog : but Oromasdes is distinguished and separated 
from the sun both by Plutarch and Dr. Cudworth himself. Why the sun was called 
TpirAamog will be made apparent by and by. 

1° Gerh. Jo. Vossius, De Idololatria, lib. 2. cap. 9. p. 131. Jo. Selden, De Diis 
Syris Prolegom. p. 31. and others. 

1 De Onig. et Progressu Idololatr. lib, 2. cap. 9. p. 131. But Dr. Cudworth has 
here misinterpreted Vossius’ meaning, as that great man’s own words will show: 
Fortasse rpirdaotoy dictum (Mithr@ sacrum) ob tria illa in Deo eximia, sapientiam 
ratione intellectus, bonitatem ratione voluntatis, et potentiam in exsequendis omnibus, 
“ Perhaps it (the worship of Mithras) was called rpirAacioy on account of those 
three perfections of God, wisdom in reapect of intellect, goodness in respect of will, 
and power in exccuting all things.” Vossius, then, does not seek for traces of the three 
persons of the gudhead in the epithet rpcmAdotog, but suspects merely that the three 
perfections of God, wisdom, goodness, and power may have been darkly hinted at by 
this word, nor does heZany where declare, that these three virtues are the distinguishing 
marks of the three persons of the Deity, Besides, Vossius does not speak positively 
and decisively, but conjectures and supposes. And that he himself attached but little 
weight to this conjecture is evident from his immediately advancing other suppoaitions : 
Sic etiam, he proceeds, dici potuit ab triplici solis effectu, calore, lumine, et distinctione 
temporis, vel ab triplici dieram mensura, quia alii pares, alii breviores, alii longiores, 
“ It may have been 80 called also from the threefold effect of the sun, heat, light, and 
the distinction of time, or from the threefold mensure of days, some being equal, some 
shorter, some longer.” Ido not assent to any of these suppositions ; but yet the 
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hypothesis, of a divine Triunity, or three hypostases in one and 
the same Deity, whose distinctive characters are goodness, wis- 
dom, and power. But the magical or Zoroastrian oracles seem 
to represent this Persian trinity more agreeably to that Pytha- 
pore or Platonic hypothesis, of three distinct substances subor- 

inate one to another, the two first whereof are thus expressed 
in the following verses :* 


Tldvra ydp ékeriAnoe xarnp, cal vp rapidwre 
Aguripy, Sy xpwroy cAnilerat @vea avdpwy. 


two last appear to be preferable to the first, because they pertain to the sun, to 
which Dionysius properly applied the epithet rps#Adotoc, whereas the first refers only 
to the supreme God himself, whom none of the ancients ever designated by this name. 
Instead of Vosaius, Dr. Cudworth might have cited his own countryman, J. Selden, 
who shows himeelf to be not far from entertaining this opinion,’ De Diis Syris Prolegom. 
p- 31. where, after giving an account of the opinion of Dionysius’ interpreters, he adds : 
Alia longe erant triplicis Mithre mysteria, et, si fas sit dicere, sanctiora, quam qus 
hujusmodi peterent exordia, “ Far different were the mysteries of the triple Mithras, 
and, if it be right so to speak, more holy, than to require such explanations.” And, 
more plainly to the same point, Elias Schedius, De Diis Germanorum, p. 330. In 
later times Pet. Dan. Huet in the Quast. Alnetan. lib. 2. cap. 3. p. 98. avows openly : 
Triplex ille Persarum Mithra, Dionysio memoratus, videtur simulacrum esse quoddam 
Trinitatis, “ The triple Mithras of the Persians, spoken of by Dionysius, seems to be a 
certain imago of the Trinity.” But I am surprised that this opinion should have been 
adopted by men possessing a most intimate knowledge of the history and literature of 
antiquity, who must have known that the ancients represented both the sun and moon 
with a triple face. Respecting the sun we have the authority of Macrobius, Saturnal. 
lib. 1. cap. 20. p. 298. who informe us that the Egyptians, to testify that, under the 
name of Serapis and Isis, they worshipped no other than the sun, added to the images 
of these deities the figure of a three-headed animal. A triple face, therefore, was at 
that time the symbol of the sun. That the Persians gave a triform countenance to the 
moon is recorded by Jul. Firmicus, De Errore Profanar. Religion. p. 413. Persee et 
Magi omnes Jovem dividunt in duas potestates,... . et mulierem quidem triformi 
vultu constituunt, “ All the Persians and Magians distingtfish Jupiter into two powers, 
. « « « and represent a woman with a triform face.” Nor will Virgil’s verse, Zneid. 
lib. 14. v. 511, here escape the recollection of many: 


Tergeminamque Hecatem, tria virginis ora. 


Why the ancients gave a triple face to the sun and moon can be matter only of con- 
jecture. [See Jablonaky, Pantheum Xgypt. t. 1. p. 115. &c.) Julian, Orat. 4. in 
Solem, p. 148. and 157. sup the sun to have been pourtrayed threefold on 
account of his triple virtue and efficiency. Tatra oot, says he, card rpixAny rov 
Seod Snptoupylay iv rpiol pddtora vutiy .... ypdwas wpoc ce érodunoa, 
“This I have ventured to send to thee respecting the triple function of the god (the 
man). written principally in three nights.” But the emperor's discourse concerning this 
triple virtue is too subtle to be received as true and incontrovertible. Jac. Martini 
not long ago hazarded the conjecture, that the three faces of the sun represented the 
three seasons of the year, the ancients having reckoned only three, Religion des 
Gaulois, t. 1. p.425. As to myself, I am disposed to follow the view taken by 
Macrobius, than which nothing can be more simple and clear, that the three faces of 
the sun and moon denoted the threefold relation of time, present, past, and future. Be 
this as it may, however, I consider these authorities to show clearly from whence pro- 
ceeded the name rpim\aovog, or threefold, which Dionysius gives to Mithras or the 
sun. Nor is it lees manifest from the same, that to apply this appellation, i 
properly to the sun, to the three persons of the godhead, would be just as rati as 
to contend that the triune God was known to Virgil, because he called Hecate, or the 
moon, tergemina. The learned Doctor himself abandons this opinion, when he argues 
a little afterwards that Mithras was the second person of the Persian triad. * 
2 In the Oracles ascribed to Zoroaster, sect, 2. v. 27. 28. p. 1179. ed oT 
Il 
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To this sense: “ The Father, or first Deity, perfected all a 
and delivered them to the second Mind, who is that, whom 
nations of men commonly take for the first.” Which oracle 
Peellus* thus glosseth upon: Tv wacay xrlow Snuoupyijoac 6 
ric TeLadog MpWwrog Tarn, Taotowke TavTny Ty vey? Svriva vouy Tu 
Eduxav yivog Twv avopwy, ayroouvrec THY Farpicyy UmEpO\TV 
warip, Otov wowrov xaXovat, “ The first Father of the Trinity, 
having produced this whole creation, delivered it to Mind or 
Intellect: which Mind the whole generation of mankind, being 
ignorant of the paternal transcendency, commonly call the first 
God.” After which, Psellus takes notice of the difference here 
betwixt this Magical or Chaldaic Theology, and that of Christians: 
I1Anv 76 wap’ nuiv ddypa évavriwe Exe, we avroc 6 Mpwrog vou, 
& vidg Tov meyaAou rarpoc, Thy Kriow wacav tnuobpyneev, &e. 
« But our Christian ductrine is contrary hereunto, namely thus: 
that the first Mind or Intellect, being the Son of the great 
Father, made the whole creation. For the Father, in the 
Mosaic writings, speaks to his Son, the idea of the creation ; but 
the Son is the immediate opifex thereof.” His meaning is, 
that according to this Persian or Chaldaic theology, the first 
hypostasis of the divine Triad was the dnucovpyde, or “ immediate 
architect of the world ;” whereas, according to the Christian as 
well as Platonic doctrine, he is the ase] For which cause, 
Pletho framed another interpretation of that Magic oracle, to 
render it more conformable both to the Christian and Platonic 
doctrine: ‘O yap warip amavra cEeréAnot, ra vonra SnrAady edn 
tte yap tort ra éxrereAcopueva Te kat réAga) kat trey weO Eaurov 

evtiow Sep wapldwxev, Gpyev SyAady cal tyeiolat avrav, &e. 
“ The Father perfected all things, that is, the intelligible ideas 
(for these are those things, which are complete and Perreet and 
delivered them to the second God, to rule over them. ere- 
fore whatsoever is produced by this God, according to its own 
exemplar and the intelligible essence, must needs owe its original 
also to the highest Father. Which second God the generations 
of men commonly take for the first, they looking up no higher 
than to the immediate architect of the world.” According to 
which interpretation of Pletho’s (the more probable of the abs 
the second hypostasis in the Magic (or Persian) Trinity, as w 
as in the Platonic and Christian, is the immediate opifex or 
architect of the world; and this seems to be properly that, which 
was called Mithras in Eubulus. 

But besides these two hypostases, there is also a third men- 
tioned in a certain other Magic or Chaldaic oracle, cited by 
Proclus,* under the name of Payche, or the mundane soul : 


? He and Pletho wrote commentaries on the Oracles of Zoroaster, which are still 
extant and aro interlarded with not a few Platonic figments. 
* This verse occurs in the oracles of Zoroaster, sect. 6. v. 150. p. 1184, according to 
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Mera é2 Ilarpicdg Atavolac, 
Vuyxy lye vaiw, 
« After (or next below) the paternal Mind,gI Psyche dwell.” 
Now the paternal Mind, as Psellus informs us, is the second 
hypostasis before mentioned: ‘O warpixo¢ voc, 6 Sevtepdc SnXAadh 
Orde, kal ric Yuxiic moocexnc Snucoupydc, “ The paternal Mind 
is the second , and the immediate demiurgus or opifex of the 
soul.” Wherefore though both those names, Oromasdes and 
Mithras, were frequently used by the i for the rd Ociov, or 
whole Deity in general, yet this being triplasian or threefold, 
according to their theology, as containing three hypostases in it ; 
the first of those three seems to have been that which was most 
properly called Oromasdes, and the second Mithras. And this 
18 not only confirmed by Pletho, but also with this further 
superaddition to it, that the third hypostasis of that Persian 
Trinity was that, which they called Arimanius; he gathering as 
much even from Plutarch® himself: Pact wep) Zwovdorpov, we 
tTpixy ta Svra ddA Kal rg ev xoWTY a’rwy polpa "Qponalny 
Epiat@n Tovroy © elvat, roy Ud Twv Aoylwy wardpa KaXobpmeEvor’ 
tHde écxary Apsmavny? MlOpay 8 rp uéoy, cal rovrov & av elva 
tov Aetrepov Novy xadovuevoy brd rav Aoylwy, “ They say, 
that Zoroaster made a threefold distribution of things, and that 
he assigned the first and highest rank of them to Oromaades, 
who in the oracles is called the Father: the lowest to Arimanes ; 
and the middle to Mithras, who in the same oracles is likewise 
called the second Mind.” Whereupon he observes, how great 
an agreement there was betwixt the Zoroastrian and the Platonic 
Trinity, they differing in a manner only in words. And the 
middle of these, camel, the eternal Intellect, that contains the 
ideas of all things, being, according to the Platonic hypothesis, 
the immediate Sauicuprne and architect of the world, this pro- 
bably was that Mithras, as we have already intimated, who is 
called in Eubulus, the Demiurgus of the world, and the maker 
and father of all things. Now, if that third hypostasis of the 
Magic or Chaldaic oracles be the same with that which the 
Persians call Arimanius, then must it be upon such an account 
as this, because this lower world (wherein are souls vitally united 
to bodies, and lapsable) is the region, where all manner of evils, 
wickedness, pains, corruption, and mortality reign. And here- 
with Hesychius seemeth to agree: ’Apsnuavne (saith he) 6 ’Atdne 


the present editions, but is not arranged as here; which, however, does not affect the 
matter itself, 

5 De Iside et Osiride, p. 370. The Greeks, whose custom it was to apply the 
names of their own gods to those of barbarous nations and confound the one with the 
other, perceiving that the Persian accounts of Arimanius agreed in some respects with 
those given of Pluto, hesitated oot to call Arimanius by the name of Pluto, as if they 
were one and the same god. ; 
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waoa Iléocarc, “ Arimanius among the Persians is Hades,” that 
is, either Orcusor Pluto; wherein he did but follow Theopompus, 
who in Plutarch calls Arimanius likewise Hades or Pluto: which 
it seems was as well the third in the Persian Trinity (or Trip- 
lasian Deity) as it was in the Homerican. And this was that 
Arimanius, whom the Persian king in Plutarch,® upon The- 
mistocles’ flight, addressed his devotion to: KarevEdpevoc ad 
roig woAdgulote rovabrac pptivac Siddvac rov "Apepavior, Srwc 
éXabywat rove aplstouc Tw iavrwyv, ‘‘ He prayed, that Arimanius 
would always give such a mind to his enemies, as thus to banish 
and drive away their best men from them.” And indeed from 
that which Plutarch affirms, &0 nat MiSpnv [lépaa tov Meotryy 
évouaZovor, “that the Persians, from their god Mithras, called 
any mediator, or middle betwixt two, Mithras ;” it may be more 
reasonably concluded that Mithras, according to the Persian 
theology, was properly the middle hypostasis of that triplasian 
or iaplested eity of theirs, than that he should be a middle 
self-existent god or mediator betwixt two adversary gods unmade, 
one good, nd the other evil, as Plutarch would sup 7 
Notwithstanding which, if that, which the same Protarch and 
others. do so confidently affirm, should be true, that Zoroaster 
and the ancient Magi made good and evil, light and darkness, the 
two substantial principles of the universe; that is, asserted an 
evil demon co-eternal with God, and independent on him, in the 
very same manner that Plutarch himself and the Manicheans 
afterward did; yet however it is plain, that in this way also 
Zoroaster and the ee acknowledged one only fountain and 
original of all good, and nothing to be independent upon that one 


* In Plutarch, Vita Themistoclis, p. 326. But this very passage of itself shows 
that the Persians believed Arimanius to be the parent and author of allevils. For the 
Persian king prays of him to instil pernicious thoughts into the minds of hin enemies. 
Whatever evil is contrived by men, they believed was to be ascribed to Arimanius, and 
every thing benefigial and good to Oromasdes. 

7 The whole of this disputation respecting the Zoroastrian trinity I have elucidated 
to the best of my ability in the foregoing remarks on the religion and aacred rites of 
the Persians, The Zoroastrian Oracles, as they are termed, are not, 1 consider, calcu- 
lated to give us an insight into the doctrines of the ancient Persians on divine things; 
nor do I think at all that the Persians worshipped a triplasian deity, as there are so 
many passages of the ancients to prove that Mithras, Oromasdes and Arimanius were 
distinct both in their offices and whole nature. The reason, however, why most nations 
formerly worshipped three primary gods, I shall show by probable arguments in another 
place. Nevertheless, the learned Doctor has taken a wiser course than those who 
professed to have discovered the Christian Trinity itself in these three names of the 
Persians; as after Pletho was done by H. Sanford, De Descensu Christi ad Inferos, 
lib. 2. sect. 37. according to Th. Gataker, Adversar. Miscellan. cap. 22. p. 662, by 
Phil. Morneus, De Veritate Relig. Christ. cap. 6. and others; who are refuted by 
J. Thomasius, Diss. de Persarum Platonicorumque Trinitate, sect. 23. p. 67. in Christ 
Thomasius’ Historia Sapient. et Stultitie, t. 3. Although, as will be seen from my 
remarks above, I do not assent to all that the learned Doctor here advances respecting 
the oo ear Mithras and other matters. My limits would not Rebar me in going 
to any length in this place, either in repeating or confuting all has been brought 
forward by others, Pon ' 
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good principle or God, but only that, which is so contrary to his 
nature and perfection, as that it could not proceed from him, 
namely, evil. But we have already discovered a suspicion, that 
the meaning of those ancient Magi might possibly be otherwise ; 
they philosophizing only concerning a certain mixture of evil and 
darkness, together with vege and light, that was in the com 
sition of this lower world, and personating the same; as also 
perhaps taking notice especially therein of &vil demons (who are 
acknowledged likewise in the Magic oracles, and called Sioec 
Qovoc, “ beasts of the earth,” and y@dvoe xbvec, “ terrestrial 
dogs ”); the head of which might be sometimes called also em- 
ae, 6 wovnod¢ Saipwy Ilepowy, “the evil demon of the 
ersians,” as being the very same with the devil: all which was 
under the immediate presidency or government of that God, 
called by them Arimanius, Hades or Pluto, the third hypostasis 
in the Triplasian Deity of the Persians. Which suspicion may 
be yet further confirmed from hence, because the Persian theo- 
logers, as appears by the inscriptions, expressly acknowledged 
the divine omnipotence, which they could not possibly have done, 
had they admitted of a Manichean substantial evil principle, 
co-eternal with God, and independent on him. Besides a it 
is observable, that whereas the Gnostics in Plotinus’ time 
asserted this world to have been made, not so much from a prin- 
ciple essentially evil and eternal, as from a lapsed soul, to weigh 
down the authority of Plato, that was against them, did put 
Zoroaster in the other scale, producing a book entitled, "Awoxa- 
Aupec Zwooadotpov, or “ the Revelations of Zoroaster,” Por- 
phyrius tells us,® that himself wrote purposely to disprove those 
Zoroastrian Revelations, as new and counterfeit, and forged by 
those Gnostics themselves; therein implying also the doctrine of 
the ancient Zoroaster no way to have countenanced or favoured 
that Gnostic heresy. Moreover, the tenets of these ancient 
Magi, concerning that duplicity of principles, are by writers 
represented with great variety and uncertainty. That account, 
which Theodorus in Photius? (treating of the Persian magic) 
gives thereof, as also that other of Eudemus in Damascius,’° are 


® Vita Plotini, cap. 16. p. 119. ed. Fabricii, Also Clemens Alexandr. Stromat. 
lib. 1. p. 357. informe us that the followers of Prodicus, who are known to have been 
Gnostics, boasted of having the secret books of Zoroaster in their possession. But 
what the learned Doctor here states respecting the motives of the Gnostics in forging 
these books is founded upon no authority of ancient writers, but upon conjecture only, 
as are also some others of the matters eruditely discussed in this place. 

® Biblioth. cod. 81. p. 199. 

10 He alludes to a manuscript work of Damascius the Platonic philosopher, Iepi 
tov Hpwrwy ’Apxey, or “ Concerning First Principles ;” extracts from which have 
lately been given by J. Christ. Wolf, in his Anecdot. Grec. t. 3. p. 195. including 
the very passage from Eudemus on the Persian Magi here appealed to by the 
learned Doctor. The same, however, had already been cited by Th. Hyde, De Veteri 
Persar. Religione, This passage, if rightly expounded, corroborates what I have said 
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both of them so nonsensical, that we shall not here trouble the 
reader with them; however, neither of them suppose the Per- 
sian Arimanius, or Satanas, to be an unmade self-existing demon. 
But the Arabians, writing of this Altanawiah, or Persian dupli- 
city of good and evil principles, affirm, that according to the 
most approved Magi, light was Kadiman, the most ancient and 
first ou, and that darkness was but a created god; they ex- 
pressly denying the principle of evil and darkness to be coeve 
with God, or the principle of good and light. And Abulfeds 
representa the Zoroastrian doctrine (as the doctrine of the Magi 
reformed) after this manner :* “ That God was older than dark- 
ness and light, and the creator of them, so that he was a solit 
being, without companion or corrival; and that good and evi, 
virtue and vice, did arise from a certain commixture of licht and 
darkness together, without which this lower world could never 
have been produced; which mixture was still to continue in it, 
till at length light should overcome darkness; and then light and 
darkness shall each of them have their separate and distinct 
worlds, apart from one another.” 

If it were now needful, we might make it further evident, 
that Zoroaster, notwithstanding the multiplicity of gods wor- 
shipped by him, was an assertor of one supreme, from his own 
description of God, extant in Eusebius: Oede zor 6 WOwroc 
apSaproc, aldioc, aylvynroc, apeonc, avonodraroc, nvlo\o¢ wavroc 
kaXov, adwpocoKytoc, ayalav ayaSwraroc, ppovluwy dpovimer- 
Taroc, tort Ot Kai martio evvoulac Kat Su«atcocbvne, avrodé . 
réXeoc, kal iepov puatkov pdvoc EvoETiiC, “ God is the first incor- 
ruptible, eternal, unmade, indivisible, most unlike to every thin 
the head or leader of all good, unbribable, the best of the 00d, 
the wisest of the wise; he is also the father of law and justice; 
self-taught, perfect, and the only inventor of the natural holy.” 
Which Eusebius tells us, that this Zoroastrian description of God 
was contained verbatim in a book entitled, “ A holy Collection 
of the Persian Monuments ;” as also that Ostanes (himself a 
famous magician, and admirer of Zoroaster) had recorded the 
very same of him in his Octatcuchon.' 

Now we having, in this discourse concerning Zoroaster and 


above on sect. 13. on the religion and institutions of the Magians ; from which it will 
be evident also, what opinion we ought to form of the positions here advanced by the 
learned Doctor. For the most part they depend solely upon conjecture; nor does 
Dr. Cudworth himself disown that the accounts of the ancients respecting the doctrine 
of the Magians are involved in the greatest doubt and uncertainty. 

* Pocock Spec. Hist. Ar. p. 146—148. + Prep. Ev. lib. 1. (cap. 10. p. 42.) 

' In this definition some words are omitted. Towards the beginning of that given 
in Eusebius, God is described also as cegadny Exwy ipaxoc, “ having the head of a 
hawk,” and towards the end as gvoude cai cogdc, “ natural and wise.” But I 
should class the whole of this definition among the things invented by the Greeks 
after the time of Zoroaster, for the purpose of confirming their own dogmas by the 
authority of so great a man. 
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the Magi, cited the oracles, called by some magical, and imputed 
to Zoroaster, but by others Chaldaical; we conceive it not 
improper to give some account of them here. And indeed if 
there could be any assurance of the antiquity and sincerity of 
those reputed oracles, there would then need no other testimony 
to prove, that either Zoroaster and the Persian Magi, or else at 
least the Chaldeans, asserted not only a divine monarchy, or one 
supreme Deity the original of all things, but also a trinity con- 
sistently with the same. 

And it is certain, that those oracles are not such novel things 
as some would suspect, they being cited by Synesius,* as then 
venerable, and of great authority, under the name of fepa Ad-yca, 
holy oracles ;” and there being, of this number, some produced 
by him, that are not to be found in the copies of Pesellus and 
Pletho; from whence it may be concluded, that we have only 
some fragments of these oracles now left. And that they were 
not dl ap by Christians, as some of the Sibylline oracles un- 
doubtedly were, seems probable from hence, because so many 
Pagan philosophers nate use of their testimonies, laying no 
small stress upon them; as, for example, Damascius, out of 
whom Patritius hath'made a considerable collection of such of 
these oracles as are wanting in Psellus’ and Pletho’s copies. And 
we learn from Photius, that whereas Hierocles’ book of fate and 
providence was divided into seven parts, the drift of the fourth 
of them was this, ra Aeydueva Adyta, sic cuppwvlay ovvayer, 
olc TlAarwy tdoyparice, “to reconcile the reputed oracles with 
Plato’s doctrines.” Where it is not to be doubted, but that 
those reputed oracles of Hierocles were the same with these 
Magic or Chaldaic oracles; because these are frequently cited 
by a under that name of Adyca, or oracles. Proclus 
upon the Timzeus: ‘Yw6 re TAarwvoc, cat "Oppéwe, cat Aoylwy, 
TONTHS Kal rarTHip Uuvetrat TOU WavToG, TaTHp avopwy TE Jewy TE 

Evywy piv ta TAHSIN Tov Sewv, Puyac 8? whurwy cic yevionc 
avépwyv' “The maker of the universe is celebrated both by 
Plato and Orpheus, and the oracles, as the father of gods and 
men, who both produceth multitudes of gods, and sends down 
souls for the generations of men.” And as there are other frag- 
ments of these cited by Proclus eleewhere, under the name of 
Adyta, or oracles,* so doth he sometimes give them that higher 
title of Seorapadorog eodoyla, and pucraywyla, “ The theology 


2 In particular throughout the whole of his book, De Insomniis. Nicephorus, the 
Greek interpreter of this book, Schol. p. 363. &c., attaches great importance to these 
oracles, and quotes some remarkable passages out of them. But the Zoroastrian 
oracles are already spoken of by Nicolaus Damascenus, Excerpt. Valesian. p. 460. 
long before the time of Synesius: if indeed they be the same with those which we have 
at this day. 

+ Biblioth. cod. 214. p. 553. * Pag. 97. 

“ The same is done in Synesius, De Insomniis, p. 138. 140. and other authors. 
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that was of divine tradition or revelation.” Which magnificent 
encomium was bestowed in like manner upon Pythagoras’ philo- 
sophy by Jamblichug,’ that being thought to have been derived 
in great part from the Chaldeans and the Magi: "Ex Sewy avric 
waoacubelane ro kar’ apyac, “This philosophy of Pythagoras, 
having been first divinely delivered, or revealed by the gods, 
ought not to be-handled by us without a religious invocation of 
them.” And that Porphyrius was not unacquainted with these 
oracles neither, may be concluded from that book of his entitled, 
[epi rig te Aoylwyv giAogodlac, “concerning the philosophy 
from oracles ;” which, consisting of more peru one of them was 
called, Ta rv Xaddaiwy Adyia, “the oracles of the Chaldeans: 
which, that they were the very same with those we now s 

of, shall be further proved afterward. Now, though Peellus 
affirms, that the Chaldean dogmata contained in those oracles 
were some of them admitted both by Aristotle and Plato; yet 
does he not pretend these very Greck verses themselves to have 
been so ancient. But it seems probable from Suidas,7 that Ju- 
lian, a Chaldean and theurgist, the son of Julian a philosopher, 


5 Vita Pythagor. cap. 1. p. 1. 2. ed. Kusteri. 

¢ What is stated here respecting Porphyry is altogether uncertain. It is evident, 
from the testimony of AEneas Gazzeus, in his Theophrastus, p. 56. that Porphyry, in a 
certain work, produced oracles of the Chaldeans, to prove matter to be generated. 
But, although probably these oracles were the same with those at the present day 
inscribed with the name of Zoroaster, still it is by no means clear that they were 
brought forward by him in a book concerning the philosophy from ornclea. On the 
contrary, it is more likely that they were given in his six books Mepi tAme, or, “ Con- 
cerning matter.” See Luc. Holstenius, De Vita et Scriptis Porphyrii, cap. 9. p. 56. 
However, that Porphyry treated of rd Adyta, we have also the authority of Marinus, 
Vita Proclis, cap. 26. p. Gl. 

7 The Doctor here follows the opinion of Fr. Patricius, the well-known editor of 
these orncles. It has already been controverted, however, by Pet. Lambecius, Pro- 
dromi Histor. Litter. lib. |. cap. 7. p. 93. who complains of the too great license in 
interpreting Suidas* word, ypagey, in the sense of peragpazey, or vertere ; and 
therefore supposes this Julian to be the father and author of those oracles called at 
this day Zurvastrian. In opposition to Lambecius, the opinion of Patricius and Cud- 
worth is ably defended by J. Alb. Fabricius, Biblioth. Gr. lib, 1. cap. 36. sect. 11. 
p. 251. who treats of these oracles at some length. For my part, I neither agree 
entirely with Lambecius nor Patricius, The passage of Suidas does not speak of a 
translation or explication of the Chaldean oracles by Julian, but states that this philo- 
sopher, whom many of the ancients rank among the Magians, wrote Adyta, “ short 
precepts,” as I tranelate it, in verse, on Theurgical subjects: for the term Adyta is 
used by the later Greeks of a collection of short unconnected sayings or sentences, 
such as the cipeac Co£ae of Epicurus. But I see nothing in Suidas to favour Lam- 
becius’ opinion, that the oracles of Julian are the same with the Zoroastrian: which 
is a matter most uncertain. I should think, indeed, that this man, being desirous of 
appearing deeply versed in the secret sciences of the pagans, wrote laws and precepts 
upon them out of his own head. To confirm Patricius' opinion, Fabricius urges, I. 
That the oracles of Zoroaster are already spoken of by Nic. Damascenus. But 
that proves nothing, unless it first be shown that the oracles cited by Damascenus are 
the same with those which are now extant. II. That the writings of Julian were read 
by the later Platonists, who, however, did not ascribe these oracles to Julian, but to 
a much higher source. This, I acknowledge, is a proof that the Zoroastrian oracles 
were not written by Julian; but it does not show, that Julian translated these oracles 
into Greek verse, which the Chaldeans had probably written in prose.” 
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* (who wrote concerning demons and telesiurgics) was the first 
that turned those Chaldee or magic oracles into Greek verse ; 
"IlovAtavog, éxt Mapxouv ’Avrovivov rov Baowtwe, Eyoave Seovp- 
yicd, TEAEoTUKA, Adyta Ov zrwy, “ Julian, in the time of Marcus 
Antoninus, the emperor, wrote the theurgic and telestic oracles 
in verse.” For that there is something of the theurgical magic 
mixed together with mystical theology in these oracles, is a 
thing so manifest from that operation about the Hecatine circle, 
and other passages in them, that it cannot be denied; which 
renders it still more unlikely that they should have been forged 
by Christians. Nevertheless, they carry along with them (as 
hath been already observed) a clear acknowledgment of a divine 
monarch, or one supreme Deity, the original of all things, which 
is called in them the father, and the paternal principle, and that 
intelligible ® 6 ypy oe voriv vdou vbet, “that cannot be appre- 
hended otherwise than by the flower of the mind;” as also that? 
‘one fire, from whence all things spring.” Peellus, thus glossi 
upon that oracle, “ All things were the offspring of one fire: 
Ildvra ra Ovra, 7a TE vonra, kat alaSnra, awd pdvov Seov rv ore- 
oracwv tdaboy, kal rpd¢ pévoy Sedov iwtorparra, &c. “Anraicroy 
ovv rd Adytov, Kal wA‘pec rov Hpertpou Sdéyparoc, “ All things, 
whether intelligible or sensible, receive their essence from God 
alone, and return back again only to him; so that this oracle is 
irreprehensible, and full of our doctrine.” And it is very ob- 
servable, that these very same oracles expressly determined also 
that matter was not ayévynroc, “ unmade,” or “ self-existent,” but 
derived in like manner from the Deity. Which we learn from 
Proclus upon Plato’s Timeus, where, when he had positively 
asserted, that there is fy mavrwy airroy, “one thing the cause of 
all things ;” and rayaSév, ravrwy airioy Sy, elvacxat bAn¢ atriov, 
“that the supreme good, being the cause of all things, is also 
the cause of matter:” he confirms this assertion of his from the 
authority of the oracles,* ’Awo ratrn¢ kal ric rakewe cal ra Adyea 
Tmapayes THY woAvwTolkiAov bAnv* EvSev apdny Jowoxe yéiveoc 
ae Reon tAnc, “From this order, also, do the oracles 

deduce the generation of the matter, in these words; from 

thence (that is, from one supreme caer altogether proceeds the 
genesis of the multivarious matter.” ich unquestionably was 
one of those very magic or Chaldee oracles ;!° and it may be 
further proved from hence, because it was by Porphyrius set 
down amongst them, as appears from Atneas Gazeus in his Theo- 


® Oraculor. sect. 3. v. 58. p. 1180. 
® Sect. 2, Vv. 59. p- 1179. 


Rioi wdvra xupdc ivic ixytyaera, 
“ All things are the offspring of one fire.” 
* Pag. 118. 1 Sect, 1. v. 20, in our collection. 
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phrastus:1 Ov yao ayévynrog ovd? advapyoe H VAR, rovrd ct cal 
XaASaioe StSaoxovcr, cat 6 Moppiproc’ txrypager S2 caSddov ro 
BiBAlov, & sic pécov xpoayn, rwv Xaddalwy ra Adyia, iv ole 
yeyovévat rnv vAny iaxupiGera, ‘Neither was matter void of 
generation or beginning, which the Chaldeans and Porphyrias 
teach thee; he making this the title of a whole book published 
by him, The Oracles of the Chaldeans; in which it is confirmed 
that matter was made.” 

Moreover, that there was also in these magic or Chaldee 
oracles, a clear signification of a divine triad, hath been already 
declared. But we shall here produce Proclus’ testimony for it 
too: Odrw 82 xal 7 Seomapadorog SeoAoyia gnot cupwemARpucca 
Tov KUGMOY EK TWYOE TWY Toy Aye youu m Yuyy wepl rov Aric 
éxt{xecva tou Snuoupynoavroc Tro wav, “ Thus he divinely de- 
liyered (or inspired) theology affirmeth the whole to have been 
completed from these three; Psyche, or the mundane soul, 
therein speaking concerning that Zeus or Jupiter, who was above 
the maker of the world, in this manner,” &c.® For we have 
already declared, that Proclus’ Oronapadoroc Seodoyla, “ The- 
ology of divine tradition or revelation,” is one and the same thing 
with the Adya, or oracles. To which testimony of Proclus we 
might also superadd that oracle cited out of Damascius by Pa- 
tritius :° 

Mavri ydp ly coopy Adpre Tpdc, nc Mévac Epyer. 


“In the whole world shineth forth a triad or trinity, the head 
whereof is a monad or perfect unity ;” than which nothing can 
be plainer.* 


1 Pag. 56. ; 

? Comm. in Timeum Plat. p. 116. Marinus also, Vita Procli, cap. 26. p. 62. 
the phrase Seomapddora Aoyta. 

> Sect. liv. 5. 

* The learned Doctor does not clearly explain what conclusions we ought to come to 
regarding the oracles of Zoroaster, We may easily gather from his arguments, how- 
ever, that his opinion was the same as that entertained by Stanley, Le Clerc, Fabricius, 
and other learned men, who maintain that these oracles, although not to be ascnbed to 
Zoroaster, nevertheless contain the ancient doctrine of the Chaldeans on things divine. 
My own sentiments on this subject will be shown by what follows. I. That the ancient 
Persians commonly attributed certain Aoysa, or precepts, to Zoroaster, is testified by 
Nicol. Damascenus, De Vita Zoroast. in the Excerpt. Valesii, p. 460; where he states, 
amongst other things, that they followed the Ady«a of Zoroaster, in ordaining that 
dead bodies should not be bumt, II. 1 confess myself ignorant, however, whence those 
which at this day bear the name of Zoroaster first received that name. The younger 
Platonists, who, according to Marinus, Vita Procli, cap. 26. p. 61. were accustomed 
publicly to interpret these oracles, never, as far as I know, ascribed them to Zoroaster, 
but are in the habit of calling them simply Aoyta, ra tepd Adyta, Seomapadora Adyta, 
and, lastly, ra@ Adyta Xadéaixd. In like manner, Nicephorus Gregoraa, who lived in 
the fourteenth century, in his Expositio Libri Synesii de Insomniis, does not assign 
the name of any author; neither did Psellus nor Plethus, the first collectors and 
expounders of these oracles, state them to be Zoroaster's, but called them merely 
Chaldean or Magian oracles, or simply Adyta, although they assert that the dogmas 
of Zoroaster are contained in them. Nay, not even Lodoicus Toletanus, who first 
edited part of these oracles in Greek, Paris, 1538.4, ventured to attribute them to 
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XVII. And now we pass out of Asia into Europe, from Zoro- 
aster to Orpheus. It is the opinion of some eminent philologers 
of latter times, that there never was any such man as Orpheus, 
but only in fairy land; and that the whole history of Orpheus 
was nothing but a mere romantic allegory, utterly devoid of all 
truth and reality. But there is nothing alleged for this opinion 
from antiquity, save only this one passage of Cicero’s concerning 
Aristotle ;* Orabeun poetam docet Aristoteles nunquam fuisse, 
“ Aristotle teacheth, that there never was any such man as 
Orpheus the poet:” in which, notwithstanding, Aristotle seems 
to have meant no more than this, that there was no such poet as 
Orpheus senior to Homer, or that the verses vulgarly called 
Orphical were not written by Orpheus. However, if it should 
be granted that Aristotle had denied the existence of such a 
man, there seems to be no reason at all why his single testimon 
should here preponderate against that universal consent of 


Zoroaster: expressing the title, agreeably no doubt to his own MS., in these words, 
Mayra A\éyta rey dxd rov Zwpoaerpov Maywy. I should wish to know, therefore, 
from thoee who are versed in these matters, who it was, whether Patricius or some 
earlier writer, that first took upon himself to designate by the name of Zoroaster 
oracles, which the ancients referred to no author, but ascribed generally to the Chal- 
deans. It is manifest, indeed, that those who estimate Zoroaster’s doctrine from these 
verses, take a very unsafe and slippery course. III. However the whole subject of 
these oracles is beset with difficulties, and almost inexplicable, nor is it possible to 
decide with any certainty as to their drift and meaning, as we have only small portions 
of them culled from a variety of authors. It is, indeed, unquestionable, that the 
junior Platonists possessed a collection of oracles, or magic precepts, as early as the 
second century after the birth of our Saviour, which they pretended to have been 
received by them from the Chaldean Magians and to contain the ancient doctrines of 
the oriental philosophers, It is also certain, that the oracles we have at the present 
day belonged to that collection, as most of them are extracted from the commentaries 
of the Platonists. Lastly, it is certuin that this sect of philosophers attached the 
highest value to these oracles: which is shown, not only by the magnificent praises 
they bestow upon them, but also by the expositions of Jamblichus, Proclus, Syrianus, 
and others, Whether, however, they were forged by the Platonists, or really trans- 
lated from the Chaldaic language into Greek, seems to be matter of controversy. 
IV. For my own part, I incline to the opinion, that the whole of these oracles are the 
production of some Platonist of the second century: and shall now state the reasons 
that have led me to this. In the first place, as I have shown elsewhere, these philo- 
sophers considered it fair to have recourse to such like frauds and impostures. In the 
next place, in order to oppose the Christians, who were wont to appeal to the quarrels 
of philosophers as an argument of the truth of their own religion, their sole endeavour 
at'this period was to show that‘all the philosophers that ever existed were in perfect 
harmony with each other, and, in particular, that the orientals inculeated the same 
doctrines as Plato and the Greeks. To attain which object, it became sometimes 
necessary to attribute to the oriental sages many things altogether foreign to 
their precepts, and to father oe them spurious writings of later times. Again, there 
is a singular affinity between these Platonic philosophers and those oracles. In both, 
the dogmas are the same; as also the phrases and words. Lastly, the doctrine in 
these oracles, concerning the three principles of things, savours, if I mistake not, of the 
later Platonic school, and seems to have been broached at the time when those philo- 
sophers did all in their power to imitate and parallel the Christian tenets regarding 
the Deity, in order to sustain the desperate cause of polytheism. Nevertheless, I here 
decide nothing, but advance only probable conjecture ; from which any one, relying 
upon better authorities or arguments, can exercise his own judgment in dissenting. 
* De Nat. Deor. lib, 1. p. 211. 
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antiquity, which is for one Orpheus, the son of » by birth 
a Thracian, the father or chief founder of the mythical and alle- 
gorical theology amongst the Greeks, and of all their most arcane 
religious rites and mysteries; who is commonly supposed to 
have lived before the Trojan war, (that is, in the time of the 
Teraelitish judges) or at least to have been senior both to Hesiod 
and Homer; and also to have died a violent death, most affirn- 
ing him to have been torn in pieces by women. For which 
cause, in that vision of Herus Pamphylius in Plato,* 
soul being come down again into another body, is said to have 
chosen rather that of a swan (a reputed musical animal) than to 
be born again of a woman, by reason of that great hatred which 
he had conceived of all womankind, for his suffering such a 
violent death from them. And the historic truth of Orpheus 
was not only acknowledged by Plato, but also by Isocrates, 
senior to Aristotle likewise (in his oration in the praise of 
Busiris ;5) and confirmed by that sober historiographer Diodorus 
Siculus,® he giving this account of Orpheus, “ That he was a 
man who diligently applied himself to literature, and having 
learned ra pxvSdAoyovpeva, or the mythical part of theology, tra- 
velled into Egypt, where he attained to further knowledge, and 
became the greatest of all the Greeks in the mysterious rites of 
religion, theological skill, and poetry.” To which Pausanias 
addeth,t that he gained great authority, ofa miorevduevog evpr 
kévat Epywy avociwy xaBappovc, vdowy re iduara, kai rpordc 
unviarwy Selwv, “as being believed to have found out expia- 
tions for wicked actions, remedies for diseases, and appeasements 
of the divine displeasure.” Neither was this history of Orpheus 
contradicted by Origen,’ when Celsus gave him go fit an occa- 
sion, and so strong a provocation to do it, by his preferring 
Orpheus before our Saviour Christ. To all which may be 
added, in the last place, that it being commonly concluded,® from 
the Greek word Spnoxefa, that the Greeks derived their Telete 
and mysteries of religion from the Thracians, it is not so unrea- 
sonable to think, with the learned Vossius,? that Xamolxis was 
the founder of them, (and not Orpheus) this Xamolxis being by 
most reported to have been Pythagoras’ servant, and conse- 
quently too much a junior; and though Herodotus"® attribute 


* De Rep. 1. 10. lib. 4. p. 162. 5 P. 452. 

© Biblioth. Histor. lib. 4. cap. 25. p. 221. * Lib. 9. p, 586. 

7 Adv. Celsum, lib. 7. p. 368. 

* So Suidas, Plutarch, and others, named by G. J. Vossius, De Orig. et Progr. 
Idololatrie, lib. 2. cap. 57. p. 226. Of moderns who have adopted the same notion, 
the number is infinite. 

° De Ar. Poet. Natura, cap. 13. 

1° Hist. lib. 4. cap. 96. p. 252. 253. The learned Doctor is wrong, however, in 
adding that Herodotus conceived Zamolxis to have been a demon. The histori 
states, that the Thracians so believed: but has no doubt, himself, that this Philosopher 
was a man who lived long before the time of Pythagoras. 
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more antiquity to him, yet did he conceive him to have been no 
other than a ti who, appearing to the Thracians, was wor- 
shipped by them; whereas in the mean time, the general tradi- 
tion of the Greeks derived the Thracian religious rites and mys- 
teries from Orpheus, and no other, according to this of Suidas: 
Aéyerat we "Opdebtc Opakt, mpwrog zreyvoAdynoe ra ‘EXAjvwy 
puatiota, Kal TO TyWGy Sedv Yonoxevew exadrhoev, we Opaxlac 
ovonc tic evpésewc, “It is commonly said, that Orpheus, the 
Thracian, was the first inventor of the religious mysteries of the 
Greeks, and that religion was from thence called Threskeia, as 
being a Thracian invention.” Wherefore, though it may well 
be granted, that, by reason of Orpheus’ great antiquity, there 
have been many fabulous and romantic things intermingled with 


this history ; yet there appears no reason at all why we should 
disbelieve the existence of such a man.? 


But though there were such a man as Orpheus, yet may it 
very well be questioned, for all that, whether any ¢f those poems 
commonly entitled to him and called Orphical, were so ancient, 
and indeed written by him. And this the rather, because He- 
rodotus declares it as his own opinion, that Hesiod and Homer 
where the ancientest of all the Greek poets:* Of 82 rpdrepow 
Total Aeydpuevor robrwy Tuy avdowy yevéada, barepov éyévovro, 
“< And that those other poets, said to have been before them, were 
indeed juniors to them;” meaning hereby, in all probability, 
Orpheus, Muszus, and Linus. As also because Aristotle* seems 
plainly to have followed Herodotus in this, he mentioning the 


1 Herewith compare the arguments brought forward by J. Alb. Fabricius, Biblioth. 
Gree. lib. 1. cap. 18. p. 111. and Olaus Borrichius, De Poétis Diss. prima. sect. 17. to 
prove the real existence of Orpheus, For my part I should, without difficulty, agree 
with these learned men, that the authority of so many of the ancients, showing Orpheus 
to have existed, is to be preferred to the single judgment of Aristotle; but I can by no 
means be brought to believe that the words of Cicero are to be interpreted otherwise 
than as follows: That Aristotle taught that there never[was such a man as the Orpheus 
celebrated in ancient authors [as is proved, Bibl. Raisonnée, |. 13. par. 2. p. 341). 
Cicero is in this passage attacking the opinion of the Epicureans on the nature of 
thought, who supposed that the images of all things float about in the world, and 
strike the souls of men, and that from this impulse of the images, thoughts arise in the 
mind. To show the fatility of this opinion, he reminds them that we are accustomed 
sometimes to think of fictitious and imaginary things, which cannot have any images, 
inasmuch as the things themselves never existed; and proves this by the example of 
Orpheus. Orphei, says he, imago in animam meum sepe incurrit, “The image of 
Orpheus frequently occurs to my mind,” namely, of him who is recorded to have 
come from Thrace to Greece, and to have been torn in pieces by women. But, 
according to the authority of Aristotle, this Orpheus never existed. Whence, there- 
fore, this image? Whence the form of the man in my mind ?—From which it is 
manifest, that the whole reasoning of Cicero falls to the ground, if any other sense be 
put upon his words than the one which I have expressed. 

2 If Herodotus really thought asthe learned Doctor here supposes him to have done, 
Aristotle does not follow in his footsteps. For Herodotus believed Orpheus to have 
existed, although subsequently to Homer and Hesiod ; whereas Aristotle, according to 
the testimony of Cicero, denied that there ever was such a man: which opinions are 
altogether at variance. 

* Lib. 2. p. 53. (Cap. 53. p. 109.] 
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Orphic poems (in his book of the soul) after this manner:* Ta 
"Opdixa xaXodpeva Ewn, “The verses that are called Orphical” 
Besides which, Cicero’ tells us, that eome imputed all the Orphic 
Poems to Cercops, a Pythagorean; and it 1s well known, that 
many have attributed the same to another of that school, Ono- 
macritus, who lived in the times of the Pisistratide : wherefore, 
we read more than once in Sextus Empiricus, of 'Opopdxprroc 
éy roic "Op¢ixoic, “ Onomacritus in the Orphica.” Suidas also 
reports, that some of the a a ms were anciently ascribed 
to Theognetus, others to Timocles, others to Zopyrus,* &c. 
From all which Grotiust seems to have made up this conclusion, 
‘That the Pythagorics entitled their own books to Orpheus and 
Linus, just in the same manner as ancient Christians entitled 
theira, some to the Sibyls, and others to Hermes Trismegist.” 
Implying therein, that both the Orphic poems and doctrine owed 
their very being and first oficial only to the Pythagoreana 
But on the other side, Clemens Alexandrinus® affirmeth that 
Heraclitus, the philosopher, borrowed many thi from the 
Orphic poems. And it is certain, that Plato® does not only very 
much commend the Orphic hymns for their suavity and delicious- 
neas, but also produces some verses out of them, without making 
any scruple concerning their author. Cicero himeelf,t notwith- 
standing what he cites out of Aristotle to the contrary, seems to 
acknowledge Orpheus for the most ancient poet, he writing thus. 
of Cleanthes:? “In secundo (libro de natura deorum) vult 
Orphei, Musexi, Hesiodi, Homerique fabellas accommodare ad ea, 
quz ipse de diis immortalibus scripserat, ut etiam veterrimi 
poetz, qui hac ne sugpicati quidem sint, Stoici fuisse videantur. 
“* Cleanthes, in his second book of the nature of the gods, en- 
deavours to accommodate the fables of Orpheus, Musseus, Hesiod, 
and Ifomer, to those very things which himself had written cun- 
cerning them ; so that the most ancient poets, who never dreamed 
of any such matter, are made by him to have been Stoics.” 
Diodorus Siculus® affirmeth Orpheus to have been the author of 
a most excellent poem: and Justin Martyr, Clemens Alexan- 

* Lib. 1. cap. 7. sect. 7. 

* De Nat. Deor. lib. 1. cap. 38. p. 2940. tom. 9. opp. 

* Consult G. J. Vossius, De Poctis Grec. cap. 4. and J. A. Fabricius, Biblivth. 
Gree. lib. 1. cap. 19. p. 117. and Ad Sextum Empir. p. 136. 

+ Proleg. in Flor. Stoh. 

* Stromat. lib. 6. cap. 2. p. 752. 

* Plato seems to commend the Orphic hymns for their suavity, De Legib. lib. 8. 
p- 643. although no verses are there quoted by him. In the Cratylus, however, p. 265. 
he produces two verses from Orpheus, on the origin of the gods. He also mentions 
Orpheus in the Dialog. Ion. p. 144. and the Sympos. in which passage he openly repre- 
hends him for his foolish fables concerning the gods. 

¢ De Nat. Deor. lib. p. 201. Lamb. 

7 Cicero relates this not of Cleanthes, but of Chrysippus. Although it appears to me 


to be of little weight towards corroborating the present argument. 
® Biblioth. Histor. lib, 4. cap. 25. p. 221. 
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drinus, Athenagoras,® and others, take it for granted, that Homer 
borrowed many passages of his poems from the Orphic verses, 
and particularly that very beginning of his Iliad : 


Mijyey Gece, Sea 





Lastly, Jamblichus testifieth that by most writers Orpheus was 
ah aga as the ancientest of all the poets; adding moreover, 
what dialect he wrote in:* Ai wAcloue rwv ioroptav amogalvovar 
kexppoOa ry Awoug diaXfkry cal rov 'Oppéa moecEirepov Svra 
tov tonrwy, “ Most of the historiographers declare that Orpheus, 
who was the ancientest of all the poets, wrote in the Doric 
dialect.” Which, if it be true, then those Orphic fragments 
that now we have, (preserved in the writings of such as did not 
Dorize) must have been transformed by them out of their native 
idiom.?° Now, as concerning Herodotus, who supposing Homer 
and Hesiod to have been the ancientest of all the Greek poets, 
seemed therefore to conclude the Orphic poems to have been 
pseudepigraphous ; himself intimates, that this was but a singular 
opinion, and as it were paradox of his own,’ the contrary there- 
unto being then generally received. However, Aristotle pro- 
bably might therefore be the more inclinable to follow Herodotus 
in this, because he had no great kindness for the Pythagoric or 
Orphic philosophy. But it is altogether irrational and absurd to 
think that the Py thagorics would entitle their books to Orpheus, 
as designing to gain credit and authority to them thereby, had 
there been no such doctrine before, either contained in some 
ancient monument of Orpheus, or at least transmitted down by 
oral tradition from him. Wherefore, the Pythagorics them- 
selves constantly maintain, that before Pythagoras’ time, there 
was not only an Orphic cabala extant, but also Orphic ms, 
The former was declared in that ancient book, called ‘leadg éyo0¢, 
or, “The Holy Oration,” if we may believe Proclus upon the 
Timeus.f MWvSaydpeo¢ oy 5 Tiuaog, trerae ratc MvSayopelwy 
apxaic’ abra: 8 elaly ai 'Oppixal rapaddcec’ “A yap ’Opdsic &’ 


® Athenagoras states generally, Legat. pro Christianis, cap. 15. p. 64. 65. that 
Homer followed Orpheus in many things. Clemens, Stromat. lib. 6. cap. 2. p. 738. 
and 75]. endeavours to prove the same by some examples, in which, however, I do not 
find the one here adduced. Indeed, as far as I know, this is alleged by Justin alone, 
Cohort. ad Greecos, p. 17. opp. who, however, does not say that Homer borrowed this 
commencement of his poem from Orpheus, but only that he imitated that of the 
Orphic poem. 

* De Vita Pyth. cap. 34. [P. 195. 196.] 

1@ Jt may be contended by others with equal, or, if I mistake not, greater probability, 
that those Orphic fragments, which want the Doric character, are counterfeit, and falsely 
ascribed to the most ancient Orpheus. 

1 In calling Homer and Hesiod the most ancient of poets, Herodotus uses the phrase : 
"Epol ye doxéecy, “In my opinion.” But I much doubt whether these words are of 
such force as to imply that no one thought so besides Herodotus, and that the opinion 
was new ané till then unheard of. ° 
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aToppitwy Adywy puotikwe mapacldwxe, ravra UlvSayépac é£fuc- 
Gey Apyacseic év Ac€iOpore rotc Opaxlorc, "AyAaogipeyp rercoTua 
usracieovrog’ Tavra yao gnaw 6 IlvOaydpac¢ év try lepy Adyw. 
“ Timieus, being a Pythagorean, follows the Pythagoric principles, 
and these are the Orphic traditions; for what things Orpheus 
delivered mystically, (or in arcane allegories) these Pythagoras 
learncd when he was initiated by Aglaophemus in the Orphic 
mysteries, Pythageras himeelf afthrmmg as much in his book 
called, ‘ The Holy Oration.’” Where Proclus, without any 
doubt or scruple, entitles the book inscribed “Iepd¢ Adyoe, oF, 
‘The Holy Oration,” to Pythagoras himself. Indeed, several 
of the ancients have resolved Pythagoras to have written nothi 
at all, as Fla. Josephus, Plutarch, Lucian, and Porphyrius ; 
Epigencs in Clemens Alex. affirms that the ‘Iepoe Adyoe, or 
“Holy Oration,” was written by Cercops, a Pythagorean. 
Nevertheless, Divgenesa Laértius thinks them not to be in 

- earnest, who deny Pythagoras to have written any thing; and he 
tells us, that Heractides acknowledged this, ‘Iepd¢ Adyoc, or 
“ Holy Oration,” for a genuine and indubitate foetus of Pythag- 
oras, Jamblichus is also of the same opinion, as the most 
received ; though confessing some? to have attributed that book 
to Telauves, Pythagoras’ son. But whoever was the writer of 
this Hiecros Logos, whether Pythagoras himself, or Tela or 
Cercops, it must needs be granted to be of great antiquity, 
according to the testimony whereof, Pythagoras derived much of 
his Theology from the Orphic traditions. “Moreover, Ton Chius, 
in his Trigrammi, testified, as Clemens Alexandrinus informeth 
us,* that Pythagoras himself referred some poems to Orpheus 
as their author; which is also the gencral sense of Platonists as 
well as Pythagoreans. Wherefore upon all accounts it seems 
most probable, that either Orpheus himsclf wrote some _philoso- 
phic or theologic poems, though certain other poems might be 
also fathered on him, because written in the same strain of 
mystical and allegorical theology, and as it were in the same 
spirit with which this Thracian prophet was inspired; or at 
least, that the Orphic doctrine was first conveyed down by oral 
cabala or tradition from him, and afterwards, for its better pre- 
servation, expressed in verses, that were imputed tq Orpheus, 
after the same manner as the font verses written by Lysis 
were to Pythagoras. And Philoponus’ intimates this latter to 
have been Aristotle’s opinion concerning the Orphic verses; he 
glossing thus upon those words of Aristotle before cited: KaAov- 


2 Of these I consider it unnecessary to speak, as they have been ably treated of by 
J. A. Fabricius, Biblioth. Griee. lib. 1. cap. 19. sect. 2. p. 119. and lib. 2. cap. 12. 
sect. 4. p. 452. who has pointed out the different passages. 

* Strom. lib. 1. p. 343. [P. 397. Edit. Potteri.] 

3 Comm. in Aristot. Libr, 3. De Anima, fol, 2. ed. direc, Venet. 1553, fol. 
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pevorg elie, Ste un) SoKet Oppewe ra tn, we Kal avrdc ev re wept giro- 
aoplac Aye. Abrov yao eiat ra Od-ypara, ravra 84 daar ’Ovondxpe- 
rov ty treat karaGeiva “ Aristotle calls them the reputed Orphic 
verses, because they seem not to have been written by Orpheus 
himself, as the same Aristotle affirmeth in his book of philosophy. 
The doctrine and opinions of them indeed were his, but Ono. 
macritus is said to have put them into verse.” However, there 
can be no doubt at all made, but that the Orphic verses, by 
whomsoever written, were some of them of great antiquity, 
(they being much older than either Aristotle, Plato, or Herod- 
otus) as they were also had in great esteem amongst the Pagans; 
and therefore, we may very well make a judgment of the 


theology of the ancient Pagans from them.* 
® 


* The question of Orpheus and the Orphic poems is encompaseed with innumerable 
difficulties, which not even the sagacious would be able to remove, except upon sur- 
mises and conjectures. I shall merely notice one or two points more particularly per- 
taining to this place: for the rest, those who wish to know more of the subject, may 
consult Fabricius, Borrichius, Vossius, and others. Our learned author does not appear 
to make a sufficiently accurate distinction here between two questions, which however, 
are in fact distinct and separate. The first is: whether there existed in the most 
ancient times a certain Thracian, named Orpheus, who enlightened Greece with his 
poems and sung many things concerning the gods. ‘The other: whether the Orphic 
poems now extant, and occurring especially in the works of the ancient champions of 
Christianity and of the later Platonists, are fragments of the poems of that most 
ancient bard. The former question, notwithstanding what Aristotle may say, ought, I 
think, to be answered in the affirmative by all those who are not disposed to consider 
the testimonies of so many ancient authors, who have quoted Orpheusand his poems, to 
be destitute of every vestige of truth. Indeed, if neither Orpheus himself, nor any 
doctrine or poems of his ever existed, I confees myself unable to discover, either by 
reasoning or conjecture, what could have led posterity thus falsely to ascribe many 
things to this imaginary bard. The other question is disposed of by the learned 
Doctor in such a way as to merit our commendation of his prudence and modesty. 
He merely requires that the great antiquity and authority of the Orphic poems be ac- 
knowledged ; but leaves it altogether undecided as to what author they are to be 
ascribed to. I should have assented altogether to this opinion, if he had immediately 
added what he concedes afterwards, that the whole of the productions bearing the name 
of Orpheus are not to be placed in the same rank. The very great antiquity of some 
of them I would not for a moment question, such as those to be found in Plato, 
Iiodorus, and others; nor would I by any means deny that a poem ascribed to 
Orpheus was in existence long before the time of our Saviour; while on the other 
hand, if I am not mistaken, some of the more recent ones bear evident marks of fraud 
and imposture. More than one of those quoted by Justin Martyr and other Christian 
writers appear to me to be of a character more guitable to the author of the Sybilline 
poems than to,Orpheus, and evidently breathing the Christian doctrine ; and this indeed, 
is confessed a little afterwards by the learned Doctor himself. Nor do I consider the 
Orphic poems with which the later Platonists, according to Marinus, Vita Procli, cap. 20. 
were so delighted, as to interpret and inculcate them in their own schools, to be of high 
antiquity, but, like many others, to have been forged by that crafty and deceitful sect 
of philosophers, for the purpose of showing that even Orpheus belonged to their creed. 
Hence, it must be clear that, to my mind, great caution should be exercised in judging 
of those verses of Orpheus which are extant in Proclus and others of his school. One 
thing, indeed, will be obvious to every one who compares the fragments of Orpheus 
with each other, namely, that they are inconsistent, and profess no uniform doctrine 
respecting God, which is a proof that they are the composition of various authors, Of 
the Orphic poems, which at this day are read entire, and have lately been edited by 
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Now that Orpheus, the Orphic doctrine, and poems, were 
polytheistical, is a thing acknowledged by all. Justin Martyr 
affirms, that Orpheus asserted three hundred and sixty gods ; he 
also bestows upon him this honourable title,S (if it may be 
reeepe of woAvOedryrog wariip cai rpwrog Sidaaxadoc, “ the 
father and first teacher of polytheism amongst the Greeks ;” he 
supposing’ that Homer derived his polytheism from him : “Oyngo¢ 
ri¢ woAvSedrytoe 'Opgéiwe ZnrAwcac éokar, puSwdwe piv wrgdvev 
Seov péipvyra, iva py Coky ric (Opdiwe argdecy wornorws, 
“Homer emulating Orpheus’ polytheism, did himself therefore 
fabulously write of many gods, that he might not seem to 
dissent from his poems, whom he had so great a veneration for.” 
With which also agreeth the testimony of Athenagoras:* ’Ope@sic 
kal ra ovéuara Lewy mpwrog ESeupev, kal rac yevécec SeEnAGe, nal 
Sea ixaorocg wéempaxrat Ele, Kat Ounpog ta woAXa cat wepl Seer 
paAtora Exera, “Orpheus first invented the very names of the 
gods, declaring their generations, and what was done by each of 
them; and Homer, for the most part, follows him therein.” 
Indeed, the whole mythical theology, or fables of the gods, 
together with the religious rites amongst the Greeks, are com- 
monly supposed to have owed their first original to no other 
but Orpheus. In which el He fables, not only the things of 
nature, and parts of the world, were all theologized, but also all 
manner of human passions, imperfections, and vices (according 
to the literal sense) attributed to the gods. Insomuch, that 
divers of the Pagans themselves took great offence at them; as, 
for example, Isocrates,* who concludes that a divine Nemesis or 
vengeance was inflicted upon Orpheus for this impiety: 'Opgeic 
6 paXtora Twv ToLOvTWY Adywy aypauevoc, StacracSee¢ Tov Bion 
éreActrnae, “ Orpheus, who was most of all guilty in this kind, died 
a violent death.” Also Diog. Laertius® for this cause made a ques 
tion whether he should reckon Orpheus amongst the philosophers 
or no: and others have concluded that Plato ought to have 
banished Orpheus likewise out of his commonwealth, for the same 
reason that he did Homer’? which is thus expressed, ‘for not 


And. Christ. Eschenhach, I say nothing. Not one of them appears to me to be 
genuine or truly Orphic, although I am perfectly willing that others should dissent from 
this opinion. 

5 Apologia 2. pro Christianis, p. 104. 

¢ I do not remember a passage wherein Justin styles Orpheus the father of poly- 
theism ; he, however, calls him its first teacher, in his Cohort. ad Grascoa, p. 15. 

7 Cohort. ad Graecos, p. 17. 

* Apologia pro Christ. cap. 15. p. 64. 

* Laudat. Busiridis, p. 452. 

* Proem. segm. 4. p. 5. 

10 lie has cxpreased the words of Plato, De Legibus, lib. 2. p. 429. who considers 
it to be particularly a matter for censure in the ancient poets that they have lied pj 
Kado, “not well,’’ 
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lying well concerning the gods.” And here we may take notice 
of the monstrosity and extravagancy of Orpheus’ fancy, from 
what Damascius' and others tell us, that he made one of his 
principles to be Spaxovra xepaddc Exovra mpocrepuxvlac rabpov 
cal Afovroc, tv pésw O? Jeov modawroyv, al iri Huwy mrepa, “& 
Dragon, having the heads both of a bull and a lion, and in the 
midst the face of a god, with golden wings upon his shoulders ;” 
which, forsooth, must be an incorporeal deity and Hercules, with 
which Nature (called Ananche and Adrastea) was associated. 
Nevertheless, the generality of the Greekish Pagans, looking 
upon this Orpheus not as a mere fanciful poet and fabulator, but 
as a serious and profound philosopher, or mystical theologer, a 
person transcendantly holy and wise ; they supposed all his fables 
of the gods to be deep mysteries and allegories, which had some 
arcane and recondite sense under them; and therefore had a high 
veneration for him, as one who did aAn@lcrepov SeoAoyeiv (as 
Athenagoras writes*) “ more truly theologize than the rest,” and 
was indeed divinely inspired. Tneorauis that Celsus would 
rather have had the Christians to have taken Orpheus for a god, 
than our Saviour Christ,* advépa époAoyouptvwe doly xonod- 
pevov mvebuart, kal avrov Bralwe aroSavdvra, “as being a man 
unquestionably endued with a holy spirit, and one, who also (as 
well as the Christians’ Jesus) died a violent death.” 

But that Orpheus, notwithstanding all his polytheism or mul- 
tiplicity of gods, acknowledged one supreme unmade-Deity, as 
the original of all things, may be first presumed from hence, 
because those two most religious philosophic sects, the Pytha-~ 
goreans and Platonists, not only had Orpheus in great esteem, 
he being commonly called by them 6 Geo a ba “ the theologer,” 
but were also thought in great measure to have owed their theo- 
By and Lyeseed oooh to him, as deriving the same from his prin- 
ciples and traditions. This hath been already intimated, and 
might be further proved. Pythagoras, as we are informed by 
Porphyrius and Jamblichus,° learned something from all these 
four, from the Egyptians, from the Persian i, from the 
Chaldeans, and from Orpheus, or his followers. Accordingly, 
Syrianus* makes 'Opgexat xal [lvSayoy«al apyai, “ the Orphic 

1 These words of Damascius are among those extracted by Wolf from his unedited 
work On First Principles, Anecdota Grec. tom. 3. p. 254. Compare the fragment 
of Orpheus preserved by Athenagoras, Legat. pro Christian. cap. 16. p. 72. 

2 Apolog. pro Christianis, cap. 15. p. 64. 

* C. Cels. lib. 7. p. 367. 

> See the latter in his Vita Pythagor. cap. 28. p. 122. where he confesses it to be 
probable that Pythagoras learned many things from the Orphic doctrine, With regard 
to Porphyry, however, the learned Doctor's memory has deceived him ; as he neither 
o ed i Pythagor. nor elsewhere, numbers Orpheus among the preceptors of 

Comm, ad lib. 3.13, 14. Metaphys. Aristotelis, fol. 59. b. &c. a work not yet 


edited in Greek, but known only from a Latin translation of Bagolinus, published at 
Venice, 1558, 4. 
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and Pythagoric principles to be one and the same.” And as we 
understand from Suidas,> the same Syrianus wrote a book in- 
titled, Sung~wvla ’Oogiwc, MvSaydpov cai NAarwvoc, * The har- 
mony of Orpheus, Pythagoras and Plato. Proclus, besides the 
place before cited, frequently insists upon this elsewhere, in his 
commentary upon the Timzus, as p. 289.: MuSaydpecoy &2 xai rd 
raic ’Opgixatc EreaSae yeveadoylatc. “Avabey yap ato Tic 
’Opgexiig Tapaddcewe Ca Tlv2aydpovu xai cig" EXAnvac H wept Sear 
imtorhun moonAOev, “It is Pythagorical to follow the Orphic 
genealogics. For from the Orphic tradition downward by Py- 
thagoras was the knowledge of the gods derived to the Greeks” 
And that the Orphic philosophy did really agree and symboliz 
with that, which afterwards was called Pythagoric and Platonic, 
and was of the same strain with it, may be gathered from that 
of Plato in his Cratylus, where he speaks concerning the etymo- 
logy of the Greck word capa :* Aoxovar pévroe pou paAtora Séolat 
of audi "Opdéa rovro Td Gvopa, we Sikny SSodene Tic Yuya, 
rourov cé meolEoAoy Exetv, tva owonrat, Seopwrnolou sixdva’ eivat 
ovy THe Wuyi¢ TOUTO aUTO, Ewe av éxrlon Ta OPEtAGuEVA TO au, 
* Orpheus and his followers seem to me to have given the best 
etymolovy of this word cayua (from owfeoSar), that the soul is 
here in a state of punishment, its body being a prison to it, 
wherein it is kept in custody, till its debts or faults be expiated, 
and is therefore called capa.” Now these three philosophies, 
the Platonic, Pythagoriec and Orphic, symbolizing so much 
together, it 13 probable, that as the Platonic and Pythagoric, so 
the Orphic likewise derived all their gods from one self-existent 
Deity. 

Which may be further manifested from that epitome of the 
Orphic doctrine, made long since by Timotheus the chronographer 
in ine Cosmopovia, still extant in Cedrenus* and Eusebii Chronica, 
and imperfectly set down by Suidas (upon the word Orpheus) 
as his own, or without mentioning the author's name: "EE 
apyiig avedelyOn rey Kdouyp 6 ailiip, vxe rov Orov EnprovpynBeic, 
“ First of aft the ether was made by God, and after the ether a 
chaos; a dark and dreadful night then covering all under the 
whole ether.” Ynnaivwy rv vixra roorepeveer, Orpheus hereby 
signifying (saith Timotheus) that Night was senior to Day,” or 
that the world had a beginning: Eipnxwe tv ro avrov éxOfou, 
axatdAyTroy Twa Kal TavTwy UTipraToy Elval, TPOYEVEGTEpUY TE 
Ka Cyploupyoy aTartwY, kal avrow tou aifépog, kat mavtTwv ro 


* Voce Zvptaroc, Lexic. te 3.p. 10, ed. Kusteri. 

* PP. 400. Steph. 

* Chronograph, fol. $6. Mc. Compare Andr. Chiist. Eschenbach, Epigenes seu de 
Puesi Orphica, p. 87, &c. who gives the whole of this Orphic fragment from Cedrenus 
and illustrates it in his usual manner ; with which it will be worth while also to compare 
the copious extracts trom the same Timotheus on the Orphie Theogony, made br 
J. Malalas, Historia Chronica, p. 88. xc, ; 
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um’ avrdy roy aifipa,’ “ He having declared also in his expli- 
cation, that there was a certain incomprehensible Being, which 
was the highest and oldest of all things, and the maker of every 
thing, even of the ether itself, and things under the ether. 
But the earth being then invisible by reason of the darkness, a 
light breaking out through the ether illuminated the whole 
creation; this light being said by him, to be that highest of all 
Beings (before mentioned),® which is called also counsel and life.” 
Tavra ra rola dvdpara (to use Suidas’ words here) play dévaney 
amepijvaro, kat tv kparoc rou Snutovpyou wavrwy Jeov, rov wavta 
& rou pn dvroc mapayaydvroc sic ro elvat, “ These three names 
in Orpheus (light, counsel and life) declaring one and the same 
force and power of that God, who is the er of all, and who 
produceth all out of nothing into being, whether visible or invi- 
sible.” To conclude with Timotheus: ‘O 8 avric, "Opdgedc, év 
ty avrov BiEAw ouvérakev, Gre Oia TwV ab’Tr@v Tplwy dvopaTwY 
ulag Oedrnroc, ra wavra éytvero, kai avrég tort ra wavra, “ And 
the same Orpheus in his book declared, that all things were 
oe by one Godhead in three names, and that this God is all 
things.’ 

But that Orpheus asserted one supreme Deity, as the original 
of all things, is unquestionably evident from the Orphic verses 
themselves ; of which notwithstanding, before we mention any 
in way of proof, we shall premise this observation, or rather 
suspicion of our own, that there seem to be some Orphic verses 
supposititious, as well as there were Sibylline; they being coun- 
terfeited either by Christians or Jews. For we must freely 
profess for our own part, that we cannot believe all that to be 
genuine, which is produced by ancient fathers as Orphical ; that 
is, either to have been written by Orpheus himself, or else by 
Onomacritus, or any other Pagan of that antiquity, according to 
the Orphic cabala or tradition. 


7 In Malalas, p, 89. these words are read a little differently, but to nearly the 
snme sense. 

§ The reading of the passage is better in J. Malalas than in Cedrenus, whom the 
learned Doctor follows: O% dvopa b adbrog 'Oppede dxovoac ix rg payreiac 
EEecre pn tiva gavat, rd 'Epucerriw’® Oreo éEppnveverat rg Korvy yAwooy, BovAr, 
pwc, Zwodornp, “ Whose name Orpheus having heard from the Oracle declared, that 
no one should utter Ericepeo, which in the common language signifies counsel, light, 
the giver of life.” 

* If Timotheus had copied out the whole of this fragment of Orpheus it would have 
been much easier to understand what amount of credit is due to him. But, as has 
been justly observed by Eschenbach, Epigenes, p. 90. he totally changed the order of 
the poem, and fancied himself able to show, by garbled extracts culled here and there, 
that Orpheus’ doctrine on the origin of the world was not much at variance with the 
account given by Moses, and that the three persons in one Supreme Deity was a tenet 
long ago propounded by that poet. Which renders this testimony altogether suspected 
and worthless. The recklessness of the later Greeks is well known; who, in order to 
elicit proofs of their own theories, frequently scrupled not to inflict the gravest injuries 
on the writers of antiquity. 
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As for example, this concerning Moses :'° 


"Oc Adyoe dpxaiwy, we tdpoyeniic durakey, 
"Ex Seodey yvepaco ANabwy card Cixdkaca Oeopér 


Ut habet sermo antiquorum, ut cx-aqua-ortus descripsit, 
Accepta divinitus lege, que duplicia preecepta continet. 


And this that is commonly understood of Abraham :' 


Ob ydp xi» ric Ifo. Synraey, pepdxwy cpaivovra, 
Ei py povvoyernce rig axoppwk gvrov dvwbey 
Xaddaiwy, icpic yap Env dorpoiv wopeing. 


Non enim quispiam mortalium videre posset eum, qui hominibas imperat, 
Nisi Unigenitus quidam profectus ab antiqua origine gentis 
Chaldxworum ; sciebat enim astri cursum. 


The manifest forgery of which might make one suspect also 
some other passages, such as this concerning the divine :: 


© Extant in Eusebius, among others, Preepar. Evang. lib. 13. cap. 12. p. 664. 665. 
together with other verses of Orpheus, among which is found also the following oracle 
concerning Abraham. According to Eusebius’ account, all those verses were 
from a certain work written by Aristobulus, a Jew, and Peripatetic philosopher, and 
addressed to Ptolemy, king of Egypt. But these verses are read very differently i= 
Justin Martyr, Cohort. ad Gentes and Apolog. 2. where not a few of thoee found m 
Eusebius are wanting, including the verses concerning Moses and Abraham, which 
would be in vain looked for in the fragment of Orpheus as exhibited by Justin. Hence 
it is clear, that there was some Christian or Jew, who interpolated the ancient verses of 
Orpheus agreeably to his own conceptions. To me it appears moet likely to have been a 

' Jew, because the interpolated verses favour the Jewish rather than the Christian cause, and 

relate to thuse persons, who of all others were held in reverence by the Jews, namels, 
Moses and Abraham. Nor do I disapprove of the conjecture of Eschenbach, who, in 
his Epigenes, p. 148. suspects Aristobulus himself, a learned Jew, to have disfigured 
Orpheus with his own fictions, in order to enhance the glory and authority of his own 
nation and ancestors. At all events, the imposture is neither inconsistent with the 
character of the Jews, who are known to have been guilty of many similar attempt, 
especially in Egypt, for the sake of promoting their own interests with other nations; 
nor foreign to the designs of Aristobulus, which the fact itself shows to have been 
altogether fraudulent and concocted fur the deception of the Egyptian king. For 
Aristobulus had undertaken to prove this, which he himself must have known to be 
false, that the Greek philosophers and poets had borrowed all that was sound and wise 
in their doctrines from the Jews, In this oracle of Orpheus others read dArcyerie, 
who I have no doubt are mietaken. 

1 That this oracle is correctly understood of Abraham is, in my opinion, satisfactorily 
proved by the erudite arguments of II. Grotius in his Comment. ad Matthseum, cap. 5. 
31. p. 95. 96. as also by the numerous testimonies of the ancients, collected by J. Alb. 
Fabricius, Codex Pacudepigr. Veter. Testam, t. 1. cap. 109. p. 350. &c. and t. 2. p. 81. 
who represent Abraham tu have been most intimately versed in astronomy. Hence, I 
consider, we ought by no means to agree with Pet. Dan. Huet, who supposes it to have 
reference to Moses; which conjecture is sufficiently refuted by the fact that this 
provyoyerne is stated to have sprung from the Chaldeans. 

2 Fr. Viger, the translator of Eusebius’ Prepar. Evang. in which this decree of 
Orpheus occurs, lib, 13. cap. 12. p. 664. 665. renders the royoe Setog in the first 
verse oracula divina, ‘‘ divine oracles.” But Justin Martyr, Cohort. ad Graecos, p. 16. 
and Apolog. 2. p. 105. docs not hesitate to refer it to the eternal Son of God. In my 
opinion, Viger has given the true sense of Orpheus, who is here not thinking of the 
most holy Xéyog, or “ Word.” Wherefore there is no reason for our supposing this 
verse to be the forgery of some Christian. We ought rather to say that Sastin lost 
aight of Orpheus’ meaning while endeavouring to discover in it traces of the Christian 
doctrine, 
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Eig é2 Adyor Seiov BriWac, robrw mpoctdeve, 
"LSéivwy epading voepdy xbrog. 


Wherefore it being not ingenuous to lay stress upon that for the 
proof of any thing, which ourselves believe not to be sincere and 

ehuine ; we shall here cite no Orphic verses for the acknow- 
si of one supreme Deity, but only such as we find attested 
in 


agan writings. As first of all that copy produced by Proclus 
upon the Timzus :* 


Todveca ody rp wavti Atdc radwy ivroc irdyOn, 
AlSéipog ebpsing 40’ odpavod dydaow doc, 

IIdyrov r’ adrpvysrov, yalne 1’ épixudiog evn: 
’Oxeavdg re piyac, cal velara raprapa yatne, 

Kai rorapdc, cai wévrog dmelptrog, dd\Ad re wavra, 
Ildvrec r° a3dvarot pdcapec Seol, Hde Séacvas 
“Oooa r’ Envy yeyawra, cai borepoy dxxdo’ Euedrew 
’Eyivero’ Znvic 0” ivi yaorips cippa wedires. 


To this'sense: “ Wherefore, together with the universe, were 
made within Jupiter the height of the ethereal heaven, the 
breadth of the earth and sea, the great ocean, the profound 
Tartara, the rivers and fountains, and all the other things, all 
the immortal gods and goddesses. Whatsoever hath been, or 
shall be, was at once contained in the womb of Jupiter.” 

Proclus understands this of the ideas of all things being in 
God, before the world was produced, that is, in order of nature 
only, he supposing them in time coeve. However, it is plain, 
that all things are said to be contained in the womb and fecundity 
of one self-originated Deity, not only all the other gods and 
goddesses, but every thing else whatsoever.® 

Again Proclus, in the same place, ushers in another copy of 
Orphic verses (which are also found in the writer de Mundo) 
after this manner: Toy o2 iSewv wAnone dv, Sa robrwy tv 
iaur@ ta Gra meprelAnpe, we cal rovro évdexvipevoc & Adyoc 
triyyaye, “ The Demiurgus, or maker of the world, being fall of 
ideas, did by these comprehend all things within himeelf, as that 
theologer also declareth in these following verses :” 


Zevc wparocg yévero, Zeve orarog apyutpavvoc* 

Zev¢ xeparn, LZedvo piocca’ Acdc Oo ix wavra rirverac 

Zeve apony yéivero, Zev apbporoc Exrero vbpen’ etn 
Zev wbSpnyv yaing re cai obpavod aorepdevroc’ 


* Page 95. 

3 Eschenbach, who in his Epigenes, p. 69. has given a sort of illustration of this and 
the following oracle, considers them both to form a portion of the poem said to have 
been entitled by Orpheus Kparijpec. This learned man made a most careful collection 
of the sayings of Orpheus, scattered through various authors, but in my opinion was 
not always happy in expounding them. He mostly adopted the explanations of the 
junior Platonists, who, however, are known to have explored ancient authors for the 
sake of discovering their own dogmas in them rather than their true meaning, and to 
have been inflamed with an insane love of allegory. 
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Zevo xvoin wavrev Zetc deaparov rupoc opyty’ 

Letc wovrov pica’ Fete iyrtog Het carey” 

ZLete Paoreter Levy avrog axavtwy apytyéiveOXoC 

"Ev xparog, tic Aaipwr yivero, piyag apxyog awarrey. 


Which likewise in plain prose is this: “ The high-thunderinz 
Jove is buth the first and the last; Jove is both the head a 
middle of all things; all things were made out of Jupiter; Jove 
is both a man and an immortal maid; Jove is the profundity of 
the earth and starry heaven; Jove 13 the breath of all things; 
Jove is the furce of the untameable fire; Jove the bottom of the 
sea; Jove is sun, moon and stars; Jove 1s both the original, and 
king of all things: there is one power, and one God, and one 
great ruler over all.”* 

Where though there be many strange expressions, yet this 
seems to be the strangest of them all, that ou iter should be 
said to be both a man and an immortal aid. But this 1s 
nothing but a poctic description of appevdSnAug, “ male and 
female together.” And it was a thing very familiar with all the 
mystical theologers amongst the Pagans, to call God appevd>nAvy, 
‘male and female together;” they signifying thereby emphs- 
tically, “ the divine fecundity,” or ‘the generative and creative 
power of the Deity ;” that God was able from himself alone to 
produce all things. Thus Damascius the philosopher, writing 
of this very Orphic theology, expounds it, agcevoSnAuy abrnv 
UreaTiaarTo, TooG Eveecev tig wWavrwy yevvyteie ovaiag, “ The 
Orphic theology ealls the first principles hermaphroditic, or male 
and female together; thereby denoting that essence, that is 
generative or productive of all things.” And that learned and 
pious Christian bishop, Synesius,® it seems, thought the expres- 


* This oracle occurs in many ancient writers, but is not read by all in the same form 
and order ; on which see Eschenbach, De Poési Orphica, p. 72. &e. 

® See Wolf's Excerpta, from the unpublished work of Damascius on first principles, 
in his Anecdot. Gre. t. 3. p. 354, 

S$ Hymn. 2. y. 63, G4. p. 313. opp. ed. Petavii. A variety of matter respecting the 
twofold sex in God and gods, as fancied in particular by the later Platonists and Py- 
thagoreans, and the custom among many of the ancients of calling God male and 
female, has been collected from various monuments by J. Alb. Fabricius, Bibliograph. 
Antiquar. cap. 8. sect. 7. p. 234. and Cod. Apocryph. N.T. t. 1. p. 361. b. and by 
J. Christ. Wolf, Ad Philosoph. Origenis, p. 39. For my part I shall inquire merely 
into the origin of this custom; nor do I consider there will be much difficulty in die 
covering it. It is notorious that, prior to the birth of our Saviour, there were already 
men who atruve to reduce the popular religions and the foolish notions entertained 
respecting gods and goddesses to some show of reason, and to reconcile them with the 
decrees of philosophers, After our Saviour’s birth, as is manifest from so many autho- 
rities, those philosophers who were desirous of being reputed followers of Pythagoras 
and Plato spent much time and study upon this labour. But scarcely any thing 
threw a greater obstacle in the way of their design than the fact of females being ranked 
in the number of the gods; which clearly proved, as was contended by most of the 
more wise, that the gods had been men united with wives, and formerly entangled in 
the love of women, and therefore that the paying of divine honours to them was mad- 
ness and impicty. These goddesses were made subjects for the severest ridicule and 
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sion so harmless, that he scrupled not himself to make use of it, 
in those elegant and devout hymns of his to God Almighty : 


=v rarnho, Xd 6 oot parno, 
xb 8’ Gpbpny, Id dé SHrve, 


Tu Pater, Tu es Mater, 
Tu Mas, Tu Femina. 


Besides these, there are also certain other Orphic verses, 
scattered up and down in Proclus, but cited altogether in Euse- 
bius? out of Porphyrius, in which the whole world is represented 
as one great animal, God being the soul thereof. 


sarcasm by the Academics and other philosophers of declared hostility to all religion. 
Thus Velleius in Cicero, De Nat. Deorum, lib. 1. cap. 34. p. 2932. says: Nam quod 
et mares Deos et feminas esse dicitis, quid sequatur, videtis, ‘‘ For in asserting that 
there are male and female gods, you see what follows.” They were exposed also to 
the attacks of Christians, whose object was to show the turpitude of the popular religions. 
From among many I shall quote the testimony of Arnobius alone, who, lib. 3.adv. Gentes, 
p. 132. inveighs with great bitterness against the goddesses of the pagans: Quid dicitis, 
says he among other things, O sancti atque impolluti antistites religionum ? Habent Dii 
sexus, et genitalium membrorum circumferunt feeditates? O pura, O sancta atque ab 
omni turpitudinis labe disparata divinitas! | Lubet videre Deas gravidas, Deas fetas, 
gliscentibusque per dies alvis, intestini ponderis morositate cunctari: parturire alias 
tractu longo, et manus obstetricas querere: illas telis gravibus et dolorum acuminibus 
fixas ejulare, ct hortari, et inter hc omnia suppetias Junonis implorare Lucine, 
“ What say ‘you, ye holy and unpolluted champions of religions? Have the gods 
then sexes, and do they carry about with them the impurities of genital members ? 
-... O pure, O holy, O spotless divinities! . . . Delightful must it be to behold 
pregnant goddesses,” &c. The Stoics, therefore, had long ago rejected these goddesses, 
and called the marriages of the gods errors and idle superstitions, referring the whole to 
physical things. Genera, says the Stoic, in Cicero De Nat. Deor. lib. 2. cap. 28. 
p. 2996, t. 9. opp. conjugia, cognationes (Deorum) omniaque intreducta ad simili- 
tudinem imbecilitatis humanzw .. . . et creduntur stultissime, et plena sunt futilitatis 
summeque levitatis, ‘‘ The genders, marriages, affinities (of the gods), and all those 
things introduced in resemblance of human weakness, are most foolishly believed, and 
full of the grossest absurdity.” Subsequently, however, greater subtlety was brought 
to bear upon this matter hy the later Platonists, some of whom, in order to ward off 
the weapons of Christians, taught that the notion entertained by the ignorant multitude 
of the two sexes of the gods was to be understood of the twofold divine power; others 
held that the ancient philosophers, by this fiction of Jupiter and Juno, intended to 
represent, by an image as it were, that there exists in God a power of producing 
from himeelf, and by one act, all those things which, in the ordinary course of nature, 
are caused by the union of male and female. In signification of which they called 
God androgynous, or male and female together. In process of time these opinions, 
which manifestly betray their own fallacy, were more widely diffused, and gave occasion 
to fanatics and men of perverted minds to invent various absurdities, and to pass them 
off for abstruse wisdom with those who were ignorant of the causes that gave rise to 
the whole theory. With respect to the Orphic verses themselves, which have led to 
these remarks, they are the production, I do not doubt, of a Platonist, who considered 
it a glorious thing to adorn the tenets of his sect with the name of Orpheus. The same 
is my opinion, if it be only mine, of the oracle following. They both appear to me to 
savour of the Platonic rather than of the Orphic doctrine. 

7 Prepar. Evang. lib. 3. cap. 9. p. 100. I do not believe the third of these verses 
to have been removed from its proper place, as Dr. Cudworth intimates a little below, 
nor do I see any reason for doing so. But entertaining the opinion that all the ancient 
poets made Jove and mind more ancient than chaos itself, and that these two are used 
by them as names of the Supreme Deity, he is displeased at finding counsel and love 
here associated with water, earth, night and day, and placed below the Supreme Deity. 
But, if 1 mistake not, it has already been clearly shown by us above, that the learned 
Doctor thinks somewhat too favourably of the doctrine of the ancient poets, whose 
fables do not admit of being reconciled with the precepts and rules of sound reason. 
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“Ey 8¢ dipac Bacidsior ly @ race wdvra ecvedrsiras, 
lip cai lwp, cai yaia, cai aidjp, vwE re cai §pag 
Kai Mijric, tpwrog yevitep, cai Epwe mwodvrepang 
HMavra ydp ty peyary Znvog rate Cwpare ceirac 
Tov Chroe cedars» péy iceiy, cai caida wrpdécwra, 
Otpardg alyAnec, dy xptoea appic Fapac 

"ACTPWY pappapiwy wepecadrttee HEpiJovras, &c. 
Omnia regali sunt hc in corpore clausa, 

Ignis, et unda, et terra, ether cum nocte dieque; 
(Consilium, primus genitor, cum numine amoris; ) 

Juppiter iminenso sub corpore cuncta coércet : 

En hujus caput eximium, vultusque decoros 

Undique resplendens celum, cui pendula circum 

Aurea Cosaries astrorum lumina fundit : 

Sunt oculi Phebus, Pheboque adversa recurrens 

Cynthia, &c. 


Where probably that one verse, 
Kai Mijric, wporog yevirwp, cal "Epwe wodvreprne, 


though truly Orphical, and indeed divine, (it signifying, that 
mind and love were the first begetters and original of all things) 
was notwithstanding clapped in unduly out of some other 

But from all these citations it plainly appears, that according to 
the Orphic theology, though there were many s and go 
desses tuo gaint od ¥et there was one original and king of them 
all, one supreme Deity acknowledged. We are not ignorant, 
that sume of the ancient and learned fathers,® conceiving 
it contradictious for Orpheus at the same time to assert 
both many gods and one God, apprehended this to be a conve- 
nient salvo for this difficulty, to suppose, that Orpheus had by 
fits and turns been of different humours and persuasions ; first a 
rank polytheist, asserting three hundred and more; and 
then afterwards a converted monotheist, they being the rather 
led into this opinion by reason of certain counterfeit Orphic 
verses in Aristobulus, made probably by some ignorant Jew; 
wherein Orpheus is made to sing a palinodia or recantation, for 
his former error and polytheism. But we must crave leave, 
with all due respect, to dissent from reverend antiquity in this; 
it plainly appearing from that firat Orphic excerption in Proclus, 
that Orpheus at the sane time acknowledged both one unmade 
Deity (the original of all things), and many generated gods and 
goddesses, that were all contained in it.9 


® Justin Martyr. Cohort. ad Greecos, p. 15. and Apolog. 2. pro Christian. p. 104. 
Clemens Alexandr. Protrept. Cap. 7. p.63. and Cyrillus Alexandr. lib, 1. adv. Julianum, 
p. 25. Others, however, ] doubt not, will maintain this disagreement in the Orphic 
poems to be a proof that they are not the production of one man: the verses in which 
many gods are celebrated belonging to an ancient author, but those which sing the 
praises of one God to some later impostor who abused the name of Orpheus. 

® The learned Doctor is right in dissenting from the opinion of these fathers: but I 
do not know whether the eolution he gives of the discrepancy in the Orphic poems will 
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Having now made it sufficiently evident from such Orphic 
fragments as have been acknowledged by, Pagan writers, and by 
them cited out of Orpheus’ hymns and hanacdicn, that the 
opinion of monarchy or one pelexiatent Deity, the original of 

] things, was an essential part of the Orphic theology or cabala; 
we shall here further observe, that besides this opinion of mo- 
narchy, (but consistently with the same) a trinity also of divine 
hypostases subordinate was another part of this Orphic cabala. 
Proclus upon Plato’s T:mzus,* making an inquiry into Plato’s 
demiurgus or opifex of the world, gives us an account, amongst 
other Platonists, of the doctrine of Amelius (who was contempo- 
rary with Plotinus, and who is. said to have taken notice of 
what St. John the evangelist had written concerning the Logos, 
as agreeing with the Platonic and Pythagoric hypothesis!*) ahter 
this manner: ’Apuédcocg 8? rpirov rout, Tov Anuioupyoy, xal Nove 
rptic, BaaiXki¢ rpsic, rov “Ovra, rov “Exovra, rov ‘Opwrra’ &a- 

Eoovar d2 ovrot, Ste d piv rowroc Nowe, ovrwe torty 6 torw* 'O 

2 Sedrepoc, tort piv 6 ev abrw vonrov, Exe O& Td TOO avbrov, Kal 
péréxe: wavrwe éxelvov, kat Sa rovro debrepoc’ “O 82 rplrog, Eort 
piv ro éy ary, Kal ovroc vonréy’ (wac yap vove ry audvyourTt 
vonTy 6 aurdc¢ tori) Exe 82 Td ev Ty Sevtipy* Kal d9a Td TOWTOY" 
dow yao wAclw 1 axdatactc, TocoUTW Td Exov auvoodrepov. This 
passage being very remarkable, we thought fit to set it down at 

rge, and shall here translate it: ‘‘ Amelius makes a threefold 
demiurgus or opifex of the world, three minds and three kings ; 
him that is, him that hath, and him that beholds. Which three 
minds differ thus, in that the first 1s essentially that which he is 
(or all perfection): the second is its own intelligible, but hath 
the first (as something distinct from it), and indeed partakes 
thereof, and therefore is second. The third is also that intelli- 
gible of its own (for every mind is the same thing with its 
correspondent intelligible), but hath that which is in the second, 
and beholds the first. For how much soever every bei 
departs from. the first, so much the obscurer is it.” After which 
Proclus immediately subjoins: Todrove oby rove rpetc vdac xat 
Snutovpyovce vrorlBerat, nai rove wapa ty TlAdtwv, rpeic Bacr- 
Aflac, cal rove wap’ ’Opgei rpeic, Pavyra, xal Ovpavoy, «at 
Kodvov, xal 6 pdXtora wap’ avtw Snuovpydc 6 Davnc torly, 
‘“‘ Amelius therefore supposeth these three minds and demiurgic 
principles of his to be both the same with Plato’s three kings, 
and with Orpheus’ trinity of Phanes, Uranus, and Cronus; but 
Phanes is supposed by him to be principally the demiurgus.” 


meet with general approval. He supposes, that as Orpheus sung sometimes of one 
and sometimes of many gods, he acknowledged at the same time both one God and a 
plurality of other gods, 

e 


Page 93. 
10 See Eusebius, Preepar. Evang. lib. 11. cap. 18, 19. p. 540. 
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Where though Proclus (who had some peculiar fancies and 
whimsies of his own, and was indeed a confounder of the Pla- 
tonic thevlogy, and a mingler of much unintelligible stuff with 
it) dues himself assert a monad or unity, superior to this whole 
trinity ; yet does he seem nevertheless rightly to contend against 
Ameclius, that it was not the first h postasis neither in the Pis- 
tonic nor Orphic trinity that was chiefly and properly the demi- 
urgus or opifex of the world, but the second. And thus Proclus' 
master Syrianus had before determined, that in the Orphic 
theolory, the title of Opifex did properly belong to Orpheus’ 
mpwrdyovoc Seve, or “ first tten God,” which was the same 
with Platu’s Nove, or “ Divine Intellect.” Agreeably where- 
unto Proclus’ conclusion is: Tle pév obtv 6 Snmoupyde¢ ior, cat 
ire Nove Seiog rig GAne romaewe alrioc, cipnaSw Sta rodrwy’ cai 
dtwe urd re ’Oppiwe kat MAdtwvoe, 6 abrog avupvetrar Enucovp- 

d¢ Zetc, awd Tobtwy broueuvnssw, “Thus much may suffice to 
have declared, who is the demiurgus of the world, namely, that 
it is the divine Intellect, which is the proper and immediate 
cause of the whole creation; and that it is one and the same 
demiurgical Jupiter, that is praised both by Orpheus and Plato.” 
Now besides this, it is observable that Damascius, in his book 
Nepi apy@r,* or “ concerning the principles” (not yet published), 
giving an account of the Orphic theology, tells us, amongst 
other things, that Orphcus introduced rpipopgoy Sed», “a tri- 
form deity.” To all which may be added what was before cited 
out of Timotheus the chronographer, that God had three namea, 
light, counsel, and life; and that all mee were made by one 
Deity under these three several names. Where Cedrenus,° the 
preserver of that excellent fragment of antiquity, concludes in 
this manner: Tavra Tiydbeo¢ auveypaLaro 6 ypovoypagog, Aéywr 
rov 'Opdéa mpd rocobrwy yodvey simdyra, Torada Guoodatoy éx- 
juoupyijaae ra wavra, ‘These things Timotheus the chronogra- 
pher wrote, affirming Orphcus, so long ago, to have declared, 
that all things were made by a co-essential or consubstantial 
Trinity.” Which, though otherwise it might be looked upon 
suspiciously, because that Timotheus was a Christian (especially 
in regard of that word éuoo0bctov), yet by comparing it with what 
we have before alleged out of pagan writers, it appears, that so 
far as concerns an Qrphic trinity, it was not altogether vainly 
written, or without ground by him.‘ 


1 Comm. in Libros aliquot Mctaphys. Aristotclis, p. 33. 

2 See Wolf's Extracts from this work of Damascius, sect. 13. in his Anecdot, 
Gree, tom. 3. p. 252. 253. 

* The very same is to be found in J. Malalas, Historia Chron. tom. 1. p. 92. 

* With every reapect for our learned author, | cannot suffer myself to suppoee, 
except upon better testimony, that Orpheus asserted three persons in one God. J] am 
aware, that men of no mean talent and learning share with him in this opinion; among 
whom, to omit the more ancient, as also those mentioned by Gabr, Naudeus, A polog, 
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But we have not yet done with Orpheus and the Orphic the- 
ology, before we have made one further reflection upon it, so as 
to take notice of that strong and rank haut-goust which was in 


pro magnis viris falso Magiz accusat. p. 138. the Jesuit Andr. Kircher stands pre- 
eminent, who, Gedipi Egypt. Gymn. Hierogl. class. 3. cap. 4. p. 15C. not only main- 
tains that the three names in Orpheus, Bovd2), gdoc, cai Zw), are the three first 
Sephiroth of the Cabalists, but also, cap. 12. p. 194. by an admirable or rather idle 
subtlety, and in a manner different from Dr. Cudworth, elicits from these poems the 
doctrine of the Trinity. Nor does the opinion of P. Dan. Huet, Quest. Alnetan. 
lib. 2. cap. 3. p. 95. differ much from this. But, setting aside the great authority of 
men so eminent, I scarcely find a single argument for agreeing with him. I shall only 
examine what is brought forward here and subsequently by Dr. Cudworth on this sub- 
ject, passing over the arguments of those of more humble abilities and learning. I. As 
to Amelius’ having, according to Proclus, supposed the three deities of Orpheus, 
Phancs, Uranus, and Cronus, to be Plato's three principles, this in my opinion is of 
little importance. Not long ago, a Benedictine, P. Pezronius, did not hesitate to 
affirm these Orphic Gods to have been three very ancient kings and heroes of the 
Gauls or Celts, Antiquité de la Nation ct de la Langue des Celts, p. 50. which opinion 
was adopted by J. Basnage, in opposition to the view taken by our author respecting 
the Orphic Trinity, Uistoire des Juifs, tom. 4. cap. 4. sect. 4. p. 50. But this path, 
which leads through uncertain acceptations of phrases and obsolete words to conjec- 
tures still more uncertain, I consider much too slippery and doubtful to be trodden 
with safety. Let us, therefore, take another. In the first place, the authority of 
Amelius, a Platonist of more than ordinary levity, is not sufficiently grave to command 
our immediate assent to his identification of the three Orphic Gods with the three 
principles of Plato. The whole of the Platonic sect, after the birth of our Saviour, 
was more expert in corrupting and perverting, than in illustrating and explaining, the 
opinions of ancient authors, which they always maintained to be closely allied to their 
own principles, The whole of their efforts were directed to this one point, to accom- 
modate their theories, as far as possible, to the precepts of Christians. Following 
the example of these, therefore, they put forth the grossest absurdities respecting a 
triune deity, and laboured with unremitting zeal to prove the high antiquity of their 
own doctrine and its accordance with the principles of all the philosophers of bygone 
days. Hence all, who had poescssed weight or influence formerly, were dragged to 
their own side by imposture or violence. Moreover, most of this class, as is evident 
from those of their works now extant, were remarkable for great weakness of judgment, 
and followed rather the fallacies of a delusive imagination than the precepts of sound 
and just reasoning. What sensible man then, I ask, would rely on the authority of 
these persons? Again, what Orpheus relates of those three gods cannot by any means 
be reconciled with the precepts of the Platonists regarding three principles or the Chris- 
tian doctrine of the Trinity. See the fragment of Orpheus preserved by Athenagoras, 
Apolog. pro Christian. cap. 16. p. 72. and Eschenbach’s Observationes De Poesi Or- 
phica, p. 95. &c. For my part, I take the same view of this theogony ascribed to 
Orpheus as of all other ancient theogonies, namely, that it is a confused jumble ot 
ancient history, and of the physical science of the period ; nor do I consider this poet, 
whoever he was, to have had any other object than that of remodelling the popular 
religion, in conformity with the dogmas he had espoused on various subjects of natural 
philosophy. II. The testimonies of Syrianus and Damascius have the same weight 
with me as those of Proclusand Amelius. These men are unworthy of being believed by 
men of ordinary sense ; as is evident even from this alone, that there are almost as 
many different opinions among them respecting their imaginary threefold Deity as 
there are philosophers, III. The chronographer Timotheus belongs to that class of 
later Greeks who gave new authority to the old proverb respecting Greek faith, and 
proved that nothing could surpass them in mendacity. Besides, he does not produce 
Orpheus’ verses in evidence of his own opinion, that Orpheus sung of three persons in 
one God, and consequently leaves us no means of judging upon what arguments it is 
founded. If he rested it merely upon the fact of Orpheus having called his first prin- 
ciple, counsel, light, and life, I should hold the whole demonstration to be utterly 
worthless. For if any one designates God by various names, is this necessarily a proof 
that he asserts three persons in one God? But what need is there of many words? 
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it, of making God to be all. As, for example, if we may repeat 
the forecited passages, and put in the name of God, instead of 
Zevc or Jupiter; Ardc wadw ivrog irbyOn, “ This universe, and 
all things belonging to it, were made within God.” Zymvoc ¢ 
évt yaorip: sippa repixe, “ All things were contained together 
in the womb of God.” Zetec xeparn, Zetec péooa, ‘* God is the 
head and middle of all things.” Zede riOunv yaine,” &c., “ God 
is the basis of the earth and heaven; God is the depth of the sea; 
God is the breath of all (or the air that we breathe); God is the 
force of the untameable fire; God is sun, moon, and stars.” "Er 
re déuac BactAciov, “ There is one kingly (or divine) body;” and 


Tlavyra ydp i» peyary Znvdc rads copare ceirat, 


“ For all these things lie in the great body of God.” And thus 

was the Orphic theology before represented also by Timotheua; 

the chronographer: Aca rig Sedrntroc wavra iyévero, cai avric 

oe wavra, “ All things were made by God, and himself is all 
ings.” 

But further to prove, that the ancient Greekish Pagans were 
indeed of such a religious humour as this, to resolve all thi 
into God, and to make God all, we shall here cite a remarka 
testimony of Plutarch’s, out of his “ Defect of Oracles:"* Ato 
maone yeviatwe uitiacg éyovane, of piv apddpa wararot Seordyo 
Kal wownral Ty Kpeirrov udvov TOV voUY Wot yeEty eiAOvTo, TOUTO 
on TO Kowon emipOeyyouevor wact mpaypact, 

Zeve apxn, Zevc péiooa, Ade o’ ke xavra widovrat’ 


raic & avaykalat¢ kal dvotxaic, ovx trt tpoohecay airlac’ of & 
VEWTEPOL TOUTWY Kal Puotkol mMpocayopEVGpEYN, TOVvavriow éxti- 
votc, Tig KaAng Kal Selag awowAavnSivrec apyxiic, Ev adpaci cal 
waQeot cwpatwy, wAnyaic re cat peraBodAaic cai kpacect rlSevrat ro 
oburay, “* Whereas there are two causes of all generation (the di- 
vine and the natural), the most ancient theologers and _ poets at- 
tended only to the more excellent of these two (the divine cause), 
resolving all things into God, and pronouncing this of them uni- 
versally, that God was both the beginning, and middle, and that 
all things were out of God. Insomuch, that these had no ah ody 
at all to the other natural and necessary causes of things. But, 
on the contrary, their juniors, who were called Physici (or natu- 
ralists), straying from this most excellent and divine principle, 
Pp all in bodies, their passions, collisions, mutations, and 


The whole of those verses of Orpheus adduced by Timotheus are to be looked upon with 
suspicion, as being, if not downright forgeries, at least manifestly interpolated. And what 
is this éx3earc, or exposition of Orpheus, quoted from Timotheus by Cedrenus and Mala 
las’ Is it Orpheus* own, or that of some one else 2. For my part, I have no doubt of 
its being the production of some later Greek. And, if this be the case, the whole of 
Timotheus’ argument evidently falls to the ground. 

* In Cedrenus and Malalas, ibid. * Page 436. 


| 
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standing they allowed other things to have distinct beings of 
their own. Thus much appearing from that riddle, which m 
fo oa verses was proposed by the maker of the world, to 

ight : 

. Tlic cé poe ky re ra wdvr’ fora, cai ywpic icacroy,* 
«How can all things be one, and yet every thing have a distinct 
being of its own?” Where “Ev rt ra xavra, “ all things one,” or 
“one all things,” seems to be the supreme Deity, or divine Ir 
tellect, as Proclus also interprets it: Td SAa wepetywv & Zeig 
Kai Tavra povacikwe Kai voepwe, Kara TOUTOUG ypNopoUc, pETA TH 
vucroc udlarnat, kal Tavra Ta tyxdopta Sev, xat rac polpac ro 
wavroc, “Jupiter, who containeth the universe, and i 
within himself, unitively and intellectually, according to thex 
Orphic oracles, gives a particular subsistence of their own als 
to all the mundane gods, and other parts of the universe.” 
this is ywolc Exacroy, in that forecited Orphic verse, “Every 
thing apart by itself,” the whole produced or created universe, 
with all its variety of things in it; which yet are wal pare 
said to be God also in a certain other sense, that shall be declared 
afterward. Nor can the Orphic theologers be charged with 
making God all in the second Stoical sense, as if they denied all 
incorporeal substance, they plainly asserting, as Damascius and 
others particularly note, Oeov aowparov, “an incorporeal Deity.” 
But as for the third way, it is very true, that the Orphic theo- 
logers did frequently call the world the body of God, and its 
several parts his members, making the whole universe to be one 
divine animal; notwithstanding which, they supposed not this 
animated world to be the first and highest Goa, but eithet 
Actrepov Secv, as the hermaic or trismegistic writers call it, 
‘‘the second God;” or else, as Numenius and others of the Pl- 
tonists speak, Tofrov Sedv, “the third God ;” the soul thereof 
being as well in the Orphic as it was in the Pythagoric and Pla- 
tonic trinity, but the third hypostasis; they supposing two other 
divine hypostases superior thereunto, which were perfectly se- 
crete from matter. Wherefore, as to the supreme Deity, these 
Orphic theologers made him to be all things, chiefly upon the 
two following accounts; first, because all things coming from 
God, they inferred, that therefore they were all contained in 
him, and consequently were, in a certain sense, himself; thus 
much being declared in those Orphic verses cited by Proclus’ 
and others, 

Ildyra rade epvac, aiSic gaog ic wodvynbic 
MidXtey dd xpading mpoginsy, woduSionedXa Pilar. 


* Proclus in [lib. 2. p. 112.) 

7 Comm. in Timzum Platonis, lib. 2. p. 95. The same verses occur in Clemens 
Alexandr., Aristot. De Mundo, Eusebius, and others, but not in the same form in all. 
See Eschenbach, De Poési Orphica, p. 74. 
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that therefore God ought to be worshipped in all things, that u. 
in all the several ee of the world, and things of nature, but 
especially in those animated intellectual beings which are sv- 
perior to men. Consentaneously whereunto, they did both 
Seodoyeiv Gravra, “theologize or deify all things,” looking upon 
every thing as having ureppiondy rt, “something supernatural,” 
or a kind of divinity in it; and also bestow several names upoa 
God, according to all the several parts of the world, and things 
of nature, calling him in the s heaven and ether, Jupiter; 
in the air, Juno; in the winds, lus; in the sea, Neptune: 
in the earth and subterranecous parts, Pluto; in learning, know- 
ledge, and invention, Minerva and the Muses; in wait Mare: in 
leasure, Venus; in corn, Ceres; in wine, Bacchus; and the 
ike.! 


1 That by far the greater portion of ancient philosophers held the opinion, that God 
is all things and that the whole of this universe is in a certain respect God, is a fact © 
generally acknowledged at this day, that men of the greatest learning and intelligence 
admit of but few exceptions to the number and reckon among the masters of Bes. 
Spinoza almost all the noted sages of antiquity. I shall not follow out this long 

ment, as other matters are at present under consideration, but shall confine myself 
to a brief illustration of the doctrine of Orpheus, the subject here in question, especially 
as I observe his name to have been passed over by those who have searched into 
ancient writers for traces of Spinozism before Spinoza. In the first place, then, it 8 
obvious that the language of those, who assert God to be all things and all things to be 
in God, admits of easy explanation. For, not to speak of the expressions of bolr 
writ, there were among Christians teachers of no inconsiderable eminence and free too 
from all suspicion of impiety towards God, who did not hesitate to make use of this 
phrase. Neither is there the slightest doubt that those who adopt this dogma do not 
interpret it in the same manner, but, though employing the same words, entertain some a 
worse and some a better opinion. Both the followers of Spinoza and those who tread 
in the footsteps of Fludd and the mystics, inculcate God to be all things and all things 
to be God. But, apart from the words, we may perceive a great distinction between 
the two classes and may Icarn that the flagitiousness of the former cannot fairlr be 
charged upon the latter. Hence it follows, that in canvassing the dogmas of ancient 
philosophers, who have taught any thing of the sort, we ought to exercise caution and 
by no means to place them all in the same category. II. This being the case, it 
remains for us to inquire among whom we are to class this real or fictitious Orpheus, 
whether among those who accept this dogma in an evil and impious sense, or among 
such as express by a harsh phraseology sentiments by no means deserving of con- 
demnation. Dr. Cudworth is wholly intent upon showing, that Orpheus taught a sound 
and pure doctrine, and was uncontaminated by the concvits of fanatics, Stoica, and other. 
I could have wished he had brought forward such authorities on the subject as admitted 
of no question, and accustomed as I am to pay all poesible respect to the ancients, I 
should have been the first to express my concurrence. But in the first place he assumes 
Orpheus to have held the same opinion as the junior Platonists and not only to have 
professed an incorporeal God, but also like them to have regarded the world as a 
second or third God ; although, upon what testimony he does so, I do not perceive. 
From the extant remains of the Orphic verses nothing of the kind can be elicited, and 
to place any reliance upon the Platonists themselves in this matter, who boast of 
Orpheus as having favoured their own principles, would be just as safe as to believe 
those chemists of the present day, who foolishly pretend that Moses, Peter, Paul, Hermes, 
and all other pious and learned men, devoted their attention to the transmutation of 
metals. Having, however, assumed this without sufficient testimony, the learned doctor 
proceeds still farther and, calling in the aid of some verses of Orpheus, endeavours to 
show the reason, why Orpheus asserted God to be all things. But, as will by and by be 
made appear, he does not interpret those verses in the sense required by the order and 
context of the whole poem ; but seems in his explanation to have regarded what the 
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XVIII. Having treated largely concerning the two mot 
eminent Polytheists amongst the ancient Pagans, Zoroaster and 
Orpheus, and clearly proved, that they asserted one 
Deity; we shall in the next place obeerve, that the I 
themselves also, notwithstanding their multifarious polythe 
and idolatry, had an acknowledgment amongst them of one 
supreme and universal Numen. 

here hath been some controversy amongst learned men, 
whether polytheism and idolatry their first rise from the 
Egyptians, or the Chaldeans, because the P’ writers for the 
most part give the precedency here to the ptians ; Lucian 
himself,* who was by birth a Syrian, and a diligent inquirer into 
the antiquities of his own country, affirming that the Syrians 
and Assyrians received their religion and gods first from the 
Egyptians: and before Lucian, Herodotus,? the father of 
history, reporting likewise that the Egyptians were the first that 


been witnesses of the whole operation. This opinion of the emanation of all things 
from God is of very grent antiquity. It prevailed among many eastern nations, 
A. Hinckelmann has endeavoured to prove, Detectio Fundam. Boéhmiani, p. 84. &c 
and as is shown nt great length by J. Basnage, Histoire des Juifs, lib. 4. cap. 7. p. 129. 
and cap. 8. p. 159. was long ago adopted by the Jewish Cabalists. Neither, as we shal! 
by and by make appear, did the Indians and Egyptians consider it unworthy of being 
entertained. It is not to be wondered at, therefore, that this Orpheus, whose poems 
we are considering, should have been imbued with the same dogma. And yet the 
opinion of -all believers in this doctrine is not one and the same ; the notions of some 
being more correct and rational than those of others. Some of them profess an eternal 
emanation of things from God ; in which class there are those who place Aristotle him- 
self ; it is more certain that all the junior Platonists ought be ranked in it. Others 
believe this emanation to have taken place at some finite time, as Weigel, Fludd, 
Behmen, and others. These again either hold the things that emanated from God 
to be of the same nature as God himself, which indeed is impious and altogether 
aheurd ; or maintain that God from whom things flowed and the things them- 
selves arc, as body and spirit, different ; which error, although dangerous, is more 
pardonable. Some suppose God to have produced all things from himself of his own 
accord and uncontrolled by any thing else. Others attribute the whole to fate and 
necessity and believe God to have been unable not to generate the world from himself. 
Some suppose all things to have flowed from the Supreme Being in a short time. 
Uthers consider the work to have been perfected at long intervals. But who is to enu- 
merate all the absurd fancies of men, who rave rather than reason, and who estimate 
divine greatness according to their own puny intellect and circumscribed knowledge ? 
To which of these sects Orpheus belonged, in the absence of documents that can be 
relied on, it would be very difficult to say. Tomyself he appears to have come nearest 
to the opinion of the Indiana, as explained by Franc. Banier, Voyage aux Etats de 
grand Movol, tom. 2. p. 164. In a matter so obscure it will be sufficient to hazard 
probable conjecture. 

? The passage of Lucian here meant is, I have no doubt, the following, from his 
hook, De Dea Syria, |. 2. opp. p. 656. 657. Lpdroe piv roy av3perwr, Sy nyeic 
i¢uev, Atybmreoe Aéyovrat Oewy re ivvoiny AaBeiv psrad Cé ot woddooTY 
Xpovw wap Atyumriwy Adyor Acctiprot ic Geode Heovear Rai tori ipod cai 
tv Lupiy, o8 wapd wor Toi¢g Alyurriowt icoypovioyra, “ The Egyptians are said to 
be the first men that we know of, who obtained a knowledge of the gods, 
Not long afterwards the Assyrians received the doctrine of the gods from the 
Fgyptians. There are in Syria also temples of not much later date than those 
of Egypt.” 

® Histor. lib. 2. cap. 4. p. 90. 
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and probably, according to Herodotus, tian. Wherefore, 
let us try whether or no we can find ny, ptian word from 
whence this ’A3yva might be derived. in his Timeas,’ 
making mention of Sais, a city in Egypt, where Solon sometime 
sojourned, tells us: “Ort ric woAewe Sede apxmryde¢ gory, Alyurnai 
piv rovvona NiO, ‘EAAnmori 8%, we 6 ixelvew Adyoc, "ASqve, 
“ That the president or tutelar God of that city was called in th 
Egyptian language Neith, but in the Greek, as the same 
Egyptians affirm, ’ASnva.” Now, why might not this very 
Egyptian word Neith, by an easy inversion, have been at firt 
turned into Thien, or Onv, (men commonly pronouncing exotk 
words ill-fayouredly) and then by additional Alphas at the 
beginning and end, transformed into’A@nva? This seems much 
more probable than either Plato’s Geovdn, or "HYovdn, or any other 
of those Greek etymologies before-mentioned.9 And as the 
Greeks thus derived the names of many of their gods from the 
Egyptians, so do the Latins ecem to have done the like, from 
this one instance of the word Neptune; which, though Varro” 
would deduce @ nubendo, as if it had been Nuptunus, because 
the sea covers and hides the land, and Scaliger with others, 


® Pp. 524. opp. 

® The jearhed Doctor has overlooked the conjecture of G. J. Voesius, who agrees 
with him in supposing the name ‘A3nya to have come, not from the Greek, bat from 
the Egyptian, or some other foreign language ; but suspects that it is derived either from 
the noun jnsx, ‘strong, lasting,” or from the Chaldaic, TIAA, “to meditate, imagine,” 
and therefore, that it ought properly to be written, "A3Invaa or "ASnva, De Origine 
et Progressu Idololatr. lib, 2. cap. 42. p. 199. It would not be difficult for anv one 
possessing a moderate share of ingenuity, to invent other etymologies ; but it will be 
much better, as the whole matter is involved in impenetrable darkneas, to di 
them altogether and tu class them among the useless labours of learned men. But let 
each enjoy his own fancy; fur my own part I shall withhold my assent, till I see some 
thing better and more satisfactory. Thus much, however, I am certain of, that Minerva 
or Athena was a daughter of Jupiter, king of Thessaly, who was passionately 
devoted to literature and philosophy, and to whom her father, as a patrimony, gare 
the city called after her name Athene. To this opinion 1 am led even by the 
single account given by Apolludorus, Biblioth. lib. 3. cap. 13. sect. I. p. 222. I 
pay no attention, therefore, to those who conceive either wisdom itself or some other 
fine thing to be implied by the name. This daughter of Jupiter is said to have sprung 
from the brain of her father, as having surpassed the rest of his children in mental 
capacity. For the brain being considered by many of the ancients to be the neat of the 
soul, those who wished to proclaim the wisdom of this virgin, fancied they could not 
do this better than by ssying that she was not produced by the ordinary course of 
nature, but sprung from her father's brain, in token of her transcendent wisdom. In 
process of time divine honours were paid to her by her fellow-citizens, and she was 
made to preside over the liberal arts, literature, and philosophy, the objects of her former 
admiration, Let those who think they can discover any thing higher and nobler in 
these fables, consider how they are to prove their theories to the satisfaction of wise 
men ; with me they never will have much weight. Athena, therefore, I hold to have 
been this royal virgin’s proper name, which, according to the testimony of Apollodorus, 
she imposed upon the city presented to her by her father. But as to the origin of this 
nane, if ] am not mistaken, we shal] never be in a condition to explain, it till we have 
become more intimately acquainted with the nature and genius of the language which 
prevailed in Greece at that period. 


*° On these notions of Varro and Scaliger sce Vossius, De Origine et Progressa 
Idololatr. lib. 2. cap. 77. p. 269. 
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Concerning which Origen against Celsus thus writeth :° ep’ vic 
wpoo.drrt pév tort Aaurpa TEepévn, cal Grown, cal wpowuAdioy pry 
re xat KaAAn kai ve Savpdowot, cat oxnvai wipeE twephgavor, xi 
Oonoxeiat, para eecardaluovec cai pvornprerideg’ HON O2 cawdvri, cal 
évdorépry yevoutyyp, Sewptirat tpooxuvotpevoc atAoupoc, i rizyor, 
ii xpoxddetAo¢, 7 Tpayoc, i xbwy, “To him that cometh to bea 
spectator of the Egyptian worship, there first offer themselves to 
his view most splendid and stately temples sumptuously adorned, 
together with solemn groves, and many pompous rites and 
mystical ceremonies; but as soon as he enters in, he perceives 
that it wascither a cat, or an ape, acrocodile, or a goat, or a dog, 
that was the object of this religious worship.” 


® Lib. 3. p. 121. 

7 These a not Urigen’s words, but those of Celsus. Many more passages of ancaeu 
authors, in which the ceremonies and gross superstitions of the Egyptians are held up 
to ridicule, have been collected by the learned Laur. Pignorius, Expositio Mene 
Isiaca, p. 5. 6. and Herm. Witsius, AEgyptiaca, lib. 2. cap. 4. sect. 13. p. 82. | 
shall advert to a few of the other matters here touched upon by Dr. Cudworth. I. It was 
at that period a question among some learned men in England, who were engaged ma 
controversy with the Papists concerning the true meaning of idolatry, as well as among 
others, whether polytheism and superstition first emanated from the Chaldeans or the 
Egyptians. Those who consider the infamy to belong to the Egyptians avail then- 
selves of not a few passnees of the ancients, but especially of the authority of Loca, 
as here quoted, and Herodotus. Add Ammianus Marcellinus, Histor. lib. 22. and the 
remarks of Henr. Valesius on the same, p. 345. 346. On the other hand ther who 
accuse the Chaldeans of this crime, are able to fortify their opinion with numerous test: 
monies both of Jews and Christians, who either refer the origin of idvlatry to Seruch: 
see Alb. Fabricius, Cod. Pseudepigr. V. T. par. 1. p. 336. or tell us that Terah the 
father of Abraham was the first who made statues and images of the gods: see Dion. 
Vossius ad Maimonid. de Idololatria, p. 7. or lastly, that Abraham was expelied 
from his country on account of this very polytheism, which at that time had sprung 
up in Chaldea : see Maimonides, De Idololatria, cap, 1. sec. 6. p. 6. &e. Fur my par, 
I think the whole of this controversy might be dispensed with ; nor do I understand. 
why we are to decide that the worship of images and vain gods emanated originally 
from any one nation. Such is the perverseness and depravity of the human mind and 
so great our natural tendency to error, that I can easily conceive it possible for several 
nations to have of themse!ves degencrated into this folly, independently of foreign ex- 
ample or instruction. And in this opinion any one will readily concur with me, who only 
reflects upon the immense diversity of superstitions and deities which characterizes the 
religious worship of ancient nations. The Chaldeans, the Egyptians, the Grecks, the 
Gauls, had all their different gods, and the modes in which these gods were to be 
appeased were as various almost as the people. And does not this incredible discre- 
pancy clearly show that most nations were their own instructors in impiety and super- 
stition, or that they had among themeelves the founders of their respective relizions, and 
did not all borrow their ceremonics and worship from one people? II. The learmeal 
Doctor's assertion that the Greeks received their gods and religion from the Egvptians, 
is founded upon the authority of the gravest writers, both ancient and modern. Sve the 
testimonies collected by J. Marsham, Dr. Cudworth’s contemporary and countryman, 
Canon Chronic. .Egyptiac. azec. 1. p. 34, sec. 8, p. 113, eee. 9. p. 124. 132. sac. 10. p. 
259. sec. 11. p. 264, and to his remarks add Athenagoras’ A polog. pro Christian. cap. 24. 
p. 111. On the contrary, there are not wanting learned men who consider the Greeks 
to have given their gods to the [.zvptians. To confess the truth, I can assent to neither 
of these opinions. The history itseif of the Grecian and Egyptian gods shows that both 
nations had ancestral and peculiar gods of their own; and that Jupiter, for example. 
is altogether different from the Egyptian Osiris, and that Minerva cannot be identitied 
with Isis, unless we first blot out from ancient books all recorded accounts of these 
guldesses. The gods of the Egyptians were their most ancient kings and heroes, en- 
deared to posterity by the glory of their warlike exploits and the multitude of their 
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for their wisdom. The Egyptians are called the Elei a 
Herodotus,® coguwraro: avOpwrwv, “ the wisest of men;” and it 
is a commendation that is given to one? in the same wnter, 
“that he excelled the Egyptians in wisdom, who excelled all 
other mortals.” Thus is it set down in the Scripture for Mose’ 
encomium, “that he was learned in all the wisdom of the 
Egyptians ;”° and the transcendency of Solomon’s wisdom i 
likewise thus expressed by the writer of the book of Kings,! tha 


it excelled “the wisdom of all the children of the east-country, . 


and all the wisdom of pt.” Where by the children of the 
east are chiefly meant the Persian Magi, and the Chaldeans; 
and there seems to be a climax here, that Solomon’s wisdom did 
not only excel the wisdom of the Magi, and of the Chaldeans 
but also that of the Egyptians themselves. From whence it 
appears, that in Solomon’s time pt was the chief school of 
literature in the whole world, and that the Greeks were then but 
little or not at all taken notice of, nor had any’ considerable 
fame for learning. For which cause, we can by no means give 
credit to that of Philo, in the life of Moses,* that besides the 
Egyptian priests, learned men were sent for by Pharaoh's daughter 
out of Greece to instruct Moses. Whereas it is manifest from 
the Greekish monuments themselves, that for many after 
Solomon’s time, the most famous of the Greeks travelled into 
Egypt to receive culture and literature, as Lycurgus, Solon, 
Thales, and many others, amongst whom were Pythagoras and 
Plato. Concerning the former of which Isocrates writes,* that 
coming into Egypt, and being there instructed by the priests, he 
was the first that brought philosophy into Greece; and the latter 
of them is perstringed by ene on,* because Aiytéwrou fpacca 
kat ric [Ivsaydpouv reparwoovc coglac, not contented with that 
simple philosophy of Socrates (which was little else besides 
morality), “‘ he was in love with Egypt, and that monstrous 
wisdom of Pythagoras.” Now, as it is not probable that the 
Egyptians, who were so famous for wisdom and learning, should 
be ignorant of one supreme Deity, so is it no small argument to 
the contrary, that they were had in so great esteem by those two 
divine philosophers, Pythagoras and Plato. We grant indeed, 
that after the Greeks began to flourish in all manner of literature, 


® Histor, lib. 2. cap. 160, p.151. 
° Rampsinitus king of Epvpt. Herodot. lib. 2. cap. 121. p. 135. in praising a clever 
thief uses these words: Alyumrrioug pity ydp dd\\wy wpoxecpioSac, ixeivoyw bi 


Alyurriwy. 
10 See Acta 7. 22. 
1 1 Kings iv, 29. 


? Lib. 1. p. 605. Compare J. Marsham, Canon Chronic. sec. 9, p. 142, who 
also attacks Philo’s statement. 

? In Laudatione Busiridis, p. 450. 

* In a fragment ofan epistle to -Eschines, preserved by Eusebius, Praspar. Evangel. 
lib, 14. cap. 12. p. 745. 
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time than the Greeks, that the (reeks were but childrea a 
infants compared with them. They pretended to a contined 
and uninterrupted series of history from the beginning of the 
world downward, and therefore seem to have had the clearest 
and strongest persuasions of the Cosmogonia. Indeed it canna 
be denied, but that this tradition of the world’s beginning wasat 
first in a manner universal among all nations. Or concerning 
the Greeks and Persians we have already manifested the same; 
and as Sanchoniathon® testifieth the like concerning the Phe 
cians, so does Strabot likewise of the Indian Brachmans, affirming, 
that they did agree with the Greeks in many things, and part 
cularly in this, Gre yewvnrog 65 xdapog xat P@Oagroc, “that th 
world was both made and should be destroyed.” And thongd 
Diodorus® affirm the contrary of the Chaldeans, yet we ought m 
reason to assent rather to Beroeus,? in respect of his greater 
antiquity, who represents the sense of the ancient Chaldean 
after this manner: DevéoSat ypdvoy, tv @ ro wav axdrog cai voup 

. tov 62 BijAov, dv Ala peBepuevedover, pfcov reudytra 1 
axdéroc, ywploa yijv cal ovpavoy, ax’ adAfAwy, wat Ecaraka: ror 
xéapov . . . amworeXéoat Oe Tov BhAov nat dorpa «ai HArov ai 
otAtyny Kat rouc wivre wAavirac, “ That there was a time when 
all was darkness and water, but Bell (who is interpreted Jupiter), 
cutting the darkness in the middle, separated the sath and 
heaven from one another, and so framed the world; this Bell 
also producing the stars, the sun, and the moon, and the five 
plancts.” From which testimony of Berosus, according to the 
version of Alexander Polyhistor, by the way it appears also, that 
the ancient Chaldeans acknowledged one Supreme Deity, the 
maker of the whole world, as they are also celebrated for this 
in that oracle of Apollo, which is cited out of Porphyry by 
Eusebius :t 


Motvyvor Xadéaiot coginv Adyor, no’ ap’ ‘E£€patos, 
AvroyiveOXoyv dvacra cebalopevor Sedy ayvuc. 


Where the Chaldeans are joined with the Hebrews, as worship- 

ing likewise in a holy manner one self-existent Deity. 
be if Diodorus were not altogether mistaken, it must be con- 
cluded, that in the latter times the Chaldeans (then ps 
receiving the doctrine of Aristotle) did desert and a on the 
tradition of their ancestors concerning the Cosmogonia. But 
the Egyptians, however they attributed more antiquity to the 
world than they ought, yet seem to have had a constant per 


® Euseb. Chron. p. 6. + Lib. 15. p. 715. 

* Biblioth. Histor. lib. 2. p. 83. ed. Hanov. 1604. 

* This fragment of Berosus is given by Geo. Syncellus in his Chronic. p. 29. 
Compare J. Alb. Fabricius’ Biblioth. Griec. lib, 6. cap. 12. vol. 14. p, 187. 189. 

¢ Euseb. Prep. Evang. lib. 9. cap. 10. 
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del yevdpevor eiadvera, &c., “ The Egyptians were the first aseert- 
ors of the soul’s immortality, and of its transmigration, after th 
death and corruption of this body, into the ies of other 
animals successively, viz. until it have run round through the 
whole circuit of terrestrial, marine, and volatile animala, after 
which (they say) it is to return again into a human body ; ther 
supposing this revolution or apocatastasis of souls to be made in 
no ie space ‘than that of three thousand years.” But whether 
Herodotus were rightly catechized and instructed in the Egvp- 
tian doctrine as to this particular or no, may very well be que- 
tioned; because the Pythagoreans, whom he there tacitly repre 
hends for arrogating the first invention of this to themselves, 
when they had borrowed it from the Egyptians, did represent it 
otherwise ; namely, that the descent of human souls into these 
earthy bodies was first in way of punishment, and that ther 
sinking lower afterwards into the bodies of brutes, was only to 
some a further punishment for their further degeneracy; bat 
the virtuous and pious souls should after this life enjoy a state 
of happincss in celestial or spiritual bodies. And the } 
doctrine is represented after the same manner by Porphyrius in 
Stobeus,' as also in the hermetic or trismegistic writings 
Moreover, Chalvidius* reports, that Hermes Trismegist, when 
he was about to dic, made an oration to this purpose: “ That he 
had here lived in this earthly body but an exile and stranger, 
and was now returning home to his own country ; so that his 
death ought not to be lamented, this life being rather to be 
accounted death.” Which persuasion the Indian Brachmans also 
were embued withal, whether they received it from the 

tians (as they did some other things) or no: Tow piv ivdace 


Blov, we av axuny Kvopevwy eivat, tov 6 Savaroy yéveow tic rov 


* There is extant in Stobaus’ Eclog. Phys. lib. 2. cap. 7. p. 200. &c. a tolerably 
long fragment from Porphyry’s book, Hepi rov ig’ nytv, “ Of that which is in our 
own power,” wherein he treats of Plato’s opinion on the state of souls previously to 
their entrance into bodics, and fancies it to have been derived from the Egyptian dogma 
of the passing of souls through the twelve heavenly signs ; which fragment, I have no 
doubt, is here meant by the learned Doctor, as nothing else of the kind is to be found 
in Stobeus. I do not know, however, whether there is much in this passage to over 
throw the authority of Herodotus. For, not to mention that Porphyry merely starts 
a conjecture of his own respecting the origin of Plato's opinion, although the passage 
certainly shows that the Exyptians supposed souls to migrate through many stars and 
heavenly signs previously to their union with bodies, still it does not prove that they 
denied such a circuit or revolution of souls as Herodotus speaks of. 

? This oration of the dying Hermes is quoted entire by Fr. Patricius, in his Prole- 
gomena to Hermes’ works, who states that he borrowed it from Chalcidius, but without 
mentioning the particular work of that author. Herm. Conringius, in his book De 
Hermetica .Ezyptioram Medicina, cap. 6. p. 56, wherein he gives this oration, knowing 
that there is no work of Chalcidius extant except his Comm. in Timeum Platonis, does 
not hesitate to refer his reader to that commentary. But it would be in vain to look 
for these words in the published edition of Chalcidius. Wherefore, vither Patricius’ 
memory was at fault, or he had some other work of Chalcidius, or, lastly, posseased a 
larger Commentary of Chalcidius than the one now in print. 
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dvtrwe PBlov, “ That this life here is but the life of embryos, and 
that death [to good men] is a generation or birth into truce life.”* 
And this may the better be believed to have been the Egyptian 
doctrine, because Diodorus* himself hath some passages sounding 
that way ; as that the Egyptians lamented not the death of good 
men, but applauded their happiness, we row aidva ctarpibe 
uérXovtec xa’ Gdou petra rav svacbarv,t “ as being to live ever 
in the other world with the pious.”* However, it being certain 


® Strabo, lib. 15. p. 715. ? Biblioth. Histor. lib. 1. p. 33. 

+ Domicilia Viventium Diversoria appellant. Diod. 

* As most of the opinions held by the Egyptians on religion and things divine, are at 
this day made the subject of controversy and doubt, so their doctrine concerning the 
estate of souls after death seems to be involved in more difficulty than many suppose. 
Both the priests and people, it is well known, held souls to be eternal and immortal, 
nor is it less certain that they both believed the descent of souls into bodies, whether 
compulsory or voluntary I cannot sav. It remains, however, to ascertain, whether 
Herodotus is right in representing the Egyptians as asserting the transmigration of all 
souls into the bodies of brutes, till after a long space of time they return to the human 
body ; oras Dr. Cudworth seems to recommend, we are to reject his authority, and be- 
lieve that they sentenced only the souls of the wicked to so many journeys and peri- 
grinations, but not also those of the good and wise, which, on the contrary, they sup- 
posed to pass into the council of the gods. If ancient authors be consulted, the sub- 
ject would appear almost inexplicable ; as both sides can appeal to the testimony of 
the gravest writers. Herodotus’ account is confirmed by Hecateus, an ancient author 
who wrote a book on the philosophy of the Egyptians, and according to Diogenes 
Laertius, Proem. segm. 2. p. 8. numbered this among their doctrines: Thy Puy cai 
émictapivery, cai perepBaivery, “that the soul is permanent and migrates into 
other bodies.” He is also borne out by many other writers, whom, for the sake of 
brevity, I shall pass over. But the testimony of A:neas Gazeus, a most grave author, 
is particularly striking, who, in his Theophrastus or Dialogue on the resurrection of the 
dead, p. 14. clearly imputes tothem the same doctrine: Aiyumriowc pty yap doxet ray 
aurny Puxny cai dvOpwrov, Kai Bovy, cai ebva, cai Opvea, cai iySdy peraprio- 
xeoJau' cal vy piv abroic, oidy re Inploy, puppnE H Kadpndrog, rny yy vipuerae, 
vuy Ci cic iySdy ddtaSnoaca, croc h mepBpadc yevouévn, rpyv Sadarray lev’ adSi¢ 
6? cig dpviov pioty perariSepivn, Kodrotde  andwy deca, ele dipa Suéxrn, 
Gore Gro Oecxviovea trwHv Cwwy, Ewe Gwavra ste%eASovca warty avadpapor, 
dev Td rpwroy caréBn, “The Egyptians suppose the same soul to be invested in 
‘succession with the body of a man, an ox, a dog, a bird, a fish; and that at one time, as 
a beast, for example, an ant or a camel, it feeds upon the ground ; at another gliding 
into a fish, and becoming a whale or an anchovy, it lives in the water; at another, 
transformed into a bird, as a crow or a nightingale, it flies into the air ; and so on, repre- 
senting animal after animal, till it has passed through all, and returns to where it first 
came from.” I purposely pass over the arguments which might be deduced in con- 
firmation of this opinion from the facts themselves, for instance, from the worship of 
beasts. On the contrary, there are not wanting testimonies in favour of the other 
opinion, adopted by Dr. Cudworth. I shall not touch upon those brought forward by 
himself, but shall produce two others exceedingly pertinent to the subject. One is from 
Porphyry, who, De Abstinentia, lib. 4. sect. 10. p. 157. relates out of Euphantus, that 
in carrying out a corpse the Egyptians prayed thus to the gods in the name of the per- 
son dead : “QO Céorora Hse, wai Seoi wayrec, ot rv Cwny roic drvSpwrog edvreg, 
apooditacsé pe, xal mapddore roic aiciote Yeotc cuvoixoy, “ O imperial sun, and 
all ye gods that give life to mortals, reccive me, and grant me to be an associate of the 
eternal gods.” Those who addressed the gods with this prayer evidently supposed, that 
the souls of the dead were first transferred to the sun and stars and, after having been 
duly purified therein, migrated to the council of those gods whom the Platonists called 
eternal, The other is in Plutarch, who in his book De Iside et Osiride, p. 362. t. 2. 
opp. tells us, that the Egyptians, rdy vwrox@dnoy rémov, eic dy viovrat rdcg Wuydc 
vripyecsat, pera ry rerevri}y, "AptyOny cadovet, onpaivovrog rou évéparog 
roy AauBdvoryra cal diddyra, ‘ call the place into which they suppose souls to 
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from this Egyptian doctrine of pre-existence and transmigraticn. 
that the Egyptians did assert the soul’s incorporeity, it cannot 
reasunably be doubted, but that they acknowledged also an it 


pass after denth Amenthe, which name signifies one that receives and gives." The 
who entertained sentiments like these respecting the state of souls after death can har¢!r 
be supposed to have believed in those migrations into beasts and other anima's 
Which opinion, therefore, is to be adopted 2 For my part, on examining the whee 
matter, I conceive that neither Herodotus and his pa@aty are to be abandoned, nor are We 
others to be charged with misrepresentation. J have often been surprised that learned 
men, who have devoted themselves to the investigation of the history and opinions of 
the Ezvptians, as well as of other nations, so deal with their subject, as though sme 
common code of belief had prevailed among them and all the philosophers and priest! 
had taught the same thing throughout the whole of the country, and therefore spare D0 
pains in the endeavour to harmonize in some measure the various and conflicting 
accounts respecting the Egyptians, As nothing, 1 consider, is more unfounded thz 
such a notion, so nothing can be more misapplied than such zeal. They judge of the 
ancienta from the habits and manners of our own times; and as there are amongst ts 
certain forms of doctrine by which all are in a certain way bound to abide, they sup 
pose the like to have obtained among the Egyptians and other nations, and that al 
who presided over divine matters were imbued with the same opinions ; which must 
assuredly is very far from the truth. For the present I shall pass over the othe 
nations, in which it is most notorious the greatest latitude of opinion existed, and sha!) 
speak only of Egypt. In this country, there was that wonderful diversity of sentiment 
on subjects both of science and religion, that I should almost believe the sects and 
doctrines in Egypt to have been as numerous as the colleges and orders of priests 
The popular religion of the Exyptians was so discordant, that sanguinary wars often 
arose in consequence of the variety of gods. So Juvenal, Sat. 15: ° 


Summus utrimque 
Inde furor vulgo, quod Numina vicinoram 
Odit uterque locus : 


and others. In like manner, that the hidden and mystic doctrine professed by the 
priests ditfered according to the different character and temper of the men, is abund- 
antly testified by the remains of it now extant. For the Egyptian theology is differ- 
ently represented by Jamblichus, De Mysteriis “Egyptiorum, by Porphyry, Epistols ad 
Anecbonem, and by Plutarch : as has already been justly remarked by Henr. Conringiss, 
in his book De Hermetica Agyptiorum Medicina, cap. 12. p. 124. Nor were the 
discrepancies fewcr in astrological, mathematical, and historical subjects; a fact easly 
to be demonstrated, if necessary, from the numerous authorities of ancient writers. 
Wherefore to inquire generally into the religion of the Egyptians, and to attempt 8 
satisfactory explanation of the creed of the entire people on the subject of the 

and sacred things, would, I consider, be just as wise as to undertake to show, what 
opinion is universally entertained by physicians on the causes of diseases, it being 
notorious that the greatest discord prevails among them. Let us not waste our time, 
then, in vain endeavours to reconcile the Egyptians with each other, whom all accounts 
concerning them incontestably prove to have had no common religion. And ths 
being the case, I am certain also that they agreed in no gencral opinion on the state of 
souls ufter death. The pricsts with whom Herodotus conversed imagined certain 
circuits of souls through various bodies. Others, however, exempted those of the wise 
and good from these long wandcrings, and transferred them at once to the council of 
the gods. Others again fancied the wandering souls of the dead to ascend to the stan, 
and there to be purified till they should become worthy of the society of heaven. 
Others taught that they descend after death to some subterrancous place ; and others 
Perhaps solaced their ignorance with other similar conccits, And, looking at the thing 
as we ought to do, how, I would ask, could it be otherwise 2 Those who, like the 
Eyyptians, are bound by no laws of doctrine or creed, and have no other oracle 
to consult besides their own perplexed and bewildered reason, must necessarily, according 
to the various tempers and capacitics of mankind, fall into various and conflicting 
Opinions in attempting to expound abstruse subjects. An example of this is afforded 
by those very philosophers who maintained the transmigration of souls: who, although 
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corporeal Deity. The objection against which, from what Por- 
ae writeth concerning Cheremon, will be answered after- 
wards. 

We come in the last place to the theology of the Egyptians. 
Now it is certain, that the Egyptians, besides their vulgar and 
fabulous theology (which is for the most part that which Diodo- 
rus Siculus describes), had another améppnroc SeoXoyla, “ arcane 
and recondite theology,” that was concealed from the vulgar, 
and communicated only to the kings, and such priests and 
others as were thought capable thereof; these two theologies of 
theirs differing, as Aristotle’s exoterics and acroamatics. Thus 
much is plainly declared by Origen, whose very name was 
Egyptian, it being interpreted Horo-genitus (which Horus was 
an Egyptian God),* upon occasion of Celsus’ boasting, that he 
thoroughly understood all that belonged to Christianity: ‘“ Cel- 
sus (saith he) seemeth here to me to do just as if a man travel- 
ling into Egypt, where the wise men of the Egyptians, according 
to their country learning, philosophize much about those things 
that are accounted by them divine, while the idiots in the mean 
time hearing only certain fables, which they know not the 
meaning of, are very much pleased therewith: Celsus, I say, 
doth as if such a sojourner in Egypt, who had conversed only 
with those idiots, and not been at Mal soatrdsted by any of the 
priests in their arcane and recondite mysteries, should boast, 
that he knew all that belonged to the Egyptian theology.” 
Where the same Origen also adds, that this was not a thing 
proper neither to the Egyptians only, to have such an arcane 
and true theology, distinct from their vulgar and fabulous one, 
but common with them to the Persians, Syrians, and other bar- 
barian pagans: “A é2 elroy rept Atyutrlwy cogwy re kal lowrov 
duvaroy eimeiv nal wept Ilepawv, &c., “ What we have now 
affirmed (saith he) concerning the difference betwixt the wise 
men and the idiots amongst the Egyptians, the same may be said 


agreeing on the general points of the doctrine, were sadly at issue when they came to 
explain it in detail. See Acneas Gazeus, in his Theophrastus, p. 14. II. The opinion 
which the learned Doctor here ascribes to Pythagoras and his disciples, concerning the 
state of souls, is, I conceive, not warranted by the authority of ancient writers. I 
would not deny that there were in this sect some who supposed the souls of wise men 
to pass immediately to the heavenly mansions, and those of others to migrate into 
various bodies ; but I do deny that Pythagoras himself, and the chief of his disciples, 
held this opinion. Pythagoras, it is well known, taught that his own soul had passed 
through various bodies, and had formerly animated thalides the son of Mercury, 
Euphorbus, Hermotimus, and others, before it entered his own body. See Diog. 
Laertius, lib. 8, segm. 4. 5. p. 490. 491. and Jamblichus, Vita Pythagore, cap. 28. 
p. 112. Also, Porphyry, in his life of Pythagoras, sect. 19. p. 24. expressly attzi- 
butes to him the same opinion that Herodotus ascribes to the Egyptians. Nay, there 
are verses stil] extant of Empedocles, whose name stood so high among the Pytha- 
goreans, wherein he states himself to have been a boy, a girl, a plant, and a fish. See 
Diog. Laértius, lib, 8. segm. 77. p. 539. For further testimony consult G. Elmenhorst 
on Minutius Felix, p. 352. ed. Gronovii. 
* Lib. 1. p. 11. 
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also of the Persians, amongst whom the religious rites are per- 
formed rationally by those that are ingenious, whilst the superf- 
cial vulvar look no further in the observation of them than the 
external symbol or ceremony. And the same is true likewis 
concerning the Syrians and Indians, and all those other nations 
who have, besides their religious fablea, a learning and doctrine.” 
Neither can it be dissembled, that Origen in this place plainly 
intimates the same also concerning Christianity itself; namels, 
that besides the outside and exterior cortex of it (in which, not- 
withstanding, there is nothing fabulous) communicated to all, 
there was a more arcane and recondite doctrine belonging there- 
unto, which all were not alike capable of; he elsewhere obzerv- 
ing this to be that wisdom that St. Paul spake “ amongst the 
perfect.” From whence he concludes, that Celsus vainly boasted, 
Tavra yao ola, “ For I know all things belonging to Christian- 
ity,” when he was acquainted only with the exterior surface of it. 
But concerning the Egyptians, this was a thing most notorious 
and observed by sundry other writers; as, for example, Clemens 
of Alexandria, a man also well acquainted with the affairs of 
Egypt: Aiyémrio: ob roicg émirvyova ra mapa oglow averl(Oevto 
mvarnpia, ove? pay (ebyALc Tv Twv Selwy Snow e€égepoy, 
adn’ i} povag ye toic wéAAOVow em THY BaciAclav wpoitvai, cai 
Tov ieoéwy roig KpiMetioww civat Coxpwrarove, awd TE TIC Tpogife, kal 
Tig matdelac, kal rou yévouc,* “ The ra Mage do not reveal their 
religious mysteries promiscuously to all, nor communicate the 
knowledge of divine things to the profane, but only to those who 
are to succeed in the kingdom, and to such of the priests as are 
judged most fitly qualified for the same, upon account both of their 
birth and education.” With which agreeth also the testimony 
of Plutarch, he adding a further confirmation thereof from the 
Egyptian Sphinxes:t 'O tk payluwy arodederyuévoc [Bacureic] 
evOic éyiveto ray tepéon, kal pueretye ric PiAocodlacg éerucexpust- 
hévn¢e ra mwoAa piborg Kal Adyotc, apudpac tupaceac rae adn- 
Gelac xat Stapacec Exovow' Woreo apr cai wapadnAvvary avrol 
Tpo twy liepwy tac apiyyac émunKwe loravtec, we aiveyparwen 
copiav rig Seoroylac avtwy éxotonc, “ When amongst the 
Egyptians there is any king chosen out of the military order, he 
is forthwith brought to the priests, and by them instructed in 
that arcane theology, which conceals mysterious truths under 
obscure fables and allegories. Wherefore they place Sphinxes 
before their temples, to signify, that their theo contained a 
certain arcane, and enigmatical wisdom in it.” And this mean- 
ing of the Sphinxes in the Egyptian temples is confirmed like- 
wise by Clemens Alexandrinus:> Ara rourd roe «at Alybrriot 


* Strom. lib. 5. p. 508. + De Is, et Os. 354. 
¥ Stromat, lib. 5. cap. A. p. SGA, 
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Too Tw lspwv tac aplyyac iSpbovrat, we alvrypaTtwdoue rov rept 
Seov Adyou, cal acagove Gvroc, “Therefore do the Egyptians 
place Sphinxes before their temples, to declare thereby, that the 
doctrine concerning God is enigmatical and obscure.” Notwith- 
standing which, we acknowledge, that the same Clemens gives 
another interpretation also of these Sphinxes, or conjecture con- 
cerning them, which may not be unworthy to be here read: 
Taxa S2 wat re pircty re Si kat pobsioOa ro Setov’ ayaray piv 
we mpoonvig kat evpevic rotc dalorc, Sedeévae S62 WE amapaiTiTwe 
Sixatov roi¢g avoatioc, Snplov yap Suov nat avOpurrov 4 odiyt 
aivicoerat riv tixova, “ But perhaps the meaning of those Egy 
tian Sphinxes might be also to signify, that the Deity ought 
both to be loved and feared; to be loved as benign and propi- 
tious to the holy, but to be feared as inexorably just to the 
impious, the Sphinx being made up of the image both of a man 
and a lion.” Moreover, besides these Sphinxes, the Egyptians 
had also Harpocrates and Sigalions in their temples, which are 
thus described by the poet,° 


Qufque premunt vocem, digit6que silentia suadent, — 


they being the statues of young men pressing their lips with 
their finger. The meaning of which Harpocrates is thus ex- 
pressed by Plutarch:* Tov 6d? ‘Aoroxparny, ov Oedv areAn cat vh 
Tiov, ada Tou wept Sewy év avOowmoarg Adyou veapov Kal arnAov¢ 
kat adtapDowrou mpocratny Kal cwoooviaTHy, 66 Ty orduare Tov 
SaxruAov Exet moooxelnevov, exeuvOlac xat owing abubodror, 
“The Harpocrates of the Egyptians is not to be taken for an 
imperfect and infant God, but for the president of men’s speech 
concerning the gods, that is but imperfect, balbutient, and inar- 
ticulate, and the regulator or corrector of the same; his finger 
upon his mouth being a symbol of silence and taciturnity.” It 
is very true, that some Christidns have made another interpre- 
tation of this Egyptian Harpocrates, as if the meaning of it had 
been this; that. the gods of the Egyptians had been all of them 
really nothing else but mortal men, but that this was a secret 
that was to be concealed from the vulgar. Which conceit, how- 
ever it be witty, yet it is devoid of truth; and doubtless the 
meaning of those Egyptian Harpocrates was no other than this, 
that either the supreme and incomprehensible Deity was to be 
adored with silence, or not spoken of without much caution and 
circumspection ; or else that the arcane mysteries of theology 


* Ovid; who however, Metamorph. lib. 9. speaks, not in the plural, but in the singular 
only of Harpocrates, as follows : 


- Quique premit vocem, digitoque silentia suadet. 


This subject is fully illustrated by Gisb. Cuper, in his Harpocrates, y. 22, 
* De Is, et Osir. 
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were not to be promiscuously communicated, but concealed from 
the profane vulgar.‘ Which same thing seems to have been 
also signified by that yearly feast kept by the Egyptians in 
honour of Thoth or Hermes, when the priests, eating honey and 
fives, pronounced those worda, TAucé 4 aAn@ea, Truth is sweet; 
as also by that amulet which Isis was fabled to have worn about 
her, the interpretation whereof was ®wyy arnOnc,® “ Tre 
speech.” 


7 Those who feel inclined to listen to these interpretations of the statue of Harpe 
crates, are welcome to do #0 as far as I am concerned: on the other hand, however, 
they are all founded upon mere conjecture, I may in turn be excused for withholding 
my assent, and for considering this very diversity of explanations to be a st prudf, 
that the later Egyptians were either ignorant, or affected to be ignorant, of the true 
meaning of this image. Indeed, this Harpocrates, I doubt not, was a man, the sor of 
Isis and Osiris, as Piutarch, De lside ct Osiride, p. 377. expressly tells us, snd 
snatched away probably by a premature death; whom the Egyptians, to mitigate the 
parents’ grief, consecrated and worshipped as a god. In process of time, however, 
when all memory of these circumstances was lost and the ptian priests became 
ashamed of so mean an origin of their religion, they illustrated or rather obscured the 
statue of Marpocrates with a variety of explanations, cach contradicting and invalidat- 
inz the other, and, while the multitude atill kept to the ancient history, occasionally 
drew over even learned nen to their opinions. In our own times, Gisb, Cuper, fort 
fied by not a few authorities and sayings of ancient writers, has undertaken to prove 
Harpocratea to have been a syinbol of the sun, But the expositions here given can be 
maintained by arguments of cyual weight, nor would any one who supposed Harpo 
crates to he the moon have to complain of a total lack of ancient testimony on 
his side. So true is what 1 have alrendy stated, that there is no spot upon which ve 
can place a foot with safety, when once we commit ourselves to the guidance of these 
hewW luterpreters of Egyptian ms stcrics. 

8 Both are made mention of by Plutarch, De Iside et Osiride, p. 378. It may be 
worth while, FE conccive, to make a few remarks in this place on the causes of the 
secret and mysterious theology which flourished in must nations, so that readers may 
be better cnabled to form an opinion on this question generally, and estimate the 
weight of the amuments here advanced by the learned Doctor. The ancestral and 
national gods of almost all countries were men, distinguished among their fellow- 
citizens for the greatness of their exploits and the number of their good actions, and, 
for the most part, the first founders of their nation. These were after death raised by 
a grateful people to heaven and enrolled amongst the gods. For it was the prevailing 
belief of the most ancient nations, that good demons or genii resided in the bodies of 
great inen, who on finishing their carthly career were transformed into gods. Omitting 
other testimonics, consult Pintareh, De [side et Osiride, p. 362, ‘O per yap “Occ 
cai» lot tx Catpérwy ayasar tic OEOY'S peryd\Aakay, * For Outris and Isis were 
changed from good demons into gods.” [lence public sacrifices were decreed to them 
and festivals appointed, in which were performed certain ceremonies commemorating the 
deeds achieved by these great men; which ceremonies in ancient times, before literature 
or ivarned men were in existence, occupied the place of annals and records. But when 
men began to devote themselves to the study of letters and philosophy, it necessarily ful- 
Jowed, that many became seandalized at the idea of paying divine honours to mortals 
whom thase ceremonies proved to have died. Then it was that the priests, to prevent 
the same opinion from being infused into the minds of the people, the consequences of 
which they foresaw would be so fatal to their own interests, removed from public view 
those rites which had formerly been decreed in remembrance of historical occurrences. 
Here we see the origin of the so called mysteries, and at the same time the reason why 
80 few, and thoee only of long and severely tested fidelity, were permitted to witness their 
celebration. But neither were the initiated themselves held all in the same rank by the 
Priests, as numerous testimonies might be adduced to show, but while they revealed to 
some the true orizin of these mysteries, to others again, on whose weaker judgments 
less reliance could be placed, they assigned philosophical causes for them. The next 
step of the priests, who were at the same tume philosophere, was to reduce the hiatory 
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This ardppnrog SeoXoyla, this arcane and recondite theology 
of the Egyptians, was concealed from the vulgar two manner of 


of the gods itself to the standard of reason and to an accordance with their own prin- 
ciples and dogmas: a practice which first started up in Egypt, from whence all the 
mania for allegory seems to have flowed. Hence they inculcated, that the statues, the 
sacrifices, the food and costume of the priests, all the holy rites and observances, the 
temples themselves, in a word, every thing sacred and religious, had some hidden phy- 
sical, or moral, or metaphysical meaning, and induced not a few to put faith in their 
representations. But the dissension and inconsistency of those who offered these 
explanations, sufficiently proved to the wise, that the whole were mere fables and 
fictions, invented for the purpose of deluding the ignorant and unwary. For as the 
entire system depended solely upon their own mental resources, and as they held 
no common opinion on physical or moral subjects, it necessarily came to pass that as 
Many interpretations were put forth as there were priests not entirely destitute of 
learning or sagacity. There are extant at this day expositions of the kind, in admir- 
able discordance with each other, which prove to demonstration, that not a particle of 
truth or sound knowledge is to be found in them. How various and contradictory 
the interpretations of the Egyptian religion were, we may learn sufficiently from Plu- 
tarch, De Iside et Osiride, and indeed I am at a loss to conceive, how any one who 
carefully peruses this author can any longer put faith in those ancient mystagogues 
and hope to glean any satisfactory information from a mass of conflicting absurdities. 
But learned men sometimes pay more regard to the authority of ancient Greek and 
Latin writers, who are known to have fallen into these snares, than to the accurate 
truth, which, if so disposed, they might easily arrive at under the guidance and 
auspices of the ancients themselves. But to proceed, the whole of the popular reli- 
gion rested upon these histories of the gods and sacred rites, which the priests, however, 
were accustomed to expound in reference to wisdom and philosophy. It was greatly 
to be feared, therefore, lest if these moral and mystic explications should become 
familiar to the vulgar, the religion itself would crumble to pieces, and the temples of 
the gods be deserted: a result which would prove ruinous to the interests of the 
priests. For if the Egyptians should once become persuaded that Isis and Osiris 
were not gods, but either the sun, or the moon, or the earth, or nature, or ether, or 
any thing else of the kind, they would immediately understand that they had no occa- 
sion for priests, or victims, or sacred rites. Hence the ministers of the religions 
adopted every precaution to prevent their interpretations of the divine worship from 
becoming public. Their beautifully devised mysteries were expounded in secret 
among themselves, or to a few of the more select disciples ; while the people were not 
only suffered, but enjoined, to retain those notions respecting Isis, Osiris, Bacchus, 
Jupiter, and the other gods, which had survived from bygone times, and formed the 
groundwork, as it were, of the religion established by laws and institutions, From this 
we may clearly learn the origin and nature of that secret and recondite theology which 
found favour with most of the ancients, and especially with the Egyptians. Come 
pounded of various interpretations of the public religions, to which so much of 
authority and weight ought to be attached, as is due to men who pervert the faith of 
the ancients and falsify the whole of history, for the purpose of assigning some colour- 
able pretext for most foul and abominable institutions; it was studiously kept secret, 
lest those rites upon which depended the safety of the priesthood should be brought 
into disrepute and contempt. So far, therefore, from agreeing with those who suppose 
the Egyptians to have veiled precepts of true and sound wisdom under cunningly 
devised signs and images, I am disposed rather to consider the whole of this symbolical 
philosophy as a later invention of the priests, who gave the most convenient explana- 
tion in their power of the statues consecrated by their ancestors and of ceremonies 
instituted in remote ages, in order that they might appear to harmonize with the de- 
crees of wise men, and might not betray their own extreme hideousness and deformity. 
To confess my candid opinion, no rational man, I consider, was ever so foolish, as to 
shroud in images and symbols and withdraw from public observation doctrines, which 
he knew to be useful and true, and which were capable of being set forth in plain and 
perspicuous language. On the contrary, it is the common resource of those who pass 
off impostures upon the people, to clothe the nakedness of their dogmas in splendid 
garb and far-fetched figures. Now I would ask of those, who conceive incredible 
wisdom to lie concealed underneath these figures of the ancient Egyptians, to explain 
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ways, by fables of allegories, and by symbols or hieroglyphic’ 
Eusebius! informs us, that Porphyrius wrote a book Meni rc 
adAnyooounivyg EAAiwwy cat Aiyutriwy SeoXoyiag, * Concen- 
ing the allegorical theology buth of the Greeks and Egyptians 
And here by the way we may observe, that this business cf 
allegorizing in matters of religion had not its first and only nx 
amongst the Christians, but was a thing very much in ux 
amone the pagan Theologers also: and therefore Celsus in 
Origen? commends some of the Christians for this, that ther 
could allegurize ingeniously and handsomely. It is well known, 
how both Plutarch and Synesius® allegorized those Egyptisn 


to me the cause that induced these men to veil their learning in such dark and imrex- 
trable chigmas., Was it done fur the sake of the priests or of the people? No ce 
certainly woul say of the former. For why should they have employed them for 
take of the priests, who well knew the meaning of such symbols 2 It was therefore 1 
vccount of the peopie. But why, 1D ask, was it necessary to place the imaze 7 
abstrise things before the eves of the people, to whom they were anxious to pretest 
any portion of their doctrine from becoming known? Can any thing exceed the for 
ef wishing to keep the people in ignorance of all true science and yet at the sare 
tine extobiting before them the signs and symbols of the truth 2 I can easily betiete, 
indeed, that the later Exyptians assigned a certain signification to every sacred statse, 
Inet that this signification was handed down trom those who finst erected thase statues 
T wholly deny. The sphinves, for example. Padmit to have been an ancient ime 
among the Egy pthina, consecnited tur the sake oformuaiment, or from motives of super: 
etition: bat the vanes interpretations of this image FP hold to be of recent date ard 
ivented Dba posterity in ordee to give a certain dignity to the institutions of th 
ancestors amd excite reser nce tewards themselves and their aaered observances. 
Prom thes remarks, it wil be ASV to lean what epinion we ought tu entertain uf the 
argainents bs and by put fath by our learned author, atter the example of other. 
Add also what we shat advance presently respecting the pillars of Hermes. 

* Why the Egyptiins shenid have adopted this method of withdrawing their philo- 
sophy from the know edge of the people, Lam cxreecdingly anxious to learn, inasmuch 
as they had the power of keeping it entirely te themscives and of preserving it inve- 
late in the hidden: recesses of their temples, to which no access was allowed to the 
profane, ‘Too me that man appears very inconsistent and ndiculous, who, wishing his 
thonshts and designs to be kept) secret and possessing the power of concesling them, 
nevertheless exhubita a tabiet in the hall o€ his mausiun, expressing them: in figures and 
Images. Tt is certain there have been men not destitute of learning, who supposal 
that knowledge mught be better impressed upon the minds of the more ignorant 
by placing hetore their eves certain marks and images borrowed from physical thing; 
ner shall I fora moment dispute it. But Tecan hardly be indueed to believe that any 
reasonable man woud be so mad as to commit to stones, and statues, and pubic 
Mepuments, a plaiosophy which he wished mo one to become acquainted with and 
Wich he had the power of concealing and contining exclusively to himself Indeed, | 
shoud rather adopt: the opinion of Eusebius, who, atter bringing forward many inter- 
peetations of sneh images ftom Porphyry, and ridiculing the whole of them, thus con- 
cludes hia account: "Ore cé rar reas tard raira aogiopara, pye évap rev ‘Ka- 
Aquay ele évotpnmey iAZovea, © That they are the devices of moderns, and never 
entered the minds of the ancents, even ina dream." Praparat. Evangel. lib. 3. cap. 
7. p. 98, 99, 

‘lt is not sufficiently certain whether Porphyry wrote such a book or not. This 
had been conjectured before by Dion. Petavius, Note ad Julian. p. 88, on the strength 
of certain passages of Eusebius, Prapar. Evang. lib, 3’. cap. 1a. p. 218. But its 
clearly shown by Luc. Hlolstenius, Vita Porphytii, cap. 9. p. 33, 54. that the hook from 
which Fuscbius there quotes so many things is no other than Porphyry's work, Mepi 
“Ayaparwy. 2 Lib. top. dd. ed. Spenceri. 

The former, in dis De [side ct Osiride, the latter in the book De Providentia, p. 
89, This very varity of interpretations cntircly destroys the credit of his philosophy, 


| 
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fables of Isis and Osiris, the one to a philosophical, the other to 
1 political sense. And the Egyptian hicroslyphicd which were 
figures not answering to sounds or words, but immediately re- 
presenting the objects and conceptions of the mind, were chiefly 
made use of by them to this purpose, to express the mysteries of 
their religion and theology, so as that they might be concealed 
from the profane vulgar. For which cause the hieroglyphic 
learning of the Egyptians is commonly taken for one and the 
same thing with their arcane theology, or metaphysics. And 
this the author of the questions and answers Ad Orthodoxos* 
tells us was anciently had in much greater esteem amongst the 
Egyptians than all their other learning; and that therefore 

oses was as well instructed in this hieroglyphic learning and 
metaphysical theology of theirs as in their mathematics. And 
for our parts, we doubt not, but that the Mensa Isiaca,® 
lately published, containing so many strange and uncouth hiero- 
glyphics in it, was somethin oF this amrdppnroc YeoXdoyla, 
this “arcane theology” of the Eg tians, and not mere history, 
as some imagine; though the late confident Cidipus seems to 
arrogate too much to himself, in pretending to such a certain 
and exact interpretation of it. Now, as it is reasonable to 
think, that in all those pagan nations where there was another 
theology besides the vulgar, the principal part thereof was the 
doctrine of one supreme and universal Deity, the Maker of the 
whole world; so can it not well be conceived, what this appyroc, 
and amdppnroc, and aivwyparwéne SeoAoyia, this “ arcane,” and 
“mysterious,” and “enigmatic theology” of the Egyptians, so 
much talked of, should be other than a kind of metaphysics con- 
ane God, as one perfect, incorporeal Being, the original of 

things, 

We ow nothing of any moment, that can be objected against 
this, save only that which Porphyrius, in his epistle to Anebo, an 
Egyptian priest, writeth concerning Cheremon :** Xarojuwy piv 
yap, xat of adAot, ovd’ adAO Tt TOd TwWY Sownivwy KdonwWY 
nyovvrat, tv apyp Adywy riOeuevor rove Aiyumriwy, od’ adAouc 
Seovc, TAHY rov wAavynray Acyoutvwy, cal rwv auprAnpobvTwy 
rov Zwetaxorv, &c. “ Chwxremon and others acknowledge nothing 
before this visible and corporeal world, alleging for the counte~- 
nance of their opinion such of the Egyptians as talk of no other 


* Inter Justini Martyris Opera, Question. et Respons. sect. 25. p. 406. 

5 A figure of this table, together with a learned commentary, was published by 
Laur. Pignorius. On the other interpretations, sce Fabricius’ Biblioth. Grec. lib. 1. 
cap. 14. sect. 5. p. 95. The individual here called CEdipus is Athanasius Kircher, 
whose (Edipus Agyptiacus did not answer the expectation of learned men. ; 

* This epistle is prefixed entire to the edition of Jamblichus’ De Mysteriis Agyptior. 
published at Oxford, by Dr. Tho, Gale, shortly after the appearance of Dr. Cudworth’s 
work. 


* Pr. Ev. lib, 3, cap. 4. 
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goda, but the planets and those stars that fill up the Zodiac. « 
rise together with them, their decans, and horoscopes, and robox 
princes, a3 they call them; whose names are also inserted inn 
their almanacs or ephemerides, together with the times of ther 
risings and settings, and the prognosti¢s or significations of future 
events for them.” For he observed, that those Egyptians, who 
made the sun the Demiurgus or architect of the world, inter 
preted the stories of Isis and Osiris, and all those other religious 
fables, into nothing but stars and planets, and the river Nik 
kai oAwc wavra tic ta hele kai oucdiy tic Gawparouc Kai {wont 
ovaiuc éounveveer, “ and referred all things universally into natunl 
or inanimate, nothing into incorporeal and living substances” 
Which passage of Porphyrius concerning Cheremon, we confes 
Eusebius lays great stress upon, endeavouring to make advan 

of it, first against the Egyptians, and then against the Greek: 
and other Pavans, as deriving their bin ale and theology from 
them: “ It is manifest from hence (saith he), that the very arcane 
theology of the Exvptians deified nothing but stars and planets 
and acknowledied no incorporeal principal or demiurgic reason 
as the cause of this universe, but only the visible sun.” And 
then he concludes in this manner: “ See now what is become ¢f 
this arcane theology of the Egyptians, that dcifies nothing but 
sen:cless matter or dead inanimate bodies.” But it is well known 
that Eusebius took all advantages possible to represent. the 
Pagans to the worst, and render their theology ridiculous and 
absurd; nevertheless, what he here urgeth against the Egyptian: 
18 the less valuable, because himself plainly contradicts it else 
where, declaring that the Egyptians acknowledeed a demiurgic 
reason and intellectual architect of the world, which consequently 
was the maker of the sun; and confessing the same of the other 
Pagans also, Now to affirm, that the Egyptians acknowledged 
no other deity than inanimate matter and the senseless corporeal 
world, 13 not only to deny that they had any awdéppnrog SeoXoyia 
any arcane theology at all (which yet hath been sufficiently 
proved) but also to render them absolute Atheists. For if this 
be not atheism, to acknowledge no other deity besides dead and 
senacless matter, then the word hath no sigmfication. Cheremen 
indeed seems to impute this opinion (not to all the Egyptians) 
but to some of them; and it is very possible, that there micht 
be sume Atheists amongst the Egyptians also, as well as amongst 
the Grreeks and their philozophera. And doubtless this Chezre- 
mon himself was a kind of astrological Atheist; for which cause 
we conclude, that it was not Charemon the Stoic, from whom 
notwithstanding Porphyrius in his book of abstinence citeth 
certain other things concerning the Egyptians, but either that 
Charemon, whom Strabo made use of in Egypt, or else some 
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other of that name.? But that there ever was or can be any 
such religious Atheists, as Eusebius with some others imagine, 
who though acknowledging no Deity, besides dead and senseless 
matter, notwithstanding devoutly court and worship the same, 
constantly invoking it and imploring its assistance, as expecting 
great benefit to themselves thereby ; this we confess is such a thing 
as we have not faith enough to believe, it being a sottishness 
and contradictious nonsense, that is not incident to human nature. 
Neither can we doubt, but that all the devout Pagans acknow- 
ledged some living and understanding deities or other ; nor easily 
believe that they ever worshipped any inanimate or senseless 
bodies, otherwise than as some way referring to the same, or as 
images and symbols of them. But as for that passage in Por- 

hyrius’ epistle concerning Chxremon, where he only propounds 

oubts to Anebo the Egyptian priest, as desiring further inform- 
ation from him concerning them, Jamblichus hath given us a full 
answer to it, under the person of Abammo another Egyptian 
priest, which notwithstanding hath not hitherto been at all taken 
notice of, because Ficinus and Scutellius, not understanding the 
word Cheremon to be a proper name, ridiculously turned it in 
their translations, “optarem” and “ gauderem,” thereby also per- 
verting the whole sense. The words in the Greek MS. (now in 
the hands of my learned friend Mr. Gale) run thus :° Xapjpwv 
6? xal ofriveg GAXOL THY Tept Tdy KdopOY Grrovrat ToWTwY airlwy, 
tac Terevtalac apxac tEnyovvrat’ Soot re rove wAavirac, Kai TOV 
Cwotaxov, rove S& dexavode, kal wooakdrouc, Kal rove AEyouévoug 
kparaloug 1yeudvac wapactoovst, Tac pepiordg Tay apxav ciavouag 
avagalvovat’ ra re tv rote aApevextaxoic wépog tt Bpaxdrarov 
mepiéxet Tov Epuaixoy ccaragewv, xal ra wept acripwy 7 pacewy, 
7} xovWewr, 7 Nga avljoewv, 7 pewwoewv Ev ToI¢ Eaxarolc Ele 
ray tv Alyurriote airtoAoylay’ gvotKa Te ob Azyouoty elvat wWavta 
Aiytrrio, adda xa thy rig Wuyiic Zwny, kal thy voepay amo Tic 
picewe diaxplvovow* ox él rov mavrig pdvoy, adAd ai é¢’ nuwY, 
vouy re kat Ad-yov rpocrnoduevor xa’ Eaurove Svrag, ovTwE Onpt- 
oupyeiava gaol ra yryvopueva, “ But Cheremon and those others, 
who pretend to write of the first causes of the world, declare 
only the last and lowest principles, as likewise they who treat of 
the planets, the zodiac, the decans, the horoscopes, and the robust 
princes. And those things, that are in the Egyptian almanac (or 
cphemerides) contain the least part of the Hermaical institutions, 
namely, the phases and occultations of the stars, the increase and 


7 On the different Cheremons see Fabricius’ Biblioth. Greec. lib. 3. cap. 15. p. 392. 
and on this one consult Gale's notes on Jamblichus, p. 303. where he observes also that 
the reading Xa:pypny of some of the MSS. gave occasion to the ridiculous translations 
of Ficinus and Seutellius. 

® These words of Jamblichus are from the book De Mysteriis Agyptior. sect. 8. - 
cap. 4. p. 160. ‘ 
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deerease of the moon, and the like astrological matters: whic 
things have the lowest place in the Egyptian etiology. Nord 
the Egyptians resolve all things into (senseless) nature, but the 
distinguish both the life of the soul, and the intellectual ite 
from that of nature, and that not only in ourselves. but also 2p 
the universe; they determining mind and reason first to have 
existed of themselves, and so this whole world to have bea 
made. Wherefore they acknowledge before the heaven, ands 
the heaven, a living power, and place pure mind above the werd 
as the Demiurgus and architect thereof.” —§ From which testimest 
of Jamblichus, who waz but little junior to Porphyrius aw 
contemporary with Eusebius, and who had made it his busines 
to inform himself thoroughly concerning the theology of the 
Eeyptians, it plainly appears, that the Egyptians did not gene 
ruly suppose (as Chieremon pretended concerning some of the»! 
a senseless inanimate nature to be the first original of all things 
but that as well in the world as in ourselves, they acknowledged 
soul superior to nature, and mind or intellect superior to su, 
this being the Demiurgus of the world. But we = shall have 
afterwards oceasion more opportunely to cite other passages out 
of this Jamblichus’ Egyptian mysteries to the same purpose." 
Wherefore there is no pretence at all to suspect, that the 
Keyptians were universally Atheists and Anarchists, such 33 
supposed no living understanding Deity, but resolved all int 
senseless matter, as the first and Mghest principle ; but all the 
question is, whether they were not Polyarchists, such ag asserted 
a multitude of understanding deities self-existent or unmade. 
Now, that monarchy was an essential part of the areane and true 
theology of the Egyptians, A. Steuehus Eugubinug, and many 
other learned men, have thought to be unquestionably evident 
from the Hermetic or Trisinegistic writings, they taking it for 
granted, that these are all @enuine and sincere. Whereas there 
Iz too much eause to suspect, that there have been some pious 
frauds practised upon these Trismegistie writings, as well as there 
were upon the Sibyiline: and that either whole books of them 
have been counterfeited by pretended Christians, or at least 
several spurious and supporsititious passages here and there in- 
scrted into some of them.  Tsane Casauben,’? who was the first 


* On the opmion to be entertained generally of the religion of the Egyptians, [ shail 
Rpeak betew at the conetusin of this disputution ; merely remarking here, that Jam 
blichus ix not a ania to be impueitty believed when expounding the Egyptian degmas 
For he estimates the doctrine of this nation according to his own notion of thinss, and 
adapts the whole of their plulusophy to the standard of the junior Platonic sehou: 
which, to any ong Lot aitegether unacquitinted with these matters, is manifest throuzh- 
ont the whole of his book, However, PT willing!y admit that there were in Egypt at 
that time men whe held the opinions here ascribed by Jamblickus to the Ev ptians, 
but what I contend for is, that we cannot learn from thence the nature of the ancient 
heyy ptian philosophy ard theology generally, - 

 Paere. 1. in Barassum, num, 1d. p. od. Xe. 


| 
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discoverer, has taken notice of many such in that first Hermetic 
book, entitled, Poemander; some also in the fourth book, in- 
scribed Crater, and some in the thirteenth called the “ Sermon in 
the mount concerning regeneration ;” which may justly render 
those three whole books, or at least the first and last of them, to 
be suspected.! We shall here repeat none of Casaubon’s con- 
demned passages, but add one more to them out of the thirteenth 
book, or “ Sermon in the mount,” which, however omitted by 
him,* seems to be more rankly Christian than any other: Aéye 
pot Touro, tic tore yeveotovoyoc tig mwadcyyevectac; 6 Tov JEov 
waic, avOpwroc elec, SeAvpate Jeou, “ Tell me this also, who is 
the cause or worker of regeneration? The Son of God, one 
man by the will of God.” Wherefore, though Ath. Kircherus* 
contend with much zeal for the sincerity of all these Trisme- 
gistic books; yet we must needs pronounce of the three fore- 
mentioned, at least the Poemander properly so called, and the 
‘‘ Sermon in the mount,” that they were either wholly forged and 
counterfeited by some pretended Christians, or else had many 
spurious p es inserted into them. Wherefore, it cannot be 
solidly proved from the Trismegistic books after this manner, as 
supposed to be all alike genuine and sincere, that the Egyptian 
Pagans acknowledged one supreme and universal Numen: much 
less can the same be evinced from that pretended Aristotelic 
book, De secretiore parte divine sapientis secundim /Hgyptios, 
greedily swallowed down also by Rarcheras but unquestionably 
pseudepigraphous.* 

Notwithstanding which, we conceive, that though all the 
Trismegistic books, that now are or have been formerly extant, 
had been forged by some pretended Christians, as that book of 
the arcane Egyptian wisdom was by some philosopher, and 1m- 
puted to Aristotle; yet would they for all that, upon another 
account, afford no inconsiderable argument to prove, that the 
Egyptian Pagans asserted one ‘dg see Deity : viz. because every 
cheat and imposture must needs have some basis or foundation of 


1 On these books of Hermes, see Warburton’s Divine Legation of Moses, t. 1. 
- 442. 
a Before the learned Doctor wrote this, however, it had already been remarked by 
Hen. Conringius, that the whole of this book carries on the face of it the Christian doctrine 
of regeneration and borrows its phraseology from the language of the New Testament; 
De Hermet. Agyptior. Medicina, cap. 4. p. 46. 

? In his Obeliscus Pamphyl. p. 35. and C:dipus Agyptiac. Gymnas. Hieroglyph. 
class 12. cap. 3. Other writers, who contended for the great excellence and anti- 
quity of these books of Hermes, are enumerated in particular by J. Fr. Buddeus, 
Histor. Eccles, Vet. Testam. par. ]. p. 346. and Jo. Alb. Fabricius, Biblioth. Grec. 
lib. 1. cap. 8. p. 58. the latter of whom has treated most largely of these Hermetic 
books, and of those who have repudiated or admired them ; approving for his own 
part of the opinion here adopted by our author, and maintained also by Conringius, 
and to a certain extent by Borrichius. 

* On this book, which is falsely attributed to Aristotle, see Fabricius’ Biblioth. Greece, 
lib. 3. cap. 6. p. 162, 
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truth to stand upon; thcre must have been something truly 
ptian in such counterfeit tian writings (and therefore 
this at least of one Supreme Deity), or else they could never 
have obtained credit at first, or afterwards have maintained the 
same. The rather, because these Trismegistic books were dis- 
persed in those ancient times, before the Tes pian paganism and 
their succession of priests were yet extinct; and therefore had 
that, which is so much insisted upon in them, been dissonant 
from the Egyptian theology, they must needs have been presently 
exploded as mere lies and forgeries. Wherefore, we say again, 
that if all the Hermaic or Trismegistic books that are now extant, 
and those to boot, which being mentioned in ancient fathers have 
been lost, as the ra yevexd, and the ra d&eEoduca, and the like, had 
been nothing but the pious frauds and cheats of Christians, 
must there needs have been some truth at the bottom to give 
subsistence to them; this at least, that Hermes Trismegist, or 
the Egyptian priests, in their arcane and true theology, really 
acknowl one supreme and universal Numen.° 
But it does not at all follow, that, because some of these 
Hermaic or Trismegistic books now extant were counterfeit or 
supposititious, that therefore all of them must needs be such; 
and not only so, but those also that are mentioned in the writings 
of ancient fathers, which are now lost. Wherefore, the learned 
Casaubon seems not to have reckoned or concluded well, when 
from the detection of forgery in two or three of those Trisme- 
gistic books at most, he pronounces of them all universally, that 
they were nothing but Christian cheats and impostures. And 
robably he was led into this mistake by reason of his too securely 
ollowing that vulgar error (which yet had been confuted by 
Patricius), that all that was published by Ficinus under the 
names of Hermes Trismegist, was but one and the same book 
Poemander, consisting of several chapters; whereas they are all 
indeed so many distinct and independent books, whereof Poeman- 


5 There is no doubt, as our learned author justly remarks, that the so called Hermetic 
books contain some things borrowed from the ancient doctrine of the Egyptians. For 
the crafty impostor who fabricated them could easily foresee that not the slightest 
credit would be attached to these volumes, unless they exhibited some admixture of 
those principles and dogmas which were ascribed by the Egyptians to Hermes. His 
subsequent observation, however, that unless this had been the case they never could 
have been acceptable to the Egyptians and obtained great authority among them, would 
have carried much more weight with it, if he had shown us, on sufficient evidence, that 
the Egyptian theologians did attach any value tothem. For nowhere that I know of 
is it mentioned that on the appearance of these writings they were either rejected and 
repudiated or publicly received and sanctioned by the Egyptians. There was formerly 
a kind of contest between degenerate Christians and the later Platonists, which should 
be the more clever in fathering their own fictions upon the philosophers of antiquity. 
For both considered it of paramount importance to impress the vulgar with a notion 
that their own doctrines were recognized by the wise men of all ages. I should sup- 
poee, therefore, that each tried their skill in counterfeiting Hermetic books. [Hermes 
was a Gnostic. See Beausobre, Hist. de Manich, t, 2. p. 201. &c.] 
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der is only placed first. However, there was no shadow of reason 
why the Asclepius should have fallen under the same condem- 
nation, nor several other books superadded by Patricius, they 
being unquestionably distinct from the Poemander, and no signs 
of spuriousness or bastardy discovered in them. Much less 
ought those Trismegistic books cited by the fathers, and now 
lost, to have been condemned also unseen. Wherefore, notwith- 
standing all that Casaubon has written, there may very well be 
some Hermetic or Trismegistic books genuine, though all of 
them be not such; that is, according to our after-declaration, 
there may be such books, as were really Egyptian, and not coun- 
terfeited by any Christian, though perhaps not written by Hermes 
Trismegist himself, nor in the Egyptian language. And as it 
cannot well be conceived, how there should have been any coun- 
terfeit Egyptian books, had there been none at all real; so that 
there were some real and genuine, will perhaps be rendered pro- 
bable by these following considerations. 

That there was anciently amongst the Egyptians such a man 
as Thoth, Theuth, or Taut, who, together with letters, was the 
first inventor of arts and siences, as arithmetic, geometry, astro- 
nomy, and of the hieroglyphic learning, (therefore called by the 
Greeks Hermes, and by the Latins Mercurius) cannot reasonably 
be denied ; it being a thing confirmed by general fame in all ages, 
and by the testimonies not only of Sanchoniathon,° a Phenician 
historiographer, who lived about the times of the Trojan war, 
and wrote a book concerning the theology of the Egyptians, and 
Manetho Sabennyta,’ an Egyptian priest, contemporary with 
Ptol. Philadelphus; but also of that grave philosopher Plato, 
who is said to have sojourned thirteen years in pt, that in his 
Philebus*® speaks of him as the first inventor of letters, (who dis- 
tinguished betwixt vowels and consonants, determining their 
several numbers) there calling him either a God or a divine man; 
but in his Phedrus? attributeth to him also the invention of arith- 
metic, geometry, and astronomy, together with some ludicrous re- 
creations, making him either a god or demon: ”Hxovca wept Nab- 
kpariy thy Alyéirov, yevéodat rw éxet radawy riva Jew, ov car 
7d Spveov ro lipews § xat xaXovow “TEiv, airy 82 Svoua ry Saluove 


elvac Oev9, “I have heard (saith he) that about Naucratis, in 


* In Eusebius, Prepar. Evang. lib. 1. cap. 9. p. $1.82. But the learned Doctor’s 
memory here deceives him, when he states that this Sanchoniathon wrote a book on the 
theology of the Egyptians. He is said to have written on the precepts of the Pheni- 
cians, not of the Egyptians. 

7 In Georg. Syncellus, Chronographia, p. 40. ° Pp. 75. 

* P. 356. On these and other testimonies of ancient authors, usually cited in proof 
that such a man as Hermes existed, I shall say nothing, as their value has already been 
inquired into by the learned J. Hen. Ursinus, De Zoroastre, Sanchoniathone et 
Hermete, p. 73. Jo. Marsham, Can. Chronic. p. 35. &c. and others. 
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Egypt, there was one of the ancient Egvptian gods, to whom the 
bird Ibis was sacred, as his symbol or hterogly phic; the name of 
which demon was Theuth.” In which place the philosopher sub- 
jeing also an ingenious dispute betwixt this Theuth, and Thamus, 
then king of Egypt, concerning the convenience and inconve- 
nience of letters; the furmer boasting of that invention 
pviyince Kal copiac gaopnaxoy, “as a remedy for memory, and 
great help to wisdom,” but the latter contending, that it would 
rather beget oblivion, by the neglect of memory, and thereture 
was not so properly nvijune a3 vrouvicewe Paopaxoy, “ a remedy 
for memory, as reminiacence, or the recovery of things forgotten:” 
adding, that it would also weaken and enervate men’s natunl 
faculties by slugging them, and rather beget dd&uy fac, than 
aX7xOaav, “a pufty conceit and opinion of knowledge,” by a mul- 
tifarious rabble of indigested notions, than the truth thereof. 
Moreover, since it is certain that the Egyptians were famous for 
literature before the Grecks, they must of necessity have some 
one or more founders of learning amongst them, as the Greeks 
had; and Thoth is the only or first person celebrated amongst 
them upon thia account, in remembrance of whom the first month 
in the year was called by that name. Which Thoth is generally 
supposed to have lived in the times of the patriarchs, or consider- 
bly before Moses; Moses himself being said to have been in- 
structed in that learning which owed its original to him. 

Again, besides this Thoth or Theuth, who was called the first 
Herines, the Evyptians had also afterwards another eminent 
advancer or restorer of learning, who was called éebrepocg *Eopic, 
© the second Hermes ;” they perhaps supposing the soul of Thoth 
or the first Hermes, to have come into him by transmigration, 
but his proper Egyptian name was Siphoas, as Syncellus'° out 
of Manctho, informs us: Sigwa¢, 6 wat 'Epuig, vide ‘H¢alarov, 
* Siphoas, (who is also Hermes) the eon of Vulcan.” is is he 
whu is said to be the father of Tat, and to have been surnamed 
Tpropéyiarog, “Ter Maximus” (he being so styled by Manetho, 
Jamblichus, and others). And he is placed by Eusebius! in the 
fifticth year after the Israclitish Exitus, though probably some- 
what too carly. The former of these two Hermes was the 
inventor of arts and sciences; the latter, the restorer and advancer 
of them: the first wrote in Hieroglyphics upon pillars, év zg 
Luptyyixh yy, (as the learned Valesius* conjectures it should be 


© Chronograph. p. 124. a. The words which follow shortly after concerning the second 
Hermes are taken from a fragment of Manetho, in the same Syncellus, p. 40. &c. 
Compare what has been collected by Jo, Marsham, Can. Chronic. p. 240. 

? In Chronieo, p. 558, 

? In his notes on Ammian. Marcellinus, lib. 22. p. 359. But J. Alb. Fabricius, 
Biblioth. Grae. lib, 1. cap. 11. p. 73. is justly dissatisfied with this conjecture of 
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But besides the hieroglyphica written by the first Hermes, anl 
the books composed by the second, (who was called also Trismegix) 
it cannot be doubted but that there were many books written br 


obliterated and buried in oblivion. At this period, probably, many of the Egrptm: 
migrated to India and China, and founded new cities in those countries. For, in cy 
Opinion, great attention is due to the conjecture of learned men, who suppose the 
Chinese and ancient Indians to be colonies of Egyptians and prove it from the simi-arr 
of their institutions, After the lapse of some time, new colonists flocked into Egvrt, 
ditt-ring from those ancients above mentioned in manners, laws, and doctrines. [Se 
Warburton, at great length, on Hieroglyph. in his Divine Legation of Moses, lib. ~; 
Of this indeed, the accounts of ancient authors furnish such a mass of evidence, a 
scarcely to leave room for doubt. .Among these, in like manner, there existed some one 
superivr to the rest in wisdum, who restored the use of the sciences, geometry, amth- 
metic, au: the like, which are indispensable to the inhabitants of Egrpt and which bad 
for a time been nezlected and abandoned. Those who remained of the primitive race ff 
Egyptians, observing the great resemblance between this man and the Thoth of ear:y 
times, called him the new or second Thoth; and the Greeks, after their examp', 
Hermes. The new people and this new restorer of the sciences introduced among the 
Egyptians a totally different mode of writing, and tanght them to express their ideas br 
characters and letters, and nut by figures and images, as had been the custom heretofre. 
(That the Egyptians made use both of the common letters and hieroglyphics, the 
latter being contined to the priests, is proved at lange in Biblioth. Francoise, tom. 32 
p. 23. although the sacred letters of the priests probably ditfered from the hieroglyphic, 
ibid. 40.) The violence, however, of deluges and other momentous ehanges, respecting 
which antiquity is silent, had not been so destructive throughout the vanous Egyptian 
provinces, as not everywhere to have left monuments of a bygone age ; inciuding 
columns, in which, according to the injunction of the ancient Hermes, the laws ani 
history of the nation had been inscribed in hicroglyphical images. Numerous docu- 
ments of the kind were dug out of the earth, in which they had been buried by the 
force of earthquakes and waters. But the ancient art of writing being lost, there was 
no one at that time among the Egyptians who could explain them and decipher their 
hidden meaning. Hence, various conjectures were started respecting the sense of these 
figures, each interpreting that which he was ignorant of, according to his own conceptica, 
till, as was natural, as many fables sprung up as there were monuments discovered. 
Most of them, knowing these columns to have been dug out of the earth and not 
doubting but that transcendant wisdom lay bid under these outward symbols, supposed 
the ancient Thoth to have purposcly concealed the treasure for the sake of postentr, 
that they might serve instead of buoks and be a guide to the intelligent in the path to 
learning and science. Indeed, as often as [ think upon the rumour prevalent in forme 
times among so many nations, of certain columns having been filled with divine wisdum, 
and concealed under the earth by Seth, Mercury, and others, I am confirmed in mr 
opinion, that it suddenly sprung up among the Egyptians and other nations, at the 
time when some ot these ancient columns, adorned with various images, were accidentaliy 
discovered in caves and subterraneous places. For who had informed those, who were 
living at the time when these columns were brought to light, of this intention of Thoth 
or Scth 2 The second Hermes, whom I have spoken of, being a shrewd man, and re 
gardful of his own interests, insisted that the mysteries set forth in these columns were 
known to himself alone and therefore gave that interpretation to the images, which he 
judged would be most beneficial to himself and tothe condition and circumstances of the 
country. He, moreover, committed to writing such precepts as he wished the peopie 
to believe had been derived by him from these books of stone. See Manetho in 
Syncellus, Chronograph. p. 10. For which reason his books were called Hermetic, a8 
being suposed to contain the substance of the monuments left behind by the ancient 
Hermes. In the meantime, the columius themselyea, agrecably to the sacred character 
attached to them, were deposited in the temples and carefully guarded as treasures of 
surpassing wisdom, which few were deemed worthy to behold. Those, therefore, who 
were adniitted to a sight of them, and who afterwards became renowned for wisdom, 
were forthwith proclaimed by the Egyptians, arrogant and superstitious as they were, 
as having obtained all their inventions from their own columns. Whence arose 
that fable, which tells us that Pythagoras and Plato borrowed all their philosophy from 
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was afterward deified by the Egyptians, (which is testified alo 
by Plato) and made tu be the tutelar God, and fautor of all art 
and sciences, but especially theology; by whose inspiratics, 
therefore, all such books were conceived to have been written’ 
Nay further, we may observe, that in some of the Herma « 
Trisinegistic books now extant, Hermes is sometimes put for the 
divine wisdom or understanding itself. And now we see the true 
reason why there have been many books called Hermetical and 
Trismegistical ; suine of which, notwithstanding, cannot posably 
be conceived to have been of such great antiquity, nor written 
by Hermes Trismegist himself, viz, because it was customary 
with the Egyptian priests to entitle their own philosophic and 
theologic books to Hermes. Moreover, it is very probable, thst 
several of the books of the Egyptian priests of latter times were 
not originally written in the ie tian language, but in the 
Greek; because, at least from the Ptolemaic kings down 
Greek was become very familiar to all the learned Egyptians, 
and in a manner vulgarly spoken, as may appear from those very 
words, Ilermes, Trismegist, and the like, so commonly used by 
them, together with the proper names of places; and because 
the Coptic language to this very day hath more of Greek than 
Egyptian words in it; nay, Plutarch ventures to etymologize 
those old Egyptian names, Isis, Osiris, Horus, and Typhon, 
from the Greek, as if the Egyptians had been anciently well 
acquainted with that language. 

Now, that some of those ancient Hermaic books, written by 
Hermes Trismegist himself, or believed to be such by the 
Evyptians, and kept in the custody of their priests, were still in 
being and extant amongst them after the times of Christianity, 
seems to be unquestionable from the testimony of that pious and 
learned father Clemens Alexandrinus,* he giving this particular 
account of them, after the mentioning of their opinion concerning 
the transmigration of souls: “The Egyptians follow a certain 
peculiar philosophy of their own, which may be declared by 
setting down the order of their religious procession. First, 
therefore, goes the Precentor, carrying two of Hermes’ books 
along with him; the one of which contains the hymns of 


6 But perhaps Jamblichus was either ignorant of or purposely silent respecting the 
true cause of this custom. J suspect, indeed, that those who formerly put forth books 
under the name of Hermes, did so for the sake of deceiving the people and of adding 
authority to their own inventions, just as many of the ancient Christians prefixed the 
names of Christ himself and his disciples to unimportant writings, in order to give 
greater influence to the opinions contained in them. In which conviction I am nota 
little strengthened by the fact, that prior to the Christian era this shameful custom of 
passing off books under the names of others flourished only in Egypt, and was subse- 
quently borrowed by the rest of the Christians from those of that country. I have 
touched on this subject more copiously in my Dissertation on the Disturbance of the 
Church by the later Platonists, 

* Stromat. 6. p.633. (Cap. 4. p. Tai. FAI, Potter] 
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Horus (as by the Greeks, Apollo), and that which presides over 
the air and wind is called by some Osiris, by others Saraps, 
and by others Sothi, in the Egyptian language.” Now thes 
sacred names in Plutarch seem to be several names of God; and 
therefore, whether these Hermaic books of his were the same 
with those in Clemens Alexandrinus, such as were supposed by 
the Egyptians to have been written by Hermes Trismegist hin- 
self, or other books written by Egyptian priests, according to 
the tenor of this doctrine; we may by the way obeerve, 
according to the Hermaical or Trismegistic doctrine, one and 
the same Deity was worshipped under several names and notions, 
according to its several powers and virtues manifested in the 
world ;° which is a thing afterwards more to be insisted on 
Moreover, it hath been generally believed, that L. Apuleios 
urensis, an eminent Platonic philosopher, and zealous ae 
sertor of paganism, was the translator of the Asclepian dial 
of Hermes Trismegist out of Greek into Latin; which therefore 
hath been accordingly published with Apuleius’ works. And 
Barthius affirms, that St. Austin does somewhere expressly im- 
pute this version to Apuleius; but we confess we have not yet 
met with the place. However, there seems to be no sufficient 
reason why Colvius should call this into question from the style 
and Latin.9 Again, it is certain, that Jamblichus doth not only 
mention these Hermaic books, under the name of Ta gepdpeva we 
“Eopnod, “ The books that are carried up and down as Hermes’, 
or vulgarly imputed to him ;” but also vindicate them from the 
imputation of imposture. Not as if there were any suspicion at 
all of that which Casaubon is so confident of, that these Her- 
maic books were all forged by Christians; but because some 
might then possibly imagine them to have been counterfeited by 
philosophers; wherefore it will be convenient here to set down 
the whole passage of Jamblichus” concerning it, as it is in the 
Greek MS. : AtevxpivnPevrwv ody rotrwy ottwe Kal rev évy roic 
ovyypaupaoww, ole Aéyee emitervynxivat, capiic tore Hy StaAvore’ 
Ta piv yao depdpeva, we ‘Eppo, ‘Eppaixag weptlxer SdEac, ei xat 
Ty Twv girocdgwy yAwrry woAXdKie xpinrat’ petaylypamrat yap 
ard tig Aiyurrlag yAurrne tn’ avdpwv procoglac on arclowc 


* If the doctrine of Hermes and the subject of the disputation concerning sacred 
names may be gathered from the passage of Plutarch here adduced, I should consider 
rather that the dogma to be imputed to him is this: That over the different parts of 
nature, winds, stars, sun, moon, &c. certain genii or invisible powers are appointed to 
preside, which different nations, as the Greeks and Egyptians, designate by different 
names. 
® Regarding Apuleius, and his version of Asclepius, see the copious illustrations of 
Pet. Lumbecius, Prodrom. Histor. Litterar. lib, 2. cap. 1. p. 141. and of J. Alb. Fa- 
bricius, Biblioth. Latin. lib. 3. cap. 2. p. 522. also Biblioth. Greec. lib. 1. cap. 8. p. 55, 
where he concurs with Dr. Cudworth in rejecting Colvius’ reason for questioning its 
authenticity. 

10 This passage is extant in Dr. Gale's edition, sect. 8. cap. 4. p. 160. 
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or Trismegistic books (compiled together) formerly made x 
Athens, under this title, EEepuaixa wevrexaldexa eEXfa, “ Fifteen 
Hermaic books.” Which Hermaics, Casaubon,* conceiving then 
to have been published before Jamblichus’ time, took them for 
those Salaminiaca, which he found in the Latin translations 
Jamblichus, made by Ficinus and Scutellius; whereas, indeed, 
he was here abused by those translators, there being no such 
thing to be found in the Greek copy. But the word aAevueca, 
(not understood by them) being turned into Salaminiaca, Casst- 
bon therefore conjectured them to have been those Hermax 
bouks published at Athens, because Salamis was not far distant 
from thence.* Now, it cannot be doubted, but that this edition 
of Hermaic books at Athens was made by some philosopher or 
Pagans, and not by Christians; this appearing also from the 
words of St. Cyril himself, where, having spoken of Mogees and 
the agreement of Hermes with him, he adds: [ewolnra: Si cai 
rovrou pvipny, tv idlag svyypagaic, 6 cvyreDewe “ADiryar ra 
érixAny ‘i puaixa wevrexalcexa [3c6Ala, “ Of which Moses also, who 
compiled and published the fifteen Hermaic books at Athens, 
makes mention in his own discourse” (annexed thereunto) For 
thus we conceive that place 13 to be understood, that the Pagan 
publisher of the Hermaic books himself took netice of some 
agreement, that was betwixt Moses and Hermes.> But here it 
is to be noted, that because Hermes and the Hermaic books 
were in such great credit, not only among the Christians, but 
also the Greck and Latin Pagans, therefore were there some 


and the words he quotes from that work clearly show, are not the supposed Hermetic 
books themselves but merely compilations from those books. They were called Her- 
metic, no doubt, because their author professed to have expounded in them the sum 
and substance of the whole Hermetic doctrine. 

3 Exerc. 1. in Baronii Annales, p. 55. Casaubon’s opinion is followed by Herm. 
Conringius, De Hermetica Egyptior. Medicina, cap. 7. p. 59. : 

* But Dr. Gale, in his notes on Jamblichus, p. 304. although he, sect. 8. cap. 4. p. 
160. himself edits iv roi¢ ‘AApertxtaxoic, confesses, however, that all the MS. copies 
read Ladperoyeacoic, which clearly justifies Ficinus and Scutellius, and shows that 
the learned Doctor's memory here deceived him. Claud. Salmasius, in his book De 
Annis Climactericis, p. 605, observes that the same reading, TaApemoytacd, occurs in 
Hephestion and has himself no doubt of its correctness. If what the same Salma- 
sius remarks be true, that the word ZaApecyivea is Persian, from which the Arabians, 
by a slight corruption formed their own A/manack, I see no reason for disputing as to 
which reading is to be preferred. In the reading Salmenischiaca, the true Persian pro- 
nunciation is retained, in Almenichiaca, the corrupt one of the Arabians. The thing 
itself remains the same in both, and each word denotes a book containing astronomical 
observations. 

® The learned doctor here follows the generally received opinion, that those fifteen 
books mentioned by Cyril were those of Hermes himself, to which the editor sub- 
joined some dissertation of his own. For my own part, as I have just intimated, I 
entertain a different view, and consider this man to have published fifteen books com- 
piled by himself from the Hermetic doctrines. I am led to think so chiefly by the 
passage quoted by Cyril from the first of these books, in which the author does not 
introduce Hermes as the speaker, but himself discourses of Hermes and his scientific 
inventions, aud seems to be defending this philosopher against some opponents, 
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‘Tf the world be a second god and an immortal animal, then i: 
it impossible that any part of this immortal animal should perish 
or come to nothing; but all ee in the world are parts of this 
reat mundane animal, and chiefly man, who is a rational ani- 
mal.” Which same notion we find also insisted on in the Ase 
pian dialogue: Sccundum deum hunc crede, 6 <Asclepi, omnis 
gubernantem, omniaque mundana illustrantem animalia S 
enim animal mundus vivens semper et fuit et est et erit, nihil 
in mundo mortale est: viventis enim uniuscujusque partis, que 
in ipso mundo, sicut in uno eodemque animale semper vivente, 
nullus est mortalitatis locus. Where though the Latin be s 
little imperfect, yet the sense is this: “ You are to believe the 
world, O Asclepius, to be a second god governing all things, and 
illustrating all mundane animals. Now if the world be a living 
animal and immortal, then there is nothing mortal in it, there 
being no place for mortality as to any living part or member of 
that mundane animal that always liveth.” dey overseas, 
which, we deny not, but that nee Pythagoras first deriv 
this notion from the Egyptians, yet he and his followers might 
probably improve the same farther, (as Plato tells us, that the 
Greeks generally did what they received from the barbarians) 
namely, to the taking away the qualities and forms of bodies, 
and resolving all corporeal things into magnitude, figure, and 
motion. But that there is indeed some of the old Egyptian 
learning contained in these Trismegistic books now extant, shall 
be clearly proved afterwards, when we come to speak of that 
nd mystery of the Egyptian ageeaeth (derived by Orpheus 
froin them) “ that God is all.” To conclude, Jamblichus’ judg- 
ment in this case ought, without controversy, to be far preferred 
before Casaubon’s,’ both by reason of his great antiquity and his 


* I readily assent to the opinion of the learned Doctor, that Casaubon's argument here 
treated of is not sufficient to prove the whole of the Hermetic books to have been written 
by some (ircek imbued with Platonic principles. For, that nothing returns to nothing 
and that the origin and dissolution of things are merely the changes and conversions of 
one and the same matter, was belicved, not only by the Greek philosophers, but aso 
by those of many barbarous nations. But I do not sve how it follows from this, I. 
That those who assented to this dogma did so for the sake of being better able to 
defend the immortality of souls and their wanderings through various bodies, For I 
cannot make out how this doctrine of the eternity and transmigration of human souls 
derives any support from the supposition, that the particles of which bodies are com- 
posed do not perish, but on the destruction of the bodies return to their fountain head. 
Neither docs it appear that the Greek philosophers, Hippocrates, Aristotle, Demo- 
critus, Epicurus, and so many others, who are known to have favoured the d 
that all things flow and change, and that nothing is in reality generated or destroved, 
were led by it to believe in the eternity of human souls. IT. Pythagoras’ dogma, that 
no real entity is made or destroyed, differs I apprehend from the one I have just 
named. For, according to the Pythagorean doctrine, rd dyra, or real entities, are 
things devoid of matter, and free from all concretion. See Jo. Scheffer, De Philo- 
soph. Italica, cap. 8. p. 56. Consequently, the meaning of that Pythagorean precept 
is this, “ Whatever things are separate from matter are not subject to any ” 
I am unwilling to go into a lengthened discussion of the other matters here touched 
upon, 
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benignitas) vitiis resistens, et corruptels errorem revocans, malig- 
nitatem omnem yel alluvione diluens, vel igne consumens, ai 
antiquam faciem mundum revocabit, “« When the world become 
thus degenerate, then that Lord and Father, the supreme God, 
and the only governor of the world, beholding the manners and 
deeds of men, by his will (which is his benignity) always emgasa 
vice, and restoring things from their degeneracy, will either 
away the malignity of the world by water, or else consume it by 
fire, and restore it to its ancient form again.” But since we fm 
in Julius Firmicus,? that there was a tradition amongst the 
Egyptians, concerning the Apocatastasis of the world, partim 
per xaraxAvopor, im per éxrépworv, “ partly-by inundation 
and partly by con tion,” this objection can signify nothing. 
Wherefore there is another objection, that hath some more 
plausibility, from that prophecy, which we find in this Asclepius, 
concerning the overthrow of the Egyptian peeenem (ushered m 
with much lamentation) in these words: Tunc terra ista, sanc- 
tissima sedes delubrorum, sepulchrorum erit mortuorumque ple- 
nissima, “ Then this land of Egypt, formerly the most holy seat 
of the religious temples of the shall be every where full of 
the sepulchres of dead men.” e sense whereof is thus ex- 
eee by St. Austin:* Hoc. videtur dolere, quod memor 
martyrum nostrorum templis.eorum delubrisque succederent; ut 
viz. qui hee legunt, animo a nobis averso atque perverso, putent 
a Paganis deos cultos fuisse in templis, 4 nobis autem coli mortuos 
in sepulchris, “ H{e seems to lament this, that the memorials of 
our martyrs should succeed in the place of their temples, that 
they, who read this with a perverse mind, might think, that by 
the Pagans the gods were worshipped in temples, but by us 
(Christians) dead men in sepulchres.” Notwithstanding which, 
this yery thing scems to have had ‘its accomplishment too soon 
after, as may be gathered from these passages of Theodoret :t 
Kat yap airov rev xadountvwy Seay rv penny ke rie Tov 
avOowrwv 2jAevlav (of uaprupec) Stavofac, “ Now the martyrs 
have utterly abolished and blotted out of the minds of men the 
memory of those, who were formerly called gods.” And again: 
Tov¢ yag oixelovg vexpod¢e 6 dsomdrng avreante rotc bmerépoc 
SJeoic, kal rove piv soGbeue awépnve, rovrae Ot To éxelvev aréiveme 
yépac, &c. ** Our Lord hath now brought his dead (that is, his 
martyrs) into the room and place (that 1s, the temples) of the 
pods whom he hath sent away empty, and bestowed their 
onour upon these his martyrs. For now instead of the festivals 
of Jupiter and Bacchus, are celebrated those of Peter and Paul, 
Thomas and Sergius, and other holy martyrs.” Wherefore this 
® Matheseos, lib. 3. cap. 1. p. 34 


34. 
* Civ. D. lib. 8. cap. 26. [p. 166. t. 7. opp.] 
+ De Cur. G. A. lib. 8. [p. 544. t. 2. opp.] 
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xaAtiv vevoulxauev, ewet row Sebrepov éwolgoe Sedw, Sparoy cai 
aioSyrov (aicSyrov &f gnu ov Sta ro atoIecSaz avrov, wepi yep 
rovrov ovx tort xOrepov avTo¢ ataSorro, aAX" Sre cic alcSyow 
Urowtuwe: cal el¢ vouv) érel rovroy éwoinot, MEWwTOY, cal pdvor, si 
Eva, ado S& igavn atte, Kal rAnphorarog wavrwy Tov ayatin, 
Hyiact re xat wavy égiAncev we idtov réxov? Which we find in 
Apuleius’ Latin translation thus rendered,* Dominus et omniun 
conformator, quem recté Deum dicimus, a se secundum deun 
fecit, qui videri et sentiri possit; quem secundum [deum] sens 
bilem ita dixerim, non ideo quod ipee sentiat (de hoc enim an ipse 
sentiat annon alio dicemus tempore) sed eo quod videntium 
sensus incurrit: quoniam ergo hunc fecit ex se primum, et is 
secundum, visusque est ei puicher, utpote qui est omnium bo- 
tate plenissimus, amavit eum ut divinitatis sue prolem (for 60 it 
ought to be read, and not patrem, it being, réxoyw in the Greek) 
‘© The Lord and Maker of all, whom we rightly call God, when 
he made a second , visible and sensible, (I say, sensible, not 
actively, because himself hath sense, for concerning this, whethe 
he have sense or no, we shall speak elsewhere, but passively, 
because he incurs into our senses) this being his first and 
production, seemed both beautiful to him, and most fall of 
ie and therefore he loved him dearly as his own offspring.” 
Vhich Lactantius, and after him St. Austin,> understanding of 
the perfect Word of God or eternal Adyoc, made use of it asa 
testimony against the Pagans for the confirmation of Christianity; 
they taking it for granted, that this Hermaic book was genuinely. 
Egyptian, and did represent the doctrine of the ancient Hermes 
Trismegist. But Dionysius Petaviue’ and other later writers, 
understanding this place in the same sense with Lactantius and 
St. Austin, have made a quite different use of it, namely, to infer 
from thence, that this book was spurious and counterfeited b 
sume Christian. To which we reply, first, that if this Hermaic 
writer had‘ acknowledged an eternal Adyoc, or “ Word of God,” 
and called it a second God and the Son of God, he had done no 
more in this, than Philo’ the Jew did, who speaking of this same 


* Colv. p. 588. 

§ I do not recollect Augustine's having done so except in the Contra quinque 
Hereses, or Contra quinque Hostium Gencra, cap. 3. p. 3. tom. 8, Append. But 
notwithstanding the antiquity of this hook, learned men have good reason for doubting, 
whether Augustine be its author. At any rate, the Benedictine editors have not thought 
proper to give it a place among his genuine writings, but only in the Appendix of the 
eighth volume. , 

* Petavius mentions the book and passage here treated of in his Dogmat. Theologic. 
t. 2. lib. 2. De Trinit. cap. 2. sect. 5. p. 20. But he does not prove from this 
passage, that the author of the Asclepian dialogue was a Christian, but merely gives it 
to be understood generally that his doctrine “ savours of the pure fictions of the 
Platonists.” Which on the whole is right; although Petavius, who imprudently follows 
in the footsteps of Lactantius and Augustine, wrongly applies Asclepius’ passage to 
the Son of God. a 

7 The meaning of this passage of Philo respecting the divine nature, and the source 
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omnemque rerum substantiam, “ The supreme God is the go- 
vernor of that sensible God, which contains in it all place and all 
the substance of things.” And that this was indeed a of 
the Hermaic or Egyptian theology, that the visible world a- 
mated was a secon God, and the son of the first God, 
also from those Hermaic books published by Ficinus, vol 
rly called Poemander, though that be o v the first of them 
There hath been one passage already cited. out of the eighth 
book: Acbrepog Sedc 5 xdopoc, “ The world is a second God” 
After which followeth more to the same peters: TI perrog yap 
wavrwy Ovrwe, aldio¢g Kat aylvynrug, cat nuuoupyoc tev ier 
Sedc. Setirepoc &2 6 war elxdva aitov ix’ abrov yevduevoc cai vr’ 
avrov auveyduevog kal roepdpuevoc cat aBavariZ duevog a Ux’ ition 
warpoc, “ The first God is that eternal unmade maker of all 
things; the second is he that is made according to the image of 
the Fret, which is contained, cherished or nourished and immo 
talized by him, as by his own parent, by whom it is made an 
immortal animal.” bo again in the ninth book: Tlarno 6 ec 
Tov KOcpov, kai 6 piv Kdauog vidg Tov Seov, ** God is the father 
of the world, and the world is the son of God.” And in the 
twelfth: ‘O 8 cipwac xdopoc otrog 6 péyacg Sede cal ror 
pelZovog exw, “© This whole world is a great and the image 
of a greater.”* 


* Dr. Cudworth correctly explains Hermes’ meaning, which Lactantius and Augustine, 
in their too great zeal to find mention of our Saviour in ancient records, altogether 
corrupt and pervert. This had already been observed by the eminent scholar Hem. 
Conringius, De Hermetica AZgyptior. Medicina, cap. 5. p. 40. 41. but whether or not 
this book was known to the learned Doctor at the time of writing this, I cannot tell. 
As to the Asclepian dialogue in question, Dr. Cudworth is right in maintaining that 
was written by some one imbued with pagan principles, The whole book proclaims 
this, being full of the foulest superstitions, and exhibiting an incredible reverence for 
statues and the fictitious gods of the ancients. Nor do the learned Marail. Ficinus, 
Herm. Conringius, J. Henr. Ursinus, J. Alb. Fabricius, and others, entertain a different 
opinion, It will also be taken for granted, I suppose, that its author was an Egyptian; 
indeed, among other things, the very name of Hermes, under which he wished to sheitet 
himself, would seem to indicate as much. But I confess myself at a loss to understaod 
how we are to infer from thence what the learned Doctor seems to suppose, that this 
Asclepian dialogue was written previously to the introduction of the Christian religioo. 
I certainly can hardly persuade myself, that before the birth of our Saviour there was 
any one among the Pagans in Egypt, who by the inspiration of God, or some eril 
spirit foretold the destruction and overthrow of the pagan religions. On which 
account I prefer the opinion of Ursinus and Fabricius, Biblioth. Greec. lib. 1. cap. & 
p. 56, who consider this book to have been composed by some friend of the ancient 
worship after the passing of the acts against the pagans. There are numerous phrases 
occurring in it which savour of the Christian religion, so as clearly to demonstrate that its 
author was by no meansa stranger to the sacred books of thenew covenant. Moreover, 
in more instances than one, mention is made of the laws enacted for the suppression of 
the pagan worship: Alienigenis enim, he says, among other things, regionem istam 
terramque complentibus, non solum neglectus religionum, sed, quod est durius, quasi de 
legibus a religione, pietate, cultuque divino statuetur, pecs pena, prohibitio, 
** For this country being filled by foreigners, not only is there neglect of religions, but 
what is more painful, religion, piety, and divine worship are interdicted as it were by 
penal laws.” And in another place: Capitale periculum constituetur in eum, qui se 
mentis religioni dederit, “ A capital charge will be brought ogainet him who devotes 
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of which place (not understood by the translator) is this: «I 
lately published (O Asclepius) the book entitled ‘O Téaoc Adyer, 
(or the perfect oration) and now I judge it necessary, in pursuit 
of the same, to discourse concerning sense.” Which book, 3 
well as the perfect oration, is cited by Lactantius.© Asis also the 
tenth of Ficinus, called the Clavis, which does not only pretend 
to be of kin to the ninth, and consequently to the Aeclepixs 
likewise, but also to contain in it an epitome of that Herma 
book called Ta [evtxa, mentioned in Eusebius’ Chronicon:! Ty 
xGic Adyou, & "AcxAnme, col avéOnxa, rdv S2 Ghpepoy Slxady ion 
rw Tar. avadeiva tre cat rwv Tevexay Adywy, rev 3poc avroy 
AtAaAnulvwy, Eoriv éxcroun, “ My former discourse was dedicated 
to thee, O Asclepius, but this to Tatius, it being an epitome of 
those Genica that were delivered tohim.” Which Fepixa are thu 
ngain afterwards mentioned in the same book: Ovex froveac ivy roic 
Tevixvic, Gre awe uac Wuyie tic rov wavroc wacar ail Yuyal dew, 
‘* Have you not heard in the Genica, that all souls are derived from 
one soul of the universe?” Neither of which two places were under- 
stood by Ficinus. But doubtless this latter Hesnsis book had 
something foisted into it, because there is a manifest contradiction 
found therein ; forasmuch as that transmigration of human souls 
into brutes, which in the former part thereof is asserted after the 
Egyptian way, wc xaracixn Wuyiic xaxiic, “as the just punishment 
of the wicked,” is afterwards cried down and condemned in it, as 
the greatest error. :And the eleventh and twelfth following books 
ecem to us to be as Egyptian as any of the rest; ag also does 
that long book entitled xépn xdepov, the thirteenth in Patricius 
Nay, it is observable that even those very books themeelves that 
are sO justly suspected and condemned for Christian forver, 

have something of the Hermaical or Egyptian hilosophy here 
and there interapersed in them. As for example, when in the 
Poemander, God is twice called, appevdSnduc, “male and female 
together,” this scems to have been Egyptian (and derived from 
thence by Orpheus), according to that elegant passage in the 
Asclepian dialogue concerning God: Hic ergo, qui solus est 
omnia, utriusque sexds forcunditate plenissimus, semper voluntatis 
suze pregnans, parit semper, quicquid voluerit procreare, “He 
therefore, who alone is all things, and most full of the fecundity 
of both sexes, being always pregnant of his own will, always 
produceth whatsoever he pleaseth.” Again, when death is thus 
described in it, wapadiddva rd owpa cic adAolwaty Kar TO eloog, 8 
eixec, tic apavic ylvesSar, “to be nothing else but the ch of 
the body, and the form or life’s passing into the invisible :” this 


1° Sce Divin, Instit. lib. 2. cap. 15. p. 254. where the passage occurs, quoted from 
the Hermetic book entitled Tepi AtoShcewe. 

* See Scaliger, Ad Graca Eusebii, p. 409. On the Hermetic Genica consult Fa- 
bricius’ Biblioth. Graec. lib. I.cap. 11. p. 78, 
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The result of our present discourse is this, that though some 
of the Trismegistic books were either wholly counterfeited, oc 
else had certain supposititious inserted into them by 
some Christian hand, yet there being others of them originally 
Exryptian, or which, aa to the substance of them, do contain 
Hermaical or Egyptian doctrines (in all which one supreme 
Deity is every where asserted), we may well conclude from 
hence, that the Evyptians had an ackaowledgment amongst 
them of one supreme Deity. And herein se'vera! o i the ancient 
fathers have gone before us; as first of ail Justin Martyr? 
"Aumwy tayxpugov rov Sedov dvouace, “Eppuiig 2 cadac cal 
paveowe Aéye, Teov vonaa ulv tore xaAewov, Spaaar S2 acbvaror, 
“ Ammon in his books calleth God most hidden, and Hermes 
plainly declareth, that it is hard to conceive God, but impossible 
to express him.” Neither doth it follow that this latter passage 
is counterfeit, as Casaubon concludea, because there is some 
thing like it in Plato’s Timxus, there being doubtless a very 
great agreement betwixt Platonism and the ancient Egyptian 
doctrine. Thus again, St. Cyprian :* “Hermes quoque Tris 
megistus unum Deum loquitur, eumque ineffabilem et inzsti- 
mabilem confitetur, “ Hermes Trismegist also acknowledgeth one 
God, confessing him to be ineffable and inestimable ;” which pas- 
sage Is also cited by St. Austin.‘ Lactantius, likewise :¢ Thoth 
Antiquissimus et instructissimus onini genere Doctrinz, adeod ut 
ei multarum rerum et artium scientia Trismegisti cognomen 
imponcret ; hic scripsit libros et quidem multos, ad cognitionem 
divinarum rerum pertinentes, in quibus majestatem summi et 
singularis Dei asserit, lisdemque nominibus appellat, quibus nos, 
Deum et patrem. Ac né quis nomen ejus requireret ; a vesvupov 
esse dixit. ‘Thoth (that is, Hermes) the most ancient and 


to have been of their own creed, This, in my opinion, is evident from the fact, that 
few of the Ezyptians approved of all the opinions contained in these books. Besides, 
had they been public doctrines, what necessity would there have been for ascribing them 
to Hermes and secking, as it were, the protection of his name? Wherefore, we ought, 
I conceive, to be very cautious before deciding thus: “ This oceurs in the Hermctic 
books ; therefore it is an Egyptian dogma.” Some, perhaps, will consider the contrary 
to be more true and will come rather to this conclusion: “* This is found in the Her- 
metic books ; therefore it was not a dogma of the Egyptians, but a later invention, and 
foisted into the commentitious volumes, in order to make it more readily pass as 
Herinetic." 1 would not say, that some old maxims of the Egyptians are not every- 
where to be met with in these books; for, as I have stated above, the object itself of 
these impostors required that they should temper their own opinions with some admix- 
ture of ancient doctrines, But it requires, 1 contend, at the same time, that we shouid 
not immediately admit as Egyptian everything held forth as such by the Hermetic 
books, nor is any one, I consider, in the present day, so skilled in mattens of Egyptian 
antiquity, as to be able to distinguish whut are really Egyptian from those which falsely 
bear that nave. 

> Cohort. ad Grecos, p. 37. opp. This saying of Hermes respecting God occurs in 
the beginning of his Epistle to That. See Cusaubon’s Exerc. in Buaronium, p. 62. 

* De Idol. van. [p. 226. opp.] 

* De Baptismo contra Dunatistas, lib, 6. sect. 87, p. 126. tom. 9, opp. 

t+ Lib. 1. p. 30. [Divin. Instit. can. 6, p. 42.) 
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oe aydpou Balvwy xeArebGov nai dixnc, ra Syyra Gye: cara Sip, 
“Neither were the Egyptians without a pi reason for 
worshipping God symbolically in the that being ead 
to be an imitation of God, in that it 1s the only animal withodt 
a tongue. For the divine Adyog, or reason, standing not m 
need of epeecch, and going on through a silent path of justice in 
the world, does without noise righteously govern and di 

all human affairs.” In like manner, Horus Apollo in his Hi 
glyphica® tells usa, that the Egyptians, acknowledging a savre- 
kpdrwp and xoopoxparwp, “an omnipotent being that was the 
governor of the whole world,” did symbolically represent him by 
a serpent: "Ev pécw avrov olxov ptyav Sexviovrec, & yap Past 
Astog olxog avrov tv Ty xdopuy, “They picturing also aes 
house or palace within its circumference, because the world is 
the royal palace of the Deity.” Which writer also gives us ano- 
ther reason, why the serpent was made to be the hieroglyphic of 
the Deity :? To we rpopy xpioSa: rq éaurod cwpart, onualve, ro 


* The passage here cited occurs lib. 1, cap. 6]. p. 75. But I consider it to be 
erroneously referred to God. For in this and some other chapters Horus, whoever he 
may be, is treating of the images, not of God, but of good or bad kings. The title of 
the chapter is this : Mw pnvtovot coopoxcparopa ; and the magnificence of the word 
koopoxpatwo led the learned doctor to suppose that the supreme Being was meant. 
But coopoxparwp in Horus has no such august sense, denoting merely a far-ruli 
king. ‘This is sufficiently evident from the beginning of the chapter, where the 
Baairzet¢ is combined with it, the better to define the subject of discourse: I1a@up ¢i 
rov Baciiia coopocparopa vouilovrec cal pnyvdovrec, abréy pi» Sguv Zwypa- 
gover, which arc manifestly to be rendered thus: “ Again, when they wish to denote 
a most powerful and far-ruling king, they in like manner picture a serpent.”” There 
fore the remark of Jo. Corn. de Pau, in his notes on the p. 546. is a just one, 
that coopog in this name is the same as olxovpévn. oreover, the learned Doctor 
translates the Greek words, which are evidently corrupt and mutilated, y to hs 
own opinion, but not according to their true eee The words of Horus are: ‘0 
yap BanXeiog olkog, rap’ atrov—ly ry eéopyp, which cannot, as far as I know, be 
properly translated: “ Because the world is the royal palace of the Deity.” Ja 
Mercerus, in his notes thereon, p. 188. thought that the word cuBepyaras or umdprus 
has been dropped, and therefore rendered the passage: Regia enim domus, que ab eo 
regitur, in mundo est, ‘“‘ For the royal house which he rules is in the world ;” which, 
however, gives manifestly but a meagre and almost puerile sense. Wherefore, a recent 
editor of Horus, dissatisficd with this explanation, has entered upon a new path, cone- 
dering that the passage should be restored as follows: ‘O ydp BaowWkiog oleog wap 
avTow xparoc lori vy & cdapoc, “ For the royal house, according to the extent of his 
power, is the habitable world.” But this conjecture also seems to be somewhat harsh. 
Indecd I see no renson for disputing, as to how this corrupt passage should be restored, 
when the sense is obvious without any emendation. According to this author, the 
serpent is with the Egyptians the symbol of a king. Within the circumference of this 
serpent they place a house, when they wish to denote a king ruling over almost the 
whole world. This house therefore is the image of the world. Which gives as this 
sense : “‘ For the royal palace of such a king is the world itsel&” Here every thing is 
smooth and casy. Whether the word wayroxparwp implied God, we shall see 
prcsently. 

7 'The passage is in lib, 1. cap. 2. p. 5. But in my opinion the learned Doctor is 
again wrong in referring it to the matter in hand. Horus in this chapter is not 
showing how the Fgyptians pictured the Deity, but explaining what hieroglyphic they 
made use of to represent the world. “The Egyptians,” he says, ‘to represent the 
world, paint a serpent feeding on its own tail." In the words here quoted, therefore, 
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which muat not be pretermitted ; the firat this: lag’ atroic ra 
wayTo¢ Kuopou TY cuKoy gore wvevma, “* That according to then 
there is a spirit passing through the whole world, to wit, Gol’ 
And avain: Aoxei avroic cixa Seov pandiw SAwe avvectare. 
‘It seemeth to the Egyptiana, that nothing at all consists wit- 
out God.” In the next place, Jamblichus was a person who hai 
made it his business to inform himself thoroughly concerning the 
theology of the Egyptians, and who undertakes to give 2 
account thereof, in his answer to Porphyrius’ epistle to Aneb. 
an Egyptian priest; whose testimony therefore may well sem 
to deserve credit. And he first gives us a summary account of 
their theology after this manner:* Mwgrardc, éEgonpivog perie 
poc, kai cab iavrov trepnrAmpivog rey gv re Kdaopy Cvvautsr 
TE Kal Grotytiwy, O Tie yeviotwo Kal @d¥aewe GAnc Kai rev # 
auTuic aroryElotg Cuvauewy Waowy, atriog Oedg’ Gre Oy UTeoiyur 
rovrov, avAog Kat aowparog, kat UREpgpunc, ayévunrdéc te nei 
apépistoc, bAog && tavrov nai iv aur avagavelc, mxponyize 
wavrwv TovTwY, kat tv iaute Ta GAa Tepityer, Kal SudTe dy auvE- 
Ange wavra, kal peracicwary, “That God, who is the cause of 
gencration and the whole nature, and of all the powers in the 
elements themsclves, is separate, exempt, elevated above, and ex- 
panded over, all the powers and elements in the world. For 
being above the world, and transcending the same, immaterial, 
and incorporeal, supernatural, unmade, indivisible, maanifeated 
wholly from himeclf, and in himself, he ruleth over all things, 
and in himself containeth all things. And because he virtually 
comprehends all things, therefore does he impart and display the 
same from himself.” According to which excellent description 
of the Deity, it is plain, that the Egyptians asserting one God 
that peneicnle all things, could not possibly suppose a multi- 
tude of self-existent deitics. In which place also the same Jam- 
blichus’ tells us, that as the Egyptian hieroglyphic for material 
and corporeal things was mud or floating water, so they pictared 
God, in loto arbore sedentem super lutum; “sitting upon the 
lote-tree above the watery mud.” Quod innuit Dei eminentiam 
altissimam, qua fit, ut nullo modo attingat lutum ipsum. De- 
monstratque Dei imperium intellectuale, quia loti arboris omnia 


matters: from which it would appear, that this rayroxpdrwp also signifies a man 
possessing great power and subject to no law. Nor are examples of this signification 
wanting in the more modern Greek authors. But I decide nothing: nor perhaps will 
the obscurity and extreme carelessness of this writer's style admit of our deciding anv 
thing = ‘The other pasaage here quoted occurs lib. 1. cap. 13. p. 27. 

7 Jamblichus, De Myster. Avgvptior. sect. 7. cap. 2. p. 151. where the words occur 
in the inverse order to that in which they are here quoted. For those which are here 
placed at the beginning stand at the end of the passage in Jamblichus, 

® Jambiichus ibid. p. 151. Xeppaprepet G& rovro bwepoxny re cai rpy loxyty 
BH Patovoay pnlapuwe ric toc, cai yyipoviay voepay cai ipewipioy iwiceierr- 
Tau Kucddrepa yap wavra oparat rd roti Awroi, cat ra bv Totg PUrXOLE eldy, Kai 
Ta iy roig Kaproig pacvopera. 
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mind or intellect above pitas pai see ar did not 
acknowledve a plurality o inate independent pmne- 
ples is further declared by him after this manner :5 Kai ove 
Gvaser ayot Tuy tedevtalwy y wept axyowy Alyumrloe mpayue 
ttia ag’ Evog Go\eTat, kai Todacw sic TARIOC, THY woAXAGy arse 
ag ivoc craxv€eprwpivwy, cal wavraxov rig aoplaroy gobo 
émikparounivng UT Tivog wptoudvou pérpov, «al rij¢ averar 
ivtafag wartwy airlac, “And thus the Egyptian hilosophy, 
from first to last, begins from unity; and thence descends to 
multitude; the many being always governed by the one; and 
the infinite or undeterminate nature every where mastered and 
conquered by some finite and determined measure; and all ult- 
mately by that highest unity, that is the first cause of all 
things.” Moreover, in answer to the last pied act blaere question 
concerning matter, whether the Egyptians thought it to be u- 
made and sclf-cxistent or made, Jamblichus thus replies: "Y)» 
&2 maniyayev & Se0c awd ovatWryrog Urocxtalelane vAdraros. 
“ That according to Hermes and the Egyptians, matter was alo 
made or produced by God;” ab essentialitate succis& ac subscissi 
materialitate, as Scutellius turns it. Which passage of Jambli- 
chus, Proclus upon the Timmus* (where he asserts that God 
Was appyroc aitia THC vAne, ‘the ineffable cause of matter’) 
takes notice of in this manner: Kat 1) roy Aiyurrlwy wapacose 
ra aura ment aurncg gnaur 6 yé roe Seog ‘lauf3Aixyoe iordépnot, 
Gre cat ‘Epping éx zig ovawrytog ri vAdryTa Wapayealat ovdre 
rat, kal ¢H) Kat EixOg KaK TOUTOU, Tov MAarwva thy rorabryy wept TH 
bAnc cogav txav, “ And the tradition of the Egyptians ag 

herewith, that matter was not unmade or self-existent, but pro 
duced by the Deity: for the divine Jamblichus has recorded, 
that Efermes would have materiality to have been produced from 
essentiality (that is, the passive principle of matter from that 
active principle of the Deity): and it is very probable from 
hence, that Plato was also of the same opinion concerning 
matter:” viz. because he is supposed to have followed Hermes 
and the Igyptians. Which indeed is the more likely, if that be 


5 These words occur sect. 8. cap. 3. p. 159, where are to be found also those nme- 
diately following on the origin of matter. Dr, Gale has translated the latter passage 
better than Scute!lius: Deus materiam produxit dividendo materialitatem ab emen- 
tinlitate, “ God produced matter by dividing materiality from cesentiality.” These 
high rounding and obscure words, however, mean nothing more than what we at ths 
day express more intelligibly thus: “The matter of all things emanated from the 
Deity or divine nature itself: which the Platonists to whom Jamblichus belonged 
maintained to have been done from all eternity. But [ would not form my estimate 
of the ancient doctrine of the Egyptians from this Jamblichus, initiated although he 
pretends to be in their hidden mysteries. For it was the custom of these Platonists to 
accommodate entirely to their own precepts whatever they could find anywhere re 
corded respecting. the philosophy of antiquity, that the wisdom of all natiuns might 
appear to have fallen exclusively to their lot. 

* Page 117. 
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true, which the same Proclus affirmeth concerning Orpheus: 
de te cal "Opdede xara rovrov rév Adyov amo ti¢ wpwrlatne TwY 
your@y wroordsewe wapaye THv vAny, “that Orpheus also did, 
after the same manner, deduce or derive matter from the first 
hypostasis of intelligibles,” that is, from the supreme Deity. We 
shall conclude here in the last place with the testimony of Da- 
mascius, in his book of Principles,® writing after this manner 
concerning the tians: Alyumrfouc 82 5 piv Evdnuog ovdiy 
axotbic ioropet’ of 62 Alybrrio: caf nag giAdcogor yeyovdrec, 
tEhveyxav airwy thy adnOeay xexpuppeyny, evpdvrec ev Ay cestoic 
84 riat Adyotc’ we ely car’ avrove H piv pia rwv Srwy apxy oxd- 
TOC Ayvworor Uuvouptyn, Kal TroUTe Tpi¢c avapwvobuEvoy ovTWC, 
“ Eudemus hath given us no exact account of the Egyptians ; 
but the Egyptian philosophers, that have been in our times, have 
declared the hidden truth of their theology, having found in 
certain Egyptian writings, that there was, according to them, 
one principle of all things, praised under the name of the 
unknown darkness, and that shiice repeated :” which unknown 
darkness is a description of that supreme Deity that is incom- 
prehensible. 

But that the Egyptians amongst their many gods did acknow- 
ledge one supreme, may sufficiently appear also, even from their 
vulgar religion and theology ; in which they had first a peculiar 
and proper name for him as such. For as the Greeks called the 
supreme God Zevc, the Latins Jupiter or Jovis, so did the 
Egyptians call him Hammon or Ammon, according to Herodo- 
tus,7 whose testimony to this purpose hath been already cited, 
and confirmed by Origen,® who was an Egyptian born. Thus 
also Plutarch in his book De Iside:9 Twyr Gy vouGdvruwr, 
tov wap’ Alyumrloic Svoua rov Ade elvat, rov ’Apovy, o wapa- 
yovrec nucic “Apupova Afyouev, “It is supposed by most, that 
the proper name of Zeus or Jupiter (that is, the supreme Deity) 
amongst the Egyptians is Amous, which we Greeks pronounce 
Hammon.” To the same purpose Hesychius: ’Appove 6 Zede, 
’AotcroreAnc, “ Ammous, according to Aristotle, is the same 
with Zeus.” Whence it came to pass, that by the Latin writers 
Hammon was vulgarly called Jupiter Ammon. Which Ham- 
mon was not only used as a proper name for the supreme Deity . 
by the Egyptians, but also by the Arabians and all the Africans, 
according to that of Lucan:!° 


* These words of Damascius are to be found among those extracted from this phi- 
losopher’s unpublished work by J. Christ. Wolf, Anecdot. Gree. tom. 3. p. 260. But 
to this Damascius, I would apply the same that I have just remarked respecting Jam- 
blichus. 

7 Histor. lib. 2. cap. 42. p. 105. 

* Or rather Celsus in Origenes, Contra Celsum, lib. 5. p. 261. 

® De Iside et Osiride, tom. 2. opp. p. 354. 

10 Pharsal. lib. 9. v. 517. 518. 
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Quamvis thi populis Arabumgque beatis 
Gentibus, atque Indis, unus ait Jupiter Ammon. 

Wherefore not only Marmarica (which is a part of Afne, 
whercin was that most famous temple of this Ammon) was fron 
thence denominated Ammonia, but even all Africa, as Stephaor 
informa us, was sometimes called Ammonis from this An 
mon, who hath been therefore styled Zetvce Ai€uxoc, the Lybin 
Jupiter.' 

ndeed it is very probable, that this word Hammon or Ar 
mon was first derived from Ham or Cham, the son of Noah 
whose posterity was chiefly seated in these African parts, an 
from whom Egypt was called, not only in the scripture, “the 
land of Ham,” but also by the Egyptians themselves, as Plutarch 
testifieth, Xnuefa, or Chemia, and as St. Jerome, Ham; and th 
Coptites also to this very day call it Chemi. Nevertheless this wil 
not hinder, but that the word Hammon, for all that, might be used 
afterwards by the Egyptians, as a name for the supreme God, 
because, amongst the Greeks, Zedc, in like manner, was sup 
posed to have been at first the name of a man or hero, but ret 
afterwards applicd to signify the supreme God. And ther 
might be such a mixture of herology or history, together with 
theology, as well amongst the Egyptians as there was amongst 
the (ireeks. Nay, some learned men conjecture,? and not with 
out probability, that the Zeus of the Greeks also was really the 
very same with that Ham or Cham, the eon of Noah, whom the 
Eevptians first worshipped as a hero or deified man; there 
being several considerable agreements and correspondencics be- 
tween the poetic fables of Saturn and Jupiter, and the true 
scripture-story of Noah and Cham; as there is likewise a great 
affinity between the words themselves, for as Cham signifies 
heat or fervour, so 1s Zeb¢ derived by the Greek grammarian: 
from Zéiw. And thus will that forementioned testimony of He- 
rodotus in some senee be verified, that the Greeks received the 
names of most of their gods, even of Zed¢ himself, from the 
Eeyptians. 

*erhaps it may be granted also, that the sun was sometime 
worshipped by the Egyptians, under the name of Hammon;! 


? These testimonies of the ancients are pursued to greater length by G. J. Vosivs 
De Origine ac Progressu Idololatrim, lib. 2, cap. 11. p. 134. 135. and Sam. Bochart, 
Phaleg. lib. 1. cap. }. p. 6. 7. 

* This opinion was first broached by Sam. Bochart in his Phaleg, lib. 4. cap. 1. p 
204. 205, Ac, and lib. 1. cap. 1. p. 6. 7. who has also given the authorities here quoted. 
Nor does the acute J. Marsham, Canon. Chronic. Egypt. dissent from it. 

* He alludes chiefly to Sam. Bochart, from whose Phaleg. lib. 1. cap. 1. p. 7. 8 
the arguments here brought forward to prove the identity of Ham and Zeus are ber- 
rowed. In my opinion, Jac. Perizonius, Origin. -Egyptinc. cap. 5. p. 76. 77. justly 
repudiates this opinion. 

* On this subject consult Vossius, De Ongine ac Vrogtesm Wololatria, lib. 2, cap. 2. 
p. 134. 135, 
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it having been in like manner sometimes worshipped by the 
Greeks under the name of Zeus. And the word very well 
agreeth herewith, rman in the Hebrew language signifying not 
only heat, but the sun; from whence tan Chamanim also was 
derived. Nevertheless, it will not follow from hence, that 
therefore the visible sun was generally accounted by the Egy 

tians the supreme Deity, no more than he was amongst the 
Greeks : but, as we have often occasion to observe, there was in 
the Pagan religion a confused jumble of herology, physiology, 
and theology altogether. And that the notion of this Egyptian 
god Ammon was neither confined by them to the sun, nor yet 
the whole corporeal world or nature of the universe (as some 
have conceived), is evident from hence, because the Egyptians 
themselves interpreted it according to their own language, to 
signify that which was hidden and obscure, as both Manetho, an 
ancient Egyptian pricst, and Hecatzus (who wrote concerning 
the philosophy of the Egyptians) in Plutarch agree :> MaveOwe 
piv 6 Lebevvirne 7d xexouuplvoy olerat cai rv Kpdyiw urd rabrng 
SnAovalat ric gwvie’ ‘Eearaioc S2’ABSnoirne dyoi robry Kai rpd¢ 
adAnAove ry pirate xonoBa roic Atyurriouvg, Srav riwa mooo- 
caXovvrat, mpookAntiuny yap eva ray gwrynv’ dd Toy mpwrov 
Stdv, we apavij cal Kexpuppevoy Svta, TpooxaAocbpevoe cal waga- 
kaAdovvrec tugavin yevloSa cal sijAov avrotc, ’Apouv Aéyover, 
«‘ Manetho Sebennites conceives the word Amoun to signify that 
which is hidden; and Hecatzus affirmeth that the Egyptians use 
this word when they call any one to them that was distant or © 
absent from them: wherefore, the first God, because he was in- 
visible and hidden, they, as it were, inviting him to approach near, 
and to make himself manifest and conspicuous to them, call 
Amoun.” And agreeably hereunto, Jamblichus® gives us this 
account of the true notion of this Egyptian god Ammon: ‘O 
Snucoupytxdc vouc, kal ric aAnBelag wpoaTaTn¢, Kal cogla io GuEvoc 
piv iwi yéveoty, kal tiv apava Tov Kexpuuptvwn Adywv Cbvayw 
tic owe aywv, ‘Auwy kata tiv tov Alyurrlwy yAwooay Afyeraty 
‘¢The demiurgical intellect, and president of truth, as with 
wisdom it procecdcth to generation, and produccth into light the 
secret and invisible powers of the hidden reasons, is, seconline to 
the Egyptian language, called Hammon.” Wherefore, we may 
conclude, that Hammon, amongst the Egyptians, was not only 


5 De Inside et Osiride, p. 354. tom. 2. opp. Iam afraid, however, that in quoting 
this passage, our learned author has to a certain extent subserved his own cause. For 
he has omitted some words, which are confirmatory of the opinion rejected by him a 
little before, that the Egyptians held the whole nature of things to be the supreme and 
first God. Plutarch writes thus: Aid roy rparoy Gedy ry wavri réy abroy vopi- 
Zovow, we agavij cai xexpuppivoy ovra, “ As the Egyptians consider the first God 
to be the same with the whole universe, they therefore invoke him as invisible and 
hidden.” But compare what he remarks a little afterwards on these words. 

© De Mystcriis A:gyptior. sect. 8. cap. 3. p. 159. 
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the name of the a ie Deity, but also of such a one as was 
hidden, invisible and incorporeal. 

And here it may be worth our observing, that this Egyptian 
Hammon was in all probability taken notice of in scripture, 
though vulgar interpreters have not been aware thereof.? For 
thus we understand that of Jer. xlvi. 25. ‘The Lord of hosts, 
the God of Israel saith, behold I will x2 pron (that is, not the 
multitude of Noe, but) Ammon (the God) of Noe, and Pharaoh 
and Egypt with her (other) gods and kings, and all that trust in 
him ; Pein deliver bim into the hands of those that seek their 
lives, and into the hands of Nebuchadnezzar, king of Babylon.” 
For the understanding of which place, we must observe, that 
according to the language of those ancient Pagans, when ev 
country or city had their peculiar and proper names, for the 
presiding over them or worshipped by them, the several nations 
and places were themselves commonly denoted and signified by 
the names of those their respective gods. With which kind of 
language the scripture itself also complieth; as when the 
Moabites are called in it, “the people of Chemosh,” Num. xxi 
and when “ the gods of Damascus are said to have smitten Ahaz,” 
because the Assyrians smote him, 2 Chron. xxvii. Accordingly 
whereunto also, whatsoever’ was done or attempted against the 
several nations or countries, is said to have been done or 
attempted against their gods. Thus Moab’s captivity is described, 
Jer. xlviii. “Thou shalt be taken, and Chemosh shall into 
captivity.” And the overthrow of Babylon is predicted after the 
same manner, in the prophecy of Isaiah, chap. xlvi. “ Bell boweth 
down, Nebo stoopeth, themselves are gone into captivity.” And 
also the same is threatened in that of Jeremiah, chap. li. “JI 
will visit Bel in Babylon, and will bring out of his mouth that 
which he hath swallowed up, and the nations shall not flow unto 
him any more, for the wall of Babylon shall be broken down.” 
Now Bel, according te Herodotus,® was a name for the supreme 
God amongst dhe: Batiylonians as well as Ammon was amongst 
the Egyptians; who, notwithstanding by both of them was wor- 


7 This passage of Jeremiah had already been thus expounded by Sam. Bochart, 
Phaleg, lib. 1. cap. 1. p. 5. 6. Amon de No, id est, Deum Ammon, in cujus hono- 
rem consecratum fuit fanum in urbe No, ‘‘ Amon of Noe, that is, the god Ammon, to 
‘whoee honour a temple was dedicated in the city of No.” But, to confess the truth, 
however ingenious this interpretation may be, I am more favourable to the one adopted 
by Hago Grotius, Comm. in h. I. p. 258. and most other interpreters, who tranalate : 
“the multitude or people of the city of Noe.” For it is only afterwards that mention 
is made of the gods, whom the Lord is about to deliver into the hands of their enemies; 
nor is it likely, that the holy prophet would separate at some interval the principal god 
from the others, that is, the father from his family. 

* I donot recollect, where, Herodotus has stated this. The learned Doctor probably 
meant Diodorus Siculus, who, Biblioth. Histor. lib. 2. p. 69. has these words; Atdc, dy 
cadovoiy of BaBvrwyior ByAov, “Of the supreme God or Jupiter, whom the 
Babylonians call Belus.”’ 
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after, in Alexander the Great's time:) ‘This may very well, 2 
we conceive, be understood of Egypt in general, whose metr- 
polis this No was; that was situate among the rivers, and had 
the seas for its wall and rampart, the and Mediterranen 
And thus much for the Egyptian Jupiter, or their suprem 
Deity, called by them Hammon. 

There is an excellent monument of Egyptian antiquity pr- 
served by Plutarch? and others, from whence it may be mate 
yet further evident, that the Egyptians did not suppose a mult- 
tude of unmade, self-exiatent deities, but acknowledged one 
supreme, universal, and all-comprehending Numen. nd it is 
that inscriptiun upon the temple at Sais: "Eye cig: xav rt 

eyovec, Kal dv, kal éoduevov, cal rov étudv wéwrOY ovedle Te 
Binthc amexaAuev, “Iam all that hath been, is, and shall be. 
and my peplum or veil no mortal hath ever yet uncovered” 
Which hough perhaps some would understand thus, as if thst 
Deity therein described were nothing but the senseless matter of 
the whole corporeal universe, according to that opinion o 
Chxremon before mentioned and confuted ; yet it is plain, that 
this could not be the meaning of this inscription: firt, 
because the God here described is not a mere congeries of diz 
united matter, or aggregation of divided atoms, but it is some 
one thing, which was all: according to that other inscription 
upon an altar dedicated to the goddess Isis, which we shall also 
afterward make use of, Tibi, una, que es omnia; * To thee, who 
being one, art all things.” Again, in the Deity here described. 
there is both a veil or outside, and also something hidden and 
recondite ;* the sense seeming to be this, I am all that was, is 
and shall be; and the whole world is nothing but myself veiled: 
but my naked and unveiled brightness no mortal could ever vet 
behold or comprehend. Which is just as if the sun should sav, 
T am all the colours of the rainbow (whose mild and gentle light 
may easily be beheld), and they are nothing but my simple and 
uniform lustre, variously refracted and abated ; but my imme 
diate splendour and the brightness of my face no mortal can con- 
template, without being either blinded or dazzled by it. Where 
fore, this description of the Deity may seem not a little to 
reseinble that description which God makes of himself to Moses, 
“ Thou shalt see my back-parts, but my face shall not be seen.’ 
Where there is also something exterior and visible in the Deity, 
and something hidden and recondite, invisible and incompreher- 
sible to mortals. And Philo? thus glosseth upon those words: 
Aurapxig iste copy, ra akdXovOa Kai Goa peta Tov Oedy yvwval, 


2 De Iside et Osiride, p. 354. tom. 2. opp. 

* "Agavig apa cai tpoavie Proclus of this Egyptian God, that it was both 
tavisible and manifest. \n Tiweun, yp. 20. 

* De Profugis, p. 474. opp. 
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tautny riv dcov o‘Eoutc, nounvevoe S2 BlOvc weogirac’ Auw 
EaoiAdi, iv addrore evpwv avayeypauptyny, év lepoyAvguvic ypir 
pact kata Saiv ri tv Alytrrq, ro re row Geov Svopa waoicent” 
atixov é¢ GAou ruv xdajpov, “ Hermes also propounded this meth¢ 
and Bithys, the prophet, interpreted the same to king Amm: 
having found itwritten in hieroglyphic letters in the temple af %: 
in Egypt; as he alau there declared the name of that God, who & 
tends or diffuses himself through the whole world.” And this v# 
Neith, or Athena, that god thus described, “* I am all that was & 
and shall be, and my peplum or veil no mortal could ever ~ 
cover.” Where we cannot but take notice also that wheres: tk 
Athena of the Greeks was derived from the ptian Neith,* tk 
she also was famous for her peplum too, as well as the Egypt 

oddess. Pephum (saith Servius) est proprié palla picta foomma 

lincrvx coneecrata, “ plum is properly a womanish pall or vel 
embroidered all over, and consecrated to Minerva.” Whieh nite 
was performed at Athens, in the great Panathenaics, with mui 
solemnity, when the statue of this dess was algo by the 
noble virgins of the city, who embroidered this veil, clothed a 
over therewith. From whence we may probably conclude tht 
the statue of the Egyptian Neith also, in the temple of Sais, ba 
likewise, agreeably to its inscription, such a peplum or veil ca# 
over it, as Minerva, or Artemis, at Athens Pad; this hiere 
glyphically to signify, that the Deity was invisible and incom 
prehensible to mortals, but had veilcd itself in this visible or 
poreal world, which is, as it were, the peplum, the exterior 
variegated or embroidered vestment of the Deity. To all whieh 
considerations may be added, in the last place, what Proclo‘ 
hath recorded, that there was something more belonging to thi 
Sgyptian inecription, than what is mentioned by Plutarch: 
nanicly, these words: Kai dv trexoy capwoy, HAtog éyévero, “AM 
the sun was the fruit or offspring, which I produced ;” from 
whence it is manifest, that according to the Egyptiana, the sum 
was not the supreme Deity, and that the god here described was 
as Proclus also observeth, dnpeovpyuy Seog, “a demiurgi 
deity,” the creator of the whole world, and of the sun. Whieh 
supreme incorporeal deity was notwithstanding, in their theolvgr, 
said to be all things, because it diffused itself through all.7 


* Mia rev Cvo wiAdewy topo rijg TE Naewe cai ry ‘AInvay, “ Sais and Athen 
had one and the same Tutelar God,” Procl. in Tim. p. 30. Where also Theopomput 
affirms the Athenians to have been a colony of the Saites. 

6 It will be proper to quote Proclus’ own words, as they differ somewhat from those 
of Plutarch, Comm. in Timum Platonis, lib. 1. p. 30.: Alyomrreos &2 ioropotyrec, ly 
rp abirp Tov Jeov mpoyeypappéivor elyat rd exiypappa Tovro’ rd éyra, cai re 
lodpeva, kai rd yeyovéra tyw cipe roy éudy xireva ovCeic dwexdduer, dy ihe 
kaproy Erecoy, iAtog tyivero. ear 

7 [But on the other hand see Jablonsky, Diss. de Neitha in Miscellan. Lipaiens. t. . 
p. 448. who, however, explains it differently, quoting my authority, Panth. ptiac. 
lib, 1. cap. 3.) The most leamed Pet, ‘Lom, Bibhoth, Auiquanho-ereg. (1.'9. 655s 
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for one and the same thing ;” the meaning of it cannot be, #i 


the first or supreme God of the Egyptians were the cenxk# 
corporeal world,? Plutarch himself, in the very next werk 


Egyptians compared her with Minerva, which again evinces her human riz. 2 
Minerva was beyond all question the dauzhter of a certain Grecian king. III. Lar 
of all should I feel disposed to adopt the opinion of those who sup tuis Nets % x 
the supreme God whieh we worship, the maker and founder of all things ; the £2: 
of which opinion is sufficiently shown by this alone, that this deity was of the {cs: 
sex. If any of the ancients were s» mad as to express the most high and uc:- 
potent God by a human figure, still none uf them, I am certain, ever feil into the ze 
absurdity of supposing that this zreat Deity could be represented by the imac {1 
woman. Al! who speak of the supreme (iod ascribe to him the masculine genie: 7 
if they proceed farther, as some philosophers are known to have done, repress! b= 
as combining in himself both the male and female nature. But no one of the ax 
as far us I know, has explained the 4 mbol of Venus, Minerva, Juno, Diam, = 
reference to the eternal parent of the universe. Nor does the inscription in acet® 
by any means show this, as will more clearly appenr by and by. As to the distinct 
of the obscure and the manifest, observed by leammed men, in the Deity we are spascg 
of, this does not prove that the supreme God is indicated by it; nor has what is bez: 
forward respecting the veil of Minerva any weight towards establishing such an in%ce> 
For the universe in like manner is visible and manifest in one respect, but in ze 
hidden and recondite. Facts themselves and natural events are obvious to al: re. 
but the causes of those events lie concealed and are nut easily investigated. Fa = 
part I by no means consider so much wisdom to lurk beneath the veil of Miners 
nor do | greatly admire those ancient philosophers who supposed it to have been [ 
syinbol of some important mystery. Among the ancients, and especially the Grex 
Virgins, on going abroad, were covered with veils, a fact that is most notorious. & 
Jo. Phil. Pfeitter, De Cura Virginum apud Veteres, and the commentates ° 
1 Cor. xi. Hence as the statue of Minerva represented a virgin, regard to decorat 
required, that she also should be veiled. The sume propriety, therefore, was uiecve 
by the Athenian mutrons and virgins in respect to Minerva, as is shown at tlis cov bf 
the ministers of the Roman pontiff towards the imagvs of the blessed Virgin, wich 3 
arrayed by them in fitting costume, such as the custom of each nation requires. Th* 
who in former times fancied they could perceive any greater mysteries in this vei xe 
to ine to act just: as wisely as those who should endeavour to refer the garments Ucn 
at the present day to certain precepts of philosophers. IV. Lastly, to state my <r 
opinion of the sense of this inscrition, I consider its author. or the Saitic 1 riests, meatt 
it to represent the universe and wished their yoddeas Neith to be reganied a U# 
image of the whole nature of things. That many of the Egvptians confvunded ratz 
with the author and founder of nature, and held nature hemelf and no other to be 
maker of all things, is evident from the testimonies of Cheeremon in Porphyry'’s Episie» 
Ancho, of Hecatewus in Plutarch, De Iside et Osiride, p. 346. and others, which at 
every where to be met with. It is not surprising, therefore, that the pricsts of Sa 
should have been imbued with this opinion. “Ey rd way, says Macrobius, Sata: 
lib. 1. cap. 17. p. 272. sapientum principes prodiderunt, “ has been asserted ir th 
principal philosophers.” The inscription itself is dedicated to a godders, of 
female Deity ; but that Nature was saluted by the ancients as female and some:n 
represented by the statue of a woman, is too well known to require proof. Again 2 
celebrates the Deity which is and constitutes all things that are, have been, and wil! be, 
but not the nature which administers, controls, and governs all things. And who doe 
not readily perceive that, while this description can ecarcely be applied to a nature 
separate from this world, it agrees admirably with the wicked opinion of those ub 
suppose no other deity to exist besides this universe? Finally, this stone was devi- 
cated to Neith. But the later Eyyptians, as Plutarch expressly tells us, De Iside ¢ 
Oniride, p. 364. considered this Neith not to differ from Minerva; moreover, they sP- 


* They are certainly wrong who interpret Hecatseus’ words of the corporeal] world ; 
whereas those who understand them ea referring to the whole of animated nature give. 
in my opinion, the best explication, 
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and immoveable. And thus much is plainly intimated by An 
totle° in these words: Eiot 8 rivec of wepi .rov wavroc, of @ 
piag oven gbcewc, awegyvavro, “ There are some, who pr 
nounced concerning the whole universe, as being but one natur: 
that ia, who called the supreme Deity ré way, or “the univers, 
because that virtually contained all things in it. 

Nevertheless, ré av, or “ the universe,” was frequently tia 
by the pagan theologers also, as we have already intimated, in: 
more comprehensive sense, for the Deity, together with all tk 
extent of its fecundity, God as displaying himself in the work: 
or, for God and the world both together; the latter being lookd 
upon as nothing but an emanation or efflux from the forme. 
And thus was the word taken by Empedocles in Plutarch,! wh 
he affirmed, ov 76 wav eivat roy eéopov, GAX’ dAl yoy rt Tou ave 
uépoc, “ that the world was not the universe, but only a andl 
part thereof.” And according to this sense was the god Pu 
understood both by the Arcadians and other Greeks, not for th 
mere corporeal world as senseless and inanimate, nor as endod 
with a plastic nature only (though this was partly included 2 
the notion of Pan also), but as proceeding from a rational si 
intellectual principle, diffusing itself through all; or for th 
whole system of things, God and the world together, as om 
deity. For that the Arcadic Pan was not the corporeal world 
alone, but chiefly the intellectual ruler and governor of the same, 
appears from this testimony of Macrobius:* Hunc Deum Arcade 
colunt, appellantea rév ring bAnc xbptov, non sylvarum dominu, 
sed universe substantiw matcrialis dominatorem, “ The Are 
dians worship this god Pan (as their most ancient and honou- 
able god), calling him the lord of Hyle, that is, not the lord of 
the wuods, but the lord or dominator over all materia] substance. 
And thus does Phornutus? likewise describe the Pan of the othe 


1° Metaphys. lib, 1. cap. 5. p. 270. t. 4. opp. But that the learned Doctor doa 
not give the correct meaning of this passage, is clear from what Aristotle immediate? 
subjvins, that those who consider nature as one are not all of the same opinion, but 
greatly at issue among themselves. Of those who held the dogma that “« all things are 
one, and all things are God,” some doubtless entertained more rational views that 
others. Consequently it follows that we must gather from the peculiar doctrine ef 
each individual philosopher the sense in which this dogma was taken by him, and canpét 
come to any general conclusion as to the meaning assigned to it by the ancients. 

1 De Placitis Philosoph, lib, |. cap. 5. p. 879. 1 see no reason, however, why we 
should suppose xa» to signify in this passage both God and the universe, 

? Saturnal. lib. 1. cap. 22. p. 307. But Dr. Cudworth has omitted to add, that 
Macrobius’ opinion respecting Pan differs from his own. For Macrobius makes Pan to 
be the sun: Pan ipse, quem vocant Inuum, sub hoc habitu, quo cernitur, solem se ese 
prudentioribus permittit intelligi, “‘ Pan himself, whom they call Inuus, under the 
garb in which he is seen, gives the more intelligent to understand that he is the sun.” 

* De Natura Deor. cap. 27. p. 203. in Gale's Scriptores Mytholog. Veterum. Bat 
little credit can be attached to him when writing of these matters. He wasa Pie 
tonist, as Dr. Gale has justly cheerved. But this week wonderfully perverted the whale 
history of the gods ; and, in defiance of all roth, wroght bot nea cw nvaieen, clone 
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in a most devout and serious manner, to this Pan; that is, « 
the corporeal world or senseless matter, but an intellectual pr 
ciple ruling over all, or the supreme Deity diffusing itself throu 
all; he therefore distinguishing him from the inferior got: 
*O gire Tlav, cat adAor door rpce Jeol, Sofwré poe war yevior 
ravooev, ra EEwOer ie aries ait cha pot rh «() 

(or gracious) Pan, and ye other who ide over 
ae grant that I may be beautiful or fair within, and tht 
those external things, which I have, may be such as mar bet 
agree with a right internal disposition of mind, and that | ms 
account him to be rich, that is wise and just.” The matter d 
which prayer, though it be excellent, yet it is paganically directed 
to Pan (that is, the supreme god) and the inferior gods bub 
together. ‘Thus we see that as well, according to the ks, #2 
the Egyptians, the first or supreme God, and ré way or univere, 
were really the same thing. 

And here, we cannot but by the way take notice of tht 
famous and remarkable story of Plutarch’s, in his Defect o 
Oracles, concerning demons lamenting the death of the grex 
Pan. In the time of Tiberius (saith he) certain persons em 
barking from Asia to Italy, towards the evening sailed by the 
Echinades, where being becalmed, they heard from thence a loud 
voice calling one Thamous, an Egyptian mariner amongst then, 
and after the third time commanding him, when he came to the 
Palodes, to declare that the great Pan was dead. He, with the 
advice of his company, feaolvert that if they had a quick gale, 
when they came to the Palodes he would by silently ; but 
if they should find themselves there becalmed, he would then 
perform what the voice had commanded: but when the ship 
arrived thither, there neither was any gale of wind nor agitation 
of water. Whereupon Thamous looking out of the hinder deck 
towards the Palodes, pronounced these words with a loud voice, 
& péyac Tay réOynxe, “ the great Pan is dead ;” which he had no 
sooner done, but he was answered with a choir of many voices, 
making a great howling and lamentation, not without a certain 


historically. While many, misled by the meaning of the word, hold Pan to he the 
symbol of universal nature, Socrates in Plato’s Cratylus, p. 267. as I have just re 
marked, supposes this god to be the image of language; and Macrobius, Saturnal. 
lib. 1. cap. 22. p. 307. stoutly maintains him to be the sun. Now which of them are 
we to believe? In my opinion not one; nor do I doubt, that many will concur with 
me who carefully investigate the customs of the ancients. Indeed, if the ancients, in 
order to express either the nature of things, or language, or the sun, had painted a 
goat-footed god, with a horned head, and hairy limbs, and playing on a pipe, as he is 
exhibited on coins (see Ezek. Spanheim's Not. in Juliani French edit. p. 45), 
I should consider them to have been mad, and entirely destitute of common sense. 
At this day certainly, if any one were to clothe his philosophy in such symbols, and 
represent things eo notorious as the sun, the world, or language, by goats’ feet, a pipe, 
or the image of a lascivious man, he would be held by all rational men to stand in need 
of his physician and keeper. 
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We have now made it manifest, that acoording to the ancient 
Egyptian theology, (from whence the Greekish and European 
was derived) there was one intellectual Deity, one mind or wis- 
dom, which, as it did produce all things from itself, so doth 


Christian. Religionis, p. 201. But to others, who carefully examined the whole matter, 
this narrative appeared absurd and ridiculous. Probably our countrymen, the Cen- 
turiatores Magdeb. cent. 1. lib. 2. cap. 15. p. 523. ed. Ludov. Lucii, were the first who 
publicly repudiated this story, to which not even Czsar Baronius, as is remarked by 
Ant. Van e, De Oraculis, diss. 2. p. 438. attached any great importance. Of the 
‘more modern scholars, very many have rejected it: among whom Van Dale, ibid. 
p. 432. stands pre-eminent. To myself, indeed, it has always appeared strange, I con- 
fees, that men, in other respects acute and ingenious, could so easily be led to refer this 
fable to our Saviour, and that too upon the strength of no other argument of any mo- 
ment, except the name of the great Pan, which they fancied to be applicable to Christ. 
But I am altogether at a loss to conceive, how the death of our Saviour could be made 
known to the Gentiles by this means, inasmuch as they were ignorant who the great 
Pan was, and on inquiry being instituted into the subject by command of Tiberius, not 
one of the learned men ever imagined that this mournful cry was to be understood of 
any other Pan than the son of Mercury and Penelo It may be worth while, I 
fancy, to examine more diligently into this matter, than I recollect to have hitherto done, 
and to divest this history of the death of Pan of the dignity and importance which 
a great many have ascribed to it. I. It rests upon the authority of one man, the 
grammarian Epithersis, whoee credibility, doctrine, capacity, and 80 on, are altogether 
unknown. Hence, as the truth of facts is to be estimated by the weight and amount of 
the evidence, it is already clear, how much value a wise man can attach to this story. 
II. Although Plutarch tells us that this happened in the time of Tiberius, still, he does 
not say at what particular time or in what year of that emperor’s reign ; which shows, 
what a slender argument they rely upon, who conclude our Saviour Christ to be the 
great Pan, whose death the voice announced, merely because it took place in the reign 
of Tiberius. III. Those who have no doubt of the truth of this history, must neces- 
sarily admit and believe many things in regard to the nature and dispensation of demons, 
which are repugnant to reason and sacred writ. Demons, if all this be true, are 
obliged to employ men as their messengers, when they wish to communicate any thing 
to their fellows in another district, and are unable to pass to and fro themselves, or in 
any other manner declare their thoughts to the absent. But this is trifling in comparison 
with what I shall now advert to. The demons who inhabit the isle of Paxos possess 
such great knowledge, that they can tell the name of the pilot of a foreign ship and are 
acquainted with what is about to take place in that ship. They are so powerful as to be 
able to calm the sea and so to still the waves, as to cause the vessel to stop at the place 
they wish. They foresee that the mariners will disobey their commands, unless 
si restrain the motion of the winds. And yet, these same demons, endowed with 
such knowledge, such foresight, and such power, cannot of themselves communicate the 
intelligence of Pan’s death to their fellows, but require the agency of men to convey 
it. Now, any one who considers these things will, I am certain, conclude that nothing 
can be more absurd than this story. IV. But if we refer it more intimately to Christ, 
we shall have other difficulties to contend with, by no means less important than those 
we have mentioned. In the first place, we shall have to assume that in the community 
of evil spirits, a law, as it were, had been passed, according to which Jesus, our blessed 
Saviour, was to be saluted by the name of a heathen deity and to be denominated the 
great Pan. For the demons inhabiting the Palodes, on hearing the name of the great 
Pan, immediately understood who was meant by it, nor did those who dwelt in Paxos 
entertain any doubt of their knowing this. Wherefore, if the great Pan be Christ, we 
must necessarily conclude, that this name was applied to him by the common consent of 
the wicked demons and was the received appellation in the kingdom of darkness. Let 
him believe this who can; to me it seems incredible, that those adversaries of the human 
race, who could not be ignorant of the other names of our Saviour, should have been 
either willing or even able to designate him by the name of an idle ay - V. But 
why is the death of our Saviour announced to these demons and not also his return to 
life, which soon after followed? His death, propérly speaking, is not so formidable to 
the empire of Satan as that most glorious victory which he achieved over death. 
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utpote quia in creatore fuermt omnia, antiquam crefisset omnia? 
Nec immeritd unus est dictus omnia, cujus membra sunt omn. 
Hujus itaque, qui est unus omnia, vel ipse est Creator omnium, 
in tota hac disputatione curato meminisse. ‘Have we not 
already declared that all things are one, and one all things ? for- 
asmuch as all things existed in the Creator, before they were 
made ; neither is he improperly said to be all things, whose mem- 
bers all things are. Be thou therefore mindful in this whole 
disputation of him, who is one and all things, or was the 
creator of all.” And thus afterwards does he declare, that all 
created things were in the Deity before they were made: Idcirco 
non erant, quando nata non erant, sed in eo jam tunc erant, unde 
nasci habuerunt, “ They did not properly then exist before they 
were made, and yet at that very time were they in him, from 
whom they were afterwards produced.” Again, he writes thus 
concerning God: Non spero totius majestatis effectorem, omnium 
rerum patrem vel dominum, uno posse quamvis é@ multis con- 
posito nomine nuncupari. Hunc voca potius omni nomine, siqui- 
dem sit unus et omnia ; ut necease sit aut omnia ipsius nomine, 
aut ipsum omnium nomine nuncupari. Hic ergo solus omnis, 
&c., “I cannot hope sufficiently to express the author of majesty, 
and the father and lord of all things, by any one name, though 
compounded of never so many names. Call him therefore by 
every name, forasmuch as he is one and all things; so that of 
necessity, either all things must be called by his name, or he by 
the names of all things.” And when he had spoken of the muta- 
bility of created things, he adds,* Solus deus ipse in se, et a se, 
et circum se, totus est plenus atque perfectus, isque sua firma 
stabilitas est ; nec alicujus impulsu, nec loco moveri potest, cum 
In co sint omnia, et in omnibus ipse est solus, “God alone in 
himeelf, and from himself, and about himself, is altogether per- 
fect ; and himself is his own spor Neither can he be moved 
or changed by the impulse of any thing, since all things are in 
him, and he alone isin all things.” Lastly, to omit other places,t 
Hic sensibilis mundus receptaculum est omnium sensibilium 
specicrum, qualitatum, vel corporum; qu omnia sine Deo 
vegetari non unt: Omnia enim Deus, et & Deo omnia et 
sine hoc, nec fuit aliquid, nec est, nec erit; omnia enim ab eo, et 
In ipso, et per pon Si totum animadvertes, vera ratione 
perdisces, mundum ipsum sensibilem, et que in eo sunt omnia, a 
superiore illo mundo, quasi vestimento, esse contecta, “‘ The sen- 
sible world is the receptacle of all forms, qualities, and bodies, all 
which cannot be vegetated and quickened without God; for God 
is all things, and all things are from God, and all things the effect 
f his will; and without God there neither was any thing, nor 





* P, 612. Colv. + P.617. 
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within himself ;” but when they are made, gavepovy, “to maz 
feat and reveal them from himeelf.” Book the ei Ea Néxeor, 
Sre 6 pdtv ndopoc wd rov Seow cal ty rey Sey’ apyy 62 xal wepioyy 
car store rhvrwn Asia as Understand that ‘the whole wa 
is from God, and in ; for i8 © beginning, ing, com 

sion and constitution of all things.” Book the ninth: Maiq 
82 Adyw, Gre ox abrdg abra Exe’ adda rd aAnOie awogalvopa 
airocg axavra iorw’ ovn whey avra woocAanbaver, tw & 
éwrdcd0uc, “I would not say that God hath all things, but rather 
deelare the truth, and say that he is all things; not as receiving 
them from without, but as sending them forth from himself." 
Again, afterwards in the same book: Kai ov« Earat wor? ypdvor, 
Sre awoAragOijaeral re rev Svrwy' Grav Ot Afyw row Svrwyv, dé 
rov Seov' ra yao Ovta & Sede Exet, cai ovre avrov ovdey exroc, O¥TE 
avroc ovdevdc, “ There shall never be a time, when any thing 
that is shall cease to be; for when I say any thing that is, I say 
any thing of God; for God hath all things in him, and there » 
neither any thing without God, nor God without any thing.” Book 
the tenth: T{ yap éore Oedc, xat warnp, cal ro ayaSev, Hrd rev wav- 
rwy elvat oux ert Ovrwy’ adAa brapkic abryn rwy Svrwy; “ Whats 
God, but the very being of all things that yet are not, and the 
subsistence of things that are?” And again: ‘O Gece, cat rarip 
cai ro aya0ov, ry elvat rd wavra, “God is both the father and 
good, because he is all things.” Book the eleventh: Adroupyoc 
yap wy ael tori tv ry Epyy, avric ay, 5 wort’ ck yap yworoSely 
avrov, mavra piv oupmectiota, wavra St reOvi—ecSar avayen, 
“God acting immediately from himeelf is always in his own 
work, himself being that ‘which he makes; for if that were never 
so little separated from him, all would of necessity fall to nothing 
and die.” Again: [Tlavra torty tv ry Oey, ody we ey Témy 
xe(ueva, “ All things are in God, but not as lying in a place. 
And further, since our own soul can by cogitation and fancy 
become what it will, and where it will, any thing, or in any place, 
TOUTOY OUY TOY TOdTOV YdnTOY TOY Jedv, WoTEPD vOhuaTta Tavra ev 
éaurw EXeLv, Tov Koopuov aurov SAov, “ you may consider God in 
the same manner, as containing the whole world within himeelf, 
as his own conceptions and cogitations.” And in the close of that 
chapter, that, which is also thence cited by St. Cyril,® is to the 
same purpose: ‘Adparog 6 Sedc; evpiunoor, cal ric avrov gave- 
pwrepoc’ Oe avrd rouro wavra érolncev, Iva Sid wavtwy adroy 
BAeryc’ rourd tore rd ayaldy rov Sov" rovro S2 abrov aptrn, rd 
avroy galvecSac dia wavrwy, “Is God invisible? s worthily 
of him, for who is more manifest than he? for this very reason 
did he make all things, that thou mightest see him through all 
things: this is the virtue and goodness of the Deity, to be seen 


® Adv, Julianum, lib, 2, p. 52. ed Spanhemii. 
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begin witha prayer to him, who is the Lord, and maker, and father, 
and bound of all things; and who being all things, is one; and being 
one, is all things; for the fulness of all things is one and in one. 
And again, Mépra rov Oeod wavra tarly” et OF wavra pdpia, TavTe 
doa 5 Ordc" ravra obv Tow éavrov woul, “ All things are parts of 
God, but if all things be parts of God, then God 1s all things; 
wherefore he making all things, doth, as it were, make himself” 

Now, by all this we see how well these Trismegistic books agree 
with that ancient Egyptian inscription in the temple of Sais, that 
“God is all, that was, iz, and shall be.” Wherefore the 
theology thus undoubtedly asserting “one God that was al 
things ;” it is altogether impossible, that it should acknowledge 
a multitude of self-existent and independent deities. 

Hitherto we have taken notice of two several tian name 
for one and the same supreme Deity; Hammon and Neith: but 
we shall find, that, besides these, the supreme God was some- 
times worshipped by the Egyptians under other names and notion 
also; as of Isis, Osiris, aa Getapie For first, though Isis have 
been taken by some for the moon, by others for the whole earth, 
by others for Ceres or corn, by others for the land of Egypt 
(which things, in what sense they were deified by the tans, 
will be elsewhere declared), yet was she undoubtedly taken alz 
sometimes for a universal and all-comprehending Numen. For 
Plutarch affirms, that Isis and Neith were really one and the 
same god among the Egyptians, and therefore the temple of 
Neith or Minerva at Sais, where the forementioned inscription 
was found, is called by him the temple of Isis; so that Isis, as 
well as Neith or Minerva among the Egyptians, was there de- 
scribed, as that God, who is “all that was, is, and shall be,” and 
whose veil no mortal hath ever uncovered ; that is, not a_parti- 
cular God, but a universal and all-comprehending Numen. And 
this may be yet further confirmed from that ancient inscription 
and dedication to the goddess Isis, still extant at Capua: 


TIBL 

VNA. QVZ. 
ES. OMNIA 
DEA. ISIS. 


Where the goddess Isis is plainly declared to be tv xat wavre, 
“‘ one and alf things,” that is, a universal and all-comprehending 
Deity. And with this agreeth also that oration of this goddess 
Isis in Apuleius:* En adsum tuis commota, Luci, precibus, 


© De Iside et Osiride, p. 354. tom. 2. opp. But what the learned Doctor subjoina, 
that the temple dedicated to Minerva at Sais was called by Plutarch the temple of 
Isis, is incorrect and a slip of the memory. 

* Metam. 1.12. [Lib. XI. p. 243.) 
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sex, male or female.!. But much more was Osiris taken for th 
supreme deity, whose name* was sometimes said to have Sgr 
in the Egyptian language, roAvég@OaApoc, “that which hal 


' What construction, ought in my opinion, to be put upon the things here stated r 
specting Isis, will, I think, be obvious from what I have already more than = 
remarked. I. Isis, beyond all question, was an ancient queen of the Egyptians, ¥i:2 
that superstitious nation deified after her death. But when in the course of age t. 
memory of this queen was obliterated and the more intelligent began to be ashame 
paying divine honours to a woman long ago dead, they sought for either mon a 
physical interpretations of Isis, as of most of the other deities. Hence some suprani 
the moon, sume the carth, some corn, some Egypt itself, to be implied by this name. 
See Laur. Piznorius, Mensa Isiaca, p. 2. 3.4. Which interpretations even the vara 
itself, setting aside many other things, sufficiently proves to be entirely desitute d 
certainty and truth. II. Amongst those who attached a recondite and hidden mea 
ing to Isis, some believed the name to signify the whole of animated nature: spe 
which subject I have already spoken in treating of the Snitic inscription. To thiscm 
Apuleius belongs, as his words here quoted testify. This man supposed Isis to be & 
whole universe, consisting of matter and of spirit exciting and animating that matter. 9 
far therefore from our being able to prove upon the authority of this writer, that te 
Exyptians held Isis to be the name of the supreme Deity separaté from nature, be « 
the contrary strengthens the argument of those who identify the whole religion of 
Egyptians with the infamous doctrine professed in our time by Spinoza. III. Fe 
my part, however, I do not concur with these; having long entertained the opinic, 
that the religion of the entire Egyptian people, which was most certainly diversified, 
cannot safely and fairly be judged of from the testimonies of a few authors. Coo 
quently, although it were even certain, which however is by no means the case, ths 
there were sone Egyptians who imagined Isis to be the supreme parent and miler f 
the universe, still it does not at all follow that the whole people, or at least the entre 
body of Egyptian philosophers, held the same view. IV. The Capuan inscription, 
which many others since Ciruter have brought forward, is given by most of them incor- 
rectly, nor is it exhibited entire by Dr. Cudworth himself. The best reading of this 
Inscription is that of Mary. Gudius, in Notis ad Phsedri Fabulas, lib. 3. fab, 19. sho 
himeclf carefully inspected it : 

TE TIBI 
UNA QUAE 
ES OMNIA 

DEA ISIS 


AERRIUS BALBINUS V. C. 


It is found according to the same Gudius in the temple belonging formerly to % 
Benedict, and at the present day to the Jesuits. The stone is that of some private 
person, who has expounded his own notion respecting Isis, and therefore cannot be 
taken as authority as to the general opinion of the Egyptians. But this inscription 3 
copied from the one at Sais, of which we have treated copiously above; as a com palit 
son of the two will of itself show. The man therefore who dedicated this stone, 
inconsiderately put faith in the Saitan priests, who, as Plutarch informs us, affirmed 
Neith to be the same with Isis. And Neith, as we have clearly shown abuve and as 
the Saitan inscription suthciently testifies, being supposed by these priests to be the 
symbol of the whole universe, it was obviously necessary, that the same construction 
should be put upon this inscription consecrated to Isis. This has to a certain extent 
been already seen by G. J. Vossius, De Origine et Progressu Idololatria, cap. 2. p. 720. 
where he observes that this stone treats of the occult power of nature ; although he 
eee begins to doubt, whether we should not rather adopt the opinion of those who 

old Isis to be the moon. Neither does Phil. a Turre, Monument. Veteris Antii, p. 179. 
appea to be very farfr om entertaining this opinion. We will prove, however, from the 
stone itself, that in it Isis is the nature of things. Te Tibi, says its founder, Una Que 
Es Omnia. Therefore the man dedicates the goddess to herself, or Isis to Isis, Now 
this is totally destitute of meaning, unless we suppose Isis to be the nature of things: 
by doing which we shall get at an apt sense. The stone dedicated by Balbinus was a 
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though Origen’ tella us, that this was a new upetart Deity, « 
up by Ptolemy in Alexandria, yet this God in his orack? 
Nicocrion the king of Cyprus, declares himself also to be 2 u 
versal Numen, comprehending the whole world, in these work: 
Ovpamog xvopo¢ xepaAn, &c., to this sense: ‘ The starry heave 
is my head, the sea my belly, my ears are in the ether, and i 
bright light of the sun is my clear piercing eye.” And dou 
Jess he was worshipped by many under this notion. Fors 
Philarchus'’ wrote thus concerning him: Sdpamic Svoua rov i 
wav xoopovrrocg, “That Serapis was the name of that Ged, 
which orders and governs the whole world ;” so doth Plutarc 
himself conclude, that Osiris and Serapis were dyudw ivocg 0 
kat puag Suvduewc, “both of them names of one God, and the 
same divine power.” Accordingly whereunto Diodorus Siculs:' 
determines, that these three, Hammon, Osiris, and Serapis, wet 
but different names for one and the same Deity, or su 

God. Notwithstanding which, Porphyrius,* it seems, a 
very ill conceit of that power which manifested itself in th 
temple of this god Serapis, above all the other pagan gods, kt 
suspecting it to be no other than the very prince of evil demot 


® Adv. Celsum, lib. 5, p. 257. ed. Cantabr. 

® Extant in Macrobius, Saturnal. lib, 1. cap. 20. p. 299. But if this oracle were 
of any weight or authority, it would show, that Serapis is the nature of th 
rather than God the parent and lord of nature. 

10 In Piutarch, De Iside et Osiride, p. 362. But the learned Doctor haa omitted to 
add, that Plutarch ranks this opinion among the absurd conceits of Phylarchus 

1 The matter itself is found in Plutarch as above, p. 361, 362. but I cannot meet 
with the words that are here quoted. 

2 Diodorus nowhere says this, but merely states, Bibl. Hist. lib. 1. cap. 25, p. Sl. 
that there was a great diversity of opinion among the Egyptians concerning their guds: 
in particular, that Osiris was variously supposed to be Serapis, Dionysus, Pluto, Jap: 
ter, Hammon, and even Pan. And who, I ask, would understand by this, that the 
Egyptians took (Osiris, Serapis, and Hammon, to be different names of the one supreme 
Deity ? The learned Doctor, I suspect, was led into this error by Vossius, who, De 
Idololatr., lib, 7. cap. 2. p. 721. has not hesitated to write as follows: Simiite 
Diodorus in primo uit, idem Numen intelligi per Osirim, Serapim, ct Hammonen: 
neque hos tantum, sed etiam Gracorum Dionysum, Jovem, Pana ct Plutonem, “Is 
like manner Divdorus especially says, that the same Deity was understood by Osiris, 
Serapis, and Hammon: and not these alone, but also the Dionysus, Jupiter, Pan, and 
Pluto of the Greeks.” Manifestly wrong. Diodorus’ opinion is, that some of the 
Egyptians supposed Osis to be Scrapis, while others identified him with Bacchus, 
others with Pan, and others with other deities, 

3 De Philosophia et Oraculis, in Eusebius’ Prepar. Evangel. lib. 4. cap. 23. p. 175. 
Do not suppose however, that the words here given were 8o written by Porphyry, and 
and stand in this order in Eusebius. 1. The learned Doctor connects two passages of 
Porphyry, which in Eusebius are at a considerable distance from each other. II. He 
erroncously states, that Porphyry suspected the threc-headed dog to be the symbol of 
Serapis ; whereas Porphyry merely conjectures, that Cerberus was perhaps the symbol 
of the ancient demons, of whom he had before stated Serapis to be the prince and 
head, Here are his own words: More ovroi tiot, wv dpye 6 Tapawte ; cai Cid 
Trovurwy ctuBoAroy o Tpixapnyvog kiwy, tovr’ iar, O by roig rpeci crosxeion, 
téart, yy, alps, rovnpdc daipwy, o¢ cararaver Oo Jedc, “ Are these the demons, of 
whom Serapis is the head and ruler 2 whose symbol is, therefore the threc-headed dog, 


that is, the wicked demon dwelling in the three elements, water, earth, and air; 
whom God restrains.” 
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Besides all this, Eusebius himself from ead hae informs 
us, that the Egyptians acknowledged one intellectual Demiur- 

or maker of the world, under the name of Cneph, whom 
they worshipped in a statue of human form, and a blackish sky- 
coloured complexion; holding in his hand a girdle and a say ca 
and wearing upon his head a princely plume, and thrusting forth 
an egg out of his mouth.* The reason of which hieroglyphic is 
thus given: “Ori Adyoc Sucetperoc Kal xexpupptévog, Kal ov pavoc, 
cat Sri Zworode, kal Ste BaciAedve, cal Sri voepwe xivstrac’ &o 7 
TOU WrEPOU Pvoic év TH Kepady xetrat, “ Because that wisdom and 
reason, by which the world was made, is not easy to be found 
out, but hidden and obscure. And because this is the fountain 
of life and king of all things; and because it is intellectually 
moved, signified by the feathers upon his head.” Moreover, by 
the egg thrust out of the mouth of this God was meant the 
world, created by the eternal Adyo¢, and from this Cneph was 
said to be generated or produced another God, whom the Egyp- 
tians call Phtha, and the Greeks Vulcan; of which Phtha more 
afterwards. That the Egyptians were the most eminent assert- 
ors of the cosmogonia, or temporary beginning of the world, 
hath been already declared; for which cause the scholiast upon 
Ptolemy thus perstringeth them: [lepirrwe¢ eibSace Aéyerw yéve- 
ow Aiybrriot xdopov, “ The tians were wont to talk per- 
petually of the genesis or creation of the world.” And Ascle- 


this opinion assume many things which no one would easily admit, See what has been 
brought forward in opposition to this opinion by Pet. Juricu, Histoire Critique des 
Dogmes ct des Cultes, par. 3. cap. 6. p. 521. Add J. Fran. Buddeus, Histor, Eccles. 
V. T. tom. 1. p. 357. 

5 I have an observation or two to make upon this passage of Porphyry, as quoted 
by the Icarned Doctor. I. He assumes, that the saying is to be understood of the 
supreme Deity of all. But I doubt this. Porphyry is speaking of the ¢ntorpydg or 
maker of the world. Now Cudworth could not but know, that most of the Egyptian 
philosophers, not to speak at present of the Platonists, to whom Porphyry belonged, 
did not suppose this maker of the world to be the supreme Being, but placed him far 
below the parent and founder of all things. See Jamblichus, De Mysteriis Egvptior. 
sect, 8. cap. 2. p. 158. and Gale’s notes thereon. II. He speaks, as though the whole 
ef Egypt paid divine honours to this Cneph. [On Cneph, see Jablonsky, Pantheon 
fEgyptior. lib. 1. cap. 5. p. 81. &c. who both commits, as usual, many other mis- 
takes and makes a local deity to be the universal god of the Egyptians. This error 
runs through the whole of his book.] Whereas, according to the passage of Plutarch, 
which soon after follows, the inhabitants of Thebais only, and not the entire Egyptian 
people, worshipped this deity. III. The words do not occur in Eusebius as they are 

quoted by Dr. Cudworth: who has aimed merely to express their sense. IV. 
But in doing so, unless I am grossly mistaken, he attributes some things to Porphyry 
which are nowhere to be met with in that author. Porphyry does not say that “ the 
wisdom and reason, by which the world was made, is not easy to be found out ;” but 
simply intimates, as the Greek words here show, Sre Adyoc ducedperoc, namely, “ that 
it is not casy to develope the cause of all created things.” What is here stated re- 
specting the world created by the eternal Adyog is altogether unknown to Porphyry. 
Lastly, he does not say that another deity was generated from Cneph, but that another 
deity was afterwards produced from the egg thrust out of the mouth of this god. 


© Prep. lib. 8. cap. 11. p. 115. 
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Nevertheless, here may well be a question started, whether 
arty ae those several Egyptian names of God, some might not 
ignify distinct divine hypostases subordinate ; and particularly, 
whether there were not some footsteps of a trinity to be found 
in the old Egyptian theology ? For since Orpheus, Pythagoras 
and Plato, who all of them asserted a trinity of divine h tases, 
unquestionably derived much of their doctrine from the Egyptians 
it may be reasonably suspected, that these Egyptians did the like 
before them. And indeed Athanasius Kircherus makes no doubt 
at all hereof, but tells us that, in the Pamphylian obelisk, that 
first hieroglyphic of a winged globe, with a serpent coming out 
of it, was The tian hieroglyphic of a tri-form Deity, or 
trinity of divine hypostases; .he confirming the same, from the 
testimony of Abenephius an Arabian writer, and a Chaldaic 
fragment imputed to Sanchoniathon; the globe being said to 
signify the first incomprehensible Deity, without beginning or 
end, self-existent; the serpent the divine wisdom and creative 
virtue; and lastly, the wings that active spirit, that cherisheth, 
quickeneth and enliveneth all things. How far credit is to be 
given to this, we leave others to judge;® but the clearest foot- 
steps that we can find any where of an Egyptian trinity is in 
Jamblichus’ book, written concerning their mysteries; which 
whole place therefore is worth the setting down: Kar’ ad\Anv & 
ra&w wpoorarre [Epping] Sedv rov "Hung, rov trovpaviwy Sew 
nyobpevov, Sv gdnow vovy elvat avrdoy éavrdv voovyra, Kai rac 
vohouc tle avrov tmiarpipovta. Tobrov o2 tv apepic, cai & pyar 
TO Towrov payévpa moorarre, Gv cal Elxrwy érovouaca, év @ 
TO mpwrdv tort vovv Kal TO Tpwrov voyrov, 6 81 Kat dia oryiic 
povnc Jepaweverar. ’Ewi Sd? rotbroe . . . . 6 Snmtovpymdc vou 
cai ric aAnOeiacg mpocrarne, cat cogla tpyduevog piv ew yéveoty, 
Kal THY adavi rov xexouupivwy Adywv Sbivauy tic PwC aywr, 
"Apwy xara Tv twv Alyurrlwy yAwocav Alyera, ouvredwv 82 
apevdwe Exaora cal rexvixwe per’ adrnSelac POd, "EAAnvec 88 cic 
“H¢aorov peradauavover rov POa, ry rexvixy pdvov xpocbad- 
Aovrec, ayalwy O& romtmKoe Gv “Ooipic xékAnrat, eal adAac Se 
ac Ouvauetc re xai evepyelag érwvuptac Eye, “ According to 
another order or method, Hermes places the god Emeph,* as the 
prince and ruler over all the celestial gods, whom he affirmeth 
to be a mind understanding himself, and converting his cogitations 
_or intellections into himself. Before which Emeph, he placeth 
one indivisible, whom he calleth Ejicton, in which is the first 
intelligible, and which is worshipped only by silence. After 
which two, Eicton and Emeph, the demiurgic mind and presi- 
dent of truth as with wisdom it neoesedeth 16 generations, and 


* The folly of this interpretation of Kircher's has already been exposed by Herm. 


Witsius, in his Agyptiac. lib. 2. cap. 5. sect. 8. p. 95. Add lib, 1. cap. 3. p, 8. 9. 
* Or Cneph, 
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takes to be a clear acknowledgment of a trinity of divine hypos- 
tases in the Egyptian theology.’ 
Our second observation is this, that the Egyptian theology as 


1 If the Egyptian trinity rested upon these authorities alone, scarcely any thing, I 
should think, might more easily be overthrown. In the first place I would remark 
generally, that no reliance is to be placed upon the junior Platonists, to whom Jam- 
blichus and Damascius belonged, when treating of Egyptian doctrines. For such was 
the recklessness of the whole of this acct, that in defiance of truth they dragged almost 
all nations into their ranks and strangely perverted the dogmas of all philosophers, so 
as to make them appear to be in accordance with their own. Of which practice 
instances almost innumerable are to be met with. And that they tenaciously adhered 
to the same practice in explaining the dogmas of the Egyptians, is proved by the 
diversity of their interpretations, which varied according to the various opinions they 
themselves severally entertained. Therefore as these men, in order that they might 
not appear to be too much at variance with the Christians, were continually dwelling 
u three principles, they easily persuaded themselves to introduce them into the 

ian theology. However, as regards the passage of Jamblichus, upon which the 
present question chiefly turns, it is so fur from being of any avail in the matter, that 
it rather makes against the opinion of those who suppose the Egyptians to have believed 
in atrinity. To make this appear I would observe, I. That Jamblichus is not treating 
of the first and supreme gods and of first principles, but of another class of deities 
called by him éxovpdvtoc, “ celestial.” This is shown by the very commencement of 
the passage: and it will be still more clear to any one who attentively peruses the pre- 
ceding second chapter. For in this chapter Jamblichus tells us, that the Egyptians 
had two principal goda, passing all human understanding ; one abroyerc and powroxpa- 
rwp, “ self-born” and “ self-produced,” the other airdpene, or “self-sufficient,” who 
was developed out of the first, and is the god of gods. After explaining the nature of 
these two gods, he subjoins these words: Adrat péy ody eiotw dpyai wrpecBirarat 
wavrwy, ac ‘Epping wpd rev aiSepiwy cai iuwupiwy Steéy wpordrre cai rev 
"ETIOYPANIQN, “ These, therefore, are the most ancient principles of all, which 
Hermes places above the ethereal, empyrcal and celestial gods.” From these words it 
is evident that, according to Jamblichus, or the Egyptians, the celestial gods were 
inferior to the first principles or gods. To these celcstial gods, then, he proceeds in 
the third chapter, beginning with the words here quoted, and tells us that the god 
Emeph was placed over them. The trinity of the Egyptians, therefure, already falls 
to the ground. For according to them, those two are simply the first principles of all 
things: nor is that passage treating of these, but of gods far inferior tothem. II. Be 
sides, Jamblichus does not reckon only three, but many such gods; which entirely settles 
the question. Thus, after having spoken of the god Emeph, and of the god he 
calls Eicton, he procceds as follows: ’Exi dé rodrowe roy ingavwy nptovpyiag ddXot 
wpotorncacty rybuovec, “ Besides these, other rulers preside over the making of visible 
things.” Which words are omitted by the learned Doctor, who after izi 3 TOUTOL 
immediately goes on to Cnpcoupyixd¢ vovg: which entirely deranges and alters the 
author’s meaning. Among these rulers, Jamblichus assigns the first place to the 
Demiurgic mind, which he tells us is called Ammon, Phtha and Osiris. The next he 
gives to the governor of the elements: “Eore 2 ody cai GAN reg Wpepovia rey 
wepi yiveoty d\wy oroxeiwy, “ There is also another government of all the elements 
in generation.” The third he ascribes to the moon. He then goes on to aay, that the 
heavens are distributed by the Egyptians into various parts, and that these parts have 
each their own princes and rulers. Lastly, he informs us that one superior to the rest 
is placed over them all. Now let any one attempt to find in these rulers and gods 
those three principles or three persons of one godhead. We have first five major gods: 
Eicton, Emeph, demiurgic nature, the ruler of the elements, and the moon, We have 
then several minor princes, to whom the various parts of the heavens were suppoeed to 
be entrusted. Lastly, we have one higher and more excellent than these princes of 
the heavens, who governs and controls all things. On the passages of Damagscius I 
see no reason for making any particular remark, as he is a wniter of no repute or au- 
thority, and the words themselves throw little light upon the subject. Nevertheless, it 
ought to be noticed, that Plutarch makes mention of three principles as having pro- 
bably been recognized, if not by all, at least by some of the Egyptians. But these 
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the discerption and distraction of the simple Deity, by reason of 
the weakness and ignorance of vulgar minds (not able to com- 
prehend it altogether at once) into several names and i 
notions, which yet truc knowledge and understanding, that is, 
Isis, makes up whole again, and unites into one.* 


2 Not a few learned men, and those too of the highest eminence, concur im the 
opinion here professed by Dr. Cudworth, concerning the numerous gods to which the 
ancients paid religious homage. Ther tell us, that the ancients supposed God to be a 

irit diffused through the whole nature of things; that hence they were led to believe 

several parts of the universe to be members of God: that the gods of antiquity are 
nothing more than parts of this universe ; for example, Juno the ether, Vulcan fire, 
Neptune the sea ; whom the ignorant vulgar rashly converted into persons and wor- 
shipped as gods, For my part, however, I am convinced, that there are many things 
to show this opinion to be altogether untenable. In the first place, all that is recorded 
of the of antiquity and their actions clearly makes against it and proves the 
truth of what was long ago remarked by Cicero, De Nat. Deor. lib, 3. cap. 19. p. 3078. 
In plerisque civitatibus intelligi potest, augendi virtutis gratia————virorum fortiam 
memoriam honore Decorum immortalium consecratam, “It is observable, that in moet 
states, for the sake of enhancing their virtue, the memory of brave men was 
with the honours of immortal gods.” Again, there are innumerable gods, who can by 
no means be identified with any of the parts of the universe. For which part would 
Diana be, which Honour, which Bellona, which Mars, which Fever ? to pass over an 
infinity of others. Besides, if the nations worshipped God in the several members of 
universal nature, I see no reason why they should not above all have worshipped 
themselves and man paid homage to man, who, according to the doctrine of so many 
philosophers, contains a spark of divine light and a portion of the Deity. If they 
worshipped the parts of nature on account of the divine presence in them, I cannot 
indeed understand, why the worship of beasts, to which the Egyptians were devoted, 
should have appeared so absurd and ridiculous to other nations. Nor, supposing this 
to have been their reason for such worship, can I comprehend, why the Egyptians paid 
divine honours only to some and not to all animals and all parts of nature; for ex- 
ample, to all trecs, all pools, and all insects. But, unless my judgment deceives me, 
learned men have been much too hasty in following the Stoica, by whom this explication 
of the gods was invented for the purpose of conveniently adapting the popular religion 
to their own philosophy, which inculcated God to be mind pervading the whole universe 
and present in its several members. On which subject see the discourse of Balbua, 
the Stoic, in Cicero, De Natura Deor. lib. 2. cap. 28. p. 2996, where amongst other 
things he says: Fabulis spretis ac repudiatis, Deus pertinens per naturam cujusque rei, 
per terras Ceres, per maria Neptunus, alii per alia poterunt intelligi, “ Disregarding and 
repudiating fables, we can understand thereby God as passing through the nature of 
every thing, Ceres through the earth, Neptune through the seas, and others through 
other parts.” But wise men long ago exposed the fallacy of this Stoical interpretation; 
of whom I instance only Cicero, De Natura Deor. lib, 3. cap. 16. &c. p. 3071. Even 
Plutarch himself has passed a brief but powerful censure upon it, whose words, De 
Iside et Osiride, p. 377. are as follows: “Orwe ogddpa wpoctEovcr cai goBycovrat, 
#1) Ad3wowv tig wvevpara, Kai pebpara, cai ordpovg, Kai apdrovg, cai rd2n AC 
cai peraBortdc wowy dtayvagorrec ra Seia cai diadvovrec, Howep ot Atcvucoy roy 
olvov, “Hoaoroy C? rhy pddya° Tlepoepdvny d& gnoi xov KAedvSn¢ ro cid rey 
kapwav gepduevoy cai povevonevoy xvetpa.———ovciv ydp rovrov Ccagipovcr 
ray loria cai eaddoug cai dyrvpay nyoupivwy cuBepynrny, cai vnpara cai epdcac 
Updyrny, cai oxovdetoy 7 peXicparoy H wrecdvny iarpdy, “ Unless they take the 
most diligent heed, they will unwittingly dissipate and divide the deities into spirits, 
streams, seeds, tillage, and affections of the earth and changes of the seasons, as those 
who take Bacchus for wine, and Vulcan for fire. Thus Cleanthes (the Stoic) some- 
where asserts Proserpine to be a spirit, passing through fruits and perishing These 
do not differ from such as take the sails, cables, and anchor for the pilot, the threads 
and warp for the weaver, or the cup, mulse, and broth for the physician.” The learned 
Doctor, therefore, is manifestly mistaken, in supposing Plutarch to be favourable to his 
opinion. For in the passage here quoted he docs not say, that the mangled limbs of 
Osiris are the various parts of nature, which the ignorant and untaught multitude con- 
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spiration, did otherwise embue the minds of the vulgar with s 
certain sense of religion, and the notions of morality, yet these 


Thebes for instance, of Sais, and of Memphis, inculcated different doctrines. The 


many others of inferior note, whose worship is supposed to pertain only to particular 
provinces. Thus, the French hold St. Genevieve in the most devout reverence ; but 
very few follow their example. Nor indeed were the supreme gods worshipped 
throughout the whole of anation. A temple of Isis was not found in all the cities of 
Egypt, nor of Diana in all those of Greece, but sometimes the gods of each 
were alone Nebr a, Cae The religion of the wise, as I have t it, is a philosophical 
interpretation of the popular religion, or an explication of the fables concerning the 
gods, adapted to reasoh and philosophy. There were in all nations, it is well known, 
learned men, who maintained the vulgar rites to be symbols and images of more 
sublime things ; but these differed so widely in their opinions and sentiments, that no 
one, I imagine, will assert that all the grepaan and wise men taught the same 
theological doctrines. The religions an j 
nation were as numcrous as its men of talent and its sects of philosophers. And that 
this observation is especially applicable to Egypt, is abundantly testified by Plu- 
tarch, Diodorus Siculus, Juvenal, in a word, by all that have touched upon the 
Egyptian religion, who show that this people held no common sentiment on the 
subject of religion, but that each of the districts and cities had different deities, victims, 
and sacred rites, and the philosophers and priests, who harmonized the religion with reason, 
conformed to no certain and fixed rule, but were guided solely by their own fancies. Such 
being the case, those who do not scruple to give a general definition of the religion of 
the Egyptians and to attribute to them a common code or body of doctrine, appear to 
me not to act more wisely than those, who undcrtake to measure the religions and insti- 
tutions of the American tribes, diversified as they notoriously are, by one and the same 
rule and standard. Compare our remarks on the same subject above. Another error 
of those, who examine into the religions of antiquity, seems to me to consist in this, 
that they do not take into consideration the vicissitudes of human affairs and the revo- 
lutions of states, but suppose the religion of a people to have always remained one and 
the same and, therefore, endeavour to discover in it some permanent and constant form. 
Inundations, wars, coromerce with foreign nations, colonies, and such like, are wont, 
as we all know, to bring manifold evils and changes upon a state, as well as upon its 
religion and sacred rites. And, what nation of former times has been exempt from 
these visitations? To confine ourselves to Egypt alone, every one moderately ac- 
quainted with ancient history must be aware, how many important revolutions, physical 
as well as civil, this nation undergone. And in the midst of such calamities and 
perpetual changes, who I ask, can suppoee the ancient religion to have remained ur- 
affected and unaltered ? Who would assert, that the Persians, the Chaldeans, and other 
nations introduced none of their superstitions into this vanquished country, and that the 
strangers and colonists caused none of their ancestral rites to be adopted in Egypt? 
That the fact was so, will by and by be made to appear. And yet the inquiries of 
learned men into the religion of the ancients, and especially of the Egyptians, are as 
general as though its form and character had remained the same in all ages. The 
Greek writers, from whom, as the only authorities now extant, all our own knowledge 
of the ancient oriental religions is to be derived, have led the way to a third description 
of error to learned men, who delight in exploring the doctrines of antiquity. For it 
was the practice of these writers, as is evident from Herodotus alone, to identify the 
deities worshipped in Greece with the gods of the Egyptians, Syrians, and other nations, 
and on observing any even the slightest resemblance, to pronounce Osiris, for example, 
to be Jupiter, Isis; Minerva, and Typhon Pluto. And the explorers of antiquities 
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accounts. As first, their attributing to the gods, in their fables 
concerning them, all manner of human imperfections, passions 
and vices. Which abuse of theirs the wiser of the Pagans were 


strikingly corroborates our present remark, lib. 2. cap. 42. p. 104. Geode yap 39 of 
rove avrovc drayrec opoiwe Aiybarios ci€ovras, “ The Egyptians do not all wor- 
ship the same gods alike.” Add also what seems to me to be very important towards 
a thorough understanding of this question, that there are many accounts respecting the 
Egyptians, which are by no means true, and not a few things recorded of them in deri- 
sion, to which they were utter strangers. For as the Jews formerly were upbraided by 
Plutarch, Petronius, and others, with worshipping pork, because they did not eat it, 80 
the Egyptians, I doubt not, were charged with the worship of many things, which they 
eschewed not so much from a religious motive as for other reasons. Because some of 
them abstained from eating fish, they were suspected of paying divine honoun 
to fishes; and because some fancied onions and garlic to be prejudicial to health, 
this led Juvenal to rank these among the Egyptian deities and to sneer at the pious 
men, whose gods grew in theis gardens. 

To come at once to the question. The entire religion of Egypt cannot, in my 
opinion, be more conveniently contemplated than by placing it before our view, first, 
as it was in its earliest infancy, naked and free from all explication of philosophers 
and wise men; secondly, in that form which it seems to have assumed, after the absurd 
notions of the Persians and Chaldeans respecting the two principles of and evil 
were incorporated with the ancient religion, and lastly, as it existed Egypt fell 
under the power of the Greeks. 

The opinions of the primitive inhabitants of Egypt on things divine have been 
treated of by no one more accurately than by Diodorus Siculus, throughout the firs 
book of his Bibliotheca Historica; in which work, indeed, we are not to look for accu 
rate arrangement, choice of subjects, and complete demonstration ; virtues’ hardly to 
be expected in a writer who treats of matters belonging to so remote a period. Never- 
theless, he points out sufficiently clearly and expressly the course we ought to follow. 
The earliest Egyptians, then, regarded the sun, moon and stars, as gods ; taught that 
souls do not perish, but continually migrate into new bodies; acknowledged the erxist- 
ence of demons or natures more excellent and noble than man ; supposed that these 
demons frequently reside among men, inclosed in human bodies, and on leaving these 
proceed to the stars; and lastly believed a certain worship’and religious reverence to 
be due to them from men: nor would I much dissent from those who are of opinion, 
that they also held a supreme Deity to preside over the whole nature of things. To 
enumerate other dogmas of this people we have not leisure, nor is it expedient, or 
perhape possible. Conceiving the demons to be frequently concerned in human 
affairs, they were easily led to believe, that suchlike beneficent and excellent natures 
had resided in their own first kings and founders, especially Osiris and Isis, as Orus 
and others, from whom they had received the most important benefits and had been 
raised from the savage state to the comforts of civilized life, and on that account to 
pay to them divine honours after death. This is confirmed by Plutarch, who, De Iside 
et Osiride, p. 362. has these words : ‘O piv ydp “Oowpic cai 9) “low be Sacpéywy aya- 
Say ei¢ Seodo perndrAXAakay, “ For Osiris and Isis were changed from good demons 
into gods,” Should any one lay down a different system and contend, that the 
ancient Egyptians supposed the souls of heroes and distinguished men on quitting 
the bodies to be changed into demons on account of noble deeds, and that from this 
cause arose the worship of the first Egyptian kings, I shall not feel much disposed to 
dispute with him. So, I am aware, taught most of the Platonists, whose masters it is 
well known, were instructed in Egyptian schools. Plerique tamen, says Chalcidius, in 
Timzum Platonis, cap. 135. p. 330. ex Platonis magisterio demonas putant animes 
corporeo munere liberatas: laudabilium quoque virorum eetherios demonas, “ The 
major part, however, of the Platonists, suppose demons to be souls freed from the 
bodily office : also the ethereal demons to be those of praiseworthy men.” That the 
gods held in especial reverence by the Egyptians, Osiris, Isis, Orus, were men 
illustrious for the magnitude of their achievements and good actions has long ago 
been demonstrated by others, and is evident not only from the whole of their his- 
tory, but also from the inscriptions mentioned by Diodorus Siculus, Biblioth. Histor. 
lib. 1. cap. 27. p. 22. to say nothing at present of their mysteries and sepulchres, 


» 
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Kai ydp dorig Oy ov 
Kaxog wegixet, Cnpsovorw ol Geoi- 
Tlic ody sixatoy, rove vdpouc tyac Bporoic 
Tpdyarrac, abrove dvopiay dgXtondvay. 


religion in a people, who in former ages had the highest reputation for wisdom. But 
to declare frankly my own opinion, few appear tome to have taken the right course 
towards explaining the matter, too ready an ear having been lent to the Egyptian 
iests, whose practice it was to assign occult reasons for these silly and idle ceremonies. 
ot to speak of others, the erudite Abbé Banier has lately devoted a specific Du- 
sertation to the investigation of this subject and has attempted to exhibit to us, in an 
elegant French dreas, the various accounts now extant among ancient authors respecting 
it. See Histoire de |’ Academie des Inscriptions et Belles Lettres, lib. 6. p. 116—135. 
However, in exploring the truth of some of the hypotheses put forth, he bas paid little 
or no regard to sound argument. Most of the opinions of the ancients on causes 
of the worship of beasts among the Egyptians have been collected together by 
Plutarch, De Iside et Osiride, p. 379. Diodorus Siculus mentions three ; two of which 
he disregards, but seems not to disapprove of the third, which is founded upon the 
usefulness of the animals. Biblioth. Hist. lib. 1. cap. 86. &c. p.74. Others are 
y to be met with in other authors. This very discordance of opinions ought 
to have convinced learned men, that the Egyptians had nothing known and certain to 
go upon in this matter, and consequently, that we should not rashly put faith in them, 
bat estimate the whole according to the standard of reason. To the same conviction 
they might easily have been led by the comments not only of Christian but also of 
profane authors, who ridicule the attempt of the Egyptians to veil the folly of ther 
religion by false and groundless interpretations, But I know not how it happens, that 
many men, otherwise acute and intelligent, had rather adopt implicitly what they find 
handed down from the ancients than seek a path of their own to truth by study and 
reflection. I shall now consider in detail the chief of the hypotheses put forth re- 
epecting the Egyptian worship of beasts; and having shown their folly, shail then 
proceed to state my own opinion on the subject. 

I pass over the childish fable of the Egyptians, that the from fear of Typhon 
passed into the bodies of brutes and that thence arose the custom of consecrating 
them. Banier, among others, makes no doubt of this absurd story having had influence 
enough on the minds of the Egyptians to lead them to this worship. But he forgets, 
that, had this been the true cause, they would all have paid homage to the same beasts; 
which, however, is contrary to the fact; nor does he bear in mind, that Plutarch, De 
Iside et Osiride, p. 379. and Lucian, De Sacrificiis, t. 1. opp. p. 369. have long ago 
exposed the fallacy of this supposition. Other opinions possess greater semblance of 
truth. The later Platonists, and they are’ followed by many men of distinguished 
learning, assign as the reason for this worship of animals, that the Egyptians sapposed 
the Deity to be diffused through the whole nature of things and consequently some 
portion of him to be concealed in brutes. See Porphyry, De Abstinentia ab Um 
Carnium, lib. 4. sect. 9. and Eusebius, Prepar. Evangel. lib. 3. cap. 4. p. 98. But 
in opposition to this opinion I have already advanced snfficient to show its fallacy. It 
will be at once rejected, I should imagine, by any one who considers, that the animals 
held sacred by the Egyptians were not the self-same, but different and various, Let 
the abettors of this opinion explain to me, why wolves, which the inhabitants of Lyco- 
polis worshipped, were put to death by the rest of the Egyptians, and why the hippo- 
potamos, an object of religious veneration to the Papriemetans, was, according to the 
testimony of Herodotus, despised and slaughtered in the other parts of the country. 
Besides, one man would have built a temple to another, neighbour to neighbour, 
peasant to peasant, and the country thus have been filled with sacred edifices, if the 
opinion had prevailed among them, that the Deity presides in every portion of nature 
and ought to be worshipped as present therein. Let us cease, then, to attach credence 
in all instances to the junior Platonists, the authors of this opinion, and to look upon 
their inventions as so many oracles of Apollo. This sect corrupted and contami 
the ancient systems to an extent that is scarcely credible, and yet most men assent to 
what they say as though they were the only interpreters of truth. 

An ingenious opinion is started by Sir J. Marsham, Canon Chronic. Egypt. sec. |. 
p. 38. and adopted by Bossuet and many others, according to which the hieroglyphical 
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To this sense, “ Since mortal men are punished by the gods for 
transgressing their laws, is it not unjust, that ye gods, who wnite 
these fawes chould yourselves live without law 7?” And again: 


god they could have fancied to themselves, who supposed his soul to lie hid in the body 
of a beast. But perhaps the account given of this dogma by the ancients is not suff: 
ciently accurate. We shall merely say a few words as a general answer to those, who 
seek the origin of animal worship in the Egyptian doctrine of the transmigration of 
souls, Inthe first place, if the Egyptians worshipped beasts because of the souls 
which were concealed in them, they doubtless had this among their religious tenets: 
Every soul is to be honoured with divine worship. But holding such a principle it was 
their duty to worship not only beasts, but also all human beings, as possessing a rational 
soul; but the Egyptians by no means did so. Iam aware that Porphyry, and from 
him Eusebius, Prepar. Evang. lib. 3. cap. 4. p. 94, and cap. 12. p. 117. speak of a 
man pegp Debeln iae in a certain Egyptian town called Anamis, But, besides that 
neither of them has told us what sort of man this was, it is clear, that the religion and 
opinions of one small district cannot be taken as a criterion of the genera] doctrine of 
the country. The religion of the Egyptians was various, as regards the several pro- 
vinces and towns ; but we are here inquiring into that which was common to the whole 

ple. Again, if the transmigration of souls into beasts was the reason, why the 

ae regarded them with such devout reverence, they ought not only to have 
worshipped every animal, which we know they did not do, but to have been free from 
all discordance in this worship. For example, if a wolf had become sacred from the 
belief, that the soul of a tyrant had migrated into its body, it would not have been law- 
ful for this beast to be put to death in one district, while in another it received 
religious homage. 

The opinion, which Plutarch seems to favour in preference to the rest, De Iside et 
Osiride, p. 380. 381. that beasts were held in such honour by the Egyptians, because of 
their being the images of the divine virtues and perfections, I consider to be little less 
than ridiculous, Not to mention, that to compare God with beasts and to seek for images 
of the Supreme Being in brute animals is highly injurious to his majesty and can 
scarcely be the act of sane men, I would observe, that there are beyond question more 
images of the divine virtues in men than in beasts and, therefore, that this reason ought 
to have led the Egyptians to the worship of men rather than beasts. Besides, if we 
look more closely into this reason, it is #0 idle and absurd, that if it really did influence 
the Egyptians in this worship, I should think the other nations would have been 
justified in importing yearly a supply of hellebore into that country. Only suppose 
men reasoning after this manner: The watchfulness of the dog is proverbial; but the 
Deity ever watches men’s actions, nor at any time ceases to superintend human 
affairs; therefore the dog is an image of the Deity ; therefore it behoves us to regard 
the ~* a god, and to appease it with victims. Most beautiful! Why not rather 
the wakeful Diospolitan or the soldiers keeping watch by night, which certainly would 
have been more honourable and more worthy of the Deity? Again, The crocodile is 
without a tongue; the Deity does not make use of a tongue ; therefore the crocodile 
bears a resemblance to the Deity; therefore we ought to hold crocodiles in the rank of 

. Subtle reasoning beyond doubt! But why not malefactors also, whose tongues 
been torn from their jaws by the executioner ? 

Others have recourse to astronomy, to dispel the darkness which envelopes the sacred 
animals of the Egyptians. These follow in the footsteps of Lucian, who, De Astro- 
logia, p. 849. tom. 1. opp. remarks, that the Egyptians distributed the heavens into 
twelve parts and represented each under the figure. of a beast; that hence arose 
among them not only the worship of animals, but also the diversity of this worship: 
that thoee worshipped the ram, who were situated towards the ram ; that those who 
lived under the fishes, abstained from eating fish; and the bull was worshipped in 
honour of the celestial bull. Atha. Kircher, Cidipus Agyptiacus, tom. 2. par. 2. p. 
160. and Banier, Histoire des Inscript. tom. 6. p. 127. have been at great pains to 
illustrate this opinion. To myself it appears to have even leas to recommend it than 
the others I have already spoken of. That some Egyptian priest related these fables 
I have no doubt, nor am | at all surprised at it ; but that learned and intelligent men 
should without hesitation have adopted these fictions, is what 1 can hardly account 
for. If the Egyptians had worshipped twelve animals only, and no others but those 
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Nulla nos posthac notet 
Censura, siquando ista, qu superos decent, 
Imitamur homines. Culpa ad auctores redit. 


‘‘ Let men no longer be blamed for imitating the evil actions of 


offer injury to them was a capital offence. See Herodotus, lib. 2. cap. 65. p. 113. 
whereas, those which were iar to certain cities and districts only, could in the rest 
of the country be put to death with impunity, which frequently caused the gravest 
wars and conflicts among the Egyptians, as we learn from Juvenal, Plutarch, and other 
authors. Add Josephus, Antiq. Judaic. lib. 1. cap. 8. sect. 2. p. 30. III. The beasts 
worshipped throughout the entire country were, I find, of a class highly useful and 


being i 
Diodorus Siculus vn the usefulness of cats, ibiees, dogs, and sheep in Egypt, Bib 
Histor. lib. 1. cap. 87. pa ors Plotarch, De Iside et Osiride, p. 380. tom. 


which were sacred only in certain parts, some are not gniy of no signal benefit, but 
_ peoductive even of harm and danger to mankind, as bears, wolves, crocodiles, hawks, 

and other animals, to which there is no doubt of the Egyptians having paid religious 
homage. V. Some Egyptians worshipped animals, from which neither good nor evil 
was to be expected ; for example, birds ; others venerated those, which physicians tell 
us cannot be eaten without injury to the body, such as eels and some other kinds of 
fishes, These different gradations, as it were, let us distinguish in investigating the tree 
causes of the animal worship of the Egyptians. 

Egypt is not very fruitful of those animals which are useful to man, and which agri- 
culture, of primary importance in cannot dispense with. Herodotus, Histor. lib. 
2. cap. 65. p. 113. says: “Eovoa 02 Alyuwrog Spoupog 7 AiBby, ob udra Snpuidac 
ecriy, “ Egypt, being contiguous to Libya, does not much abound in beasta.” On 
the contrary, the number of savage and of venomous animals in Egypt, such as croce- 
diles, wolves, bears, serpents, river-horses, and the like, is very t and was formerly 
much more so. It was the duty, therefore, of those who founded a city or common- 
wealth in that country, to see that the numbers of the useful animals should increase 
in proportion to that of the inhabitants, lest pestilence or famine should again dissolve 
the newly constituted state, and that the multitude of mischievous and noxious ones 
should be lessened. For this reason, it was necessary in the first place, to prohibit 
by public laws the injuring of useful beasts, such as sheep, cows, oxen, goats. In the 
next place, as some animals are the natural enemies of others that are noxious, as 
the ihnenmon of crocodiles, the stork of serpents, it was proper also to provide for 
the safety of these and to prevent men under the fear of punishment from putting 
them to death. But such is usually the perversity or depravity of mankind, that pro- 
vided they can benefit themselves, they care but little for the public interests and resist 
the best of laws, when they observe them to run counter to their own wishes. And as 
this happened also in Egypt, it was deemed expedient to fortify the laws by religion, 
and through the instrumentality of the priests to imbue the citizens’ mind with a cer- 
tain doctrine, which by its influence might restrain them from killing these animals. 
eas ancients prohibited oxen from being sacrificed or put to death, Varro, De Re 

ica, lib. 2. cap. 5. p. 523. Jac. Gothofredus, Ad. Cod. Theod. tom. 1. p. 261. See 

Irhovius, De Palingenesia Veter. lib. 1. p. 145. &c.] Hence, it was imed am 
the people, that certain animals were under the protection of the themselves 
that a divine influence resided in them ; for which reason no one could offer injury to 
them without committing the greatest sin, and incurring the grave indignation of the 
gods. That such was the case, is evident not only from what has been remarked just 
above, that no animals were held sacred by the whole Egyptian people, except those 
which confer manifest benefit upon that country, but also from the fact, that the females 
were held in much greater reverence than the males. See Herodotus, Histor. lib. 2. cap. 
41. p. 104. and cap.’67.p. 114, For it seemed to be to the advantage of the commu- 
nity, that these sorts of animals should be multiplied; which would much sooner take 
place by carefully preserving the females. We here see the first origin of this worship 
ofanimals. The Egyptians, when they had learnt from the priesfs, that they would 

rovoke the indignation of the gods, if they dared to offer violence to sueh 

rthwith became prone to offer them every respect and homage. And the pricets, in 
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religion and theology of the Pagans, by their so frequently per- 
ee and deifying all the things of nature and of the 
world, and calling them by the names of those that were 
supposed to preside over them; that is, of the several divine 


liar and patron saints, and would assign to each some favourite animal. It msy 
Be added, however, that in all probability some of the legislators and priests looked to 
the health of their citizens in publicly decreeing sacred rites to certain beasts and 
fishes, For, observing it to be of much importance to the state to guard against diseases 
and bodily infirmities and having learnt from experience that the flesh of some 
animals is highly injurious to health, they therefore had recourse to the aid of religion, 
in order to infuse habits of temperance into their citizens, and caused the unwholesome 
animals to be consecrated to the 
I now come to the change which I conceive to have taken place in the ancient 
Egyptian religion under the domination of the Persians and Chaldmans. That the 
Persians held possession of Egypt for a long period, is a fact well known from ancient 
authors. See Herodotus, Histor. lib. 3. cap. 1. &c. p. 159. Moreover, that this nation, 
according to the custom of conquerors, introduced many corruptions into the ancient rites 
of Egypt, and that the Egyptians themselves, fond as mankind generally are of novelty, 
adopted without reluctance many foreign institutions and doctrines, will I think be 
readily admitted by all, who possess even a moderate acquaintance with human history. 
Many if not all of the later Egyptians, as appears from some passages of Herodotus 
and still more clearly from Plutarch’s book De Iside et Osiride, believed in the exist- 
ence of two principles, one good and the other evil; the former of which they identi- 
fied with Omris, and the latter with his adversary Typhon. Of this dogma not the 
slightest vestige is to be found in all the accounts, which we meet with in Diodorus 
Sioulus and other authors, of the primitive religion of the Egyptians. Nay more, the 
whole form and theory of that religion is altogether repugnant to this dogma: as will 
be evident to all, who carefully examine into it. It appears, therefore, to be beyond 
question, that this doctrine was imported into Egypt from some other country. Bat 
it is well known to have been a doctrine, to which the Persians of all people adhered 
moet tenaciously and which had been borrowed from them by the neighbouring 
nations, Hence I have no doubt, that they were the cause, after their descent into 
Egypt, of its being adopted and recognized by many of the Egyptians. But when this 
had taken place, it became absolutely necessary to remodel the ancient religion, so as 
to make it appear to correspond to this foolish error and to inculcate what the Per- 
sians had taught them. The ancient gods of the Egyptians were all beneficent, as is 
manifest from Diodorus and others: nor had any one been so silly as to imagine 
divine honours to be due to a malignant deity. Very conveniently for the purpose of 
those, who sought to accommodate the Egyptian rites to the absurd phantasies of the 
Persians, the ancient history of the gods made mention of Typhon, the foe of Osiris, 
whom he cruelly mangled and put to death. See Diodorus Siculus, Biblioth, 
Histor. lib. 1. cap. 21. p. 17. Therefore, by forged interpretations they so warped 
and perverted the account of his achievements, as to make him appear to be the evil 
god they were in search of, while Osiris, on the other hand, was represented as the 
good and beneficent deity of the Persian theology. Hence new customs and ceremo- 
nies: and hence also the eternal controversies and contentions of the Egyptians on 
sacred matters. As far as can be gathered from the narratives of Plutarch and the 
statements of other authors, the Egyptian nation was divided from that period into 
three different sects. Some would not allow themselves to be torn from the tenets of 
their ancestors, nor could they be prevailed upon to recognize the newly received 
opinion concerning Typhon and Osiris, But when the others brought as an argument 
against them the inexplicable difficulties under which the ancient religion laboured, it 
gradually came to pass, that these also, each according to his own conception and 
capacity, gave either a physical or moral construction to the ceremonies and histories 
of the gods. From this origin arose the distinction into public and secret religion; 
the former of which was that of the people and consisted in fables, rites, and sacri- 
fices ; the latter was confined to the priests, being an interpretation of the ancient 
history and ceremonies, adapted in a certain way to philosophy and reason. 
although assenting to the doctrine of two principles and believing Typhon to be the 
evil deity, refused nevertheless to offer him homage and to propitiate with victims the 
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avay«atov, Kat es See el plAXAomev tx Tov rompdrwy wpedr 
GrcecSa: cal py BAaCHoEcSa, rd yiwwoxety, Tw TOIC TeV Seer 
dvdépaow of womnral xpwvra... . xpevra S2 roic rev Sev 
dydpact of wotnral, wor? piv avTwy Extivwy égamrdpevor rp évvole, 
ror? St Suvapee rivac, dv of Deor Swriiplc slot xal xa VEC, 
Suwvipwe wpocayopeborrec, “ It is very profitable neces 

, if we would receive from the writings of the poets, 
sail aot hurt, that we should understand how they use the names 
of the gods in different senses. Wherefore the poets sometimes 
use the names of the properly, as intending to signify 
thereby the gods th vea, and sometimes again use them 
improperly and equivocally, for those powers which the gods are 
the givers and dispensers of, or the things which they preside 
over.” As for example, Vulcan is sometimes used b aah yr 
for that God or divine power, which presides over the 
arts that operate by fire, and sometimes again the word is taken 
by them for fire itself. So Mars, in like manner, is sometimes 
used for the God, which presides over military affairs, and some- 
times again it signifies nothing else but war. An instance 
whersot is there given by Plutarch out of Sophocles : 


Tugdrdc ydp, & yuvatkec, ovd’ dpey “Apgc, 
Lt xpocwry, ravra rupbalea cand, 
Mars (O Mulieres) caecus hirsuto suis 

Velut ore frendens, cuncta commiscet mala. 


And we might give this other instance of the eame from Virgil: 
Furit toto Mars impius orbe. 


For the god of war, that is, the divine providence that presides 
over military affairs, could not be called impious or wicked, but 
it is war iteelf that is there so styled. 

Indeed we shall afterwards make it appear, that the first ori- 


colleges of priests to have maintained the same doctrines on divine and physiological 
subjects. For the license of philosophizing having been introduced along with Grecian 
sects and opinions, as each priest was morally disposed or mentally gifted, so he inter- 
preted the public religions and expounded them in private to the curious. One 

for images of physical, another of moral, a third of civil, a fourth of metaphysical, a 
fifth of astronomical truths, in his country’s rites and institations ; nor were those who 


whose minds are unbiassed will, I hope, be able to learn from these remarks, what 
Opinion ought to be entertained generally of the ancient religion of the Egyptians 
An opportunity will perhaps be afforded me in the sequel of discussing at greater 
length whatever may appear to have been here treated too cursorily and not sufficiently 
explained and illustrated. 
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Notwi ing all which extravagancies and miscarriages of 
the poets, we now make it plainly to appear, that they 
really asserted, not a multitude of self-existent and independent 


powerfully in imbuing the minds of the people with such absurd and foolish notions of 
Dry nha Ragas pleasing poems of Homer, Hesiod, and others, on the history and acts 
of the gods. [See Biblioth. Francoise, tom. 19. par. 1. p. 149.] For my part, how- 
ever, although I would by no means deny, that the reading of the poets tended to 
impress more firmly on the minds of youth the idle nonsense vulgarly entertained 
respecting the gods; still I am almost inclined to take the part of this condemned 
class and to maintain, that the poets are unjustly charged with the crime. I. If the 
poets, Homer, Hesiod, and others, had themselves invented all that they state con- 
cerning the gods in their poems, there would have been just grounds for the accusation. 
But, it is evident, they were not the authors and inventors of the things they sing of, 
but merely exhibited in a poetic dress the traditions concerning the gods which were 
publicly current among the Greeks at the time. When Homer composed his poems, 
the gods, whose achievements he records, had already their respective temples, groves, 
riests, statues, ceremonies, and victims among the Greeks. See Ever. Feith, Antiquit. 
omerice, lib. 1. cap. 3. 4.5. p. 14. &c. Which shows incontrovertibly, that neither 
these gods themselves, nor their histories, conflicts, wars, and pedigrees were the 
creations of Homer's own fancy, but simply, that he embodied in verse what was 
handed down concerning the gods in the ancient history of Greece. Dearly, indeed, 
unless I am altogether mistaken, would the divine Homer have paid for his temerity, 
if he had been the first to dare to promulgate these elegant and absurd fictions among 
& people imbued with better precepts. herefore, if the truth is to be stated, so far 
from the poets having led the people into these errors, I should affirm, that the people 
and priests corrupted the poets; and consequently, II. those are mistaken who sup- 
pose, that the poets expressed by the names of persons divine virtues or portions of 
the nature of things, and that it was this custom of theirs which gave rise to the mul- 
titude of deities worshipped by the ancient nations. [To this opinion P. Brumoy s 
not unfavourable, who makes a distinction between the poetic and the frue theology of 
the Greeks. But this system is satisfactorily refuted, Biblioth. Francoise, t. 19. 
par. 1. p. 149.) For to those gods, long before the time of the poets, temples and 
fanes had been dedicated and priests publicly appointed. Let us suppose, for example, 
that Homer in his poem designated divine wisdom by the name of Minerva and by 
poetic license introduced it as a person. The fallacy of the supposition is at once 
evident from the fact mentioned by the same poet, Iliad 2. v. 549. that at Athens 
Minerva had a temple and priests. For this shows, that Minerva was regarded as a 
person before Homer’s time and that no one heretofore had supposed a divine virtue 
to be implied by thisname. The same is to be understood of the other Homeric gods, 
Neptune, Diana, Apollo. III. The poets, indeed, I am aware, sometimes expressed 
themselves in a loose and improper phraseology, using Bacchus for wine, Mars for war, 
Venus for love, and embellishing their language with other figures of the kind. But I 
can hardly believe that these figures led any one to conceive absurd notions of God and 
divine things, whose sentiments previously had been correct and rational, What do 
not the poets of our own times adventure? What those especially, who compare 
kings with the ancient deities and place a second Jupiter in the council of the gods? 
And yet no one of sane mind, I perceive, is tempted by their extravagant rhodomontade 
to imbibe superstitions he had hitherto been free from and to mix up ancient fables 
with the Christian religion. The fact is, people were aware in former times, as they 
are in our own, that the language of poetry is not to be criticized according to the 
precepts of reason and still less that a system of theology is to be elicited from their 
ms. Which being the case, I consider those miserable errors concerning the gods, 

in which the world was for so many ages involved, to be attributable, not so much to 
the poets, as to the vices and innate corruption of the human race and to the frauds 
and impostures of designing men ; although at the same time I would readily admit, 
that the charms of their poetry caused the received fables to be more easily impressed 
upon the popular mind and to be much more acceptable than they would have been, 
if set forth without embellishment. Recte igitur, to use the words of Cicero, Tusculan. 
Disput. lib. 2. cap. 11. p. 2664. t. 8. opp. a Platone educuntur ex ea civitate, quam 
finxit ille, quum mores optimos et optimum reipublice statum exquireret, “ They 
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synechdoche signify all things, or the whole world, avr? rov xér- 
rev we ard plpove, “a part being put for the whole,” accordingly 
as the same poet elsewhere’® his sense, speaking hkewwe 
of the ocean, 





“Og yivecic wavreoo: rirveras, 


‘¢ Which was the original of all things,” or from whence (not only 
the gods, but also) all other things were generated. erefore 
the full meaning of Homer was this, that the gods or stars, 
together with this whole visible world, had a temporary pro- 
duction, and were at first made out of the ocean, that is, out of 
the watery chaos. So that Homer’s Theogonia, as well as 
Hesiod’s, was one and the same thing with the Cosmogonia ; his 
generation of the same with the generation or creation of the 
world, both of them having, in all probability, derived it from 
the Mosaic Cabala, or tradition. And Eustathius tells us, that, 
according to the ancients, Homer's aowidororla, described IL «. 
WAS alwypa Tic Koopoyevelac, “an obscure signification of the 
Cosmogenia, or pres tpirah 

Nevertheless, though of Sol, or the gods in general be by 
Homer thus penenint from the ocean or watery chaog, yet this is 
to be understood only of the inferior gods, and he is supposed to be 
distinguished from them, who in the same poet is frequently called, 
& 3ed¢ xar’ oynv, “God by way of eminency,” (to whom he 
plainly ascribes pannaporsnesy eG Zed¢ or Jupiter, whom he 
styleth xparicroy axavrwyv,' “the most powerful of all,” and 
wopwra Jeav, “the first and chiefest of the gods,” and traroy 
Sewv and xpadyrwy, “the highest of gods and governors,” and 
whom he affirmeth infinitely to transcend the gods, IJ. 6.* 


Téccoy iyw wepl r’ clui Seay, wepi r’ ely’ dvSperwy. 
And to reign as well over gods as men, II. a. 





Be re Seoiat cai dvOpwerony dvaccu. 


Lastly, whom he maketh to be warépa Sewv, “the father of the 
rods as well as men ;” that is, nothing less than the creator of 
em and the whole world. He therefore, who thus produced the 
gods and stars out of the ocean or watery chaos, must needs be 
excluded out of that number of gods, so as not to have been 
himself generated or made out of it. Thus have we before 


10 Tliad. M. v. 246. 

1 I know of no passage in which Homer calls Jupiter epdricroc dwdyrey. But he 
styles him xpéra Seay, Ody. @. v. 158. and P. v. 155. and Swarog Seay and 
Gpicrog, Iliad. T. v. 258. and Odyss, T. v. 303. 

* This verse occurs Iliad. 0. v. 20. the following one Iliad. A. v. 281. 
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his power and sovereignty, but by pforwpa his wisdom and 
Easels "> To Plurk may be added Proclus, who, 
Plato’s Timwus, having proved that, according to that philosopher, 
there was rov xdopovu wavric ele nat SAoc Sqpeovey oe, “one only 
maker of the whole world,” affirms the same wise of that 
divine poet Homer, (as he there styles him): “Oc cat dca wacge 
wanhcewc trarov xpetdvrwy cal waripa avopwy cal Seay avrov 
avupvel, kal wacw evgnpet Tote Snuovpymoic vonpaccy, “ That he 
also throughout all his poesy raised Jupiter as the highest of all 
rulers, anid the father both of gods and men, and attributes all 
demiurgical notions to him.” Whereupon he concludes in this 
manner: Oldrw Sola ciuxacay tHy ‘Edguy rir tend 
awrepyvapey, rep Act ryv SAny Onuuovpylay arovipovcay, “ 

we tea it manifest, that all the Greekish theo uni 
versally ascribes to Zevc, or Jupiter, the ing of all things.” 
Lastly, Aristotle himself confirmeth the same with his testimony, 
where he writes of the paternal authority after this manner: ‘H 
trav tékvwy apyn Bacrikn’ dd wadwe “Opnpog rov Ala xgoorys- 
pevoty tity, 





Tlarip avdpey re Seay re, 


Tov inl rotrwy axavrwy’ ¢bce yap rov BaowWéa dcagionv 
ply okt, rw yéve 0 elvar rov avrov' 5 rep whrovOe ro woecbirepoy 
wpoc¢ TO vewrepov, Kat & yevvijoac wedge TO réxvov, “ The 
wer or authority over children is a kingly authority: where- 
ore Homer, when he intended to set forth Sapiter’s kingly power 
over all, very well called him the father of men and gods. For 
he that is king by nature ought both to differ from those that he 
reigneth over, and also to be of the same kind with them; as the 
senior is to the junior, and he that begetteth to his offspring.” 
Where Aristotle’s sense seems to be this, that Jupiter had 
therefore a natural and not acquired kingly power over all the 
gods, because they were all his offspring and begotten by him, 
as well as men. In which passage therefore Aristotle plainly 
acquits and frees Homer from all suspicion of atheism.® 


* In Timzum Platon. lib. 2. p. 96. 
* De Rep. lib. 1. cap. 13. [p. 412. Tom. III. opp. ] 
* I shall not here enter upon a lengthened inquiry into Homer’s notions of God and 
rligion, as others are known to have professedly treated of this subject. 1 shall merely 
remark what may be sufficient towards enabling us to form a correct estimate of the ar- 
guments here brought forward by the learned Doctor, to make good his position, that 
no traces of an untoward opinion respecting the Deity are to be met with in Homer. I 
am friendly to the poet, as far as truth and reason will permit: but in opposition to 
these neither Homer, nor any other man wiser than he, ought in my opinion to be de- 
fended. In the first place, I would grant without hesitation, that Homer placed Jupiter 
over all the other gods, and ascribed to him the supreme control of all things. Innv- 
merable passages of his proclaim this. But I do not know whether it can also be admitted, 
that this poet entertained the same notion regarding his Jupiter, that wise men, and we 
Christians at the present day hold of the supreme creator and maker of all things. I 


FROM JUPITER AND THE OORAN. 626 


As for Hesiod, if we had not already sufficiently proved from 
his Theogonia, that all his gods (that is, his inferior deities) 


own he frequently extols in magnificent terms the power, might, and wisdom of his 
Jupiter ; which, doubtless, led learned men to suppose, that there is nothing to be found 
fault with in his opinion concerning God. But, setting aside that poetic diction is not 
to be judged by the same rules as philosophical discourses, he, on the other hand, says 
a multitude of things respecting this parent of the gods, which are by no means appli- 
cable to supreme majesty, and represents his sovereign Jupiter as the same in pedigree, 
nature, and disposition with the rest of the deities introduced by him. I shall adduce 
a few instances out of many. In several places he calls Zed¢ or Jupiter, Kpdéso¢, “son 
of Saturn,” in others, OAdpwrwwe, “inhabitant of Olympus.” In Homer's opinion, 
therefore, this God was begotten after the manner of mortal men by Saturn, according 
to the vulgar tradition of the Greeks, and as was supposed by the same with regard to 
Jupiter the king of Theasaly, had formerly fixed his abode in Mount Olympus. Do 
these things, I ask, argue a God without beginning and exempt from all weakness and 
vice? And what, if we show that Homer ascribed to Jupiter a not much nobler origin 
than to the rest of the gods, and derived him in like manner from Oceanus? This 
may easily be done. He unquestionably ranked Saturn among the gods. Therefore, 
Saturn was the offspring of Oceanus, from whom, he tells us in divers places, all the 
gods were sprung. But Jupiter and Juno were the children of Saturn; as the poet 
declares frequently. See Iliad %. v. 243, 247, Moreover, Juno states herself to 
have been brought up in the house of Oceanus and Tethys, as grand-children some- 
times are in the houses of their grand-parents, Iliad. %. 302. 303. 


‘Ockavér re Sewy yéverty, cai pnripa TySdy, 
Ot p’ ly apotar Sdporow litpegov 0° ariraddoy. 


Oceanumque Deorum ortum, et matrem Tethyn, 
Qui me in suis edibus bene nutrierunt et educarunt. 


[See Zimmermann, De Religione Homeri, in the Museum Helvet. tom. 7. p. 158. In 
washing Homer he washes an Ethiopian, and winks at the greatest scandals.) We 
have here, then, the origin of Jupiter, who, like the rest of the gods, was descended 
through Saturn from Oceanus. Such a god I will by no means allow myself to confound 
with the supreme Parent of all things. To avoid prolixity, I now pass over much 
more that is at hand to the same effect, The passages here brought forward from 
ancient authors, to make Homer appear to have held more sound and correct notions of 
divine things, are in my judgment of little force or weight. In the first place, the 
opinions of Homer and of the ancients generally ought to be obtained from their own 
books and not from the testimonies and authorities of others, who, for the most part, 
look solely to what makes for their own cause, and obscure and corrupt this prince of 
poets especially, with their endless and unmeaning interpretations, in order that he may 
seem to have been a perfect master of science and erudition. Again, neither Plutarch 
nor Aristotle confirms the position, that Homer’s Jupiter is the supreme Deity who 
made all things; they are merely noticing the honourable epithets applied to Jupiter 
by that poet. But the testimony of Proclus, a Platonist, and a man of more imagina- 
tion than sound judgment, is least of all to be attended to in this matter, it having 
been the well known custom of the sect to which he belonged to explain ancient 
authors not according to the truth of the thing, but agreeably to their own views. 
Indeed, if any reliance were to be placed upon authorities in this question, the ancient 
author, whoever he was, of the life of Homer, commonly prefixed to his poems, would 
be a much more clear and satisfactory witness. For he long ago propounded the same 
opinion as Dr. Cudworth, and founded it upon nearly the same passages of Homer: 
whose words, as forcibly expressing all that can be brought forward on the subject, I 
shall here quote from Gale’s Scriptor. Veter. Mytholog. p. 337. Tovrwy 62 wavrwy 
dpxnyoy Kai nyfpova roy mowroy Sedyv vouilovrwy ray aplorwy grocdowy 
dowparoy vra Kai vonoe paddAov caradnxrdy, kai “Opnpog ratra vrokapBavey 

aiverat, wap’ w Aéyerat d Zebe warnp dvcpwy re Jewy re, cai’ w warep Kpovidn, 
uUmare eoovTwy’ Kai abroc piv 6 Zede pynotw “Oocovliyw epi r’ iui Sewv, wepi 7’ 
ein’ dvIpwrwry’ 7 Ci 'ASnva wpdc abréy’ Ev vu cai npeic der, & ror oSivog ob 
émcecerdy, “ As all the greatest philosophers suppose that first God, the sovereign and 
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were generated and made, as well as men, it might be made 
unquestionably evident from this verse of his in his Opera,’ 


‘Og dpdSew yeydacr Seol Svgrot r’ dySpwrror. 


‘When the gods and mortal men, were both together, alike 
made or generated.” Where the word éuéSev is thus interpreted 
by the echoliasts, awd ric avri¢ plSnc and éx rov avrov 
yévoucg, ie. “ the gods and men, were both alike made from the 
same root or stock.” And though it followeth immediately 
after: 


Xpbctoy piv wpericra yivog pepdxay dySperey 
"AOdvara roinoay, dA\buma benar’ txovrec, 


“That first of all a golden age of men was made by the immor- 
tal gods ;” yet Moschopulus there notes: ’A@avara: rolycay, 0 
Zebc pdvog iwolnoev, wo ard rwv aGArAwv pavepov ylverar’ Aye 
8? wavrac rove Seob¢, ro rou ivdc Epyow él wavrac rove Suoudeic 
avapipwy, “ The immortal gods made; the true meaning (saith 
he) is, that Jupiter alone made this first golden age of men; as 
may be proved from other places in the same poet: and though 
he epenk of the gods in general, yet doth he but transfer thaf, 
which was the work of one upon all of the like kind. And 
there are several other instances of this poet’s using Seoi for 
Soc, gods for god.” But it is possible, that Hesiod’s meaning 
might be the same with Plato’s,® that though the inferior mun- 
dane gods were all made at first by the supreme God, as well as 
men, yet they being made something sooner than men, did after- 
wards contribute also to the making of men. 

But Hesiod’s Theogonia, or generation of g° is not to be 
understood universally neither, but only of the inferior gods, 
that Zedc or Jupiter being to be excepted out of the number of 
them, whom the same Hesiod, as well as Homer, makes to be 


the father of gods, as also the king of them, in these words :? 


Tuler of all,to be incorporeal and cognizable only to the intellect, 90 Homer also appears 
to believe the same : with whom Jupiter is called the father of men and gods, and 
O father Jupiter, the high-supreme of rulers. And Jupiter himeelf says, By how 
much I am superior to gods and mortals; and Minerva to him: We know well how 
matchless is thy power.” But I look upon it as almost an unworthy labour, to inquire 
minutely into the religious sentiments of Homer ; who is shown throughout the whole 
of his poems to have been altogether inconsistent with himself and to have confounded 
the suggestions of reason respecting God and the precepts of the oldest philosophers on 
physical things with the fables and absurd traditions of the Greeks. Id any one 
consider this to be too severe a judgment and the sign of a corrupt taste, I shall not 
feel much disposed to dispute the point ; but I shall ask him in turn to exhibit to us the 
substance of this poet's religion out of his own poems, not only perfect in all its parts, 
but in keeping with itself and harmonizing with the rest of his opinions: a task which 
I consider impossible to be performed. 

7 Vers, 108. 109. 110. ed. Clerici, 

* In Timo, p. 530. &c. opp. 

® This verse is not extant in the poems of Hesiod that have come down to us, but s 
aucted es Hesiod’s by Clemens Alexandr. in his Cohort. ad Gentes, cap. 7. p. 63. tom. 
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Abrdg yap wavrwy Baoweds rai colpavdéc tori 
"A@avarwy. 


And attributes the creation of all things to him, as Proclus 
writeth upon this place: 


10 "Oy re dtd Bporoi dvdpeg dude, &c. 


* By whom all mortal men are, &’ Sy wavra, xai ovx avroudtwe’ 
wavra ty Ad mpocavardarre, by whom all thi are, and not 
by chance; the poet, by a synecdoche, here ascribing the mak- 
ing of all to Jupiter.” Wherefore Hesiod’s Theogonia is to be 
understood of the inferior only, and not of Zed¢ or Jupiter, 
who was the father and maker of them (though out of a watery 
— and himself therefore avrogunc, “self-existent,” or un- 
made. 


10 Hesiodi Opera et Dies, v. 3. p. 197. But Proclus, as well as the learned Doctor, 
is quite mistaken in supposing Hesiod to attribute in this verse the creation of all 
things to Jupiter. For the whole context shows the poet’s meaning to be, that Jupiter 
dispenses the fates of mortals, and of his will gives to one a higher, to another a lower 
rank and station : 


“Ow re dia Bporoi dydpec dpwc dgaroi re garoi re, 
‘Pnroi r’ Gppnrol re Atdc peyadrowo Ixnrs, 


“ By whom mortal men alike become obscure and illustrious, 
Noble and ignoble, at the will of mighty Jove.” 


1 T shall not repeat in this place what I have argued at great length above on the 
religion of Hesiod. It is necessary, however, to give a brief refutation of the learned 
Doctor's position, that this poet excepted Jupiter from the number of generated gods 
and regarded him as the supreme Parent of all things. The poet, I confess, every 
where speaks of his Jupiter in the most magnificent and sublime terms. In the Theo- 
gonia, v. 49. p. 12. thus: 


“Ocoov piprarée iors Sedy, cpdree re piyeoroc, 
“‘ How much he is the most excellent of the gods and the greatest in power.” 


Prometheus in the same poem, v. 548, p. 92, addresses him in these words : 
Zeve xbdwore, piytore Jewv decyeverawy, 
“ O most glorious Jupiter, greatest of the eternal gods.” 


To adduce more passages of the kind is needless. But the exalted opinion we form of 
Jupiter from these and other passages of the poet, we are compelled again to abandon, 
by what he sings in so many other places of the same deity: from which it would 
appear, that he regarded Jupiter as nothing more than a man, generated after the 
manner of mortals from Saturn and Rhea, but superior to the rest of the gods, and to 
his own parent himself, in courage and other endowments. This I shall establish out 
of Hesiod’s own mouth. Thus then in his Theogonia, v. 453. &c. p. 77. 


‘Pein 3’ ad dpunSeioa Kpdvp rice gaidtpa riya, 
‘Eoriny, Anunrpa, cai “Hony xpocoritioy, 
* * * a e t 


Znva re pnreevra, Sewv warip’ Hot nai avdpwy, 


“ But Rhea compressed by Saturn brought forth illustrious children, 
Vesta, Ceres, and the golden-sandalled Juno, 
And the wise Jupiter, father of gods and men.” 


88 2 
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In like manner, that Pindar’s were not eternal, but made 
or generated, is plainly declared by him in these words :* 


“Ey dvdpey, ty itis yivoc, ix 
Miac Ci vio 


Marpdc 4 aim 


Unum hominum, unum Deorum genus, 
Et ex una spiramus 
Matre utrique. 


‘¢ There is one kind both of gods and men, and we both breathe 
from the same mother, or spring from the same original.” Where 
by the common mother both of gods and men, the scholiast un- 
derstands the earth and chaos, Peking the gods here for the 
inferior deities only, and principally the stars.* 

This of Pindar’s therefore is to be understood of all the other 
gods, that they were made as well as men out of the earth or 


For according to Hesiod many gods had sprung from earth and heaven, whom he 
enumerates, Theogon. v. 134. 135. p. 25. The youngest of these gods was Satur, 
ibid. v. 136. And this Satum afterwards begot of Rhea Jupiter and Juno, besides 
many other sons and daughters. But Jupiter, partly by cunning, partly by courage, 
and partly by benefits, acquired supremacy over the other deities. We here see 
an absurd jumble of ancient physiology and history. A noble Jupiter certainly, and 
worthy to be identified with the supreme Being; whose father Saturn was a man 
sprung from heaven and earth, whose grandfather was heaven, and grandmother the 
earth! As to Jupiter being stvled by Homer and Hesiod, father and king of the gods, 
this amounts to no reason why we should ascribe a greater dignity to him, and suppose 
him to be the creator and maker of the other gods. He appears to be called so princ- 
pally because he freed the superior gods from the maw and bonds of Satur, and as it 
were restored to them the life they had lost. For Saturn devoured his children as 
soon as they were born: Hesiod. Theogon. v. 459. But overcome by the artifice and 
stratagem of his son Jupiter, he was again obliged to disgorge them all, ibid. v. 495. &c. 
These deities, drawn forth to light by means of Jupiter from the bowels of their parent, 
manifested to him their gratitude, and armed him with the power of thunder. Forti- 
fied by this power, he exercises sway over gods and men : 


Totc ricvvoc, Ivnrotes nai dSavdroww davacce, 
“ Relying on these, he rules over gods and men.” 


Hesiod. ibid. v. 506. p. 86. Jupiter therefore holds the sovereignty in heaven and 
earth, not by the law of nature, but partly through the favour of the gods whom he 
had benefited and partly by virtue of his own superior might. [See Callimachus, 
Hymn, in Jovem. v. 66. 67.) Into the meaning of the fable’I do not now inquire: 
suffice it, that we learn from these things, why Jupiter is called by the poets king and 
father of the gods. I would not deny, however, that he may have been so designated, 
because he is supposed to take charge of the affairs of gods and men, as a parent of 
his children, and, like a king, to administer and govern the whole world by his prudent 
counsels. That such was Aristotle's opinion respecting this epithet, is affirmed by 
Erasm. Schmid. Not. ad Pindari Olymp. p. 206. [Compare what Theodoret says of 
Homer and Hesiod, Therap. 2. p. 65. 69.] 

* Nem. Od. 6. [P. 120. Ed. Schmidii.] 

* T cannot refrain fromm quoting here the words of Clemens Alexandrinus, which refer 
to this passage of Pindar and at the same time illustrate what follows, Stromat, lib. 5. P. 
710: Wivéapog Tic tAncyrapadiswar, “ Pindar by the word mother means matter,” 
wai Eva roy rourwy Enuroupydy, oy dpiororéy vay mone Méiyer, row cai rd¢ 
wpoxomdc car’ afiay etic Jeadrnra eapeeynulvey: « one maker and 
framer of all these, whom he calls the most wisely contriving father, who promotes 
every one according to his worth even to divinity.” 
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chaos, but not of that supreme Deity, whom the same Pindar 
elsewhere calls Sewy xpartcrov, “the most powerful of the 
gods,” and rév ravrwy xipior, “the lord of all things,” and 
wavti airtov, “the cause of every thing,” and apiororéyyny 2dr, 
“that God who is the best artificer,” or was “the framer of the 
whole world,” and as Clemens Alexandrinus tells us,? ré ray, or 
“the universe.” Which God also, according to Pindar, Chiron 
instructed Achilles to worship principally, above all the other 
ods :* 
: MdXuora piv Kpoviday 


Bapuéray, Crepoway Kepavywy re xpbramy, 
Gedy ciBeoSar 


The sense of which words is thus declared by the scholiast: 
"Kéaptrwe tov peyaAdgwvov aorparwy Kal xexpavywv Ssordrny 
tov Ala, mapa rovc aAAoug Jeobc riymav Kal octroBas, “ That he 
should honour and worship the loud-sounding Jupiter, the lord 
of thunder and lightning, transcendently above all the other 
Which by the way confutes the opinion of those who 

contend, that the supreme Giod, as such, was not at all wor- 
shi by ¢he Pagans.* 

owever, this is certain concerning these three, Homer, He- 
siod, and Pindar, that they must of necessity either have been 
all absolute Atheists, in acknowledging no eternal Deity at all, 
but making senseless chaos, night, and the ocean, the original of 
all their gods without exception, and therefore of Jupiter him- 
self too, that king and father of them; or else assert one onl 
eternal unmade eself-existent deity, so as that all the other g 
were generated or created by that one. Which latter doubtless 
was their genuine sense; and the only reason why Aristotle and 
Plato might possibly sometime have a suspicion of the contrary, 
seems to have been this, their not understanding that Mosaic 
cabala, which both Hesiod and Homer followed, of the world’s, 


*Who Stromat, lib, 5. p. 726. says: Ulvdapég re 6 perowoide olov éxBacyedverat, 
Gyrixpuc eirey, 
Ti 9edc¢; 5 re rd way, 


‘“« Pindar, the lyric poet, seized as it were with Bacchic fury, speaks thus expresaly : 
‘ What is God? The universe.’ ” 


But the poem from which Clemens extracted these words is lost. 

* Pyth. Od. 6. p. 260. 

4 I can easily suppose Pindar not to have been so obtuse-minded, as to have no 
conception of a God the parent of all things. But the passages here adduced, if we 
except the one quoted by Clemens, relate not so much to such a Deity, as to the Jupi- 
ter of the Greeks; who, he states expressly elsewhere, was the son of Saturn,and 
brought up on Mount Ida, Olymp. Od. 5. p. 145. was the father of AZolus, Pyth. Od. 
6. p. 159. was transformed into gold, strove with Saturn for the empire of Olympus, 
and had Ganymede for his cup-bearer, O!ymp. Od. 1. p. 62. to omit other things of the 
kind, How foreign all this is to the nature of the one omnipotent Being, whom we are 
led by reason to venerate, will be obvious to every one. 
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that is, both heaven and earth’s, being made at first out of 3 
watery chaos; for thus is the tradition declared by St. Peter, 
epis. i. ch. 3.5 
There might be several remarkable passages to the same pur- 
produced out of those two tragic poets, 7schylus and 
Baphocies: which yet, because they have been already cited by 
Justin Martyr, Clemens Alexandrinus, and others; to avoid un- 
necessary baaiouanicas we shall here pass by. Only we think fit 
to observe concerning that one famous passage of Sophocles, 


Ele rat¢ dAnGei-ucy, ele ioriy Cede, 

“Oc ovpavdy r’ irevte cai yaiay paxpday, 
Ilédvrov re yapordy oldua, cdvipwy Biay, &c. 
Unus profectd, unus est tantiim Deus, 

Ceeli solique machinam qui condidit, 

Vadumque ponti cerulum, et vim spiritua, &c. 


“ There is in truth one only God, who made heaven and earth, 
ri sea, air, and winds,” es raeg oe ae ee some- 
in inst 1 worship ; t tho is be such as might 
well’ ears a Christian, ad be newbies now to be una in 
those extant tragedies of this poet (many whereof have been 
lost) yet the sincerity thereof cannot reasonably be at all sus- 
pected by us, it having been cited by so many of the ancient 
athers in their writings against the Pagans, as particularly 
Athenagoras, Clemens Resaddinve: Justin Martyr, Eusebius, 
Cyril and Theodoret; of which number Clemens tells us,’ that 
it was attested likewise by that ancient pagan historiographer 
Hecateus. But there are so many places to our purpose in 
Euripides, that we cannot omit them all; in his Supplices we have 
this, whercin all men’s absolute dependence upon Jupiter, or one 
supreme Deity, is fully acknowledged.® 


"OQ Zev, ri ira rove radkatxwpove Bporov¢ 
Pooveiy AEyouct ; Gov yap sEnprnpeda, 
Apwpty re roair’, dy od ruyxdvyc Sirwy. 


Miseros quid homines, O detim rex et pater, 
Sapere arbitramur? Pendet @ nutu tuo 
Res nostra, facimusque illa, que visum tibi. 


’ My own sentiments on this subject must be pretty evident from what I have 
already remarked in various places. The Jearned Doctor assumes, not proves, that 
Homer and Hesiod held the same doctrine on the origin of things, as the divine writer 
Moses. 

* This fragment of Sophocles is extracted from Stobeus’ Eclogues by Grotius in his 
Excerpt. Veterum Comicor. et Tragicor. p. 148. who is also the author of the Latin 
version added by Dr. Cudworth. 

7 Stromat. lib. 5. p. 717. 

® V. 734. 735. 736. p. 41. These words, however, are addressed to the Jupiter 
worshipped by the Greeks, and do not clearly prove this poet to have profeesed one 
supreme Lord of all things, but simply show that he ascribed great wisdom and fore- 
thought to, Jupiter. 
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We have also this excellent prayer to the supreme Governor of 
heaven and earth, cited out of the same tragedian :9 


Lol rey wavrwy pededyre yory, 
Tlitkavéy re gipw, Zede cir 'Atdng « 
"Ovopatdépuevog oripyetc’ 
xv ydp L re Seog roicg obpavidatc, 
Leywrpoy rd Ade peraxepicwy, 

| XSoviwy 3 "Ardy perixerc apxiic 
Tléppor piv gdac Puyaic dvipwr 
Taig Bovdopkvate GOAovg Tpopabeiv, 
IidSev EBAacroy, ric pila caxwy, 
Tit dei paxapwy ed Svoapivoue 
Eupeiy péxSwy avaraviay, 


Tibi (cunctorum domino) vinum, 
Salsamque molam fero, seu Ditis 
Tu sive Jovis nomine gaudes : 
Tu namque deos superos inter 
Sceptrum tractas sublime Jovis ; 
Idem regnum terrestre tenes. 

Te lucem animis infunde virdm, 
Qui scire volunt, quo sata mentis 
Lucta sit ortu, que causa mali ; 
Cui celicolim rite litando 
Requiem sit habere laborum. 


Where we may observe that Zede and” Aidne, “Jupiter and Pluto,” 
are both of them supposed to be names equally belonging to one 
and the same supreme God. And the sum of the prayer is this, 
‘‘ That God would infuse light into the souls of men, whereby 
they might be enabled to know what is the root from whence 
all their evils spring, and by what means they may avoid them.” 

Lastly, there is another devotional passage, cited out of 
Euripides,'° which contains also a clear acknowledgment of one 


ooh ia Being, that comprehends and governs the whole 
world : 


® These verses are extant in Clemens Alexand. Stromat, lib. 5. p.688. but not in 
continued order, as in this place. They are digested and arranged, as here given, by 
Grotius in his Fragments of uncertain Tragedies of Euripides, Excerpt. Vet. Comicor. 
et Tragicor. p. 431. Nevertheless, two verses occurring between the third and fifth 
have been omitted by the Jearned Doctor. 

10 This passage from Euripides’ Tragedy of Pirothous is likewise preserved by. 
Clemens Alexandr. Stromat. lib. 5. p. 717. The arrangement of the verses is by the 
same Grotius, who has translated them as follows : 


Te voco, te non aliunde satum, 

Qui naturam turbine versas 

Totam etherio, quem lux circum 
Noxque astricolor, semper et ingens 
Circumsultat chorus astrorum, 


“ Thee, the self-sprung, I invoke, who enfoldest the whole nature of things, whirling in 
ethereal gyration, around whom day and variegated night, and the countless throng 
of stars perpetually dance.” Which version, although rejected by Dr. Cudworth, seems 
to me to be more in accordance with the Greek, than the one he has given, Should 
any, however, prefer the latter, I have no objection to offer. 
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La roy Abrogug, row iv alSepip 
PéuBy aavreuy gboy ipmiiavd’, 
Oy wipe piv gic, rips dppvaia 
NvE aloréxpweo Gxpirog r’ aorpey 
“Oxrog lvdersxeg: dugexopeder ; 

“ Thou self-sprung being, that dost all enfold, 
And in thine arms heaven's whirling fabric hold ! 
Who art encircled with resplendent light, 
And yet liest mantled o’er in shady night ! 
About whom, the exultant starry fires 
Dance nimbly round in everlasting gyres. 


For this sense of the third and fourth verses, which we think 
the words will bear, and which agrees with that Orphic passage, 


Mept yap vigor torfpucras, 


“ That God being in himself a most bright and dazzling light, 
is respectively to us,” and, by reason of the weakness of our 
understanding, “ covered over with a thick cloud ;” as also with 
that in the Scripture, “clouds and darkness are round about 
ca “i - say, pra ae vi nos geaayio guna 28 vari 
rich and august t t other vulgar one, though grammati 
and tically good also: “‘ That successive day and night, 
together with a numberless multitude of stars, perpetually dance 
round about the Deity.” 

Aristophanes, in the very beginning of his Plutus, distin- 
g uishethbetwixt Zetvc and Seot, “ Jupiter and the gods :” 


‘Qo adpyaXiov wpayp’ tory, w& Zed cai Ceol, &c. 


And we have this clear testimony of Terpander, cited by Clemens 
Alexandrinus,' Zev ravrwy apxa, Zev wavtwy ayhrwp, “ Thou 
Jupiter, who art the original of all things, thou Jupiter, who 
art the governor of all.” And these following verses are attri- 
buted to Menander :* 


Toy bvra edyrwy Kupioy yexxoraroy © 
Kai waripa, rovroy crartie ripgy pdvoy, 
"AyaQey roovrey evpirny Kai cricropa. 


Rerum universarum imperatorem et patrem, 
Solum perpetuo colere suppliciter decet, 
Artificem tante et largitorem copie. 


Where men are exhorted to hire the supreme God only, as 
the sole author of all good, or at least transcendently above all 
the other gods. There are also two remarkable testimonies, one 


1 Stromat. lib. 6. p. 784. 

2 Extant in Eusebius, Justin Martyr, and Clemens Alexandr.; the last of whom, 
however, attributes them to Diphilus the comedian. Sec Le Clerc’s Relig. Menandri 
ct Philemonis, The version is Grotius’, Excerpt. Comicor. p. 716. 
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of Hermesianax an ancient Greek poet, and another of Aratus, 
to a same purpose; which shall both be reserved for other 
8.5 

Wherefore we pass from the Greek to the Latin poets, where 
Ennius first appears, deriving the gods in general (who were all 
the inferior deities) from Erebus and Night, as supposing them 
all to have been made or generated out of Chaos, nevertheless 
acknowledging one, who was 


. . « « Divamque hominumque pater, rex, 


“ both father and king of gods and men,” that is, the maker or 

creator of the whole world, who therefore made those gods to- 

gether with the world out of chaos, himself being unmade.‘ 
Plautus in like manner sometimes distinguisheth betwixt 

“A upiter and the gods, and plainly acknowledgeth one omniscient 
elty, 


Est profecto Deus, qui, ques nos gerimus, auditque et videt. 


* These passages of Aristophanes, Terpander and Menander place it indeed beyond 
controversy, that these poets supposed one of the gods to preside and rule over the 
others ; but whether they meant thereby such a god, as right reason suggests to us, or 
never ascended in their conceptions beyond the Jupiter of the Greeks, remains in 
racrpene The same remark may be applied to some of the poetic passages which 
follow. 

* I have already shown, in what sense Jupiter is styled the father and king of the 
gods. That Ennius derived all the gods from night and Ercbus, is testified by this 
verse of his, which is quoted by Jan. Parrhasius, De Rebus per Epistol. Queaitis: 


Quos omnes Erebo perhibent et nocte creatos. 
“ Who are all said to be sprung from Erebus and night,” 


But Paul. Merula, in his notes on the Fragments of Ennius, p. 160. confesses his igno- 
r .ce, as to the source from which this verse was obtained. Probably the learned Fr, 
Hessel, whose Fragments of Ennius are not at present by me, has pointed out the 
author by whose diligence it has been preserved. In the matter itself there is nothing 
incredible, as Ennius is well known to have expressed in verse the Greek fables re- 
spocting the origin and generation of the gods, and Cicero affirms, De Natur. Deor. 
cap. 17. p. 3075. t. 9. opp. that many gods were derived by the poets from Erebus 
and night. And yet, if Ennius followed in the footsteps of Hesiod and other Greek 
authors, he could not understand this of all the minor gods, but only of certain deities, 
of which we have now no opportunity to speak. The fragment here quoted : 


Divamque hominumque pater, rex, 


occurs in Varro, De Lingua Latina, lib. 4. as is noted by Paul. Merula, Fragm. Ennii. 
p. 230. But I cannot be induced to form any exalted notion of Ennius’ religion from 
this verse. The words unquestionably relate to Jupiter, to whom Ennius ascribed no 
beateas origin than to the other gods, supposing him to be sprung from Saturn. For 
thus: 
Saturno sancte create, 
Qui colum vorsas stelleis fulgentibus aptum. 


Servius ad Acneid, Virgil. lib. 10. See Merula, p. 231. 
bal Cap. Act. 2. sc. 2. 
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Which passage very much resembles that of Manlius Torqutus 
in Livy, Est celeste numen, es magne Jupiter; a aaseve- 


ration of one supreme and universal Deity. And the same 
Plautus, in his Rudens, clearly asserts one supreme monarch and 
emperor over all, whom the inferior gods are subservient to: 


Qui gentes omnes mariaque et terras movet, 

Ejus sum civis civitate celitum; 

Qui est imperator divim atque hominum Jupiter, 
Is nos per gentes alium ali& disparat, 

Hominum qui facta, mores, pietatem et fidem 
Noscamus.—— 

Qui faleas lites falais testimoniis 

Petunt, quique in jure abjurant pecuniam, 
Eorum referimus nomina exscripta ad Jovem. 
Cotidie Ile scit, quis hic quaerat malum. 

Iterum Jie eam rem judicatam judicat. 

Bonos in aliis tabulis exscriptos habet. 

Atque hoc scelesti illi in animum inducunt suum 
Jovem se placare posse donis, hostiis ; 

Sed oe et sumptum perdunt, quia 

Nihil Ei acceptum est a perjuris supplicii. 


Where Jupiter, the supreme monarch of gods and men, “ is said 
to appoint other inferior gods under him, over all the parts of the 
earth, to observe the actions, manners, and behaviours of men 
every where; and to return the names both of bad and good to 
him. Which Jupiter judges over again all unjust judgments, 
rendering a righteous retribution to And though wicked men 
conceit that he may be bribed with sacrifices, yet no seen is 
acceptable to him from the perjurious.” Notwithstanding which 
this poet afterwards jumbles the supreme and inferior gods all 
together, after the usual manner, under that one general name of 


seer because they are all supposed to be co-governors of the 
world : 


Facilius, siqui pius est, 4 Diis supplicans, 
qui scelestus est, inveniet veniam sibi. 


Again the same poet elsewhere brings in Hanno, the Cartha- 
ginian, with this form of prayer addressing himself to Jupiter or 
the supreme God :* 


Jupiter, qui genus colis alisque hominum, per quem vivimus 
Vitale evum ; quem penes spes viteeque sunt hominum omnium, 
Da diem hunc suspitem, queso, rebus meis agundis. 


In the next place, we have these verses of Valerius Soranus, 
an ancient and eminent poet, full to the purpose, recorded by 


Varro :5 


* Pen. Act. 5. sec. 4. 
® De Lingua Latina, p. 71. ed. 1581. 8. 
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Jupiter omnipotens, regum rex ipse defimque, 
Progenitor genitrixque deim, Deus UNUS et @MNIS. 


To this sense: ‘Omnipotent Jupiter, the king of kings and 
gods, and the progenitor and genitrix, the both father and mother 
of those gods; one God and all gods.” Where the supreme and 
omnipotent Deity is styled “ progenitor et genitrix deorum,” after 
the same manner as he was called in the Orphic theology, unrpo- 
warwp and appevdSnrvg, that expression denoting the gods and 
all other things to have been produced from ‘him alone, and 
without any pre-existent matter. Moreover, according to the 
tenor of this Ethnic theology, that one God was all gods and 
every god, the Pagans supposed, that whenever any inferior 
deity was worshipped by them, the supreme was therein also at 
once worshipped and honou 

Though the sense of Ovid hath been sufficiently declared 
before, yet we cannot well omit some other passages of his, as 
that grateful and sensible acknowledgement : 


Quod loquor et spiro, coelumque et lumina solis 
Aspicio (possumne ingratus et immemor esse ?) 
Ipee dedit.® 


And this‘in the third of his Metamorph. : 


Ille pater rectorque detm, cui dextra trisulcis 
Ignibus armata est, qui nutu concutit orbem. 


Virgil’s theology also may sufficiently appear from his frequent 
acknowledgment of an omnipotent Deity, and from those verses 
of his before cited out of Ain. 6. wherein he plainly asserts one 
God to be the original of all things, at least as a soul of the 
world; Servius Honoratus there paraphrasing thus: Deus est 
quidam divinus spiritus, qui per quatuor fusus elementa gignit 
universa, “God is a certain spirit, which, infused through the 
four elements, begetteth all things.” Nevertheless, we shall add 
from him this also of Venus’ prayer to Jupiter, n. 1. 


O qui res hominumque defimque 
‘ /Eternis regis imperiis, et fulmine terres ! 


Which Venus again, Amn. 10. bespeaks the same Jupiter after 


this manner: 


* These verses occur Metamorph. lib. 14. v. 172. &c. but the learned Doctor is much 
deceived in supposing them to pertain to the supreme Being. They are in praise of 
/Eneas, to whom Achemenides professes himself to owe life and everything. This is 
proved by those which precede : 

Iterum Polyphemon et illos 
Adspiciam fluidos humano sanguine rictus, 
* 4 e e e 
Si minus #neam veneror genitore, nec unquam 


Esse satis potero, praestem licet omnia, gratus. 
Quod loquor et spiro, &c. 
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O pater, O hominum divfmque eterna potestas! 


Where we have this annotation of Servius, divimque zxterna 
testas, ter aliorum numinum discretionem, “ Jupiter is 
re called e eternal power of the gods, to distinguish him 

from all the other gods, that were not eternal, but made or 

generated from him. 
Neither ought Horace to be left out, in whom we read to the 

same purpose, Lib. 1. Od. 12. 


Quid prius dicam solitis parentis 
Laudibus ? qui res hominum et deorum, 
Qui mare et terras, variieque mundum 
Temperat horis. 


Unde nil majus generatur ipeo, 
Nec viget quicquam simile aut secundum : 
Proximos illi tamen occupavit 

Pallas honores. 


And again, Lib. 3. Od. 4. 


Qui terram inertem, qui mare temperat 
Ventosum, et urbes, regnaque tristia ; 
Divosque, mortalesque turmas, 
Imperio regit UNUS equo. ‘ 


Where from those words of Horace, solitis parentis laubibus, it 
a a that the one supreme Deity, the parent and maker of all 
things, was then wont to be celebrated by the Pagans as such, 
above all the other gods. And whereas those Pagans vulgarly 
ascribed the government of the seas particularly to Neptune, of 
the earth and Hades or Inferi (which are here called tristia 
Regna) to Pluto, these being here attributed by Horace to one 
and the same supreme and universal Deity; it may well be con- 
cluded from thence, that Jupiter, Neptune, and Pluto, were but 
three several names or notions of one supreme Numen, whose 
sovereignty notwithstanding was chiefly signified by Jupiter.” 


7 Thisby no means follows. For the ancient poets, though ascribing the government 
of the scas to Neptune, and of Ilades to Pluto, do not deny, nevertheless, that Jupiter 
holds supreme sway over these portions also of the world and gives laws to those gods 
who preside over them. [See what Ovid says most expressly, Fast. lib. 4, v. 599.] 
Nor does Horace, in saying that Jupiter governs the “dreary realma,” deprive 
Pluto of his empire over them, Horace explains himself, when he subjoins: Divosque 
mortalesque regit, “and rules gods and mortals.” Nor is there any more weight 
in what the learned Doctor immediately adds respecting Pallas, For my own 
part, I look for no such sublime wisdom in the Latin poets, especially Horace, who, 
embodied in their verse the vulgar notions of religion and the gods, and had no other’ 
object than that, populo placerent, quas fecissent, fabule, “ the fables they had composed 
might please the people.” That Horace was not ignorant of the chief doctrines of 
Plato and Pythagoras, I can readily believe. But, setting aside that there is little or no 
foundation for the supposition of a Pythagoric and Platonic trinity, whoever reads 
Horace will be convinced that this poet, when singing of Pallas, was neither thinking of 
eternal wisdom nor a divine trinity, but extolling with his praises the goddess whom the 
people worshipped under this name. Least of all can I suppose, that he derived what 


a 
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Which same is to be said of Pallas or Minerva too, that sig- 
nifying the eternal wisdom, that it was but another name of God 
aise, ough looked upon as inferior to that of Jupiter, and next 
in dignity to it; unless we should conclude it to be a second 
divine hypostasis, according to the doctrine of the Pythagoreans 
and Platonists (probably not unknown to Horace) as also to that 
Scripture cabala, “I was set up from everlasting, or ever the 
earth was; when there were no depths, I was brought forth,” &c. 
But of this more afterward. 

Lastly, we shall conclude with Manilius, who lived in the 
same Augustean age, and was a zealous opposer of that atheisti- 
cal hypothesis of Epicure and Lucretius, as appears from these 
verses of his: 


Quis credat, tantas operum sine numine moles 
Ex minimis ceecoque creatum feedere mundum ?* 


Wherefore he also plainly asserts one supreme Deity, the framer 
and governor of the whole world, in this manner, lib. 2 : 


Namque canam tacité naturam mente potentem, 
Infusumque Deum celo, terrisque, fretoque, 
Ingentem quali moderantem federe molem, 
Totumque alterno consensu vivere mundum, 

Et rationis agi motu; quum SPIRITUS UNUS 
Per cunctas habitet partes; atque irriget orbem, 
Omnia pervolitans, corpusque animale figuret, &c. 


And again 
Hoc opus immensi constructum corpore mundi 
Vis anime divina regit, sacroque meatu 
Conspirat Deus, et tacita ratione gubernat. 
And lib. 4: 


Faciem ceeli non invidet orbi 

Ipse Deus, vultusque suos, corpusque recludit, 
Semper volvendo, seque ipsum inculcat et offert; 
Ut bene cognosci possit, monstretque videndo, 
Qualis eat, doceatque suas attendere leges. 


he says of Minerva from sacred writ ; to which I should imagine, the bard of Venusia, 
slothful and voluptuous as he was, paid but little attention. So much does the force of 
opinions, once rashly espoused, influence the minds even of the most learned men, that 
they seem to themselves to see everywhere what no one, unless infected with the same 
malady, can discover. 

© Astronomic. lib. 1. v. 492. 493. p. 16. The second passage occurs lib. 2. v. 61. 
p. 31. the third lib. 4. v. 915. p. 108. More of the same kind might easily be pro- 
duced from Manilius, if necessary. But this poet is not the one from whom we are to 
learn correct notions of the Deity. For he holds the whole world to be god, and all 
things in it to be parts of god. Hear what he says, lib. 1. v. 483, p. 15. 


Ac mihi tam presens ratio non ulla videtur, 
Qua pateat, mundum divino Numine verti, 
Alque ipsum esse Deum, nec forte coisse magistra, 


He was a Stoic, as Dr. Cudworth rightly observes, and belonged to those Stoics who 
are justly accused of Spinozism. 
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peste apne egrenapen gy olvperclon 
ec patitur, quia non condit, sua jura latere. 


Where notwithstanding, we confess, that the whole animated 
world, or rather the soul thereof, is, ag to the Stoical 
doctrine, made by Manilius to be the supreme Numen.9 


® The whole of these passages of Greek and Latin poets concerning one god, thus 
elaborately brought together by Dr. Cudworth, are rejected by the most learned J. Le 
Clerc, Bibl, Choisie, tom. 8. p. 67. and pronounced to be of no force or efficacy. The 
following is the substance of what he says: “The gods introduced by the poets appear 
to me to be no other than the descendants of Saturn and some others like them, of 
whom Jupiter was the king, as he was the parent of many other gods. Therefore, if 
any traces be found in these poets of the ancient doctrine, which asserts one supreme 
God, more ancient than all the others sprang from chaos, we must suppose these words 
to have fallen from them unconsciously and inadvertently, as they are manifestly 
opposed to the rest of their opinions.” is judgment of erudite man I own to a 
certain extent to be correct and true; as is shown by what we have hitherto remarked 
upon these testimonies of the poets. But I can by no means assent to the whole of it. 

or in my opinion the whole of the Greek and Latin poets were not so stupid and 
destitute of reason, as to refer the administration and government of the world solely to 


the son and ity of Saturn, and to have no conception of a supreme and eternal 
cause of all thi The which may be quoted even from Manilius and Virgil 
concerning a Deity ing the whole nature of things, show that there were some 


belonging to this class, who attached little value or importance to the fables of the 
Vulgar, although they interspersed them in their poems. 


END OF VOLUME I. 
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